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rf. N the present volume is given a narrative of the chief events connected 
It* w itli one of the most formidable military Revolts on record These events 
—from the first display of insubordination in the beginning of 1 So7, 
W to the issue of the Royal Proclamation in the later weeks of 1S58—form 
a series full of tlic romance as well as tlic wretchedness of v respective 
of the causes that may have led to thorn, or ;’io reforms which they suggested. 
The sudden rising of trained native soldiers in mutiny ; the slaughter of officers 
who to the last moment had trusted them ; the sufferings of gently-nurtured 
women and children, while hurrying wildly over burning sands and through thick 
jungles; and flic heroism displayed amid unspeakable miseries—all tended to give an 
extraordinary character to this outbreak. Nor is it lcs3 interesting to trace the 
operations by which the difficulties were met. The task was nothing less than that of 
suppressing insurgency among a native population of nearly two hundred million 
souls by a small number of British soldiers and civilians, most of whom were ai va-x 
distances from the chief region of disaffection, and were grievously deficient iu means 
of transport. 


A chronicle of these events reveals also the striking differences between var 
I parts of India. While Bchar, Chide, Roliilcimd, the Doab, Bundelcund, Malwah and 
Rajpooi&na were rent with an an A plunged in misery, the rest of India* was 

comparatively untouched. Most important, too, is it to tiaco the influence of i 
caste, and creed. Why the Hindoos of the Bralunin and Rajpoot castes rebelled ,*while 
those of the losvci castes remained faithful; why the Sikhs and Mussulman* of the 
Punjaub showed so little sympathy with the insurgents; why the Hindoos of Lvngal . 
were so timidly quiet, and those of Hindostan so boldly violent; why the luviec 
armies of Madras and Bombay were so traiujuih when that, oi Bengal vvu so turbulent < 

—wore questions which it bob' \ cd the government to solve, as eh os to the u i' (\ r 
of tlic governed, and to the changes of di-eiplino needed. It was a time that hr-niglu 
into strong relief the peculiarities of the five chief classes of Europeans in India— ! 

Quct li is m : 6 Miers, Ooi 

servants, and residents indcpendqnt of the Company; ami it shewed how nobly these 
classes forgot their differences when the honour of the British name ml the sa+bU 
of India wevo imperiled. 









PREFACE. 


ty of home affairs during, and in relation to, that period of struggle, has 
its own points of interest—shewing in what manner, amid the stormy conflicts of 
party, the nation responded to the call for military aid to India, for pecuniary aid to 
individual sufferers, and for a great change in the government of that country. 

Although the minor results of the Revolt may he visible to a much later date, it is 
considered that the month of November 1858 would furnish a convenient limit to the 
present narrative. The government of India had by that time been changed; the 
change had been publicly proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of that 
empire ; the British army in the east had been so largely augmented as to render the 
prospects of the insurgents hopeless; the rebel leaders were gradually tendering their 
submission, under the terms. of the Royal Proclamation; the skilled mutinous sepoys 
had ‘n great proportion been stricken down by battle and privation; the military 
0 } ‘rations had become little more than a chasing of lawless marauders; and the 
armed men still at large were mostly dupes of designing leaders, or ruffians whose 
watchwords were pay and plunder rather than nationality or patriotism. 

The remarkable Expeditions to Persia, China, and Japan arc briefly noticed 
towards the close oi tiio volume — 0 ji account of the links which connected them with 
the affairs of India and of the aspect which they gave to the influence of England in 
tho cast. 

Every endeavour has been made, by a careful examination of available authorities, 
to render the narrative a truthful one. It is hoped that the errors arc few in number, 
and that hasty expressions of opinion on disputed points havo in general been avoided 
The Work is quite distinct from tho Histojiv or tiie Russian War, issued by the same 
Publisher,-:; yet may the two be regarded as companion volumes, relating to the affairs 
oi Engl iad in the east—seeing that a few short months only elapsed "'tween the close 
cl the events of 1854-5-6 in Turkey, Russia, and Asia Minor, and tho commencement 
oi those ol 1 So0- 7-8 in India, Persia, and China. 

G. D. 




Z>t .c.<iWT U03. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


INDIA IN 1S5C: A U KTKOSP EC T. 


* 

tl, sword, and to v..; war, nut a ni..i 

autocrat on tin d «.l i ,’u jn.in, mu n _11» 

.inn o<* tho mo i unmujit ha<mn j n ,j l0 Vl< i ' 

Within a lew mouth alndhd witlun a r Vv 

wt't'LOliitw, l‘ isi- 1 , amt hull., a|>pnuod j ;j 

l»j\tlK* array ujL'aii . lo r--the/ King the in', k . v : 
or the iiijnn 1. according to ilu- Ins of uim 
judgin' *1' on iho maker. It m.i> almo.; 1., 

aiu (hat fivi hu 'lm.l ndl’iuir ni human 1 ■. • 

b< came hoi enemies at once: tMoro m. 
.tho very ho t thin miml t «t* inlt m ui 

tho three • -it Asiatic empires; mid m .si \\ y 

pr* clmoaT u. a\ or- 1 i sued and unn:i|nt nto iUiod 
out, W hv ii v r tl,u people, the ii 'Uoiin, hkI'HI m to 


f * CAROEI Y had J’mrlutid 
r rooovorod from tho oxeito- 
^ moi.it atli mltint on tho war 
| w nil Kusbia ; aoarcoly had 
• ho conn tod l lie cost, pro- 
vnlod for tho expenditure, 
reprobated tho bluudcr- 
iiij/s, moun d over lho 
suffering*; staivulj had 
she struck a balance he 
tv. oon the mortifying in 
} '**&• - »> itv of nuuv <1 bur 
-1 ddreu, ..in! tho Clivbu.m h .to' .u f olh re— 
when h >'us c P l y,\ • ! v.uilu th 

























THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


or with their own rulers, is a question 
h" settl 'd in relation to each of tlioso 
empires separately* »ut true it is that the small 
army of England was called upon suddenly to 
render sen ices in Asia, so many and varied, 
in regions so widely separated, ami so far distant 
from home, that a power of mobility scarcely 
less than ubiquity, aided by a strength of 
o nr] a ranee almost more than mortal— could have 
brought that small force up to a level with the 
duties required of it. Considering how small a 
spec j a month is in the life of a nation, wo may 
imh :■'] ray that this great Oriental outbreak was 
tic. i ]y simultaneous in the three regions of Ada. 

It was in October 1850 that the long-continued 
bickerings between the British and the Chinese at 
Canton hr !:o out into a flame, and ltd to the 
and naval for< os fr >m England. 

It was while the British admiral was actually 
sd in bombarding Canton that the governor- 
general of India, acting as viceroy of the Queen 
of Eiydand, declared war against the Shah of 
Persia’for an infringement of treaty relating to 
(ho city of Herat. And lastly, it was while two 
I;ri’Mi uminmcnta were engaged in those two 
lr .i us of w.afarc, that tUsobcdim.-o and disband¬ 
ing began in India, the initial steps to the most 
. iU* military Y . It, perhaps, the world h: -• 
ever aernu 

Th ' theologian r f s, or thinks lie sees, the linger 
of (Jodi the avenging rod of rn All-ruling J*rovi- 
<1,. o t in these - cue* of blond-Rheddimr: a punisli- 
i ' nt on Engla,id for not having Chri .ianU'-dthc 
p .‘ivr of the E:n»t fiodho full extent of her ]ewer, 
l’he ddior insists tfcai, as we gain* l o ir influence 
in tie E. : mainly by the sword, by the. sword we 
nn.. f kt- p it: permitti .g no disohed'cncb to our 
mihUry tile, but at the flume lime oflfei 
Ik >-• a.- possible •. :\u.t tin* prejudices of faith 
ami caste among lie natives. The politician 
d ply imbue 1 v Lth 
the notion, who.nor well ;>r ill founded, that 
tho Muscovite aims at universal dominion in 
Europe and Asia, cooks for evidences of the c/iir’s 
mMguca at iV,‘ u>, Teheran, and Delhi. The 
parti : n. thinking more of the ins and'outs of 
billoi/d life, than of .A ia, points tritimphantly to 
I 1 • dogma that if hi' party had been in power no 

.o of thwi! three Oriental wav-: would have 
<■. mo » pun England. Tim merchant, believing 
Vtt individual inter; * lies at the bottom of 
ill nation: ! wolf; tv, tells us that railways and 
' bon plantations v.< ildbobclti: for India th -n 
’ •Hi’ ary I. n thrift) • and that diplomatic piques 
*« ' *iiiiin and at iVhcrau ought not to ho 

*Umvul to driw w into lioiLliy, 'ill) 

Who i :I.V,t be u*.iv ,n. ce tonal* for our 
’war*. . But v, hde tic iheoloibr t tlio oldier, tin! 
! lj’ii Inn, tho pibr" and the t lorctuinf ui «* thus 
- tc Ping t., '< nonsi raij(U . it of i:i■ • fiiNouu" 

d'« •;, -.llhoti' wai in foi >■ evidon ,f ’ which 
'•an - id’ by degiv. hr collected, lh.;(la.id, as . 
d-am. ban to bear up •. :t ’ «'• : ••.!■■ 



best sho could. Not even one short twelve] 
of peace was vouchsafed to her. The same year, 
185G, tliat marked the closing scenes of ono war, 
witnessed tlio commencement of two others; 
while the materials for a fourth war were at the 
same time fermenting, unknown to those whose 
duty it was to watch symptoms. 

Few things in the history of our empire are 
more astonishing than the social explosion in 
India, taken in connection with tlio positive 
declarations of official men. Historical parallels 
have often been pointed out, striking and instruc¬ 
tive; hut here we have a historical contradiction. 
At tlio time when the plenipotentiaries of seven 
European empires and kingdoms wore discussing 
at Paris the bases for a European peace, the 
Marquis of Dalhousie was penning an account of 
India, in tho state to which Britain had brought 
it. A state-man of high ability, and of unques¬ 
tioned earnestness of purpose, lie evidently felt a 
prido in tho work ho had achieved as governor- 
general of India; lie thought ho had laid tho 
foundation for a great future; ami ho claimed 
credit for England, not only hi respect io what she 
had dono, hut also for the motives that had 
dictated her Indian policy. It was in the early 
part. of,lB48 that this nobleman went out to tho 
East; it was in 185b that ho \ hided the reins 
power to V P -aunt Canning; and shortly hofhre his 
departure from Calcutta he wrote a minute or 
narrative, formally addressed to Iho End. India 
Company, but intended for hi", fellow-countrymen 
at large, giving an account, of Ids stewardship. 
Remembering that that ndnnto was written in 
March 1850, and that the Revolt commenced in 
January 1857, it lie comes very important to 
know, from tho lips or tho peu of the marquis 
binvelf, wlvt lie lulievcd to bo tho actual con¬ 
dition of the Anglo-Indian Empire when ho left 
it. Tho document in question is worth more, 
for our pie cut purpose, Ilian any formal history 
or description of India; for b shews not only 
tho rum-total of power and prosperity in 1818, 
but the additions nuidi to that sum yew fiber 
year till 185(1. A pai *. inicntary paper of fifty 
folio pnrvs ma d mb and cannot J 1 reproduced 
hero: but : f- ; J- f nnce nifty be ’roidorcd iuteb 
E;-;hio in a few \ • n»*:r... hs. This we will attempt 
:.i once, a a peculiarly fitting iutroducEm f.o the 
main .<bb t of theqr eu! work ; for ii sIkavs lmw 
litllo the llov It -a expectedrby him who v-a:; 
regard* d ns t>io cent o of knowledge m d nffij . 0 
iib. dii 1 b m . Tho nearly 

.. mo when my ;<! ifinb»fr»'ion of dm •• .vi.rnnn.iu 
of India, prolong •<» through Hi" vo than »i dif years 
v ill reach iis fnal do v. .It v/ild KOein flint goino 
few hoars may b c profitably dovotwl u> H j l0ri 
review of thobe eventful 3 curs; i,.-t for tbu purpose 
of justifying di: r.oi n a urea, o' aoiliiir fi>rth 


a rotrospcciivo' deferc 
on < ; ;y bo ve ml occn i 
fi#r »ho purpo- .of re 
tlinl have occurred. »i 


of the policy which 
•r. ; fiavo beer adopted ; biit 
ailing tho political 
’ i t urr.- (hnt. have icon 
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the progress that has been made, during 
of the administration which is about to 
dose. I enter on that review with the single hope 
that the Honourable Court of Directors may derive 
from the retrospect some degree of satisfaction 
with the past, and a still larger measure of entourai¬ 
ment for the film'd The words wo havo italicized 
are very remarkable, read by the light so soon and 
so calamitously to be afforded. 

The minute first parses in review the proceed¬ 
ings of the Indian government with the inde¬ 
pendent native state 3 , both cast, and west of the 
Ganges. How little our public men are able to 
foretell the course of political events in the East, is 
shewn by the very first paragraph of tho gowrnor- 
gencraVs narrative: ‘When I sailed from England 
in the winter of 1847, to assume the government 
of India, there prevailed a universal conviction 
among public men at homo that permanent peace 
had at length been secured in the East. Before 
the summer came, we were already involved in 
tho second Sikh war.’ Be it observed that public 
men at home are here adverted to: of what wero 
tho opinions of public men in India, the English 
nation was not kept sufficiently informed. There 
hail been British officers murdered at IMoultan ; 
there was a rebellion of the Dowan Moolraj 
against tho recognised sovereign of Lahore; but 
the renewal of war is attributed mainly to tho 
‘spirit of tho whole Bikh people, which was 
inflamed by tho bitterest animosity against us; 
when chief after chief <1 sorted our cause, until 
nearly their whole array, led by sirdars who had 
signed tho treaties and by members of the Counoil 
of Regency iKlf, was opcnlv arrayed against 
us;’ and when tho Bikini even joinod with the 
Afghans against ns. 1* was not .i mere hostile 
prince, it was a hostile nation that confronted 
us and the Indian government, whether wisely 
or not, declared war, put forth its power, main¬ 
tained a Mug campaign, defeated ami subdued 
tho Sikhdrove buck the insurgent Afghans, and 
ended by annexing the Punjaub to tho BriG-li 
Urritorios. Scarcely bad tho Anglo-Indian armies 
been relieved from th< e onerous duties; when 
war called them to the regions beyond tho Ganges. 
Certain British traders in tho port of Rangoon had 
been subjected to gross out ’.go by tho other vs 
Eii g of Ava, in violation of a pru-oxK lug 
treaty; and tho Marquis of Dalhourio, aciing 
on n high-sounding ill. turn of l ord Wellesley, 
that ' an insult oiVeved to the British flag at Ihu 
i louiii «>f tb* Ganges should bo rest nted as promptly 
and as fi^Iy as an in alt oflered at the mouth of 
l!ie Thu.ii remised to puhi*U the king for those 
insults. That in on a roll vas ‘arrogant nod ovor- 
bc ling 4 —qualities much disapprove where not 
shewn by boo Company's renams them elves; he 
viol i'<-d t. vatic «, inmled o'ir tr b . v.v.reiod our 
envoys, :uul di ne away cur nnciobi agent m 
Rangoon* and as the uovermnent ( f India ‘could 
ue\er, »oc^riintly with it. 1 own safriy, perm*. 

for * ringb il^jr in an attitude of 


inferiority towards a native power, and least 
towards the court of Ava, war was declared. After 
some sharp fighting, the kingdom of Pegu was 
taken and annexed, ‘ in order that tho ‘government 
of India might hold from the Bui man stato bo;h 
adequate compensation for pa: t injury, and tho 
best security against future danger. .... A sen -e 
of inferiority has penetrated at last to the convic¬ 
tions of the nation; the Burman court and the 
Burman people alike havo shown that tiny now 
dread our power; and hi j dm \d is the only n ? 

:ec unity toe van ever hare, or c\r cov'd he -r. had, dor 
italic peace with the. Bwrmrn stal'd These words 
are at once boastful and saddening; hut the 
notions conveyed, of ‘sense of inferiority’ and 
c dread of power,’ are thoroughly Asiatic, and as 
such v > must accept them. Anothcr inde endent 
state, Nopaul, on the northern frontier of India 
remained faithful during the eight years of ho 
Palliousic administration ; it carried on a of 
its own against Tibet, but it was fricddlv to 
England, and sent a bc-jowelled ambn. -ado- 
Bab;.door, to visi the i land Queen. The moun¬ 
tain region of Cashmere, stolen as it '-ire iYi. lU y u . 
Himalaya, was under an independent chuduun 
Maharajah Gholab Sing, who, when lie visited the 
Marquis of Dalhousie .it Wuzeerabatl, caught ti u . 

5gal robe in lib hand an . rid . tl us 1 
grasp the skirts of the British government, and 1 
will never let go my hold.’ Th e govern or-general 
expresses a belief that Gholab Slug c vs ill never 
depart Horn his submissive polii as loi as lie 
live ; while Gholab’s son and anticipated suo- 
°r, • a Rmube >r Bing, ia sp f . . g 

who will never give ‘an caua« of ff< • 

1 kbour, which h well kn *ws . n 
uo<h him at wUU Tho Khan ol Kh 
v extern frontier, was'brought into close rrhil An- 

vliip, imonuir-l, that lie lnmino ‘tin f iend m 
our inonds, and ilm onemy of flitr cnonr ; rs . , ,, 
engngcl to give u, temporary potion of such 
unlit-u'.v stalif’.s within 1,N torrV.,n-r.. v.-o 

y an >’ ,lmu wqu.n for ,>,u T ,. sc < „f llv r i n %' 

the extreme north- went of out I.,ri; t n iV 
Al lan,. " k' 1 ;.. 

h ittles during tho Auckland -ml \ \\ * 

* 1 ■■ 

; l 

-II .ii, them, Host Molmmnu.I Khun 

had boon made to see that England was ; , 1( 

he hi hcri friend, and ’had : trendy shewn 

he regards English lricnddiip nu : t t.» v er <,j- 

strength.’ 

Thus the governor-general, iu adverting to ind t * 
pendent states uiuonftced that he had couqucivri 
and annexed tho Bunjuuh and IVyu while ) c 
Irul strengthened the bunds»; nniity will. \* pun’,. 
Oariunore, Qhelnt, and Cnhool- ■ nilv rdim\ 

! ilegrtmlcd to nbi-vl serviliiy, if die prute iath..u^ 
of. mo ef the chieftains wer«* to ho Iviiewd. 

’ H.nin di • ed of tho indcpviulcur states, the 
niur.n.ib directed nttention to the relations cmMi.u 
, av cun iJ.o • lit sh government an t th :uql-c» Ivd 
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HjWde^emlcnt states, of which there are 
thmyAoro than those realty independent. The 
kingdom of Nagpoor became British territory by 
simple lapse, ‘in the absence of all legal heirs.’ In 
bygone years the British put down one rajah and 
set up another ; and when this latter died, without 
a son real or adopted, or any male descendant of 
the original royal stock, ‘the British government 
refused to bestow the territory in free gift upon 
a stranger, and wisely incorporated it with its own 
dominions’—a mode of acquiring territory very 
prevalent in our Eastern Empire. The King of 
Oudc, another protected sovereign, having broken 
his engagements with the Company in certain 
instance.;, his state was treated like Nagpoor, and 
added to British India. Satara lost its rajah in 
181h, and as no male heir was then living, that 
: nail slate shaved the fato of the larger Oudc: it 
v.-.-i - made British. Jhansi, a still smaller territory, 
changed owners in an exactly similar way. The 
Nizam of Hyderabad, owing to the Company a 
Which he war inwblo or unwilling to 
pay, and being in other ■ways under the Company’s 
wrath, agreed in 1803 to give up Bcrar and other 
>rovinccs to tho exclusive sovereignty of the 
British. Early in 1848 tho Rajah oi' Ungool, a 
petty chieftain in the Jungle Ncehals, resisted the 
authority of the government; his raj was taken 
ft * in linn, a\d ho died in exile. Tho Rajah of 
bikini, a hhl-chicTl lin on tho borders of Nepaul, 

; had the audacity’ to -mo a Company’s official at 
i)ai*jdi;i;; a* a punishment, all the territorie s ho 
pos • 1 within the plains were confiscated and 

at ucxed. In iSinde, Meer Ali Morad of Khyrpore, 
having involved himself in an act of forgery 
concerning the ownership of territory, ‘the lands 
were token from him, and liis power and influence 
' a n ieduced to insignificance.’ The Nawab 
br. im « ’ ngal having committed a murder by 
I iftn. do, ‘his high no. -ft- peculiar jurisdiction and 
ugal exemption woro take, i away from him; and 
i. • was objected to die disgrace of losing a largo 
j»c*: *i«>ii <j\ he .alute of honour which ho had 
orwiou'lv lvceived.' Tho Nawab of the Carnatic 
dh'ft Maidenly in 13ft); and as ho left no male 
‘teir : nd bin relations lived very disreputably, the 
titl° ot navvah i wnr. placed m alleyanco: ’ that 
j*. tin Cnmatiu was made Bril 
the s* vend member*, of the nv 
pensioned off. About the snmo 
,;i :, v ,"r <!>d, in like inaunor v 
lx si ring hi. name ; and the 
adopted thoi ; . mi the Canmtii 
'■ ».y Oir Con,,.any, 
poi. -ion-nl off. 

up !" ftiauu . ||u* gov Tijor "tmh ml 
enabled i » pnnuuoct a most. exfra¬ 
don f'l 1 i■ i m '11 \ liirim/ the years 
Tlii’ Runjaul. N-v/i or, On h 1 , 
tool, 1 . vj ling. Khvrporc*, 
”, all became British for 
d tin* linkn whi< It bound 
. (in-c-r Win on tho 
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ono hand, it must bo admitted that tho gr 
or excuses for annexation would he deemed 
very slight in any country but India; so, on tho 
other, there can he no doubt that the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, and the directors with whom he was 
acting, believed that these annexing processes 
were essential to tho maintenance of British 
power in the East. Tie takes credit to his govern¬ 
ment for having settled certain family quarrels 
among the petty royalties of Gujcrat, Buhawalpore, 
Jurnmoo, and Mumdote, without paying itself for 
its services: as if it were a virtue to abstain from 
annexation at such times. Tlic mention made of 
Delhi must he given in the governor-general’s own 
words, to shew how much the descendant of the 
once mighty Mogul was regarded as a mere puppet 
—yet maintaining a certain hold on the reverence 
of tho people, as was destined to bo shewn in a 
series of events little anticipated by the writer of 
the minute. ‘Seven years ago the lieir-apparent 
to the King of Delhi died. lie was the last of 
the race who had been born in the purple. The 
Court of Directors was accordingly advised to 
declino to recognise any other heir-apparent, 
and to permit the kingly title to fall into abey¬ 
ance upon the death of the present king, 
who even then was a very aged man. The 
Honourable Court accordingly conveyed to tin- 
government of iucli. authority to terminate thr. 
dynasty <f T'anonr, whenever the reigning king 
should die. But as it was found that, rft though the 
Honourable Court had consented to the measure, 
ii had •_ iwn it. consent with great reluctance, f 
abstained fivm making use of thn authority which 
had been given to mo. 'ihc grandson of tho king 
was recognised as heir-apparent; but only < 
condition that he should quit the pnl.uc in Delhi 
in order to reside in the palace at the Kootub ; 
and that he should, as king, rcaice. the goeernor- 
gautral of India at all timev on terms qf perfect 
equality] How strange do these words sound ! a 
hoard of London merchants sitting in a room in 
Leadenliall Street, giving ‘authority to terminate 
the dynasty of Timour ; 1 and then, a a pi i-kus 
condescension, permitting the representative of 
that dynasty to be on term • of ‘ perfect equality ’ 
with w hom Mover may be he chief representative 
of the Company in India. 

The Marquis of D.Jhonsio pointed to tin lweuuo* 

1 derivable ITum tho newly annexed kurii. rv.. 
among thr many jn ..ilieaft ns tftr his line of poliev- 
Ho skewed that four millions sterling were added 
I to tin annual income of tho Anglo Indian Empire 
i l»v ilu acquisition <>l the Punjaub, Pegu, N 1 pooi 
<bu v katura. Jlian-i and Bcrar—inuca irthe 
| fMini v.'vnuc Iroin about Iwndy-bix mllH< in 
1 h M to ab-ive thirty millions in l VO. 

Tin • vtrcinc inipoit.iiicc of this nllirinl 

■ ">- m tho viilct.. e if nithnU l, 0 v. ljitlo 
<lr ‘ v ' l! !"lt in l"M; ol any nppr.vicltin^ ..m 
l,r ' - v ” P»’"' * «i!!i the (rov.i'Uf.r.i oiH'rr'I’s 

l' 11 ' ; ,u ’ " r 1| " > "< an, l . ;l b- .. 

In-oijh pewer 1 m tt.c . Mr power of wlii-h ho was 
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proud—presenting, of course, us a mere 
£ that which liis lordship fills up in more 

detail. 

Credit is claimed in the minute for the im¬ 
proved administrative organisation both ot the 
old and of the newly acquired territories. Able 
men were selected to administer government in the 
Punjaub; and so well did they fulfil their duties 
that internal peace was secured, violent crime 
repressed, the penal law duly enforced, prison- 
discipline maintained, civil justice administered, 
taxation fixed, collection of revenue rendered just, 
commerce set free, agriculture fostered, national 
resources developed, and future improvements 
planned. Not only did the marquis assert tin’s; 
bin there is a general concurrence of opinion tliau 
the Punjaub fell into fortunate hands when its 
administration came to bo provided for. In Pegu 
llie administration# less brilliant than in the 1 un- 
jaub, is nevertheless represented as being sound 
in principle; tranquillity was restored; cflccti\e 
police had secured the safety of all; trade was 
increased and increasing; a fair revenue was 
derived from light taxation; 4 the people, lightly 
taxed and prosperous, are highly contented with 
on” rule;’ and, when population lias increased, 

‘ Pegu will equal Bengal in fertility of production, 
and surpass it in every other respect.* At Nagpoor 
the assumption of supreme authority by Britain 
wu ‘ hailed with lively satisfaction by the whole 
population of the province;’ 1.0 additional soldier 
had been introduced thither ; the civil adminis¬ 
tration was introduced everywhere ; the native 
army was partly embodied and disciplined in 
British pay, and partly discharged either with 
pensions or gratuities. In short, ‘ perfect con 
tonlinent amt quiet prevail; beyond the palace 
w. ’ts not. a murmur ha<< been heard; ami in no 
single finance thr.uiglmut the districts has the 
public peace been di imbed,’ In Bovar, wo are 
mid, the sn me phenomena were observed ; ;is soon 
ns the cession was made, our numerous disputes 
with the ni/.nu ended : the civil administration 
was brought into working order . crime, espooialh 
fiio violent crime of dacoilco (p:uig-rubbery without 
murder) was diminished; the ‘admivablb hide 
arm\founcrly called die Nivauis Contingent, 
was made available as part of the British force; 
the revenue vapidly increased; and Ihe public 
tranquillity had ‘not been disturbed by ;v single 
popular tumult.* The kin dorn of Oudc had only 
been annexed a few weeks before tho AJavqnis ot 
Dalhousie wrote his nmiuto; bui he states th.a' a 
complete mil adminfia; ’ ion, and a iv blent mili¬ 
tary force, had been fully mynniivd before the 
annexation look pla«\. ; that il .Mops of the 
deposed native king wore •'•nfimtodly taking 
• rvieu in British pay ; bait no / nindav or chief 
bad refused submi - on to nut authority; fiat 
11 ii bos' lm u who c. • i l be found available were 
{•’elected from the ei\il and inil’ini, « rvices for 
ihe new otiiccs in Undo; a; that no ] .’ida 
resistance or disturbance ln.l i urred. 



Nothing could be more clear and positive 
these assertions. Not only did the governor- 
general announce that the Punjaub, Pegu, Nagpoor, 
-Berar, and Oudc had been completely annexed, 
bringing a large accession to the British revenues ; 
but that in every case a scheme of administration 
had been framed and established, conducive to the 
lasting benefit of the natives, the honour of the 
British name, and the development of the natural 
resources of the several districts. Not a whisper of 
discontent, of spirits chafed by change of rulers, 
did the marquis recognise: if they occurred, they 
reached not him ; or if they <7 7 reach him, lie 
passed them by as trifles. 

Nor was it alone in the newly acquired terri¬ 
tories that credit for these advantageous changes 
was claimed. Improvements in tho government 
of India were pointed out in every direction. The 
governor-general had been ivlievod from au over¬ 
whelming press of duties by the appointment <>:' 
a. lieutenant-governor for Bengal. A LeJ latiw 
Council had been organised, distinct from tb<* 
Supreme Council: the public having access to its 
deliberations, and its debates and papers being 
printed aud issued to the world. The Indian civil 
service, by an act passed in 1S53, had been throw u 
open to all who, being natural-born subjects of the 
British sovereign should offer them .hives ; s can¬ 
didates for examination and admission. Young 
cadets, who previously had been ailov/ed nearly 
two years to ‘idle and loiter* at the presidencies 
while studying for examination as civilians, were 
bv a now regulation required to complete their 
studies in a much shorter period, thereby lemoning 
their idlcnc-s and rendering them sooner useful. 
Periodical examinations of the civil sorvmfl bad 
'' ! ^blishod to insure * fficieucy ’ r > 

motion was given. A hoard of cxamii.ur had 
l)een founded, to conduct examinations and u; - / 
int. .ul sm.lio. All nlficcrs of tlio Indian 
inont had heoi, formally ^volul.ltcd from tmra - 

or ^mpanies; and 7m. 

’;inl,riii>tcy am, K ; ih.cm mimic I s„< . 

oH,co. in many of tlio civil offices, j.romotion, 

had t -on 


beli 


ion i 
nun 


rc dependent on seniority alone ‘ 
inado dependent on merit aid no y’ 
superannuation list lmd been established " 
departments, to insure steady ami fai'l.i. 

Three boards of administration for wilt. . 1Uil V 
and customs had been replaced by one l.uani ,,i 
revenue, simpler in its constitution. Tit. amni; l 
I financial repurls, tiunsmittcd to iheliome LoU , ni , 
mcnl had gradually been made more clear, full 
aud instructive. All the salaries through at ludi. 
h:ul been glared under the consideration m 
special lommi.sionev, for equitable revision ; mu] 
the wiilioviiics bud deievinimal that, in future, >, M 
salaricV with a lew sp, cird e\< 0 ] tions, shall t, :;cv d 
fifty Ib-auand rupci.*3 (about live thousand p»imp 
per annum. 

Ni l-bad 1 gi. la'ive. reform b n wholly forgotten. 
During k.e ,; f ht \a a is u: 7 " vcvurv law s h:\ I 
been passed or rules laid <! a\n for the punishment 
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d35£kdffipiah guilty of corruption, or accountants 
guttlyof default; for allowing counsel to prisoners 
on their trial ; for abolishing the semi-savage 
custom of branding convicts; for rendering public 
officers more amenable to public justice; for vesting 
a right of pardon in the supreme government; for 
improving the procedure in all the civil and 
criminal courts; for reudering the reception of 
evidence more lair and impartial; and, among 
many less important things, for ‘securing liberty 
of conscience, and for the protection of converts, 
an«l t specially of Christian converts, against in¬ 
jury in respect of property or inheritance by 
reason of a change in their religious belief.* For 
the amelioration oi prison-discipline, inspectors of 
pri ms had been appointed in all the three presi¬ 
dencies, as well as in Oude, the Punjaub, and the 
north-west ] -lovinces. 

Equally in moral as in administrative matters 
did the Marquis of Dalhousie insist on the 
manifold improvement of India during the eight 
years preceding 1850. Schools for the education 
of natives had been established; the Hindoo 
College at Calcutta had been revived and improved; 
i Frc idcncy College had been f unded in the 
same city, to give a higher scale of education to 
the youth of Bengal; similar colleges had been 
caneiioned at Madras and Bombay; grants-in- 
aid to all educational establishments had been 
muhciivd, Mtbjcet to government inspection of tho 
schools aided; a cummhtco had boen appointed 
to consider the plans for establishing regular 
universities at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras 5 
a di> 1 inct educational department had been formed 
at Iho scat of government, with director-generals 
of public instruction in all the presidencies and 
govoratni th( Bast India Company had, 

by a di pati.h framed in If .“I, sanctioned a most 
exu'ii.ivo educational scheme for tho whole of 
tr/ia, to be rcudcflro! available to all the natives 
who mic'lit be will in and able to claim its 
ndvfpif'geg. The delicate subject of i • uale educa¬ 
tion liad not be< n forgotten. Instructions had 
1 ui even to the officer. of the educational 
department to affird all po riblo encouragement 


dij; 


tablishmcnt of female kHU^oIs, wlionev 
Litton was hewn by tbo natives in that 


attention. Additional advantages had been*p 
to natives who applied themselves to the study 
of the medical sciences; the number of dis¬ 
pensaries had been greatly increased, to the 
immense benefit of the poorer classes of Hindoos 
and Mohammedans; plans had been commenced 
for introducing a check to the dreadful ravage: 
of the small-pox ; admission to the medical service 
of the Company liad been thrown open to native : 
and, as a first-fruit of this change, one Dr 
Chuckerbutty, a Hindoo educated in England, 
had won for himself a commission as assistant- 
surgeon in the Company’s service. 

In so far as concerns superstition and religion, 
the minute narrates a course of proceeding of which 
the following is the substance. Among the extra¬ 
ordinary social customs— atrocities they are un¬ 
questionably considered in Europe—of India, those 
of Suttee, Thuggee, Infanticide, and the Meriah 
Sacrifice, are mentioned as having undcrgouc 
much amelioration during the eight years to which 
the minute relates. The suttee , or burning of 
•widows, had been almost suppressed by previous 
governor-generals, and the marquis had earned 
out tho plans of his predecessors ; remonstrating 
where any suttees occurred in independent states ; 
and punishing where they occurred in the British 
aiid protected territories. Thuggee, or systematic 
rnuidcr of travellers for the sake of booty, had 
been quite suppressed east of the Sutlej ; hut 
having unexpectedly made its appearance in tho 
Punjaub in 1851, it was thoroughly put down 
tlicr as elsewhere; those who turned approvers 
or king’s evidence against their brother Thugs 
now form— or rather did form in 1806 — n 
peaceful industrious colony at Jubbulnoor, where 
they spun and wove muslins of exquisite fineness, 
instead of cutting the throats of unsuspecting 
travellers. Female iiifanfieilc } the result of pride 
of birth and pride of purse—parents murdering 
their infant daughters cither because* they cannot 
afford iho marriage expenditure which must one 
day be incurved on their account, or because they 
see difficulties in marrying them suitably- -had 
been greatly checked and dircouragcd. In the 
Punjaub a mad ,-ignal and singular conquc .i had 
been achicv.d; for the British repve.wobti- , 
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INDIA IN 1856: A RETROSPECT. 


s s^ ftrgri ^ihcreased; clergymen liad been occasion¬ 
ally sanctioned, besides tlio.se acting as chaplains 
to the Company; places of worship had been 
provided for the servants and soldiers of the 
Company; Protestant churches had been built in 
places where the worshippers were willing to 
contribute somotliing; towards the expenditure; 
Roman Catholics serving tho Company had been 
provided with places of worship; salaries had been 
granted to diree Roman Catholic bishops, one in 
each presidency; tho salaries of tho priests had 
been revised and augmented; and a wish was 
manifested to observe justice towards the Catholic 
as well as the Protestant who served his country 
well in tho East*/^ 

Thus—in the acquisition of territory, in the 
augmentation of revenue consequent on that 
acquisition, in the administrative organisation, in 
the spread of education, in the provision for 
religious services, and in the plans for improving 
the moral conduct of the natives—the Marquis of 
Dalhousie claimed to have done much that would 
redound to the honour of the British name and to 
the advancement of tho millions under British 
rule in India. The problem still remains unsolved 
—-AVliv should India, or tho native military of that 
country have revolted from British service ? Let 
us see therefore, whether the governor-general 
s . iys a uglit that throws light upon the matter in 
connection with trade and commerce; and in 
older to understand this subject clearly, let us 
tP*at separately of Productive Industry and Means 
of Communication. 

Cotton is destined, according to the ideas of 
some thinker.*, to mark a great future for India; 
hul meanwhile wo arc told in the minute that, by 
tl, e acquisition of Nagpoor ami Bernr, mam fei lilo 
c 0 j t0ft districts were brought under British rule ; 

inco tho acquisition of Pegu. an oxami- 
natiuii of tho cottou-grdwimr capabilities of the 
northern part of tlinl kingdom had boon com- 
liv:w t ,p Tho toa-culturo in Assam had prospered 
, ,.iih during the eight year- lrom l-'MS to Ip j(>; 
tUe plant had been largely introduced into, the 
unper districts of the iim\h-\vc>t p. ovine s ; plant- 
aiion-o, had boon established at Deyrah Dhoon. 
Kumaon, and Curhwal; Mr Fortune Ivid brought 
hug'' supplies of (l.inc c seeds mid Chinese "work¬ 
men to India ; many of the naive zemindars had 
l o om the cultivation < ” their own account in 
districts at the foot of the Himalaya; and every 
year witniv-ed a large increase in the production 
of Indian tea, which was excellent in quality, and 
m,U readily at a high price. In agriculture 
generally, improvements of all hinds had beau 

nude ; an Agricultural and Horticultural Soci y 
had been established hi the limj.mb; earofully 
selected seeds had been procured from Europe; 
tho v , '>w i> of flux li.-.d been encouraged ; die 
growth t»f ibe mull ovry and the reaving of silk¬ 
worms had been fostered by the gu\ .runient; and 
u mt hail been made in aid ol pe> io Meal agri¬ 
cultural shows in tho Madia presidency. In 


relation to live-stock, plans had been formed for 
improving the breed of horses ; merino and 
Australian ranis had been introduced to improve 
the breed of sheep; and sheep had been intro¬ 
duced into regu, to the great delight of tho natives 
and the advantage of all; ‘ftA dm alienee of 
sheep leads to a privation in respect of foot,, which 
is severely felt, not only by European soldiers in 
the province, but also by all of every class who 
arc employed therein.’ Tho fpms had been 
brought under duo regulation by the appointment 
of conservators of forests at Pegu, Tenasserwh, and 
Martaban; by the careful examination of the whole 
of the forests in the Pimjaub ; by The planting of 
new districts, hitherto bare ; and by the laying 
down of rules for ilic future preservation and 
tlirilty management of these important sources of 
timber and fuel. The inestimable value of cord 
being duly appreciated, careful researches had 
been made, by order of flic government, in tlie 
Puuuub, PeguT, Tenasserim, Bengal, Silhet, and 
the Nerbudda Valley, to lay tho groundwork fu. 
careful mining whenever and wherever good co d 
may be found. Practical chemists and gccloid-al 
surveyor had been set to work in the Simla, Mills 
Kumaon, Curhwal, the Nerbudda Valley, Beer- 
boom, and Jubbulpoor, either to discover beds m 
ironstone, or to organise ironworks vliuc, such 
beds had already been discovered ; and an experi¬ 
mental mining and smelting establishment bad 
been founded by tho government among tho 
Kumaon Hills, to apply tests likely io bo valuable 
in future. 

Next, in i nnection with moans of nomn unica- 
tioig the channels by and through which commerce 
permeates tho empire, tlio g.»voraor-central had a 
very formidable list of Works to notice Snrwvs 

irrigation ami canals, m m and lur] ,. 

railway^ tloclHo tak-sraplut, and postal coinninm- 

cations—had all Uui uia.lo tl.c .-..l.jcclu of , .. 
.■m/Mocru.s activity Uurinj the ofolit wars of the 
Dalhousie adinnustrauon. .V tiny-words must h 0 

i" i '.T V " ' ° f ,hw <"!*• i *>r it. Wo,- 

a .solutvly nccossttry ... order to a duo , |)prt iu io, 
o .lie narrative of lev.,It abcut to Voitov 


shoul 

really 


.. —-w, thni \v< 

r.s a preliminary, ki*ow whether Imp 
had or had not 1 > n neglected hi n, 
elements of pros] rity in tin yeaf* . nivdvvu’lr 
preceding tho outbreak. 

Measures, wo ham from the minute, nad i JwU . 
taken for executing exact surveys of all the mu !v 
annexed territory in the Punjuub, Pegu, Simte, 
Nagpoor, and Borar In the samo carofui m 
tlu piurV'V of Ihc older tevriiorios b id becu before 
carried out ; mid iu CVnti: l India‘the consent of 
all the native states has been obtained t 1 the 
making of a tope,; rapid cal survey, hud to u d mat- 
nation of all the boundark In-tween tho uvoi\d 
native slates, and between Uio Lrin-h torrimrie: 
and those of uative slates d a proceeding oxnoeted 
to lessen the Hv pi -lley o) I- ud concerning disputed 
bound ari 

The activity in irrigation- woiks nod canal* 
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rad unquestionably been very great. Tn 
Ganges Canal was opened in its main 
line, for the double purpose of irrigation and navi 
gation. A mighty work this, which no mutiny, 
no angry feelings, should induce the English public 
to forget. It is 525 miles in length, and in some 
parts 170 feet in width ; and considered as a canal 
for irrigation, ‘ it stands unequalled in its class and 
character among the efforts of civilised nations. 
Its length is fivefold greater than that of all the 
main lines of Lombardy united, and more than 
twice the length of the aggregate irrigation Hues of 
Lombardy and Egypt together—the only countries 
in the world whose works of irrigation rise above 
insignificance.’ Nor is this all. 4 As a single work 
of navigation for purposes of commerce, the Ganges 
Canal has no competitor throughout the world. 
No single canal in Europe has attained to half the 
magnitude of this Indian work. It nearly equals 
the aggregate length of the four greatest canals in 
Trance. It greatly exceeds all the first-class canals 
«'f Holland put together; and it is greater, by 
nearly one-third, than the greatest navigation 
canal in the United States of America.’ Pausing 
for one moment just, to observe that the writer of 
the words hero quoted seems to have temporarily 
forgotten the great c: lal of China, wo proceed to 
state, on the authority of Hit- minute, that when all 
th • branelk are finished, this noble Ganges Canal 
will bo OoO miles in length. It will then, by its 
pcri'ju.cn! overflowings, in'r ite a ;;; a half 
tin:. , lessening the terrible apprehensions of 
ft mine or dearth among millions of human beings. 
V> o may doubt or not on other subjects, but it is 
hupo siblo to doubt the sincerity of the Marquis of 
JX Uior.-ic when In says: 4 f trust I shall not bo 
un-glorious if I say that the successful 
run! completion * f such a work as tlio 
t would, even if it stood alone, ^idEce 
•o an Indian administration.’ But this 
■i b all the energies of the canal 
of a similar though smaller kind 
chow hero. An irrigation cimnl 
in the Punjaub, which, when 
Lm> 4G5 mile* in length, fed from 
All the old canal < formed in ho 
"f Hu* Punjaub, COO mile * in length, 

. and improved, mid 
i*» for I ho purpoHo of 
oub regulation, lrri- 
o or improved in the 
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almost from the Himalaya down to the ocean ; 
steamers had been placed upon it; and it had 
become a direct route for troops and travellers 
to many parts of Northern India, before attainable 
only by the Calcutta route. All the rivers in the 
upper part of the Punjaub had been surveyed, with 
a view to the determination of their capabilities 
for steam-navigation. No sooner was Pegu 
acquired, than steamers were placed upon the 
Irrawaddy, the great river of that country; and 
short canals of junction between various rivers had 
been so planned as to give promise of a complete 
line of river-steaming from Bassein to Moulinein. 
Arrangements had been made for placing steamers 
upon the river Burhampootcr or Brahmaputra, 
to connect Assam with the Bay of Bengal. Exten¬ 
sive works had been commenced to improve the 
navigation of the Godavery. The channels that 
lead from Calcutta through the Sundurbunds to 
the sea had been enlarged; and a great bridge over 
the Hoogly near the city had been planned. The 
port of Bombay had been greatly improved, and 
large works for water-supply commenced. At 
Kuracliee, at Madras, at Singapore, at Rangoon, 
and at other places, engineering improvement a 
bed been made to inercaso the accommodation 
for shipping. 

Wc follow the Marquis of Dalhousie from the 
river to the land, and trace with him the astonish¬ 
ing length of new road constructed or planned 
during his administration. A great trunk-road from 
Calcutta to Delhi had been extended nearly to the 
Sutlej ; and when the Punjaub became a British 
po.v. -ion, plans were immediately marked out for 
prolonging die same road to Looilianah, UmriDir, 
Wbore, Jdum, Attock, and fcesh&wur*—tin 
ing, if all be completed, a magnificent road 1500 
mile:* in length from Calcutta to the Afghan 
frontier, mailable both for commercial and mili¬ 
tary operations. The difficulties of crossing so 
many broad rivers in Northern India is immense, 
ami the cost Treat; but the marl, as the minute 
till u . * will repay a thousandfold the labour, ml 
h ,! treasure it Inis cost.’ Then, fine roads*hud 
b'tn formed from I'atna to Gya. from Cuttack 
to Ungool and Bumbhulpon, from Dacca to Akvab 
and dicrce far. ards A i:\ean ami Pegu ; while vast 
of iv.-d?. lirul bi \n Prom, st under consult :• 

• ft>r tho Punjaub, Sinde, and other 

1 ■ ’■ ; '•■ rod rogion i£ngh)<ers b id been 
< mpioved to plan a road from Simian;* A * tie. vei v 
llimalaya ii-eir, iu cuim.rt India with Tibet; a-, 
u w< uld greatly improve the social position of nil 
ilm native tribe? near it "When IVguwaa nP.aekoil 
and when a jriilitarv fureowa.s sent thither over- 
•• ■ Gdcutta, nundreds of clq haul wuo 

cm|.loved to fore • a way through the forests 
nadlcfs tr i ts bet .veen Aracan and pe_u • 
■ the *;»rii •/ of IS•'*5 » road had been forme.]’ 
Which a battalion could march briskly on 
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_ roads. Although railways were brought 

under the consideration of the Company in 
1843, nothing was done regarding them til! 1849, 
when a contract was entered into with a separate 
company to construct a certain length of railway 
which, if continued, would connect Calcutta with 
the north and north-west of India. In the 
spring of 1S53 the marquis recommended a bold 
line of policy in these matters: the sanction 
and support, in every available way, ol great 
lines of railway to connect Calcutta with Lahore, 
Bombay with Agra, Bombay with Madras, and 
Madras with the Malabar coast. A qualified 
approval of these schemes had been accorded 
by the Bust India Company, and engagements to 
the extent of ten millions sterling had been 
made for a railway from Delhi to Burdwan: 
a lino from Burdwan to Calcutta having been 
opened in 1855. The governor-general, not 
dreaming of mutinies and rebellions, named the 
year 1859 as the probable time of finishing the 
iron route from Calcutta to Delhi. Besides these 
engagements with the East India Railway Com¬ 
pany in the Bengal presidency, contracts had been 
made with the Great India Peninsula Company 
fin* a railway from Bombay to the Chant Moun¬ 
tains ; and another with the Bombay and Central 
India Company for a railway from Bombay to 
Khandeish and Nagpoor, and fur another from Surat 
to Almicdabad. On the eastern coast, the govern¬ 
ment had arranged with the Madras Railway 
Company for lines from Madras to the Malabar 
coast, r:?f Coimbatore, : nd from Varicmbaddy to 
Bangalore. The English nation has long blamed 
the East India Company for a dilatory policy in 
regard to railways; but all we have to do in this 
place is, on the authority of the governor-general, 
m specify in few words what had been done in 
the years immediately preceding the outbreak. 

lhe elect,ic telegraph — perhaps the grandest 
invention of «mr age- -found in India a congenial 
plaoa for its reception. 'Where tho officials 1 id 
no more rapid mean., of sending a message to a 
distance of a t lion and miles than the fleet ness ■ f 
a corps of foot-runners, it is no marvel that the 
achievements of the liylitning-mefwenger were 
i. yarded with an lager etc. An experimental 
line of cb ctrie telegraph was determined on to 
bo can a J out 1>\ Dr (uow Sir William) O'Shaugb- 
ncfisy; and when that energetic man made hi.^ 
report on the result in 185:!, ii. was at once deter 
min 4 to commence arrangements for lie s of 
immense length, to connect tho widely separated 
cities nf Calcutta. Madras. Bombay, and JYshawur, 
and the great towns between them. It was a 
grand id.-a.andwas v. adiib. realised; for by t ho 
month of March 185. an eh Ctrl»wire of 800 miles 
was e. !a!4 <bal between Calcutta and Agra; by 
’ he month of February 185 >. the towns of Oaleui >, 
^ L >’”b Attack, Bombay, and Madras were placed 
la telegraphic communication by 3000 miles of 
I’ 1U> » S( ‘ rv *ng nearly for v to. ns on the way : and 
i.iM-.Dg of jl'ojG anoti.or lcn/.h of ivnHi 


miles was added, from Attock to Eesliawur, from 
Bangalore to Ootacamund, and from Rangoon to 
the Burmese frontier. Many works of great mag¬ 
nitude were required ; there were few good roads 
for the workmen to avail themselves of; there 
were few bridges; there wero deadly jungles to be 
passed; there was every variety of foundation, 
from loose black soil to bare rocky wastes ; there 
were seventy large rivers to be crossed, either by 
cables in the water, or by wires extended on the 
tops of masts; there was a cable of two miles 
required to cross the Toongabudra, and one of three 
miles to cross the Sone— and yet he entire work 
was comprised within a cost of 500 rupees or £50 
per mile : perhaps the wisest expenditure ever 
incurred in India. Repeatedly has a message 
relating to news from England, been transmitted 
10*00 miles, from Bombay to Calcutta, in less than 
three-quarters of an hour; and it ha> beppme .a 
regular routine that jtfye government at Calcutta 
shall be in possession of a coi i of 

telegraphic news iV. ... 

hours after the anchoring of the mail-steamer at 
Bombay. Who can conceive the bewilderment of 
the Hindoo mind at such achievements! it is cer¬ 
tainly permissible to the governor-gem oral to refer 
with pride to two or three among many instances 
of the remarkable service rendered by these tele¬ 
graph 1 . * V\ hen her Majesty's loth Hussars wore 
ordered with all speed from Bo • i 

a message requesting instructions 1 regarding their 
despatch was one day received by me at Calcutta 
from the government of Bombay, ah >ut nine 
o’clock in the morning. Instructions were tbv u 
with sent toft by the telegraph in replv ; and an 
jui .. .r to that reply wsis^ftgain received r. 
a from Bombay in tho evening of the sanile 
^ ' car before, the same communi dim 
for the despatch of spec ly reiuf ircemcnis to the 
s,at Of war, which occupied by the telegraph m 
more than ticc'-'r houy ,... 1 , 1,1 „ .. 1 , 

Bant-ftloro to tl.c »hnj iuUP , ’ , ‘ 77 - 

!• 1 uh •"< ... C T - 9 

.vi.h ,lcs,.atcl,c» l.v • I ; .pi, P;;.. iT.y'-"'- 

got.ready for * mce ; it nr,.,),,-,! lu .„ , 
d v.iu; tbcw- 1 ovo tb« . 

j ready to receive it/ Again; ‘On the 71 , ul * 

I February 185fl, as suon r.; ilhi : dniini trafi.Mi t ,f 
1 Oude was assuredly under British government t 
1 branch-electric telegraph fVom Cawiiporc to i.u. i. 

, now was forthwith commouecd ; in eij htecn wurk- 
! iny-'UyH it was complete!, including the hr, i,. , 

] of a cable, six dionsaiul feet in length, aeiv. s iu'< 
river (hinges. On the morning mi which l resum’d 
the government in India, General Outrun v as 
asked l»v telegraph . “ Is nil well in Oiulc r p , l0 
nilsvv r . “ \ *1 i- well in Ot.le, w 1 .1 i\ ■ >d « . ^ 

a her noon, and greeted Lord (.‘aim genii ; 1 liut 
arrival. Little di 1 the new governor guttural thou 
| foresee in how few ‘non <s h Would r«s i\<* 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


r 6of that all was not well in Oude. IIow- 
Marquis of Dalbousic was justified in 
adverting with satisfaction to the establishment of 
telegraphic communication during liis reign of 
power; and he insists on full credit being due to the 
East India Company for what was done in that 
direction. ‘I make bold to say, that whether 
regard he had to promptitude of executive action, 
to 'peed and solidity of construction, to rapidity of 
organisation, to liberality of charge, or to the early 
realisation and vast magnitude of increased politi¬ 
cal influence in tlic East, the achievement of the 
Honourable Company in the establishment of the 
electric telegraph in India may challenge com- 
parisen vitli any public enterprise which has been 
carried into execution in recent times, among the 
raviolis of Europe, or in America itself.’ 

Tin; postal system had not been allowed to 
stagnate during the eight years under considera¬ 
tion. A commission had been appointed in 18o0, 
to inquire into ttu best means of increasing the 
efficiency of the system; and under the reoom- 
im ndations of this commission, great improvements 
b nl been made. A director-general of the posfc- 
ofiicc for the whole of India had been appointed; 
a uni!Trinity of rate irrespective of distance had 
been established (three farthings for a letter, and 
three half-pence for a newspaper); prepayment 
by postage-stamps had been substituted for cash 
payment; tho privileges of official franking had 
hr m almost abolished; and a uniform sixpenny 
lute was fixed for letters between India and 
England. Here again tho governor-general insists, 
nut only that the Indian government bad worked 
zealously, but that England herself had been out¬ 
stripped in litral policy. ‘In England, a single 
1 . r is conveyed to any part of the British isles 
. . . in India, a single letter is ''"n- 

vevt l over distances immeasurably greater—from 
Pohawnr. on the borders of Afghanistan, to the 
rout horn most village of (ape Comorin, or from 
D» houghur, in Upper Assam, to Kuracheo at the 
month of the Indus—-for no more than three 
fardmi'/tf. The postage chargeable on tho same 
]«JAy Ihivc year ago in India would not have, 
been If : than one shilling, or sixteen times the 
} sent charge. Again, inceuniformratosofpostage 
b» tween England ;i< 1 India have been established, 
Tie . •< ’i recruit who joins liis regiment on our 
furthest frontier at Poshawur, may write to his 
t in- . [ John o’ OrotV’ House, and may send 

h Mi t to Ik i* ‘ixpciiee; tlircu \ ear < 

. i. f (In 1 Name um > < i’ 1 » ot have carried his 
hater b'Wund Lahore.’ 

. i ,,it hid been tho activity of the Company 
•ud hr governor-};* . oral, in the course of eight 
, in developing the productive resources of 
our iMcutuI empire, that •• department of Public 
Works laid become essentially necessary. Tho 
Company ox pended from two to three millions 
•Uu’hnif Mununlly iu this direction, Mid a now 
■ iii iN.ii liad l»r ui made to conduct tlm \ - I'ioiiH 
v.'i'U* on winch thin amount of expenditure was | 


to bo bestowed. dVhcn the great roads and 
were being planned and executed, numerous civil 
engineers were of course needed; and the minute 
tells us that 1 it was the far-seeing sagacity of Mr 
Thomason which first anticipated tho necessity of 
training engineers in the country itself in which 
they were to he employed, and which first suggested 
an effectual method of doing so. On his recom¬ 
mendation, the civil engineering college at Roorkce, 
which now rightly bears his honoured name, was 
founded with the consent of the Honourable Court. 
It has already been enlarged and extended greatly 
beyond its original limits. Instruction in it is 
given to soldiers preparing for subordinate employ¬ 
ment in the Public Works department, to young 
gentlemen not in tlic service of government, and 
to natives upon certain conditions. A higher 
cla^s for commissioned officers of tho army was 
created some years ago, at tho suggestion of the 
late Sir Charles Napier; and the government has 
been most ready to consent to ofiicers obtaining 
leave to study there, as in the senior department 
at Sandhurst. Excellent fruit has already been 
borno by this institution; mauy good servants 
have already been sent forth into [from '?] tlu* 
department ; and applications for the sendees of 
students of tlie Thomason College were, before 
long, received from oiber local governments.’ But 
this was not all : civil engineering collegoa arid 
classes were formed at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Lahore, and Pnouah. 

So greatly had the various public works on 
rivers and harbours, roads and canals, telegraphic 
aud postal communications, increased the trade of 
India, that the shipping entries increased regularly 
year by year. There were about six hundred 
vessels, exclusive of trading craft, that ascended 
the Hoogly to Calcutta in 18:7; by 18.00, the 
number had augmented to twelve hundred; and 
the tonnage had risen in a till greater ratio. 

What is the English nation to think of all tills*, 
and how re oncile it with tho tragedies destined 
so aoou to aflliet tluif magnificent country ? Here 
we find the highest representative of the British 
crov. ii narrating and describing, in word too clear 
to bo misunderstood, political and commercial 
advance man •• of a re.til}* stupendous kind, effected 
within he short period of eivrlit years. Wc read 
of v.’.m. territories conquered, tributary Mates 
annexed, amicablo rotations with other states 
strength md, territorial revenues jncrca.scd, 
improved administration organi h the civil 
service purified, legislative reforms < ifoctcd, pri on- 
discipline improved, native eolleg* i and cciionh 
established, medical aid disuetpinated, thuggee 
Mid dacoitco put down, suttee and infanticide 
discouraged, cliutchr.< anil chapels built, minister-’, 
of religion hale ried. Wo arc tuld of the cultivation 
of raw produce being fo>tmd, tho improvement 
ot’ livc-stvak incur d, the availability of mineral 
treasure b’htcd, exacv tea riiorin! surveys com- 
pUd, , fir., dons irrigation and navigation canals 
com ‘ i irued, flotillas of river-si camera u::t.\bl! bed, 
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li arbours enlarged and deepened, mauni¬ 
formed, long linos of railway com¬ 
menced, thousands of miles of electric telegi$ph 
set to work, vast postal improvements insured. 
Wo read till this, and we cannot marvel if the 
ruler of India felt sonio pride in his share of tho 
work. But still the problem remains unsolved— 
was the great Revolt foreshadowed in any of these 
achievements ? As the mutiny began among the 
military, it may be well to see what information 
is afforded by the minute concerning military 
reforms between tlie 3 'ears 1846 and 135G. 

It is truly remarkable, knowing what the 
English nation now so painfully knows, that, the 
Marquis of Balhousie, in narrating tho va.ious 
improvements introduced by him in the militn’y 
system, passes at once to the Jlri.'ish soldiers: 
distinctly asserting that . 1 the position of the tui'fr 
soldier iu India has Jong been such as to leave 
hardly any circumstance of his condition in need 
of improvement.’ Tho British troops, we are 
told, had been benefited in many ways. The 
terms of service in India had been limited to 
twelve years as a maximum ; the rations had 
been greatly improved ; malt liquor had been 
substituted for destructive ardent spirits; tho 
barracks had been mostly rebuilt, with modifica¬ 
tions depending i n the climate of each station ; 
separate barracks had been sot apart for tho 
married men of each regiment; lavatories and 
reading-rooms had become recognised portions 
of every barrack ; punkfyas or cooling fans had 
been adopted for barracks in hot stations, and 
additional bed-coverings in cold ; swimming-baths 
liad been formed at most »f tho stations; soldiers* 
gardens had been formed at many of tho canton- 
inontsj workshop:; and tools lbr handicraftsmen 
had boon attached to the barracks; sanitaria had 
been built among the hill fur sick soldiers; and 
i vTangt-moms h oi been framed for acclimiitisii 
all recruits from I'mdand before sending thorn into 
hot districts on .service. Tlum, as to tho officers 
bhiefiriragc r' i. had boon ofibred lbr tho Ofli< rs 
to make them'wives proficient in tho native 
languages. A principle had boon declared and 
established, that promotion by seniority should 
no huger guvern ihe service; but that the tost 
should be‘the selection of no man, whatever his 
standing, unless h was confer dly capable and 
efiicieiit* With the consent of the Quern, tho 
Com party’s offi ers had 1 . id granted to them the 
recognition, until then rati.or humiliatingly wnli- 
hehl, of tin ir milit try rani:, not only in India- but 
throughout the world. A military orphan school 
had been established in tho hill district?. All 
tin military departments had been revised and 
•mioiufid, tho commissariat placed on a wh 1 ly 
11 ! 'v hr is. and tho military clothing supplied on a 
m r-: efficient, - s , { ih.m htiforo. 

Agam i i th r rch butllod. Wo find hi the 
ihiuutc proofs onl that India had become ;r. a . 
Gn ‘l b'aud; if the scads of rebellion existed, they 
Juried under tho hi /ip :o which described 


material and social advancement Is it . 
England, in 1850, had yet to learn to uudoi-dand 
tho native character ? Such may bo; for thva>ice 
came to the knowledge of; our government v. irh 
astounding suddenness; and thero may be -ome 
other kind of thuggee, religious or social, still to 
bo learned by us. Let. us hear in mind what 
this thuggee or thugism was, and who were ihc 
Thugs. Many years ago, uneasy whispers parsed 
among tho British residents in India. Rumours 
went abroad of the fate of unsuspecting travellers 
ensnared while walking or riding upon the road, 
lassoed or strangl'd by means of a silkeu ei rd 
and robbed of their personal property ; the 
rumours wero believed to be true : but it -was long 
ore the Indian government succeeded in briugin" 
to light the stupendous conspiracy or system on 
which these atrocities were based. It V. ; tb a 
found that there exists a kind of religious boc.lv / 
India, called Thugs, among whom murder and 
robbery are portions of a religious rite, established 
more than a thousand years ago. They wor-Jiiu 
Knli, one of the deities of the U&doft faith, in 
feangs varying from ten to two hundred/thov 
distribute themselves— or rather did distrib,. b 
themselves, before the energetic measures <»f the 

government luid nearly suppressed their system_ 

about various parts of India, sacrificing to tln-ir 
tutelary goddess fcvery victim they can sei/.e, an 1 
sharing the plunder among themselves. They 
shed no blood, except under special circumstam . 
murder being their religion, the perfuiniauco of 
its duties requires secrecy, hotter observed by a 
nooso or a cord than by a knife <n lirc.u m. 
Every gang has its loader, teach r, eiirapgci 
stranglers, and gravedigger . ; each with ’ j 
prescribed duties. When' a traveller, suppovgd 
or known to have treasure about h ini, hr - Ivan 
im igled to a selected spot U the or 

on trapper**, ho is speedily put toVu ,‘h cpm.lv 1 > 
11,0 or >( 1 "< U vs.nnd tlu -,1 s .V^u-niuaV 

>'! acod "ricrtvmuA by tho , or 

.1;..^ that ,.o vwiigo >..f diVturl, 1 . mh > 
Vts.l.lo* 1 his don.-, tho, , Tor . . 

r We r, K " ;i ^ t , ,1 ' 

ft-m 1... i.iur. ,.,°d man. , V , ' 

d is wholly Hi, 

rompnsu Molianmicdmis , well ns , 
it is wipi'osod by some inquitvm 
Mohammedans have ingrafted a b> - torn -f v >hb,, 
on that which was originally ,o ivi,_ i . j, uv j , *_ 
murder as part of a sacrifice fi n dei» w 

We repea : there vuny bo hi me mui. 1 *. . . 

] thuggee ye, tube discovered in India; blit, nil v . 

I luivo now to assert i?, that the condition of I . h a 
in 18GG did not su; n- m the votirin ov n. r 
general tho slightest suspicion that the thit : -h m 
1 that eou'.u v., -\ ,.»i ti 10 edge of it \obano* 


T *tio visitor to On llrltieb Mtucnm, in o 
tlio ICthoo'.Afcpftrtmvnt, will 
11- nre*. nuidellod l»y a native Hindoo. ..f u„. n 
(/ u"j[ i,i I'li i i Ml in thru- p» ■ |.f r »oAlidm« 

(or urunUy t*nKfiRCi1 

str^ngHiij,, uml buryln^ n iviutU. -. ::d lluu » 


. fU 4h« Mli-CMii 
in t |Unl|)oi!.<r.(., 

•• ,.U,p'i- to I ml- 

.Old \il . W\i‘\ r 
i (-. .if «nim|i|iii 

trim the v -t 















ing his remarkable minute: ‘ My part- 
prayer for India is, that, in all time 
to come, these reports from the presidencies and 
provinces under our rule may form, in each suc¬ 
cessive year, a happy record of peace, prosperity, 
and progress.’ No forebodings here, it is evident. 
Nevertheless, there are isolated passages -which, 
read as England can now read them, are worthy of 
notice. One runs thus: 4 No prudent man, who has 
any knowledge of Eastern affairs, would ever ven¬ 
ture to predict the maintenance of continued peace 
within our Eastern possessions. Experience, fre¬ 
quent hard and recent experience, has taught us 
that war from without, or rebellion from within, 
may at an}’ time be raised against us, in quarters 
where they were the least to be expected, and by 
the most feeble and unlikely instruments. No man, 
therefore, can ever prudently hold forth assurance 
of continued peace in India.’ Again: ‘ In terri¬ 
tories and among a population so vast, occasional 
disturbance must needs prevail. Raids and forays 
are, and will still be, reported from the western 
frontier. From time to time marauding expedi¬ 
tions will descend into the plains ; and again 
expeditions to punish the marauders will pene¬ 
trate the hills. Nor can it be expected but that, 
among Iribes so various and multitudes so inmim- 
< able, local outbreaks will from time to time 
occur.’ But in another place he seeks to lessen 
the force and value of any such disturbances as 


these. ‘ With respect to the frontier raidsf 
arc and must for the present be viewed as events 
inseparable from the state of society which for 
centuries past has existed among the mountain 
tribes. They are no more to be regarded as 
interruptions of the general poaco in India, than 
the street-brawls which appear among the every¬ 
day proceedings of a police-court in London arc 
regarded as indications of the existence of civil 
war in England. I trust, therefore, that I am 
guilty of no presumption in saying, that I shall 
leave the Indian Empire in peace, without and 
within.’ 

Such, then, is a govern ov-geiicrafs picture of the 
condition of the British Empire in India in the 
spring of 1850 : a picture in which there arc 
scarcely any dark colours, or such as th painter 
believed to be dark. We may learn many things 
from it: among others, a consciousness bow little 
we even now know of the millions of Hindostan— 
their motives, their secrets, their animosities, their 
aspirations. The bright picture of 1850, the revolt¬ 
ing tragedies of 1S57 — how little relation docs 
there appear between them! That there is a 
relation all must admit, who are accustomed to 
Study the link- of the chain that connect Olio event 
with another ; but at what point the relation 
occurs, is precisely the question on which men’s 
opinions will differ until long and dispassionate 
attention has been bestowed on the whole subject. 


[This maybe a convenient place 5a which to introduce a few observation* on three nnhjcHs likely to coma with much frfquoncy 
undei tho notice of tho reader in tho follow! eli«| : namely, th( ' f town* it. In o thrre treat 

!• • 1 ck>.~il. ilix repancic i in the current motion of spoiling the name* of Indian persons and p!no?v-and the intanlmrs of 

•o.f.c of (it© u.iiU words, frequently u:cd In connection with Indian aflairs.] 


Dlrtancrx *—Vor convenience of occasional reference, a 
luUr of j»onn* of ;he «li. '.aurv< in India is here given. It 
' . ll " been -’oiiijiileil fr°Tn t-lie larger tables of Taylor, Garden, , 
Hum ikon, nnd Parbury. Many of the distances are esti- ) 
»r.ul in porno publications at smaller amount, owing, it 
j.. l><\ lo the opening of new and shorter rouf< s : 
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wjjJii /.—It ir, perfc tly hopeless to attempt hero 
rt.inent of the vexed question of Oriental ortho¬ 
graphy, tho fq- Hint; of the name' of Indian jH.-r.-ons and 
places. It ve rely oil on" governor-general, the next 
contradict..^ him ; the commando -in-cliief very likely differs 
from both : authors and travellers have each a theory of his 
own: while newspaper correspondents dash ree.hle.--.-Jy at 
rny form of v.-orcl that firot comes to hand. Readers must 
therefore hold themselves ready for these complexities and 
f t detecting the same mime under two or three different 
forms. The following will suffice to chew our meaning:— 


Deccan, Dekk.ni, Dukliuu—Pcshnwur, Pc.diawar—Mahomet, 
Mehemet, Mohammed, Mahomined, Muhiumnud—Sutlej, 
Sutlcdgc— Siude, Scirnlo, Sindh—Himalaya, flimmaleh— 
Q iWnpoi c, Caw ape - Sikhs, Soiki—Gujeraii, (Juzcnrty 
Ali, Alee, Ally—Clients. Ca.its— rfepo;Sip ihi • — Faquir, 
Fakeor—Oud& Oudh—Bengali, Bengale -Burham] ter, 
■Brahmaj)u< i a —x\ t:im, As?am—Nopal, Nepaul—Sikkim, 
Sikim—Thilnt, Tintt ftoorkns, dhoorkas—C i.dmicre, 

('■a h nicer. Ka ihmir— Doah, Dooab—Sudra, Soodio— 
di-hnu, Vifhnoo —Ihuldi t, lluddliist, we. Mr Ihornton, 
in his ex.'dii nt (i’i::eiR‘.r of India, gives a curious instance 
of this complexity, in eh mi modes of spelling the namo of 
one town, each resting on come good authority —Bikaner, 
Bhieanor, Bikr.nccr, Bicknnoer, Biekanere, Bikkanecr, 
Bhikanere, Beekaneor, Bee leaner, Beykancer, Bicanerc. 
One moro in. ianro « ;n sndice. \ i.-oount Canning, writing 
lo tli- directors . t the lvi c India Company concerning the 
- duct .f n ; m •. , w-ll 'd the man's name Shirk Po.Itvo. 
A fortnight afterwards, the somo governor-general, writing 
’ 

' ' '' i SImik P , , 

vAunsd m far m posable to make the epcUing i u the 
n 'Uatite and the map huraionme. 

V,„v.b I'-'-re pma.t a ewfaluy of about 
inly words mu.-h u cd Xwl:a. both in conation m,1 
th the m 1 . 

*'** TI " * :!l U> ■ initials or nyllablos p., p or j u 
■ 

A r" 1 t’ U t 

V V. “ l “ J an Cril languages. Pamil or 
T r nnl u 111 "U.o • f ill- di -■ riots of tioutlieru In,V < 

-^wfTV'Y; f T "‘ ot R i" iUhi s‘-iv-n, to 

1 ‘ llc th ' rCvl :r for discrepancies above adverted to : 

Ah : av '' ta ' : >•' -'lap, .ition thu : V Vr 

!‘\ c V;,,v: "• or W;.t i. .1 by live rivers; /).*>/., v di ;1 ;>L 
hctwjvn two nvu-, ; equivalent in meaning to the 

1 Tlc.: JifoCp" 1 ,i» a, 

Ml ‘‘' '.'V; Inhabitod; a town or city; such as Allahabad, 
,..y «t(,Odj ITmnv’itul, ,.;ty ,)t H VMT. 

t\* l't u " 'V "’- 1 m»n l.' lv. 

4 , * ’ ‘ .' im ” °nd<wrm«nt in the doinc^iie ciivle, 


11Mf i , . . .. "i in .' «minr>»Lic cuvie, 

"v"'.V lc:,t P, ,!l ! «1> dear, nrnl 1 

ho.h t«» a father and hu ehihl. 

. I'' ' ,u a i j! '*.• Ai’th.yn {jo .'i is a . i lo* at l 


trden out.ide Delhi*. 

• ; 

i.m. of i>..,,im.y n„ I olher,. 

JituHr / H11 r | X ’ t ' a> ‘- ni it poti n mule ft n] 

t Ou:a/n\ an exchange or innrkc. ]*l.icc. 


Ifryu i (T.), a princess, a lady of high rank. 
nhastce, UhiM, a water-i rricr. 
jBobachcc, bihmrch) tT.V an Indian offi<vrs e.ool;. 

Budge row, bujrd (5\>, a Gfftngis beat of lar - ii? \ 
Bungalow, bangld (II.), a kotuv or dwelling. 

Ckern;, rkerl (Tam.), village or town; ter mil di'n t \ 
the name of many places in Southern India: such as 
Pondichcrrg. 

Chit, chitti (H.), a note or letter. 

Chupattg , cMptiti (P.), a thin cake of unleavened Ii.dian- 
eorn bread. 

Coolie , ku!i (T.), a porter or carrier. 

Ctitchmy, Icachari (H.\ an official room; a court of 
justice. 

J> ’Celt, (Idl'd i! (II.), a gang-robber. 

dahkj dawk (II.',. the Indian post, j nd the arrnugc- 
mcnt3 connected with it. 

Bcuan, a native minister or agent. 

Post (PA a friend. 

Fcringhee , a Frank or European. 
ko.keo’, fitldr (A.), u mendicant devotee. 

Glta^ec, ghazi (A.), a true, believer who i> -1 11 - . 

iulidTo : hence Ghdz'eepoor , citj • f the ; 5 ,ful 
(idinida i::c, golanddz (Pd, a native artilleryman.* 
JIavildur (P.), a native s:rg;:mt. 

Jehad (A.), a holy war. 

Jemadar (P.), a native lieutenant 
Jhe geerdar, jeghiredar, jdglrddr (P.),the holder of land 
granted for services, 

Mi)h>j.,'rmn (A.), a last hold s.icrc t by Moliunm.•,! , u , 
on the tenth day of ti e krst montli in their t 
equivalent to the 25th of July. 

Mvxjid (A.), a mosque: thencC jirv.ia nusjid or 
jum'aah masjid, a cathedral or chief mosque. 
yaik, naig (8.), a native corporal. 

' ■ A 

precedence among tluf ilahrattas; ydnd Sahib, s.> fur 
a ft mily or persona 1 nani si.. ly a 
combination of two terms of renp^-t (hoc Sahib) f r a 
person whe ? real namo was Dhumlu 1'unt. 

A ib, naij Jj . iiuwdb (A.), derived from uu ib, u \ iccro^ 
or vicegerent 

yi.dd < uadi *S.). a river. 

X nil ah, vdhi ; lia brook, water-eating the cha.M-.rt i 
a torrenh 

Peit , fxUlctnaot (M, a town ; * t rndp»i of the 

names of iu#ny places in S ou thm i Ir.d a; :• • - 

Srringa^afa.n, the city of b'hri Uanga, . ilu • * 
divinity. 

/>,. rt\), .• me -. cr r n* f ... ;u . !rhnt> 

W, a town : 1 1,0 .in,1 

, «*a. ns/i ;qwc 1 , 1 , , , tc , w „ t , £ 

IihamtiL 

i; ”i '(••• tailiury nurte or nri«r: th.** 

i: in',* i«rln',ilni luvmco tit f, . . 

i y*m Jta l uoolami. • 

R*fut, a pemunt mdtivatnr. 

S<>hib, f dab, .fid-i,b (A. . lord : a youth m." * 

■ . : ' ' " 

in tho Cmup..M\ . . *'ice; iu that « * Bombay, B. 
ln< lie i umnim; • f .v p-on **r luot-mr f-cnoor. 
tin 

S'.orar (PA. a nnti' •' horseman or trooper 
Snbadnv, enith did <' (A.), n native caplnin. 

Tu lt KU y htpjxi! ibi, * part'd M I-', ton; the p u 
Zc.nday, JMniml-r (PA, t» laud owner. 
























CHAPTER L 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN AN MY AT THE TIME OF THE OUTBREAK. 


HE magnificent India wliic 
began to revolt from England i 



vliicli 
in 

the early months of 1857 ; which 
- Js continued that Revolt until it 
./ spread to many thousands of squaro 
miles; which conducted the Revolt 
in a manner that appalled all the 
. civilised world by its unutterable 

horrors — this India was, after all, not 
I ’)r ' really unsound at its core. It was not so 
,J much li e people who rebelled, as the soldiers. 
'Whatever grievances the hundred and seventy 
millions of human beings in that wondorful coun¬ 
try m: y have had to bear; whatever complaints 
may . ivo » cn justifiablu on tliiir pa vis •• gainst 
•cir native princes or the British government; 
and whatever may hav been the feelings of those 
muivo pi'mces towards the British—all of which 
i is will have 10 he considered iu later chapter. 
of this York — still it remains inconfcstable that the 
outbreak v n ; a military revolt rather than a 
national rebellion. The Hindoo foot-sold ior, fed 
and join by tbo British, ran off with his arm; and 
j. y uniform, and {'ought against those who had 
’♦I'tur' 3d him ; the Mohammedan trooper, with his 
gl'i'uing equipment;; and his line liorso, escaped 
'•\ iih botii in hhe manner, and became suddenly an 
">■ my iii ..fa friend and servant. What effect, 
t .uo treachery may have had ou the populace of the 
luvvviM. i, another question; we have at present 
• ii,;. ot »1 with the military origin oftho struggle. 
®bire, therrloro, it become-; at once necessary 
* 111 ' v- i Kr si ion Id be sapplitd with an intci- 

! yililuo to tbo Kcrh’fi of c oni a ground-ork 
! i bin aj pvceiution oi them may r<-«i. As 
t wvjik • in.;* ai something no-rc than n more 
1 ' vd of t.ivi.'tcrs and victoria , .dl fho parts 

' h' l»c mri'lv to bear • .n <1 finite n -kafir*:; uno 
1 r; and th» fliv.t of flu.'so relations is—— 

'•.w-m id,, tnumioui movements themsclva*. and 

f.m h-.il i.«*i wt mud., those movements. Before 
< ■. ■ 11 1 what r . 

, }> now who tl.cj ' upovrf a re; before 
,,o. ii to . mi Indian regiment in rcvoli, 

w. in id k>ow of what dumontH it consist . ami 
wh:it mo ii»s lrngc* whun in cuntomnoiga or v. hen 


on tiro ttuivd. 
in , ’ net <. f 


and be' 


i Wo 


rociafe tli«^ 


pic i uthd Annie* remainin', 


faithful while that of Bengal revolted, wc must 
know what is meant by a presidency, and in what 
way the Anglo-Indian army hem's relation to the 
territorial divisions of India. We shall net need 
for those purposes to give here a formal history of 
Hindostan, nor a history of tho rise and con dilu¬ 
tion of tlio East India Company, nor an account of 
the manners and custom ; of the Hindoos, nor 
narrative of the British wars in India in past ages, 
nor a topographical description of India—many of. 
these subject.; will demand attention iu later 
pages; but at prescut only so much w ill be 
touched upon as is n< ossary for the bare under¬ 
standing Of the /ocftf of the Revolt, leaving the 
causes for the present in abeyance. 

What are the authoritative or offi cial divisions 
of th<. country in reference to the governors who 
control and the soldiers who fight (or ought to 
light) for it ? Whnt are the modes in wlm-li a v;rl 
region, extending inoro than a thousand miles in 
many different din etions, is or nry K- traversed 
], y ' " • ildiers who fight again - L Hi* ir emi »!».•', c”y 
and by true soldiers who punish tue re Is * Wlro 
and who arc tho soldiers thus adverted to; ho'\ 
many, of what races, how h acd. b -w paid and 
supported, where ciiT.iiv'od, liow off.acred 7 T1 k’o 
are the three subjects that will occupy a. brief 
chapter; after which the narrative of V Revolt 
may with profit hi. at once enter, <1 upon, 

Ar-l first* for India as an imhmufio country 
governed b; a people living eight or ten thou-, tnd 
nine distant. Talk as we may, there are few : . :mn • 
u rhoeftn realbe the true magnitude of thi* Idea - 
.■ . uo hearing of tho rckdion bonio h\ iw» ■». ■ ’ 
island* in a remote corner of Europe to t legion 
v. l -1[ bas be .a famed since tl e linio * f Alexander 
die fjr.at. Tho British .Empire in lndn. —\vh.it 
dots it denote? Even before, tb - •*mi-«ifion of 
Reg- and Nugpoor, tlm Rr^inli posao .sions 
hi Irdia r ('red nearly >.* 11 11 d 11 ‘ o miles , l ut 
as tbo influence of Enid* ■< 1 h #•’•* hially extending 
over (lit- ptut-■ ct •• nt. l tb;' hith. rto iiidopondcni 
stale*, wo shall t-v 1 ‘"iicoivo the whole (without 
IVyi wl’.icb ’• altogether e-'-'ward of vl,<L is 

ci.nnitl i o ! Ii" 1 »»> n* a compact tcn i <ry of 
' 

tl r tj * »i Kingdom, axtocn \ 


O! 

as 


III -II l*i • t: i, tv entydi 


times 


« as lat'g< 
’ 
















WHtsr, 



ANGLO-INDIAN ARMY AT TIIE TIME OF THE OUTBREAK. 


a ml Wales : doublo the size, in fac\ of 
urcat Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia, and Switzerland, ail 
combined. Nor is this, like the Russian Empire, a 
vast but thinly populated region. It contains at 
least a hundred and eighty millions of human 
beings, move than a hundred and thirty mil’iuns 
of whom aro the direct subjects of Queen 1 ieloria 
— that is, if anything can be direct., connected 
with the anomalous relations between the Crown 
and the East India Company. 

It comes within the knowlcdgo of mos< intelli¬ 
gent English readers at the present day, that this 
Indian Empire, governed by a curiously compli¬ 
cated bargain between a sovereign and a company, 
hns been growing for a hundred years, and still 
continues growing. In fits ol national angel* or 
international generosity, wo inveigh against the 
Czar of Russia for processes of aggre^ion and 
plans of annexation in regions around and between 
the Caspian and Black Reas, and we compassionate 
and assist bis weak neighbours under the pressure 
of his ambition : but it is only in times of c::eitc- 
ment or peril that wo consider tho extraordinary 
way in which our own Indian Empire lias been 
built up—by conquest, by purchase, by forfeiture— 
and in somo eases by means which, called robbery 
by our enemies, do at any rate demand a little com¬ 
punction from us as a Christian people. Exactly 
a century ago, England scarcely occupied a foot 
of ground in India ; her power was almost crushed 
out by the native nawab who rendered liimcelf 
infamous by the episode of tho Black Hole at 
Calcutta ; and it was in tbo year after that atrocity 
—namely, in 175*7, that ( live began iliosc wonder¬ 
ful victories which established a permanent ba:i 
fu- a British F /no in Jlnidostan. Ami wlmt a 
continuous growth by increment lias since been 
>i-pl.\ C (l! Th P y. 'inuli , Ma>iulipntam, Bind 
van, Mulnaporo, Chittagong. Bengal, Bahar, the 
• NorihVrn'Circai’i*, Benares, nil priced int > Bihi .1 
bands bv the yen> 1775 ; tho next tv.ynty-fivo 
years brought to u a tho ownership of Raisetto, 
C.ciorc, Pulo Pcnuiy:, Malabar, Dindigul, Rale 1 i 
Biimuuihnl, Coimb tore, ( . u ra Tanjore, and 1 
portions of the Deccan and Myem e; in tho first ( 
quarter of the present centir-y tlm list, was v tree cl 
by tho Carnfttio, ■ i wikhpore, the Ik ah, Bare II 
g of Bu toutid Onttac 1 
n 

Bonrinh, tho Con an, portions ot Tl.duatta cunrary, 
districts iu Bejapor© and Ahmednuggur, Hingap* • , 
and Malacca; in the next period «• cepni h.— \\ 
tho ucipiir it'Ons im'h’.c A a- sum, A lei ’ 

Horim, the Nerluuhla Hist riots, Fat m, B umbluilporx 
Koorg, Loodiannh, Kurnaul, »Si*n'lo and Bus .ml 
limdur Doab ; while during the tiuhi y. a vs of the 
M.'rqui*« l> a i- ,,y ;v Air. jistiuii a r f >• 
mi hia own authority, there wore <Y d IV. a, i’ 
Funjtuw, Njigpnur/ Ondo, Sak'.ra. .lhansi, and 
Berai—nil the;e in exactly a century. 

— • y libp. ,jf Briti >h \\ in is p! i • ' Under n 

governor-general, who.-c ofllciid rcsiJnno is a. 



Calcutta, and who is assisted by a kind of ol .m 
or council of ministers. Formerly there, were ;J: \ ' 
presidencies, under whom the whole ier- itory w::s 
placed; two bring under the govern of B"!ish.yv 
and Madras, and the remainder, called die Bengal 
presidency, being under the govcnmr-LViier.d him¬ 
self, who was to this extent vested with a spe 
as well as a gen nil government. But in pr. < s 
of time it was found impossible for tin's officii to 
fulfil all the duties imposed upon him;'and tho 
reat Bengal presi i 

arc now live local governors of great distrit Is—the 
governor-general himself, who directly rules n...i y 
of the newly acquired regims; the lieiiloiuim- 
governor of tho North'wcst Provinces, who rules 
some of the country formerly included in 
presidency of Bengal; the lieutenant-governor <-.r 
the Lower Province*, who rules the rest of i 
country; and the governors of Madras and Bombay 
whose range of territory has no! undergone um,’h 
increase in recent years. Let us learn a Id.lo 
concerning each of these five. 

Madras, as a presidency or government, in ] 
the whole of the south of India, where its nar¬ 
rowed, peninsular form is most apparent, up to 
about latitude 1G J north, together with a strip >tiU 
further north on the east "or Coromandel eo - -. 
Its greatest inland intent is about 900 miles : u 
one direction, and 450 in another ; while Ps - box 
are washed by the Indian Ocean and tbc Bay < n 
Bengal along a coast-line of no less than I7 <h) 
mi 1 cs—nnfortun atyly, h o weve 


er, very 

with ports and anchorages. There aro about 
thirty districts and states under die governors 
rule—somo as ‘ regulation <ii. rim,' others ns 
‘ non-regulation districts,’ and ether, as • mdivo 
state.-;, 'fho dideronco betv.oen th . throe limb 
may be thus briefly indicated: the k regulnd.-n 1 
«» » ' >‘b Briti h, and am vum, 1 

directly l.y tho chief of *J, C . jmMj ( „cv : ,V 
t-c^nlatio" di-tmN aro Uou 
th-.u;'h o! nv.ro recent a<.< ut int io ,. ‘ 1, t ' 
(rovern il by n;,vnt- ,. r o.mn,;v> . 

‘native states* huv». JU , A.' . 

‘protcctcJ,’ or r.dher cntmllro t,.“ .f, 

Without any formal innnncr : 1 ioii ii 
wcl1 to WUMI.1W that On. foUowin;; 
uoino of these distwcts, all more or h ^ 
to Exigliah roadors na the names of town* o k 
vinees, arc included amoiy tlnise Ju longim* 
pvtsidoncy or •ovirnmen of Mud .* -B-i-ulr, 


am 

tlm 


i 

to t.h«- 


L!! 


1 turn, Nclinre, Ohinglc|uit 

. Miidvn i, 

Are* !. Cutl.hu 

, 

’oimbaton 

\ Tnehinon fly, 
A-'Aciv, C:in.a : u‘. 1 

Tmijore, Mudura, Tiunr 

nvllv. 

1 Yi/agapalsm, Kunuuil, 

( 

Joehin, "iv , 

j Travancoru. R »uio of » 

licso arc 

not f»l\>]uU»l\ 

British ; l ut their imb 

pendence 

lit 1 it mor< 

than a nanv. Their arc 

various h 

n[u v;aiit U Tty 

I <.r plu rcswoitb knowing 

in conpec 

‘in. Willi lint 

, alVuir.-i, which uro IiujIui 

lied in Bo 

nn> or itioi ot i 

i * \ •, nu nutifc pflfir *» vuv 

, » . L |.p 

nO horn U» • '. i !< 

! to i ». .i < lobfum ui 

j §r<.ii VM uv ur.- fit 1 b.'*r'i*iun! cc 

time \j. 

I.,\t : oioi- (Ci ; 
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ANGLO-INDIAN ARMV AT THE TIME OP TIIE OUTBREAK 


»ver to the two lioutenaiit-govemors. 
Bui flic increase of territory in British India has 
been so vast within the last few years, and flic 
difficulty so groat of deciding to which presidency 
they ought to belong, that they have been made 
into a fifth dominion or government, under the 
governor-general himself. The great and import¬ 
ant country of the Punjaub, acquired a few years 
ago, is one of the list; it is under the governor- 
general, and i- administered for him l»y a board of 
commissioner?. The kingdom of Oudc is another, 
annexed in 1SH6. :md similarly represented by 
residents or commissioners acting for and under 
the orders of the governor-genera]. The province 
nf Nagpoor i; a third : a large country in the 
very centre of India, annexed in 1^53, and 
nearly touching all tlio four governorships already 
described. Peru is a fourth, wrested from the 
sultan of Burinab, in lbf>2, and placed under the 
governor-general’s administration. . A fifth is 
Tonasscrim, a strip of country stretching live 
hundred miles aB g the eastern shore of the 
Bny of Bengal. There arc other fragments; but 
the above will sullico to show that the goveruor- 
gcneral has no inconsiderable amount of territory 
under his immediate control, represented by 
bis commissioners. If we look at the names of 
places included within these limits, we shall be 
struck with their number and importance in 
connection with stirring events in India. In the 
Punjaub we find Peslmvur, Attcck. Itawul Pindco, 
Jclum, Itamnugur, Chilliamvaha, Wuzeerabad, 
Ihnritsir, Lahore, Jullundur, Ghoorka, Fcro/.pove, 
b’etoahali, Moo Ikco ; iu the once independent but 
n j\v British province or kingdom of Oudo will 
be found the names of Lurkn -w, Oudc, Fyzabad, 
Sultanporo, Khyiairul ; m the territory of 
Nagpoor i- the town of the same name, but other 
towns of any note are nrec. In Pegu and 
Tciia«>*crini f both ultra Gam e .a* or eastward of 
iho Ganges, wc Hu 1 1 Kaiigiinn, Ba^scin, Pronu*, 
Mouhqejii, ami .Martaban. 

The reader La hero before him about a hundred | 
and forty nattics of plan s in this rapid .-ketch 1 
of the peat divisional governments of India, 
mostly the names of important town-; and--- 
without any present details concerning mode , of 
government, or numbers p.ivi rued, natural wealth ; 
or social condition—we bcliovt lm will liml his 
comprehension of the events ol the great Kovolt 
much aided bv a little aUeuthm to this account of 
the five governments into which British India is at 
preseut, divided. As for die ordinal name of king¬ 
doms and provinces, nv.valiships and rajahships, 
i r scat fly repays the trouble to learn them: When 
tl * native rhieb were rondo peusi 'Tied puppets, 
tho fort hit names of their possessions became 
ofl- M iicd value, and many of them are gradually 
disappearing from tho maps. A\c have ‘political 
rc.'Idontsj y w rument n.tnb or ‘ commissi'»ncrsd 
a f - the uapnnl city of aim i>t ' my , .ince iu India; 
to denote tiiu. though the print may hold the 
tui] pittgp of roval ful n r 



scrutinising liis proceedings, and claiming some¬ 
thing to do with his.military lbrccs. Such is the 
case at Hyderabad in the Nizam’s territory, at 
Khafmandoo in Xepaul, ar'Gwalior iu fccinuinli’s 
dominions, at Indore in Holkars dorunions, ar 
Bhopal, in the country 'of the same name, at 
Bhurtpore and elsewhere.in flu- Bajpeot princes’ 
dominions, at Darjeeling ii. S'lkim, at Baroda in 
the Guicowar’s dominions, Ac. 

The semi-independept princes of India—mostly 
rnjalis if Hindoos, nawal*s if Mohammedans—arc 
certainly placed in a most anomalous position. 
There arc nearly .two hundred of these vas-nl- 
kings, if wo may so ter 1 '* them—some owning 
territories as largo as European kingdoms, while 
others claim dominion over bits of country rmt 
huger than petty German principalities. *" Tlie 
whole of them havokivaties and engagements wi\h 
the British government, involving the reciprocal 
obligations of protection and allegiance. Sonic 
of them pay tribute, others do not; but almost 
all have formally relinquished the light of self- 
defence, and also that of maintaining diplomatic 
relations with each other. The princes arc 
regarded as children, expected to look up f ur 
protection only to their great mother, the 
Company. The Company undertakes not only to 
guarantee external safety but also internal 
tranquillity in these states, and is the umpire iu ail 
quarrels between native rulers. Though not called 
upon, and indeed not allowed, to defend them¬ 
selves from an external attack, the princes m *-i lv 
have armies, more for show iim.fi use umlci 
ordinary circumstances ; but then tv mii>i 
obtain permission to do this, end liicv mw.d limit 
the number* ; and in some vises more is a sti« da- 
lion that if the British bo at war in India, the 
Prince ttruit land his troops. It U in this son • 
till tl U < 'ident prin ;q tl , 

VO**m, collectively, an aft nod force' of litlfo W 


than four hundred thousand 


.. men : many of them 

available, according t.. treatv, , or 1!rl , .,. 

,y c y y: n,i vi ««• »•*;.>* ... 

tin - question How, in *.<> ininion'C a or i 

tl,o ..ntl -ul.jcct, tW.-o wvofl Oa, 

l.ntish mill tialivo, trawl Ti,„ 0 ‘ 

1h,w U.) they cu*.- mount’ as wi ' g 

few, or marshot. an.l mihIj j.laius |,„,. 0 •, : nro 
few and bad, or bioad rivers where bridge 
Heard The distances traversed by the , 

are sometimes enormous. Let Vs upeu a hkv, ,.r 
India ami Fee, for example, tho rohrive pu.-iiifii:; 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay. Delhi, Doshav. .*• and 
Kumehco it the western mouth of the Iudur. 
Dt lhiis nearly nine hui deed m h - from Boi ay, 

I u»ve than nine hundred from Calcutta bv iatid, 
j hiieon ov sixteen humlnd mile* from tin* .m v city 
I by water-route up the Gauge- a id Jmmui, and 
I nearly fourteen hundred from Ma<li\i.. Kur ch i\ 

, the most westerly po* in Indt?, and de.- uv-d one 
, day, perhaps, to be an ir»[ rant dv y t for 1 mmor* 
! from Ih.e lied Sea w the ,'k vs Li » Gulf, is line- 
, than sixteen burnt r-d nib s from Oah i a, nearly 
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broadest part of India from cast to 
^kilo Pesliawur, at the extreme north-west 
or Afghan frontier, acquired by England when flic 
Purijaub was annexed, is no less than two thousand 
m Madras. All opinions and judgments, 
concerning tko slowness of operations in India, 
n n-t be tempered by a consid ration of tDcso vast 
distances. 

The rivers were the great highways of that 
country beforo roads existed, as in other regions ; 
and they have never ceased to be tlio most 
frequ mted routes. At least such is the case in 
relation to the larger rivers—such as the Ganges, 
Indus, Ncrbudda, KUhna, Jumna, Sutlej, and 
.Tdura. Hindoos and Mohammedans, too poor 
to hire horses or palkccs for land-travel, may yet 
he aMo to avail themselves of their river-boats. 

The native boats which work on the Ganges arc 
numerous and curious in land. The pc'.clla or 

b. icg igo-boat i? of saul-wood, clinker-built, and 

flat-bottomed, with rather slanting outsider, and 
no: so manageablo as a punt or a London barge ; 
its great breadth gives it a very light draught 
of water, end render* ‘ fittest for the cotton and 
< her up-count 1 products, which requiro little 
77101^ than a dry and sccuro raft to float them 
down the ream. Tho oolak or common baggage- 
ho.J <f the Hoogly and Central Bengal, hits a 
. uu’j bew an 1 sn fitted 

fa* trailing, and hailing hefor*e the wind, and is 
ti»l.’ My mana r -.tblo h the our in smooth 
water. The Dacca pulwar is more Weatherly, 
allhuii h, like Hi: rc t, without keel, and he f. test 
and most handy boat in use for general traffic. 
*r x hnd';cro.'\ the bauL M and tbo ketch-rigged 
pinnace, are employed by Europeans fur their 
TKi s' rmi conveyance. Besides tin sc, there are 
in v'toU 3 others — such ;.s the wood-boats of the 
Bunrierbunds, of various forms and dimensions— 

< i! i oi:< hundred In six thousand muunds burden 
(a inaund being about equal to 100 pounds troy); 
!li suit-boats of Tumloo . ; the light boats which 

c. u ry bctcl-loni; ffie Calcutta bh u r 9 or cargo-boat 

»>f flu* port; tho Chittagong boats; the light 
, u, l.-uiUs, with floors of u single hollowed piece 
oj timber, a al r.iiscd shL neatly attached by 
, 'v in*, with drip* of bnijfljfX) over tlio b ams; 
tho d'ftaftce ; id tlio pinswcc —all found within 
ii : limits of the Bengal pro T loncy. ‘A native 
trav- dev, V r to hi*. <i greo and substance, 

a dinghco or a pn.usweo, *» pulwar or an 
tin man «>f wenhh puts his bnggugo and 
nt* in tl.cne, ; nd provides a budgerow i»r a 
hk personal a< mn id ion. Officers 
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Indian railways thought of, the Ganges w 
great highway from Calcutta to Benares, Allaha¬ 
bad, and the northwestern provinces generally, in 
all eases where speed was not required. Tho 
Indian government used to allow their military 
servants two months.and a half for proceeding to 
Benares, three to Allahabad, five to Meerut, and 
nine to Loodianah—periods that seem to ns, in 
the old country, outrageous in their length. Tho 
boats wor<y£liicfly of two of tho kinds mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph—namely, the pinnace, 
very European in its appearance, and the lofty 
stemed budgerow, peculiarly Indian. Even after 
steamers were placed upon tho Ganges, tlic slow- 
going budgerow continued to bo much used by 
tho Company’s officers, and by other persons 
going northwest—chiefly in cases where a family 
and a largo quantity of luggngo or personal effects 
had to be conveyed; for every other mode than 
the budgerow then becomes very costly—and will 
probably so continue until the great trunk-railway 
is completed. Budgerow boating is, it must be 
confessed, enough to stagnate tho blood of an 
active man who wishes to speed onward to a scene 
of usefulness. As the tide ends at a few miles 
above Calcutta, there is a constant downward 
current throughout all tlio rest of tho Ganges; and 
this current ha^ to ho struggled against during fho 
up-pa. -age. If fho wind be favourable, sails are 
hoisted; but if otherwise, progress is made by 
yv nil y or tracking, an operation performed by 
tbo greater part of the crev> proceeding on More, 
aud with ropes attached to tho ma't-heM^ra. jfing 
; 0 l bodily along: wading for hours, it may 
be, through nullahs or creel --, more than breast 
b h. The travellers .-pen t much of their time on 
shore in tlic cooler hours of the morning and 
evening, walking, fishing, or shooting^ or other¬ 
wise whiling away their time ; for they enu easily 
keep np with a boat that only makes ten miM per 
average day. The- Company have bd n accuM>mcd 
to make a certain allowance to ea h officer fur 
boat-accommodation up the country ; and it is not 
unusual for two or three to join in tho luio of one 
bud ; to v\ to their mutual • omfort, and with a 
small saving out. of their allowance. They engage 
an attendant diughoo as a cook-boat, to k ep the 
culinary operations at a rmoctfid distance; and 
il it up their bud.,crow with eamp-t abler, camp- 
.'tool.', i 1:* rpovs or light bedsteads, copper cliii- 
lumchees or wash-basins, rugs, lumping lamps, 
• ant* ta. Nulled: or camel trunk* , and a p w other 
arliclcs oi fumi’uro; * i n win<\ spirits, ale, 
jre-vrvcs, chr^-s, pi cl Jos, ,lil meats hums, 
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ANGLO-INDIAN ARMY AT THE TIME OF THE OUTBREAK. 


0f the canals of England, which, made for 
oads>nd not for passengers, are not blameable on 
llie score of tardiness. The Ganges is now, a r it 
has been for ages, tko main channel for the com¬ 
merce of Northern India. The produco of Europe, 
°f Southern India, of the Eastern Archipelago, 
oi China, brought to Calcutta by ocean-going 
steamers or sailing-ships, is distributed upwards to 
Patna, Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Cawnporc, 
Agra, Delhi, and other great towns, almost exclu¬ 



sively by tho Ganges route; and tbo c ame 
which convey theso cargoes, bring down the raw 
cotton, indigo, opium, rice, sugar, grain, rich ku/s, j 
piece-goods, and other grown or manufactured 
commodities from tho interior, either for .nsump- j 
tion at Calcutta and other towns on the route, or 
for shipment to England and elsewhere. It is 
probable that the cargo-boat ; and the bud'; rows 
will continuo to convey a darge proportion f the 
traffic of India, let steamers and railways make 



UoaU on tho Cangca. 


v iKd prov.iv • tJioy may; for iliero is much local 
trading: that can bo bitter managed by this slow, 
stopping, freo-aud-ojHy Gauges route of boating. 

The G< . DOTS are peculiar. Each con¬ 

sists ol two vessels, a and a fi t, neither of 
which is of much use witlio i the other, Tho tug 
contains tho engine; tho ilat cuntaint- the pas¬ 
sengers and cargo; and tlii> double ami y ment 
euis to have been adopted as a means of insuring 
light draught. Each flat contains fifteen or twenty 
cabins, divided inta three classes ap 
accommoda ion, and obtainable at a fare of 
twenty to thirty pound* lhr each cabin for a 
voyage from Calcutta up to Allahabad—less in >Uo 
reverse direction, b cau.-o the aid of the stream 
flUoibuK tho voyage. Beside^ this, the pnsson ror 
pays for all hi; provisions, and i *. of the fur¬ 
niture of hi* cabi’i E\ ery ; ° iScngc: E allowed to 
kike one servant 1 V<hj of pas' .ge fcre. Tho .»t earner 
pruiHMsds only during the da}, auoioring every 
uigld . and ifc stops every thvoo or four days, to 
take coal; into die tug, uid to d liver and receive 


pa^cugtnr Tbo chief of the* > topH ,, v 

at the towns of Berharnnm-,* \\ ’ 7 .‘ * 

i;hunai - i'"*l Oi. aporo, all’ situ' ,k, V"!' T* 
nf tho (Jaii s'R fc; , w , Cole.,"* v V'E 

:ui<l it U ouly during tho two 0 r tl.E ul ; 
i 1C y »‘0PP«e«ifl»at tin- Piwenprs hato .A ,P 
tuiuty ot rambling on tho slmro 1- ,i„ 

Tho tug is of iron, and drags tho tint I.v „ 
of law; or,. and a long ho.am, wbioh Tut tor mi 
both as p. gangway and to'Vrcvait co!Mo>. 
between ilio two \ih.vls. Tho Iv-Tudki Com 
\YtV\y first established thr-o steamer*, kv, l, c , s 
have followed their example, and help ... Pocj, 
v;< p Uvaltliy competition. Tho river di.str.uri 
to Allahabad being eight hundred mile- (t> v 
hundred in excess of tho land route), and tie thru* 
of toimit being aboffi twenty days, this /key f niy 
mil cy per day as tho average v ito c>f pro}:• •*« ■ ‘ the 
tug nud its attendant flat or »eooUHUed(W»*.n *• • 

Of proposed plans for iruproufig tl>i. Ua » 

M .ainii vsv do rot '-peak in tins place. 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA :—1S57. 


/lus is less traversed by boats and 
but, being nearer to England than the 
Ganges, it is becoming more and more important 
every year, especially since the annexation of the 
Punjaub by the British. The boats on the Indus 
take up the produce of the Persian and Arabian 
gulfs, Cutcb, the western districts of India, and so 
much of the produce of Europe as is available for 
Sindc the Punjaub, and the northwest of India 
generally: taking back the produce of Afghanistan, 
Cashmere* the Punjaub, Sinde, and the neighbouring 
countries. The boats on this river, having fewer 
European travellers, do not possess so many accom¬ 
modations as those on the Ganges ; the scantiness 
of the population, too, and the semi-barbarous con- 
dition of the natives, tend towards the same result. 
Tiio Sutlej boats, mostly employed, are long and 
clumsy ; when going downwards, the stream gives 
them a velocity of about two miles an hour, while 
the oars and sail give them barely another extra 
mile. They correspond, indeed, rather with our 
idea of a Thames coal-barge, than with that of 
a boat. The steersman and two oarsmen are at 
the stern, working with a broad paddle and two 
oara. The passengers occupy the rest of the vessel, 
in a rude bamboo cabin twelve or fourteen feet 
long. When the wind and the stream are unfavour¬ 
able, the rail is hauled down, and tracking i; 
resorted to. As the up-river return-voyage is 
exceedingly slow, a paivengev travelling down 
toward the sea is obliged to pay for the return- 
voyage as well. As there are hardly any important 
towns on the banks below the Punjaub, except 

den Her is obliged to take almost 

the whole of his pro'visions and necessaries with 
him. Thu journey up the stream is &u insupport- 
ably tedious by these boats, that small ?tearners 
:*r»? generally preferred; hut these require very 
light draught and careful handling, to prevent 
tic m from grounding on the shoals and andbanks, 
wbHi arc more numerous in the Indus than in 
the Ganges. 

Liver-a «iveiling, it hence appears, i.-> a very slow 
:i flair, ruinously inadequate to the wants of any 
but a population in a low scale of commercial 
advancement. Let us inquire, therefore, whether 
l: thI travelling is in a condition to remedy these 
c.vil.t. 

There are s<. few good r» \d. in India, that 
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furniture, canteen, Ac., in order that they 
have a meal ready for the traveller by the time he 
arrives. They daily buy fodder, fowls, eggs, milk, 
rice, fruit, or vegetables at the villages as they 
pass through ; the traveller, if a sportsman, aids 
the supply of his larder with snipe, wild-fowl, 
quail, partridges, hares, jungle-cocks, or bustard ; 
but a week’s provision at a time must he made of 
all such supplies as tea, coffee, dried or preserved 
meats, sauces, spices, beer, or wine, at the prin¬ 
cipal towns—as these commodities are cither 
unattainable or very costly at the smaller stations 
and villages. Thus the traveller proceeds, accom¬ 
plishing eighty to a hundred and fifty miles per 
week, according to his supply of horse-relays. We 
may get rid of the European notions of inns and 
hotels on the road: the India officer must carry 
his hotel with him. 

Wo come next to the dak system, much more* 
prevalent than travelling by horseback. The dak 
is a sort of government post, available for private 
individuals as for officials. A traveller having 
planned hi.s journey, he applies to the postmaster 
of the district, who requires from one to three 
days’ notice, according to the extent of accommo¬ 
dation needed. The usual complement for one 
traveller consists of eight palfcce-burdars or 
palanquin-bcprera. two h'H 'sanjees or torch-bearei s, 
gad two bangey-burdars or luggage-porters: if less 
than this number he needed, the fact must he 
notified. Tiie time and place of starting, and tho 
duration and localities of the halts, must also be 
stated ; for everything is to he paid beforehand, on 
the basis of a regular tariff. The charge is about 
one [hilling per mile for tho entire set of twelve 
men — shewing at how humble a rate personal 
services are purchasable in India. There is also 
an extra charge for demurrage or delays on the 
road, attributable to the traveller hiuiself. For 
these charges, the postmaster undertakes that 
there shall he relays of dak servants throughout 
the whole distance, even if it he the nine hun¬ 
dred miles from Calcutta to Delhi; and to insure 
this, lie writes to the different villages and p«»>t 
stations, ordering rclajs to l>c ready at ih 
appointed hours. The stages average about ran 
miles each, accomplished in three hours ; at the 
end of which time the twelve men retrace their 
steps, and are succeeded bv another twelve ; J'*»r 
each set of nun belong to a particular ~!;»‘n>n. in 
the •same way a <*. • h team of horses for an Erg.- k h 
singe-coach belongs to a particular town. The 
rive;.- and streams on the route are m i fly m».sod 
by forry-boftta, for bridges ’• ■■ ■ m 

Ibis ferrying i , included in th6 thro charged by 
Ihc postmaster ; although the traveller is gue ralh 
ted tod small foe, the counterpart tp t)u 
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AN'GLQ-IND'lAN ARMY AT THE TIME OP THE OUTBREAK. 


another in two .gangs of ions bach. 
_ _ fmasler has nought to do with the palan¬ 

quin ; this is provided by Mib traveller ; and on its 
judiciou selection depends much of his comfort 
during the journey, for a break-down entails 
a multitude of petty miseries. The \uverage 
value of a palanquin iitay be about ten pounds; 
and the traveller can generally dispose of it again 
at the end of his journey. On account of the 
Weight, nothing is carried that can be easily dis¬ 
pensed with: but the traveller manages to fit up 



his palanquin with a ,few books, his sha'ill 
washing apparatus, his writing ‘materials, and a 
few articles in frequent use. The regular liftings 
of the palanquin are a cushion or died, a bolster, 
and a few light coverings. The traveller - luggage 
is mostly carried in petarrah?, tin boxes or wiekor- 
ba>kets about half a yard square: a porter o:..i 
^ carry two of these; and one or two porters will 
* suffice for the demands of any ordinary traveller, 
running before or by the side of the palanquin. 
The petarrahs are hung, each from one end of a 



bangry or bamboo pole, the middle of which 1 - . 
on the bearer’s ’boulder. The torch-bearers run , 
by the side of tin* palanquin to give light during 
niglit-travolling ; the torch is simply a short stick 
bound round at one end with a piece of r qj or a | 
tuft of hemp, on which oil i, oc» aaionally dropped 
from a 11 a k 01 a hollow bamboo, the odour of 
the uil nioL' is disagree tblc ;nnl pnost travellers 1 
are glad to dirpeme w ith the serviced of a Rotund 
torch-bearer. 

Bishop Hebei .- journey from Delhi to Benares 
va a good example of dak-travelling in his day ; 
and the syslem lias altered a. ry little staoe. He 
had twelve bearers, on account of his mute lying , 
partly through a broken country, llis clothes and 1 
writ to -••do.-k were pUwd in the two petarrahs, 
carried bv the two bangey-burdais. ‘ The men set 
or. across the mc.ulows at a good round trot oi 
about lour ndles an hour, grunting sill the v, ay 
like paviers in Ergland: a custom which, like 
paviers, they imagine c;i them under tlic r 
burden’ Only four men c,in usually put iheir 
shoulder.-, to a lamp-in .r tin <a n time; hut 


the bishop 


observed 


that whenever hey a 


proa* he l a <1 -tip jinll di or Steen bank, the b are 
wlio v.ero not at. that time tearing mo palanquin, 
1 ut were having their interval of rest, thru -m, 
• ind . under the b non of tb* i .d.mquin, and 
tnol» bold of the end* on each silo ; so ilmt tlic 
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the preliminary of ‘la tug a d&k/ or tnnuuring 
tor tho whole journey: dopondim- on th u> 
own dignity for hunting up bearers i< dio niv>. 
oesftivo station.-. iberc have ad-.o b»n ntio- 
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j /oild ; there is a partial substitute, however, 
here be noticed. The Company have 
established dak-bungalows at certain stations, 
\ living from iifro-.’ii to fifty miles apart, according 
pj the road is much or little frequented. These 
I laces are under the/control of government 
officer : a l'hUfm:tgar or servant, and n porter, 
a end at each; the traveller pays a fixed sum 
f ■ the use of the room, and makes a separate 
bargain for any low articles of provisions that 
may be obtainable. The building is little more 


than a thatched house of one story, j-fcvj ifi 
into two small rooms, to each of which a bathing- 
room is attached. The servant cooks and serves 
a meal, while the porter assists in subsidiary 
offices. If a traveller does not choose to avail 
himself of these bungalows, he can travel 
continuously in his palanquin, sleeping and 
waking by turns. Tliis, however, is a great 
trial for most persons; because the bearers make 
an unpleasant grunting noise as au accom¬ 
paniment to their movements; and moreover, 
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unit /oil drilled, they do not balance the juihiu- I 
yim well, hu', object it.: inmate to (liiirc■ big > 
Joltings. 
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ystcm. It is equivalent to the English 
■ a.s the English have adopted the custom 
oF applying tho term post to quiclf. travelling as 
■well as to letter-carrying, in like manner have the 
Anglo-Indians adopted u double application of tho 
■word dak. It is only the express or quick dak 
which maintains a speed of five miles an hour; 
the ordinary speed, when the letter-bag is he.tvy, is 
four miles. In order that the runnel's may not 
be required to go far from tlieir homes, each man 
carries liis bag one stage, exchanges bags with 
another runner who has como in tho opposite 
direction, and then returns. A letter may thus 
bo conveyed a hundred miles in a day—a distance 
which, considering tho nature of the system, is 
quito as great as can reasonably ho expected. 
Mpi-se and camel daks are occasionally employed ; 
but they .uo not easily available, except on good 
roads. Besides tho letter-dak, there is a parcel- 
dak or lctn(;cy 3 ' tho runner carrying a packet or 
box, in which s.na]l parcels or newspapers are 
placed. ‘ 

It will become a duty, in a later portion of this 
work, to notice sonicu bat fully the raiiw; \ schemes 
of India, in relation to tlio plans for developing 
the industrial resources of that great region ; but 
at present tliia would bo' out of place, since the 
Ko volt lias been dependent on the'actual, not tho 
prospective. This actuality, so far as concerns 
means and modes of travelling, is summed up in a 
few words. An Indian officer, wo have t. urn, mint 
travel to his station by liorse or by palanquin if 
on laud, by drag-boa or by steam-boat if * u the 
ri\ crs. In any cti-e hi: rate of progress is slow ; tin 
movemtut. a ic encumbered by a train of sei vant*, 
bv a whole bazar fill of Air m lure and culinary 
up] iradu, -md by an anxiously selected prmi-ion 
for bis larder. To mow quickly is veil nigh 
imp iblc: all the conditions for it are v luting. 
Improvementit is ti uo, are in j.i •giv-s • steamers 
of light duumht and rapid movent nt aro being 
planned for die river?; tie great trunk-road f mi 
C alculi m ihe Afghan frontier is beginning t 
offer facilitie 
the railways 
tracks in various region,*; nevertheless, tlieso aru 
rather indications of the future thai^appliances 
for tliv present; and the Indian officers aro not 
yet in a position to say much about them L »m 
personal expc riem: The humbler fidiCi whctln r 
Europeans or sepoys, eve of »:oiu> ■ lc>., favourably 
served than the officer. There i no W< ulon 
in India, com red by ail with a Chatham, a 
Portsmumii, a Liverpool, a Leeds aloi , w cii 
whole regiment can be conveyed in a few hum ?; 
and as saddle horses and palanquins are "id <d the 
question for infantry privates, it bocomei no£C8- 
ary to irudgo on foot along mch roads as may 
be available, or o* tiuget on Iho tardy river route, 
(►nee nov and lU.n. it : ini*, a deling man. 
Napier or an Edr:u\ir will v. fitly sond a small 
body of troops over a sandy d< ett or a uuu by 
pi in on camels, horses, elephants, * v sortie 


: fill* wluvl-carriago transport; rd 
mv beginning to show their non 


exceptional modes of conveyance ; hut the prevalent 
characteristics of travel arc such as have here been 
described, and such will doubtless be tho ease lor 
many years to come. 

Such, then, being tho territorial arrangements 
by which Anglo-Indian troop3 arc considered to 
belong to different presidencies and states; and 
such the modes in which military as well as 
civilians mu.-t move fronvpluce to place in those 
territories; we shall be prepar'd next to vuder- 
stand something about the soldiers lluftnscb - — 
the Anglo-Indian many. 

In no country in Europe is there an army s, 

Q : lions in its constrvu.iun m: . frhinh 
until lately, belonged to tin East India C uupany! 
Dim rent lands of troops, and troops from dirk rent 
provinces, wo can well understand. For instance 
tlio French avail themselves of a few Algerine 
Arabs, and a small foreign legion, as components 
fa tfa ’ • • The English In. ■ . 

colonial corps in addition to the Queen’s army 
The Prussians have a h-..i:rvchr or militia equal 
in magnitude to the regular army if^if. The 
Russians have military colonists as well as militurv 
tributaries, in Addition. to the gu ar corpx &Mrm 
Tho Austrians have tli6lr peculiar Military Pre ntior 
regiments, besides tlio regular troop? furnishod by 
the dozen or score of distinct provinces and king¬ 
doms which form their empire. The German 
Slates provide their several contingents to form 
(it lio States can ever bring them, thv' n, a unity 
of opinion) an Army of the ConWd.ration. Tho 
Neapolitans em doy Swiss mevycuark .u: :i pm tu i 
of their army. The Romans the tw'y of the 
pojij a.i a tcmpoml prince, have ho *i ;lucriioii ; 
<’f blench and Austrian bayoneip, in a i• 1 • *.i* a. i.» 
:v: man.nativo fore. Tlio Tvi. U hivi Uk ir ivydur 
■ . • 1 • some « 

coi.ung i: i(> l ot'vussftl- l mol,.' ii , 1 ,Jt’ u ivv. • , 1 m' 

litouiii.-iii, .'itiricu. Out no,.,I <, , .... 

(!,C ra ; .t 111 I ..I ('ollil'..V|jy\ lw . „ 

,mr > "ah'°l : , n„u, s ilU(l , t • 

, 

rtrai^colielomonu... T) 10 .Q„. en faraeori| ,. 

for which Uu, iM,,, ! tll '. 

am. --Iho .,af. , ..f In lia whoa-, -ik*!.- ‘mCL 

1,1 1,n u ■' irc "’T IVgliiioi.;. •„ ,} .. ... ., 

not so fully belonging to them; tluv t - } n , .|,, 
m n ices of the troops belonging,to vermin t» fi. tavy 
princewhenever cxkency ■; : .ml ;/p v .! u \[ 
of them troop arc pW-d unfi-m the mcerulfiiin 


»f a command, r-in-eliicf, 
by the Company. wh ) h:i 
the Queen 01 the B ali h g 
The Company's tinny 
territorial por«o!»«io 
troops were little 1 
Fold their swords ’u 
fur pay mu) rations 
of the < lust' in wlii 
wore hbenitcc! uni' 


Who ts appointod— not 
*'e 10 pay lor all—but by 
overnmeut 

roie by degrees. v',a 

» incivnuil. A* (hut iho 

the than ;-Ivonlu via, who 
c higlu d biddeis end fought 
vitlmuv regard to the y .doe 
il til. N Wefo . P'lq.ed in uy 
1 nittuy weir ocuurtOTH from 




















THE REVOLT IN INDIA 1857. 


§E 


IgjP^uropcan armies, somo wore Africans, 

■while a few were Topasses, a mixed race of Indo- 
Punuguesc. The first regular Euglisli troops seen 
in Bengal were an ensign and thirty privates, sent 
from Madras to quell a petty disturbance at the 
Company’s factory in tho Hoogly. Gradually, 
as the numbers increased and the organisation 
improved, the weapons underwent changes. The 
troups originally were armed with muskets, 
swords, and pikes twelve or fourteen feet long : 
the pikemen in the centre of the battalion or 
company, and ;ke musketeers on the flank. In 
tiie beginning of the last century the pikes were 
abandoned, and the soldiers armed with bayonets 
in addition to the muskets and swords. When 
tin custom wa3 adopted, from European ex¬ 
am] lc, of forming the companies into a regular 
battalion, the sword 3 were abolished, and the 
common soldier-; left only with muskets and 
bayonet • Various changes were made during 
tho century, assimilating tho troops more and 
more to those of the English crown, in weapons 
and accoutrements. 

The regiments became, by successive ameliora¬ 
tions, composed almost wholly of native Hindoos 
and Mohammedan^, officered to some extent by 
Europeans. An English sergeant was given to 
each company, and a drill-sergeant and sergeant- 
major each baibdion Afterwards, when the 
latnilions w.^ro formed into regiments, native* 
vere appoint'd as sergeants of companies; and 
"hen the only European non-commisaioued officers 
wer a sergeant-major and a quartermaster-ser¬ 
geant. By the time of Lord CliveV, achievements, 
ju-t jd-jut a century ago, three armies were owned 
by the Company—one in Bengal or the Calcutta 
pv -idency, one in the Coromandel or Madras 
pv< siden y, i j'I *ne on the Malabar const, south of 
the presets station of Bombay. These three armies 
wro tovdly wpai.no and distinct, each under its 
' wn command r, and each presenting oume pecu- 
■ 'trill • • . utilisation ; hut they occasional!}' 

. . rati 

flirt- v,u*e many native corps, and a few Euro 
; in Cor;. ; but nil alike were officered by Euro- 
V tnus - i b* cadit, tb* young n m sent out from 
England to ‘ make his fortune* in India, whs 
appoint'd t,| a nati\.* corj or a European corps 
at tin? chon- • a‘ the commander. ’j In* pay lining 
nd egolav, aiul tho customs and prejudices 
,v - 1 f tho >.rp(.y. sijiftl is, or nati c soldiers 
h-'cam in nu.Kt cases faithful ei\..*d a u> the 
• of • 

accountable to the European 
1 i an imil the native » up* 


tl 


. dicer 


Thi 


were alike formed b 
■;'.mpclliu._ no one P 
declined tli'* )>ay and 
eient. .An endeavour 
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and M.-hnmmr b ns It 
pnMibUi, 

Eroitt ill • at ly pci ton 


' 1 . tiMtin-1.1 : the Company 
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v< ’ ■ made at that tune 
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\ number# oh nearly ns 
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a certain number of regiments from tlie British 
royal army were lent for Indian service ; the 
number being specified by charter or statute ; and 
the whole expense, of every kind, being defrayed 
by the Company—including, by a more modern 
arrangement, retiring pay and pensions. There 
■were thus, in effect, at all times two English armies 
in India; the one enlisted by the Company, the 
other lent by the Crown ; and it was a matter of 
some difficulty.to obviate jealousies and piques 
between the two corps. For, on the one hand, 
the officers of the Company’s troops had better 
pay and more profitable stations assigned to them ; 
while, on the other hand, the royal officers had 
precedence and greater honour. A Company’s 
captain, however .so many years ho might have 
served, was subordinate even to the youngest royal 
captain, who assumed command over him by 
right. At length, in 17%‘, tho commissions received 
by the Company’s officers were recognised by the 
crown ; and the two corps became placed on a 
level in pay and privileges. 

The year just named witnessed a new organis¬ 
ation also of the native arm}". A regiment was 
ordered to be of two thousand men, in two corps 
or battalions of one thousand each ; and each 
battalion was divided into ten companies, with 
two native officers to each company. Thus there 
were forty native officers in each of these large 
regiments. Besides these, there were half as many 
European officers as were allowed to a European 
regiment of the same magnitude. There bad 
before been a native commandant to each bat 
talion ; lut ho was now superseded by a Euro¬ 
pean field-officer, somewhat to the dissatisfaction 
of the men. Tiie service occasionally fullered from 
this change ; for a regiment was transferred at 
once from a native who had risen to command by 
experience and good conduct, to a person sent out 
from England who had to learn Ids duties as a 
leader of native troops after lie went out. The 
younger English ensign, perhn.p; a beardless b.,- > 
received promotion before any native, howev. i 
old and trmd in tho service. And h. nee aroso lie 
custom, observed down to remit times", of paving 
no attention to the in- vita of the native 1 as a spm 
to promote u, allowing seniority to determine the 
Hpo from f »nc grade to another. 

\Vliilo on lie one hand flic natives volunteered .a , 
holnUuv. in the Company’s su vice, ami were eligible 
t'- J ’ 1 ' ' ‘ eortain rank or r( dm utnl offiecu. • 

«i. Knp"«1i offuxns .a tho of ", h:id their „.v» 
particular routine and hopes of prdorrnent, Thu 
' • ots or youths went out partially educated by 
j. lu Company in England, osp 
| lor M 10 u'ldlei;, and engineer departments; am! 

v 'dr n settled with their ivgimenls ni i lu \ L JH 
I otli,- .^ a il roeu by seniority ; the « >:dnoci, and 
| '^I'll'ay iii tluir own c<>rj•:*, the rivalry and in 
' future in tie ,r own rtvnwm* It often Lippetm I, 
bower\., ilmi. win : i'm *h ’ ha occni red by war 
■ ei > ivy bed mi*' lie ‘lib v ilieu 1 - i( y, v , . 

tiud '•! • twenty > r mm of 























the pay of the rank they then held. 
Im-t§3t^ however, a law was made to insure that 
the retiring allowance should not be below a 
certain minimum: if an officer served twenty- 
three years, ho retired with captain’s pay; if 
twenty-seven years, with major’s pay; if thirty- 
one years, with lieutenant-colonel’s pay ; if thirty- 
five years, with colonel’s pay — whatever might 
have l>ccn his actual rank at the date of his 
retirement. There was also permission for them 
to sell their commissions, although those com¬ 
missions were not bought by them in the first 
instance. 

Unquestionably the sepoy was well paid, con¬ 
sidering the small value of labour and personal 
services in his country ; and thus it arose that the 
Company had seldom any difficulty in obtaining 
troops. The sepoys wore volunteers in the full 
sense of the word. Their pay, though small in our 
estimation, was high in proportion to the station 
they formerly held. The Bengal Infantry sepoy 
received seven rupees (fourteen shillings) per 
month, with an additional rupee after sixteen 
years’ service, and two after twenty yearn. A 
iiavildar or sergeant received fourteen rupees ; a 
jemadar or lieutenant twenty-four rupees; and a 
subadar or captain sixty-seven rupees. This pay 
was relatively so good, that each man was usually 
able to send two-thirds of it to his relations. 
And lie was not a stranger to them at the end of 
his terra, like a Russian soldier ; for it was a part 
of the system to allow him periodical furlough or 
leave of absence, to visit lu3 friends. If unfit for 
military service after fifteen months’ duty, lie 
retired on a life-peusion sufficient to support him 
in his own simple way of life. Whether he 
in moral fairness, to he grateful towards the rulers 
who fed and cloth* 1 him, is just one of those ques¬ 
tions on which Indian officers hu>o differed and 
till differ. Viewed by the aid of the e xperience 
furnished by recent events, i.ianv of tbc former 
em omiujps on the sepoys, as men f ratetul An 
blessings conferred, 'ad strangely. The Marquis 
of Dnlhouse’s tatement, that 'The position i f the 
native soldier in India has long been such as to 
leave hardly any circuuvdaiKc of his condition 
in need uf improvement, hasalreadv been laUcrled 
i . To this wo may add tbc words of Captain 
Uafter ‘ W .1 M*rt, on personal knowledge and 
reliul lo tost mony, that the attachment of the 
:'cp. ! V to his English officer, and through him to 
the English government is of m enduring as well 
a- an uid caving nature, that will long bid defiance 
! to the umcln nations of every on cm} to BiitisU 
supremacy, cither foreign or domestic. • In another 
I authority ItJ opay, *hon hi 

Hilary service expired, * gee book to live in 
1 case and di mity, to t* ach his chi' I’.i n to 1 »vc and 
| voner to tiun mighty absli-‘ ti- *1 Urn ( ouipaiiy, 
1 .r d to extend the infl’Kiu' ’ oj fir .da d till iurther 
throughout die ramificriiKuiJ of nni sovieiy. 




Under such a system, although tempo ary rrsin^ 
ordination may and sometimes docs occur in par¬ 
ticular regiments, it ic invariably caused by 
temporary grievances. General disaffection cannot 
exist—desertion is unknown.’ But the validity o 
groundlessness of such opinions we do iut touch 
upon here : they must be reserved to a later 
chapter, when the causes of the, mutiny will come 
under review. AVe pass on at once, t lie re fore, from 
this brief notice of the origin of the Company’s 
army, to its actual condition at and shortly be fort 
the period of the outbreak. 

Should it he askeu what, during recent years, 
has been tl»o number of troops in India, tin 
answer must depend upon the scope given to 
the question. If we mention Queeu’s troops only 
the number has boon usually about 24,000- 
Queen’s troops and, the Company’s European 
troops, about 42,000; if the Company’s native 
regulars be added to these, the number vises to 
22v),000 ; if the Company’s irregular corps of h v Se 
he included, there are 260,000; if it include the 
contingents supplied by native prince-,the number 
amounts to 320,000; and lastly, if to tlusc be addo 1 
the armies of tlie independent and setni-dnde¬ 
pendent princes, more or less availabl by tro:u\ 
to the Company, the total swells to 70 ',000 
men. 

As exhibiting in detail the component elements 
of the Company’s Anglo-Indian army at a definite 
period, the following enumeration by Oaptrun 
Kaficr may be adopted, as applicable co tho oarlv 
part of 1856. Certain minor changes w n rc made 
in the two years from that date :» the • •«»m- 
menccment of the outbreak; but those will ’ > 
noticed in later pages when necessary, and h» . 
not affect the general accuracy of the list. '1 lie 
three juc.vdcncics are kept separate, • nd tl.o 
three kind* of troops— regiments of tl;. io.nl 
nnny, the Company's native regular regiments, 
mid native irregular tegmenta—are :. k n. 
separate. 

l’iivl we take the Bengal presidency in .... iu 
conipletene**. sdrctclimg alinort. entii.lv . 
Morihern India from tin Bum*, e tlvuig f • ' 
cast. to tlvo Afghan frontier on Mi wesr 
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TIIE REVOLT IN INDIA:—1857. 


Irregular and Contingent Troops. 


% 


Twenty-three regiments of irregular native cavalry. 

Twelve regiments of irregular native infantry. 

One corps of Guide?. 

One regiment of camel corpi. 

Sixteen regiments of local militia. 

bhekhawuttic brigade. 

Contingents of Gwalior, Jhoduore, Malwali, Bhopal, 
and lvotak. 

The European troops here mentioned, in the 
Company’is regular army, are those who have 
been enlisted in England or elsewhere by the 
Company’s agents, quite irrespective of the 
royal or Queen’* army. Tlio above forces, alto¬ 
gether, amounted, to somewhat over 150,000 
in n. Let us now glance* at anotlier presi¬ 
dency : 

v s 

rnssiDuscv. 

\ \ Queen's Troops. 

One regiment oi*li<kit cavalry. 

live regiments of Infantry. 

Company's Regular Troops 

One brig de offhorBo-artillery, European and native* 

, 1'our battalions .of Euittpcau fo iirartillery. 

Mm bait ale i if native tboi-artiliery. 

Corps ot Royal Engineers. 

Li ht regiments of native light cavalry. 

*1 y < rogi.uenL) of European infantry. 

Tifty-uv » regim uD of native infantry. 

j No irregulM* or contingent troo}ia appear in this 
| oil try, 

fcoMUAY rnnsiDENcr, 

Queen's 'IStops, 

One regiment of light cavalry, 
i J iv< regimen s of infantry. 


the European element in the armies ha? been 
regularly augmenting ; in 1837 there were 2S,000 
European troops in India ; in 1850 the number 
was 44,000, comprising 28,000 Queen’s troops, and 
1G,000 belonging to the Company ; while the now 
charter of 1S54 allowed the Company to raise 
24,000, of whom 4000 were to he in training in 
England, and the rest on service in India. What 
was Ihe number in 1857, becomes part of ihe 
history of tbe mutiny. In the whole Indian 
army, a year or two before this catastrophe, there 
were about 5000 European officers, governing the 
native as well as the European regiments ; hut 
of tins number, so many were absent on. furlough 
or leave, so many more on stall appointments, 
and so many of the remainder in local corps a:i(l 
on civil duties, that there was an insufficiency of 
regimental control—leading, as some authorities 
think, in great part to tlio scenes of insubordina¬ 
tion ; for th native officers, as we shall presently 
see, were regarded in a very subordinate light. 
There was a commaiidcr-pn-chief for each of "the 
three presidencies, controlling the three armies 
respectively ; while one of the three, the com-, 
mander-in-chief of die Bengal army, held at 
the same time the office of commander-in-chief 
of the wholo of the armies of India, in ordei 
that there tnigl.it bo a tiniiy of plan and pur¬ 
pose in any large combined operations. Thus, 
when Sir Coliu Campbell went out to India 
in the summer of 1657, his power was to be 
exerted over the armies of tbe whole bf India 
generally, as well as over that of Bengal in 
particular. 

Continuing to speak of the Indian army :m if 
was before the year 1857, and thereby keeping 
clear of ti e changes effected or commenced in that 
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Company's Regular 7Vof>j v». 

‘ 1 • ido of h r j-artillery, European and native. 

- Two butulioivt i f European loot-mill hr . 
r I . b- u!i : <>! native foot-artijjery. 

C i o ol I t >y 1 Kn iilr c rs. 
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year, wo proceed to mention a few more circuit! * 
stances connected with the Company’s European 
clement in that army. Tlio formation of an 
Indian officer commenced in England. As a 
youth, from fourteen to eighteen yearn of ago, ho 
was admitted to tlio Company's school at Addis- 
combo, after an ordeal of recommendntiour r -id 
fe.iitnonid, and alter a:i examination of J,j* 
proficiency in an ordinary English education, in 
whii.ha modicum of Lnlin was abo ex: * L !. A 
probation of m : montlis was gone through to 
. hen* whether L possessed the miiusilo abilities 
un i iiielin.ition; and if this probati-ti were .ti. 

studios Were voiiuinicd for two year . 
ll:> friends paid the larger portion of the cos^ 
ol In. luainteuiinco nnd education at tin school. 
B h»-. ubiliti- s ,M*d progu-Ns worn /»f a high rffi* 
he set apart for an appointment in die 
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r Ucii the hall, a r or. illcr room opening on the 
front verandah, a rin ** one opening on the back ] 
’• runhJi, ' 'Vt- nnrr^ :i u ri.ni > < ij ouch nlr of 
t' o r tlnvo, ami hacmi,, room* at tin* four cwrnO's. 
nuluh > ui onti.v , round tjui o>. U rior. The 
lull . only v'r • 1 ,di i*.> vt.-.i light dcrivi 1 
fi.. i/!i •> \ loy.ru d(>,.iH \ adin '«ml ol tin' 

< mtouiui nur npurti it;«i : ill r «1 . >i. ,no idwrvr 
opon . bu; th ih oi'.vuvh .ii ( ./voi-rd, alien privu> 

; i . m « 1. 1 1 c. / • ! *t ; r of -v. 1 k of ! 
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two desiderata in even* bungalow, and adorn 
ii •. lit wisely a riLtced to then*. Tho tine i pmt 
f, l the whole i- the surrounding s P :i <o or garden, 
<*:*’I' 1 tin* roi ].,nnrj y from a Vurlugutr • wnid. 
J In. larger tho space allowed for t)us compound, 
tho more pleasant is the r< ;hl iim in i( 3 cvtitie, 
;md tuo more agrecihhr to the* eye !-• a can!on 
mem of kii h Ininpai >w . Ihe ti * aud fruits in 
• helo Ti i are delicious to the si.'!*' , and 
felcoun to tin. heiit-vv.-.nied ocnipnuPt of 
ellingfl. < >(fi« ci in the C'ompauy».M M j 
r military or hvo much under Mine 
Ih*. 1 >t '*oip, at simo of the tatlons; u ,d 
thev n eon nun Ii bn '<"i 
./ .if if in th n those known in Kins ,u* 
a r ere double havin - n space of halt 1 n 
r ' * b**twc» n the 1 wo canvas wall . ton 
*'i il • Jh'j double-pul. I i of > 
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for the whole of the soldiery, men 
icers ; but in almost all other parts of 
bur'i the arrangements are of a slighter and less 
as ,anent character. At the cantonments, it is 
Indihc officer.-*, have houses; but the sepoys are 


perm 


in huts of their own construction. Around 


true*, fitontnents at the stations, and generally 
lodged the parade-grounds, arc -the houses , or 
thc^ ca> vs the officers. Within the lines of 
akirtingwtnent, too, the officers’ mess-rooms are 
buugalo 
the anti 


Sl 


.situated; and at. the larger stations may bK 
.ball-rooms, theatres, and racket-courts ; while 
outside is a race-stand for ‘ witnessing the sports 
which Englishmen love in India as well as at 
home. 

The Indian bungalows, the houses inhabited by 
European officers at the different towns and sta¬ 
tions in India, have a certain general resemblance, 
although differing of course much in details, A 
bungalow of good size has usually a central room 
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ciioivii to contain several apartments, and 
rtrnished with glass-doors to tit- into the 
openings. A wall of canvas separates the outer 
utlices and 'bathing-rooms. Cay chintz for wall- 
linings, and printed cotton carpets, give a degree 
of smartness to the interior. Movable stoves, or 
else fire-dishes for wood-fuel called chilhimchccs, arc 
provided as a resource against the chill that often 
pervades the air in the evening of a hot day. The 
tents for the common soldiers hold ten men each 


% 



Bungalow. 

with great ease, and have a double canvas wall 
like the other •. 

An important part of every cantonment is the 
bazaar, situated in convenient proximity to the 
huts 01 tents of the troops. It comj rise- an enor¬ 
mous number of sutlers, who sell to the soldiers 
those commodities which cannot well be dispensed 
with, but. which cannot conveniently be provided 
and carried about by them. Curry stuffs, tobacco, 
rice, arrack (in addition to the Company's allow 
ance), cotton cloth, and v, multiplicity of other 
articles, are sold at these bazaars ,* and the 
market-people who supply tin -o things, with their 
iumilles, the coolies u porters, and their hack-, vies 
or c:irts—add enormously to tb * inn>? tint cuitst’- 
tutes an Indian cantonment. The sepoy h. s little 
to spend with his sixpence t day ; but then hi> 
wants are few ; and bis copper j> : v. sqmowlmt 
larger than the English farthing, will buy mi 
amount of necessaries little dreamed of in Hi /laud. 
Tile Hindoos have such peculiar notions connected 
with food and e< - king, that the govcri nent leave 
them as much to themselves a.s p< ■ ibl< in t - e 
matters; and dm btiznar and sutler*’ arrange¬ 
ments assume a \ rtioulav importance from C : a 
circumstance. 

All Anglo-Indian army we have *con at rest. 
In eontc uments. N w 1© us trace wh< n on a 
march to a scene of war ; but while describing • 
this iii the jtrcrrnt tcr-. e, \vc must iiiak-. allow an* 1 
for thy vliaugc* which tin* Rcv. lt hrr- inoviU ! 

produced. 

The non-lli. hting n wb .accompany ti n tr: 

;.reutlv exceed in number the troops themselves. 
Cap 'in Mum*o v 'b ' uli b sbs»uxl for . 

| am o think el I iking Ib.o tick' itlmur being 
wioiuU c i>v the loll* wing uuMiioti* rcl.i l\*-- 

namely.’ ; v,ha-: e »nnni *i iuire),at 

'ml \ a ty l,n\ (e i ,ant-oridl-wi rk) ; it lie cannot 


get bullocks, lie must assemble fifteen or twenty 
rooties to carry his baggage, together with a horse- 
keeper and grass-cutter, and sometimes a; dulcinca 
and hoi train, having occasionally die as:istr:i-;c of 
a barber, a washer, and an ironcr, in common 
with the other .officers of his regiment. His 
tent is furnished with a good large bed, mattress, 
pillows, <kc,, a lew camp stools or. chairs, a folding 
table, a pair of glass shades for Ins can-lies, .dx nr 
seven trunks, with table equipage, his stock of 
linens (at least twenty-four suits), sonic dozens of 
wine, porter, brandy, and gin ; with ten, sugar, 
and biscuit, a hamper of live poultry, and his 
milcli-goat. A privates tent for holding his 
servants and the overplus of his baggage is also 
requisite ; hut (his is not at the"'’Company’s 
expense.’ Of course it must be inferred that 
all this luxury belongs to the best of times onlv 
and is not available in tin; exigency of sudden 
military movements. The sepoys or common 
soldier^ too, have their satellites. Each m.u is 
accompanied by his whole family, who live upon 
lus.;« and allowances of rice from the Cmnpanv. 
Every trooper m horse-soldier, too, hrr- hi* giass- 
eutter ; for it is a day’s work lor one person to di r 
cut. and prepare a day's grass for ono horse. 

M hen on the march, the tents art- rjncr.dly 
struck soon after midnight. At the first tap of the 
drum, the servants knock up the tent-piny und 
down fall tho tents; horses begin to neigh and the 
camels to cry, the elephants and camels receive 
their loads of camp equipage, the Imllock* arc 
colon with the officers’ tents/ai.d b >\ 0 '. * be . ink’ > 
take up thou burdens, and all pn p .ro \.*- ifi» mad. 
During the n fisc and bustle of lln*?e , rel minaiici. 
the officers and men make their tew personal 
arrnu. * molds, i kled by their servants or families • 
while tbo 'Hi • . - ook< and M/ents arc sent on in 
advance, to pi. j»aro break fast at the next lialthi 
l ,l: ’-‘- ib-twem oue uul two o’clock the regirmr.K 

?** rt ** colu p«f « tnu muap-fl)l> 

lov- . Ugpaw, bullocks, m.) <k„vl 

lu,,;.nrr uptlic UMV. The 
>.ot carry thc.r o«'i. b.-« L . ,cl;- on (hc ■ 

ha.,, the Mxury of ... ,-r ,, Jit ^ f 

render this service tor them. The native** a 
found, aro nbl.. to carry heavier IV ik ’ 

Kmopoan* ; < r—\vlmt is perhaps n 1(ir , 1|jt , 

<■ e-L»—the) boar tho burdens more paU u h- , ,; UI 
Europeans love soldiering better ihmi i•«*i» ,u, - 
The tedium of the journey is sc^uniim ie!k v -,' i 
by a hunt alb . antelopes. har« «, parttai-; s, wif.i 
dm ks, ur wild boiliv v. ilieh tbo officer* may l.rtppi u 
to espy, according t«> tho nature of \U <<w 
through \yldch ilioy are pacing. Anavod r u -j 
hal • ng- 'place, everuhinr is quickly prepared r u 
re i and a break fa d ; tb quart* r nmatci. » .• vu 

ward t(» ne uipy tho 1 * und . tin oirphnub* un i 
-•fimels are <U«burdoncd of tho tvi.ia; tin (.d.ivs 
nnd tb** eel tie plun- * 1 ibfi* *nmti nrighbnuriug poo 
or bmk to rol'o-h tlienT ct\(. the goo!, ?‘ a o 1 v> 
•droo v some time it. work, and *bo oflic ’ * 
io wn too bn. *ik In 4 of tea, coffee.» ty, Vi ire pifinu, 
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/other obtainable dishes. The fakecrs often 
fu their friends or admirers among the 
native: of the cavalcade, and give loud blessings, 
and tom-tom drumming.?, in exchange for dona¬ 
tions of the smallest Indian coins. The quarter¬ 
masters* arrangements are so qujckly and so neatly 
n.ade, that in a short time the general’s durbar 
appears in the centre of a street of tents for strff- 
ofticers, dining-tents on the one sido and sleeping- 
tents on the other; while the bazaar-dealers open 


<§r 

hohs^lre* 


their temporary shops in the rear. The hoV 
picketed in long lines ; whilo the elephants and 
camels browse or rest at leisure. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the day’s marching is over by nino 
o’clock in the morning, at which hour the sun’s 
heat becomes too fierce to ho willingly home. 
Repose, amusements, and light camp-duties fill up 
the remainder of the day, to be followed by a like 
routine on the morrow. 

While one of these extraordinary marches is in 



Troops oji thr ifarrb. 


! progii , ‘when tho moving mtusca are touched 
h to and there l>y the roddt iiing light of tho dawn, 
weii'H to l)i a true n ' *v. m, with flocks and 
t nli, c ttlo loaded with baggage, men, women, 
m.d hildr n. all r a chuo- ..f <li .; lor but Ihe 
.’/*>! t wIkh. v.: an l wishes 1? u ce attracted this 

■ - .I . 1 1 • . h N'lh tho <• •untr)' appears to 

v.y.Vi.i t orn u 1 :de« and with tho ycil of tho 
j«iol’:ti, or t» "> di I n»t bay-fig of the village d"gp, 
ni--j heard to • n k tho vub *. of huinun beings. 

, n i Ii^t ■ v dawn, 'V ’rnp r l.»c hreo/e, and 

tlm 1 ;j] v irfc.l < v no longer shivering with 

* -d I jives \vnt <o i ; joyous feelings of niuniiivr 
»n tiuiK»r uu l lu’ Jitci Tho..scone.] become move 

; » 1 -}i-* lo ■ r*v a ■’ tub can 1 . ■ -d by | 
• * * nn.tu”c -.no .*• •' t lie, • fill left) r*ud I 

• • • i till * ; hunt - li ttjling ■’ fib drove;; if | 


b it a o w cd extraordinary 
i (.1. 1 ne er to a Euroj nm imagination. The line of 
i /.wailby sepoy* of Upp«. heir mou 

I t»r r 1 1 lip.; and tall handsome figures, cnntia.ds 

ine 

i Britain: tbo grave imdiantcr4 movements of tho 
| vigubir oavi.lry in a, Jr li/ht-hlnc uniforms are 
rcli« ved by tho n i vtio evolutions and gay and 
• v ing drc«*cs cl tin irregular.*, vbowWi. h ud 
cries and quivering spears, and thdr Ion- black 
hii.! ravi.-.ii / la hhid luin, spur nacks ul"' 

fo v. i.j lik l - he v.’ id 'rom mere exuberance oi 

^ . The cam] -follow: r.. in tbo ir ai:- 

• imo presold even possiblo variety oi ootluino; ’ 

• aj among hen and no' ho hi;, t. inbredfiv, I 

hglU’OS ili ho vairious g’*oU T ; Ttiuy b'OljUd'lly bo I 

• I die pet !or h's of v hieh the 80 j* or.:‘so Jfoiuh i 

—*rt---- — 
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necklaces of ribbons and -white shell?, 
. anddy^ih of their tails, cars, and feet dyed orange 
colour. The womenkind of the troop. of the 
Peninsula (Southern India) usually follow the 
drum ; but. the Bengalees have left their families 
at home; and the Europeans bidden adieu to their 
temporary wives with the air the band strikes up 
on quitting the station, “The girl I left behind 
me.’”* 

* Leitcli Ritchie. British World in the Bast. 


Such, before the great Revolt, were thek 
characteristics of an Anglo-Indian arm} when on 
the march ; and, considering the mprd'vi' it is 
not surprising that the daPy progress seldom 
exceeded ten or twelve mile?. The system was 
very costly, even at the cheap rare of Indian 
service; for the camp-followers, one with another 
were ten times as numerous as the troops • and 
all. in one way or other, lived upon or l>y the 
Company. 


Unit. 


A parlLniunhry paper, i. it.A in 1 r ~7 on die mr.fion cf 
Colonel »Svke<s uiiords valuable information on some of tho 
matters treated in this chapter, h $s ‘ V Il ium of the 
Area and rppubdiou of each Division of c.icli Presidency of 
Indin, from Hie f ,.uc3t Inquirie:.; comprising. also, the Area 
and Tietiirr Ud Population of Native SluU It, hoparates 
th- British from llio native; and It furtln r r •} ar- 

atc.s the funner int * fiv* groups, according to th( govern¬ 
ment under whi h each i:.< placed. These live, an 1 Jic. -d 
in the present chapter, are under the ndinhuHtratinu of 
1 the [loveraorgener.d of ludia in council*—tho 4 lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal’—liio * lieutenant-governor of tho 
North' 1 r l Province a* — the ‘government of Madras * — 
cud the *government of Bombay/ in tank <a fine 
‘ r V ■' di ro \\ lied din ‘net ,'r, j i the ‘ •• n 

lion provinces,’ tho formor having been longer under 

i . • 

than tholatt r. V ithout *oing i ain . w r tl 1 
nam h of pl.t. , if v ill :office to quote those MotHnq 
the group plan >1 inm • : ly under the povenuir-geaend'a 

control. Thiif group nipri . the P njaub* in the 
•'ivi. -n. of Ltd .n*, , T ch:m, V uli... , I.ii.i, IVl.v. *, . I 
•»uUundnr; tho t.h-Futlcj ttatu., four in nund'or; tho 
I telv nnnc' d Wn-dnin. r. Omlti; tho central dbUi'i of 
Nappoor or Denr; the r. ccntly ; • ./i i io;/u a of Pegu . I hr 
•drip i f coo, py r-M the - t '.i ih : .y of Bon d, t.u rvn 
*•> t 'i t! X.' 7i m: r.-v.h.'fi; mi.! lit*: * f\u u* v .i f*.« *i! 

B'-t-ti ment-‘ of F/ignparr, 1' n: ng, :.nd M dac a. 
avIn*1 o of P.i .dh 1 ii.1:i • .idided in' • nr: dy c huiu'i. \ 
■nd eighty diitri' Is. non. on «h -ut ’ yd 

iuvoviu^ /•"hire, the hr* ' . ..M', i c-'p } ovhbliii •, in 

tho l ini ted Kingdom. The [ puhtya, yvev. r, y ci M 
*' 'uci n’: don: pit avera •> Fqu.u * mile, as in th. d ... h 
Flare TIcepL./ olnr «1 detidle uuumug diw-ions nnd 
diatriotfi, th. die me nro the nrcri and population in 
1 •» five pi cut govemme: 'a : 


in# tuber •/ the goven^r-gmn .I', group, Hindoos are 
, rnUd from non Hind > . : /. 1 ; 

is divided into agri lit; . and . altund • and 
loatly, each of these is further n ,.pj-. an |j 

female. The roost instructive feature hero : , tho ronr.'div 
of fnnnh.s compared with males, contrary to ( vl>. yrprricrif ' 
• in the Pm/. a 

million souls, there are a million ■ d . h If in •ro males 
than fennlco— -bov/ng, among tb.cr Uirra, me of ih 
eiV- <ts of female infanticide in pc: y .-... Tho i.uV 
an' nr.5 to ho fibou 1 , the ' a in ih Is or r>..vii,. , s 

m end Delhi, Meerut. It d/d. • h A ;r V> . r . -nd 

which the female:; equal the male* 1 . .nr/;,. Ir '.hr 
Bombay presidency, besides the differ r .o ot • i , • i< p - 
1 ttion is tabulated into nin • group;-.— lllnd v '\\ \ T;*/ . 

h°w Cartes, Sbrawni'v; or Jnir.s, Lin;;r* /v\ M” r ^ulii'; . . 
I’ ;V .s, Jews, Christ: m« Of the be - nm us! the v me h 
tl v a fifty thousand, including militur’, in a population i 
twelve millionjj. 

T 1 •• n'*c:t :.ud j>opobi f .i«*n of tn. i •* ’v • •• ..■• •’ 

Lion Wi , pi \ - 

hi rilv -nd politp... jrd |, 

followin nninbeiK: 



Am \. 

MU 

rirt w,.:. 

Tn Uci .31 P v c.ry, 

. h: ‘m 

.kC‘ / 

In Madras l*r h.1 ecy, . 

5j,?:ir2 

1.71 
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Tho enumeration iT throe 

; and it may auffic 

>*»1 of the psistom ■ cf so rn uy hah -p.-i,,'• w ,’ ' 

i.f th- native »•! Ur. c\t Bmdilean.q K.,, \ /" 

i/.mv in th t:r le es oecnpyiu : m. area , i 
autl pa linvin: th. >1^ (rut • ii.b bit .n, i 

luriudujg the Briliiih r-iat.*-, th' m’Uv<> . inn 
KotilemenU lu ld by the French and v o, , 
neent aequisb ’cus on the swtem tldu of 
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CHAPTER II. 

SYMPTOMS: —ClIUrATTIES ANI> CARTRIDGES. 



ITTLE did tlic British authorities in 
India suspect, in the early weeks of 
1857. that a mighty centenary was 
about to be observed — a movement 
intended to mark the completion of 
. - one hundred years of British rule 

in the East ; and to mark it, not by 
^ festivities and congratulations, but by 
rebellion and slaughter. 

The officers in India remembered and noted 
tin. date veil: but they did not know how well 
die Mohammedans rind Hindoos, tlic former espe¬ 
cially, l ad stoml it up in their traditions. The 
name "f Rob t t Clive, the 4 Paring in War,’ was 
so intimate 1 }' associated with the date 17.77, that 
tlio rear 1T>7 naturally brought it into thought, 
ih a time when Christian rub began to overawe 
Modem rule in that vast country. True, the East 
India Oompnny had been connected with India 
during a period exceeding two hundred years; but 
it v;as only at the commencement of the second 
hall of tii ast century that this connection became 
political!}' important. It was remembered that 
—1770 haviiig been marked by the atrocities 
<»j the Ob k Hole at Calcutta, and by the utter 
r " ‘ nr -‘ 1 a of the East India Company’s 
b°'\ C! !lJ Leil r T d the year 1757 became a year of 
ribut on It was remembered, as a matter of 
0 *} amor .g tin. British, aud of tr adition among 
i< n i i\c- low wonderful a pait the young officer 
,l ' r Informed in that exciting drama. It was 
; 'Horn . tvo that ho arrived at Calcutta, at that 
J’mc whujy denuded of Englishmen, on the id of 
January m i] ie List-named year, bringing with 
lorn a amall body of troops from Madr • diar. 

f, » p Itb nf February, with two thousand men, 
1" defcikd an army ten limes as large, belonging 
1, , arnj-u-Howlnh, Fawab of Bengal—the nmo 
" : io bad enn^i-d the atrocities ..t the Black Hole, 
;, b 'it ri hundred and thirty portions died from 
aitlo ati. u iu a room only tilted to contain a 
• r 'ib »>l .e i umber. It was further remembered 
i" 1 iat, on tl nth of February, Olive obtained 
g'-eiu ftmcewioii I jiu the nawab by treaty; tliat 
'b' treaty. ..<1 commenced a course 
in which f’live ch not blow t*> 
i on the idih <»f June, (’live, 
T *‘ J ’ " C 'unily bold and crafty, 


his 

th< 


Mi raj I„i»ke 

of treauhu 
nnn.Ui hi . 
bfti in'’ rnu 


declared renewed hostilities against the nawab; 
that on the 23d he gained the brilliant battle of 
PnASSEY, conquering sixty thousand men with 
a force of only three thousand; that within a 
week, Suraj-u-JDowlah, a miserable fugitive, ended 
his existence ; and that from that day British power 
had ever been supreme in Bengal. This was a 
series of achievements not likely to be forgotten by 
Englishmen. Ere yet the news of mutiny and 
murder reached Europe, steps had been taken to 
render homage to Clive on the hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the battle of Blass ey ; the East India 
Company had subscribed largely towards a statue 
of the hero ; and a meeting in London had decided 
that the chief town in Clive’s native county of 
Shropshire should he selected us the spot wherein 
the statue should be set up. 

Judging from the experience afforded by recent 
events, it is now clear that the Mohammedans in 
India had thought much of the>o things, aud that 
the year 1877 had been marked out by them as a 
centenary to be observed in i special vny—by no 
less an achievement, indeed, than the expulsion of 
die British, and the revival of Moslem power. 
In the spring of the year it was ascertained that 
a paper was in circulation among Ihc natives, 
purporting to be i\ prophecy made by a Punjn .ih 
fakcer seven hundred years ago—to the died, 
that, alter various dynasties of Mohanuncdam Lad 
ruled for some centuries, the Na:arcnc.x or Chris- 
fiat- should hold power in India for one hundred 
years; Fiat the ChrLtians would then be expelled; 
mid tliat various events foretold in tlio Koran would 
hen come lo pass, connoted with the triumph of 
Llnnrsm. That his mysterious prediction was 
widely cvediied, F probable — notwithstanding 
tint! the papa- itself, if really circulated, must 
muni ft.: tl. have been an imposture of recent 
date ; for the English nation was not known 
| even by name to the natives of India kcyoii 
hundred years an i. Butting a ide, at pr< . nt, 
all inquiries concvniug the lirst author.; of the 
plot, Uio do /rce to which tlio Company* annexa¬ 
tion.; had provoked the . •nstencc of any griev¬ 
ances ju.difiab] to ho resisted 'In. reasons which 
ini: ’ . n co join the Mohammedans:» • iiu f. 

the British, or tin extent to which tin cncral 
populate u Ai:\v- ' the vimvs of the mdi. e mil it iry 
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__ aside these inquiries for the present, there 
is evidence that a great movement was plannee for 
the middle of the year 1857. Of this plan the 
British government knew nothing, and suspected 
little. 

But although no vast plot was suspected, several 
trifling symptoms had given cause for uneasiness; 
and the English public learned, when too late, 
that many Indian officers had long predicted the 
imminency of some outbreak. Insubordination 
and mutiny, it was found, are not faults of recent 
growth among the native troops of India. Now that 
the startling events of 1857 aro vividly presented 
to the public mind, men begin to read again the 
old story of Hie outbreak at Vellore, and seek to 
draw in* (ruction therefrom, A little more firm 
half a century ago—namely, on the 10th > f July 
18013—the European barracks at Vellore were 
thrown info a state of great excitement. This town 
is in the Carnatic, a few miles west of Madras, and 
in the presidency of the same name. At two o'clock 
in the morning, the barracks, containing four 
companies of the Gilth regiment, were surrounded 
by two battalions of sepoys in the Company’s 
service, who p awed in a In uy fire of musketry, 

I at every door and window, upon tlio soldiers. At 
dm .'lime time the European sentries, the soldiers 
at tho main guard, and tho sick in the hospital, 

! were put to death. The officer*’ houses were 
ransacked, and everybody found in them murdered. 
Upon the arrival of the 10th Light Dragoons, 
under Colonel Gillespie, die sepoys were imme- 
I diately attacked; six hundred were cut down 
upon tho spot, and two hundred taken from their 
hiding-places to bo shot. There perislie • of the 
four European companies, a hundred an I sixty- 
fair, besides officers; and man} British officer: 
<d llio native troops were al?o murdered. Nothing 
u*r camo to light concerning the prolmhh can o 
of the outrage, b it this -that an attempt had been 
made by the military men at Madra* to rf-.m 
•V • .fthr ftrjm *' r mto > methher iwnihling 
Mi ut of tho light infantry of Europe, which 
would prevent the native troops from wiwuig 
on their foreheads the joark* clinc h n^io ot 
their several ca us. The :-ons of Tippoo haih. the 
’ pre. d ruler of Mysore, together wi‘n nnm 
dUtinguiMied Mohammed;. ‘.is deprhed ol -die-, 

were at that time in Vclloiv ; mi 1 the supposition 
that these men contributed very materially 1o 
■ • i • inflai ■ 

euv erning an endeavour td tanajor with thoir 
religions usages. Thuro was another mutiny 
‘ f.mo afterward? at- lNuudeydro- g, m me 

atuo pi. ideucj ; and it 1 - 1 ' d 

to .li3P.ni frmr tn.ndM'l nml M 'li‘uimwlan 
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in council having observed that, in roino late 
instances, an extraordinary degree of agitation 
has prevailed among several corps of the native 
army of this coast, it lias been liis lordship’s 
particular endeavour to ascertain the motives 
which may have led to conduct so different from 
that which formerly distinguished the native 
army. From this inquiry, it bus appeared that 
many persons of evil intention Have endeavoured, 
for malicious purposes, to impress upon ihu uaftvr 
troops a belief that it is the wish of the British 
government to convert them by forcible means 
to Christianity; and nis lord.-hip in council has 
observed with concern that sijdi malicious repor's 
have been believed by many of the native trooj :. 
The right honourable the governor in torueil, 
therefore, deems it proper, in this public manner, 
to repeat to tho native troops lii* assurance, that 
the same respect which has been invariably .-hewn 
by the British governnunt for their religb.-n and 
their customs, will he always contimn d : and that 
no interruption will b» given to any native, 
whe her Hindoo or Mussulman, in the* practice 
of his religious ceremonies.' MoLwithst: nding the 
distinctness of this assurance, and notv.Ttlr tamlin ,• 
the extensive promulgation of the proclamation in 
the Tanml, Telinga, and Hindustani l.ug-ia. .— 
tho ferment continued a considerable time. Jack 
in March 1SU7, when 'some mumiis had ehif sed, so 
universal wa3 the dread of, a general revolt: j • ng 
the native troops, that the British officers attach L 
to the Madras army constantly slept vitli lea.led 
pistols under their pillow s. 

In the interval between 1800 and 1857, milling 
so murderous occurred ; but among tho L ngal 
troops, many proofs w in ubuivJimidon ■'"ere 
nil .del ; 0*1 it repeatedly occurred that -ri v- 
nucc:<, real <<r pretended, I d to com 1 - .'bus 
among the men ol dillercnt regiments. In 1 
Lord ‘William jhauncu, aclii g on a \ : ine v, le 
w ni'h had often been Gdvoi-atcd in Ei ml, 
•abolished fiarging in the Indian army; tUI 
'o have r.mrd ihe Mf-pMdo i\\ I-r 
.mcili ited tli. gond-wi)l <xf Ihe j n ,... .. 

ordination -usaicd, and sevord vcgimcni.i p.g j 
bo did' tndud. Again, in 1811, when ami lt, : V 
gal 'egimeiits weri « rlered to march to sjn-l ( p 
31th i. Alive infant r\ refuel; wMnuipo,, , 
lb hub trough, at that time go veil m'-gcuo” j 
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TIIE HE VOLT IN INDIA18". 


to threaten the commanding officer that 
top enlistment if they chose. In 1850, 
Ntfpicr was compelled to disband tho GGtli regi¬ 
ment, for mutiny at Peshawur. In 1852, tho 38th 
regiment was ordered to proceed to Burmah; the 
men objected to tho sea- voyage, and refused to 
depart ; and the authorities in this case gave 
way. 

LiI:o as, in 'he ordinary affairs of life, men com- 
pn.ro Dotes after a disaster, to ascertain whether any 
mb giving had silently occupied their minds con¬ 
cerning causes and symptoms; so did many mili¬ 
tary officers, observing that tho troubles were all 
or mostly in Bengal, or where Bengal troops oper- 
ff' i.jw o forward to stato that they had long 
Cognizant of a marked difference between the 
Bengal army on tho one hand, and the Bombay 
and Madras armies on the other. Lord Melville, 
v ho, t»s General JJundas, had held a command 
during the Punjaub campaign, expressed himself 
very A run gly in tho llouso of Lords shortly after 
uuv«> of the mutiny arrived. He stated that, in 
l al army, tho native officers were in n 
;«U cases selected by seniority, and not from 
merit; that tin y could not rise from the ranks 
ft’i old age was creeping on them; and that a 
fiort of hopelessness of advancement cankered 
- in the middle timo 
of life, lu ihu Bombay and Madras armies, 
on the contruy, the havildan or sergeants 
or the ; i intelligence and activity, 
and wore recommend*.d for promotion by the 
<:omniruiding officer.-! of tho repimnnu. It might 
po-iMy bo a theory unsusceptible of proof, that 
dn.> difference made tho one army mutinous and 
the other ’ wo loyal , hut Lord Melville proceeded 
to assert that tho Bengal frooz s were notoriously 
i<:. t fully organised and disciplined, more prone to 
in uibordii atio::, than the mops of the other two 
\' n ’ihav::.. Ik y,,[ a . : an instance, that when 
h' eoniiii iu»!m! P . Jffi ihay army in the Punjaub 
frontier in tho Bengal regiments wero mutin- 
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views of Lord Mclvillo wore combated by a few 
other officers, there was a pretty general concur¬ 
rence of opinion that the Bengal native army, 
through some circumstances known or unknown, 
had long been less obedient and orderly than those 
of tlic other two presidencies. 

As it is tho purpose of the present chapter to 
treat rather of the facts that preceded tho horrors 
of Meerut and Cawnporc, than of tho numerous 
theories for explaining them, wo shall not dwell 
long in this place on the affairs of Oude, in connec¬ 
tion with the Itevolt; but so geueral is the opinion 
that the annexation of that kingdom was one of 
the predisposing causes of the late calamities, that 
it may bo light to glauco slightly at the subject. 

Oude-—once a nawabship under the great Mogul, 
then a kingdom, and tho last remaining indepen¬ 
dent Mohammedan state in Northern India—was 
annexed in the early part of 18oG; and although 
tho governor-general sought to give a favourable 
account, both in its reasons and its remits, of 
that momentous measure, there arc not wanting 
grounds-for believing that it made a deep impres¬ 
sion on the minds of the natives, unfavourable to 
too English—among tho military, if not among 
tho.peoplo at large. The deposed king, with his 
family and his prime-minister, came to live at 
Calcutta in April 185G ; and in tlic following 
month his mother, his brother, and ono of Irff 
rons. proceeded in great state to England, to pro* 
test before Queen Victoria against the conduct 
•*f the governor-general and of the East India 
Compauy, in liavin- deprived thorn of theii/ugal 
position: prepared to prove, as they everywhere 
announced, that, no justiilabh: ground » had V iMed 
tor o harsh a step. AVhothor tin'w sincerely behoved 
this, or whether it a. ,; a blind to hide ulterior 
object<y could not at that timo be dctcrmiu-d. ii 
ir. one among many opinions on tho subject, that 
the courtiers around the deposed king gradually 
organised a plot against tho British power; that 
the Qur-n of OudcV visit to England was merely 
intended to muff the ;roee:di’ig; arising out of 
tl's plot: that Iho < ompiratom brought our io 
their views the Mogul of IV]hi, the rtmdowy n-pre- 
pc.itativo of a once mi ;hty <> j t; thui they then 
-"U/ t" win O ci* tho llindooH to rule willi 
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SYMPTOMS :—CHUFATTIES AND CARTRIDGES. 


ecruitod from the inhabitants ol that 
were energetic men, strongly attached 
to their native country ; and when the change >f 
masters took place, they lost certain of the privi¬ 
leges they had before enjoyed. The Bengalees 
proper, the natives of tho thickly populated region 
around the lower course of tho Gauge:, have little 
to do with the Bengal army ; they are feeble, 
indolent, and cowardly, glad by any excuses to 
escape from fighting. 

Let us now—having said a few words concerning 
the centenary of British rule, and the state ol feel¬ 
ing in Oude—attend to ihe strange episode of the 
cJivpc.ttics, a-« a premonitory symptom of something 
wrong in the state of public feeling in India. 

The cliupattios—small c:d*cs of unleavened bread, 
about two inches in diameter, made of Indian 
corn-meal, and forming part of tho sepoys’ regular 

diet_were regarded in England, as soon as tho 

circumstances of tho Revolt became known, as 
signs or symptoms which the various officers of 
the Company in India ought sedulously to have 
searched into. Ever inco the middle of 1856 
—ever since, indeed, the final arrangements for 
the annexation of Oude-—tin. o cliupattios were 
known to have been passing from hand to hand. 

A me sengor would conic to a village, sock out tho 
headman or village elder, give him six clmpattics, 
and say: 'These six cakes are sent to you; you 
will make six others, and send them on to the 
next village.’ I opted tie : . 

and punctually sent forward other six as he had 
been directed. It was a mystery of which tho early 
stages were beyond our ken; for no one could 
Kiy, or li* one would say, which was the fir: t 
village whence the cake’ were sent. During 
many m uths this process continued : villntro after 
village being brought into the chain as t-ncce^vc 
• inks, and relay' of rhv a liebail r forwarded 
rom pla. ' to place. Mr I'lwb, attacking on 
one occasion in the Homo of Commons the 
i olioy of tho Iii ian • venun Kt ad\ 

Really to thin chuj itty ) iy y : ' <l h' "e tli 
Emperor of Russia, v'ho-.c tenii iv, in extent, mu! 
character, hmore losomblauco * »ui K/ tan 
! " .ion.:. tbin tlio territor • < i'*my <> 0 >i i b'Ww-- 

>U]i|iopo 1 lit- Kiiiiic .r of I- ''.a v ' r '' 
ti.oro i« i voi'v ivumiknUo drain* (.inco p- tv ■ i 
in o r tHvi.ory; Iro. i villn--- ’o villn;-.. i»i-n .wo 
: to sin- who lo:u c tho toil *>fan cniuno < r ; i a «. 

. - out* to rer 

the earno ceremony. Btruuge to i ty* mis 1 il 
going on 5•» ?,me tea) thuiixnal vu < .vui we 
head or tail uf it. 1 think tho 
would nay. “1 do nut know 
make bead or tad of i - but I 
tln*ro n> .omothing wrong, niul 
prc’nulionr.; h un:-r, 
usually bid tercet mul 
40 1 ot moke i lecnt c mmnml- 

i' Oppos'd to Hie ,‘Ycriin lit. 
oinmui a. ' ion. it 1 tb n fore 
Ivj civ. * . * 1 - nii mr'. 



The opposition leader did not asset t tl 
government could have penetrated tho my.. .ry, 
but that the mystery ought to have been regarded 
ns. significant of something dfapgcoms, word y of 
close scrutiny and grave consulciuliou. 

Tho chnpatties first appeared in tho Norilrvcst 
Provinces, around Belli*: and subsequent events 
offered a temptation for rebuking tho governor-* 
general and the commandi-p-in?chief, in having 
failed to strengthen tho posts w ith English troQps 
after the indications of some secret conspiracy had 
thus been made. In some places it was ascertained 
that tho cakes wcio to bo kept ti’l calk'? for by the 
messengers, other cakes being scut o:i in-tw j of 
(licm ; but wliat was the meat iug of this urrav.gv- 
ment, the English officials could not, or . r , Last 
did not find out. In Scotland, in tho clannish 
days, war-signals were sent from hut to but and 
from clan to clan wifi* extra ordinary rapidity: and 
however little an unleavened -akc might V pear 
like a war-signal, military ivu and olitiViaiif- 
ought cirtainly to have been ali- c <o micH stimr.ro 
manifestations aa this chupatty movement, .'rom 
the ijutlcj to Patna, throughout v 'vi v:n.go of 
thickly populated country, wn: the Secret corre¬ 
spondence carried on. One thing at. ny rate may 
rafcly be asserted, that tho military ^t.uiom. in¬ 
quired close watching at such a time; something 
‘ermentiUg in tlifl minds of the natives which 
the English could not understand; but the w:v 
fact would have justified—nay, rendered alnumt | 
imperative—the guarding of tho chief posh- from i 
sudden surprise. Little or nothing of mis precau¬ 
tionary action scorns to have boon ntv .v] vl. ! 
Throughout nearly tho whole of the giv t bind 
mad from CaLutdi to tho Punjaub, the military 
stations wore lift as before, filum.sG wli 11 y in the 
1 ml. of tiro sepoys. At Don arcs there was « nly 
n single imupmy « f Kuiopron Jbotrm'iik ; t 1 " 
rest - f tin' troops tend-ting 0 f tv>0 r. duwr.i^ 
native infantry, and «mc of tho Ci -mi.; ;-i! b 
i 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA1857. 


that, with existing symptoms, more 
troops wore necessary in the Bengal and 
Northwest, rrovincos. 

The chupattv was not the only symbol of some 
mystery : the lotus was another. It was a common 
occurrence for a man to come to a cantonment 
with a lotus flower, and give it to the chief native 
olliccr of a regiment; the flower was circulated 
from hand to hand in the regiment; each man 
took it, looked at it, aud passed it on, saying 
nothing. When the lotus came to the last man in 
the regimont, he disappeared for a lime, and took 
it "to the next military station. This strange pro¬ 
cess occurred throughout nearly all the military 
stations where regiments of the Bengal native 
army were cantoned. 

Cimpatties and lotus-flowers, together with the 
incendiarism and the cartridge grievances pre¬ 
sently to he noticed, unquestionably indicated sonic 
widely spread discontent among the natives— 
mili.ary if not general. 1 It is clear,’ in the words 
of an observant officer, writing from one of the 
I'is-Sutlej stations, ‘that a certain ferment liad 
been allowed gradually to arise throughout the 
t uss of the Bengal army. In some it was panic, 
in some excitement, in some a mere general appre¬ 
hension or expectation, and in some it was no 
doubt div 'lection, or even conspiracy. Governing 
n pi iplc and a vast army, we had divested 
om*?chv r of :<11 the instruments of foreign domina¬ 
tion o HumUr; to Austria and all other continental 
pov. css Wc had no political police, no European 
..ti ojigliohb , n > stum or intelligence or espionage, 
c*uii)»a ,,, ifivoly liHle real military di eipliiie ; and 
cv ■>! our own post-office was the channel of free, 
eon t:\i 1 , and unchecked intercourse between all 
the different rc/iinrnL:*. Not a letter even was 
opened; that .would l ave been too abhorrent t</ 
hi. d ' principle;:. The vpoy mind liad pro¬ 
le biy become prepared to distrust us, as wo hnd 
1 h an to dint rut f them, 

Jtigttdutivo act , and new po: 
foreign service enlistment 
of armed 


ueic were : irange new 
st-office rules, and new. 
vnd new employment 
Iaccs our army, and other things dis- 
• • n .v’ and rdnnning to the true old sepoy ca to. 

J ud llieti i r cvrno about that from n. small and 
11i!L: g, < no of tho < ferments to which 

: : ha . , . ion 

«* tin: srpoy ; rmy.* 

Oiu; <’t B strange f:• ts connected with the 
•-‘hup: 4 'y luu «oient v;a.-, tiiot tho cukes v cr© 
i. mitt* i to t l.e 1: ids of villi':; » who hnu not 
hero c'.nomn I hi die mutiny, vvhi’o many sepoys 
vlio liuko u"* m revolt i'. *d received no cakes. 
1 ’ny appear i i ;.« bur. diht routed mostly to file 
> lh»g i*, wl i \ G c lota* j a:...c l ii'-an hand to 
1 amt among tho milihc. v. 

The 111*. al'.ii - and the lotus* flower,*, liowc .r 
'’••lie ‘ ,y Din . l.;o _ hern of the «*xi f tuna: of 

uiii nr : od »'i-n iir\. v wero «p’ict indications; 
but hero w* . ii* i a anting au*r pr*io£ii of a 
»' u'.i * i.; : » i ii n u of violence and insnhorhi 
n.Ot ’i .i]*r\it lr* in the inom.hariHmB and tin* 


cartridge difficulties. On ore evening, etf 
the year, information was given by a sepoy of 
the intention of the men to riso against tlicir 
officers and seize on Fort William, at Calcutta. 
On another occasion, a fanatic moulvic, a high 
Mohammedan priest at Oude, was detected preach¬ 
ing war against the infidels; and on his person 
was found a proclamation exciting the people 
to rebellion. On a third day, two sepoys were 
detected in an attempt to sap the fidelity of the 
guard at the Calcutta mint. An English surgeon 
in an hospital at Lucknow, by the bedside of a 
sepoy, put his lips to a bottle of medicine before 
giving it to his patient; this being regarded as 
a pollution, a pundit was sent for to break the 
bottle and exorcise tho evil : on that night the 
doctor’s bungalow was burned down by incen¬ 
diaries who could not he discovered. A refusal 
to accept a furlough or leave of absence might 
not usually be regarded as a symptom of a 
mutinous spirit; yet in India it conveyed a 
meaning that could not safely be disregarded. 
the Cth of March, the commander-in-chief, with 
the sanction of the governor-general, notified that 
the native army would receive, as usual, the 
annual indulgence of furlough from the 1 st of 
April to a certain subsequent date. When this 
order was read or issued, about fourteen men of 
the fiffd native infantry, stationed at Sooric, and 
under orders t*> proceed to Berhatnporc, evinced a 
disinclination .to avail themselves of tho indul*. 
genec, on the plea that none of the regiments at 
Barraekporc intended to t iko theirs. It. certainly 
appeal's to have bi.cn a circumstance worthy of a 
searching inquiry l y the militr y authorities, wfot 
tho troops should have declined to take their 
furlough at that particular time. 

We must now pass on to that series of events 
which, o f.ir as outward manifest*Tons are 
concerned, vv-s m..ro especially tit*' immediate 
tpierui ner of the Revolt -namely, the disturbance 
connected with the greased cartridges. Let not the 
reader for a moment regard this as a trivial matter, 
merely f ccau-o it would be trivial in England: 
the .sepoys may ha o been duped, and indeed 
wcio unquestionably duped, bv designing men; 
but the .subject of suspicion v\as a serious one t«> 
them. The fat of cows and of pi:.> i - <rdi 1 
m a peculiar light in the East. T! pig is as much 
h id in abhorrence by tho Mobrmniodnnr. as the 
cow is vent;.tied by tli* llimb*ur. ; to touch iho 
former vim the lips, b a dciilcui'-nt bi the «*no 
religion; to touch the loiter, is a socrilcgo to tlio 
other. The religious fcclintM arc dim-runt, but 
tlio results in this ease arc th. '-n nc. bo rnu ff, 
it* teed, are entile icgard d by tin .lindon- th 

• be f - 1 ,j anyh off' < 1 ? have bcci - • u-1 • i 1 to 
obi vo imiir. cm lion m rclnth n v y sup,by of 
b , ' .. r their **wn la k J ; he slaughter oi a v 

Id ju ■ . ■ 1 . 

. :f •' j for tcv. It ■ in bug*; towns wb« iv 

Furoptrv ” arc stationed, ’ igh-wullcO pnddo>.k 

• »r com; »niul ;« ct n, .i. *• v tho vcccj»bou <,f 
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intended for food; and scrupulous care 
is taken that the natives shall know as little as 
possible of t lie proceedings connected wiili the 
slaughtering. The use of cow’s fat in .ammunition 
would therefore he repulsive to The Hindoo sepoy. 
Many experienced men trace the mutiny to a 
false report concerning the cartridges, acting, on 
the minds of natives who had already become 
distrustful by the machinations of agitators and 
emissaries. ‘ It is a marvel and a mystery that 
so many years should have passed away without 
an explosion. At last a firebrand was applied 
to what a : ’ingle spark might have ignited ; and 
in the course of a few weeks there was a general 
conflagration: but a conflagration which still 
hears more marks of accident than of deliberate 
conspiracy and incendiarism. In a most unhappy 
hour — in an hour laden with a concurrence of 
adverse circumstances—the incident of the greased 
cartridges occurred. Tt found the J leu gal army 
in a season of profound peace, and in a state 
of relaxed discipline. It. found the sepoys pon¬ 
dering ov< r the predictions and the fables 
which lire! been . * assiduously circulated in 
their lines and their bazaars; it found them 
with imaginations inflamed and fears excited by 
strange stories uf the designs of their English 
masters; it found them, as they fancied, with 
their purity of caste threatened, and their religious 
distinctions invaded, by the proselytising and 
annexing Englishmen. Still, there was no 
palpable evidence of this. Everything was \ iguo, 
intangible, oh. cure. Credulous and simple-minded 
as they were, many might have retained a 
lingering confidence in f hc good laith and lh> 
good intentions o' the British government: had 


and one Dumdumineah in India; but the place 
indicated is in Bengal, a few miles out of Calcutta, 
and about half-way between that city and 
Barrackpore. It was formerly the Lead-quarters 
of artillery for the presidency of Bengal • ;..id 
near it is an excellent can non-foundry, ’ with 
casting-rooms, boring-rooms, and all the appliances 
for making brass guns. It is a sort uf Woolwich 
on a humble scale, connected with ordnance and 
firearms. 

The sepoys at Dumdum had heard rumours 
which induced them to believe that the grease 
used lbr preparing thf cartridges for the recently 
introduced Enfield rifles was composed of the fit 
of pigs and cows—substances \vhidi their veil ion 
teaches them to regard in a lieht altogether 
strange to Europeans. Tt was not the fim time 
by three or lour years that the cartridge-question 
had excited attention in India, although L, 
England the public knew absolutely nothing 
concerning it. From documents brought to 
light during the earlier mouths of the lm.’im, 
it appears that in ISf.Ij tt ie commai.dadn-cliicf 
of the forces in India directed the adjutant- 
general of the Bengal army to call tlio attention 
of the governor-general to the subject of cart¬ 
ridges as connected with the prejudiced of the 
natives. For what reason grease uf any hind 
is employed on or with cartridges, may lie soon 
explained. A cartridge, as most, persons are 
aware, i> a contrivance for quickly loading fire¬ 
arms. Instead of inserting the powd.i* and bul.A 
Separately into the musket, rill y or pistol, as was* 
the earlier wont, tho soldier is provided \ ith a 
supply of small cartridgc-pa, r tubes, each con¬ 
taining a bullet and tho proper a ...wtn . w f 
it not been suddenly announced to them, j'ut ! powder; and by Tie employment 1 


as they \;cro halting between two opinions, that, 
in prosecution of ids long-cherished de ign t > 
break* down the religion both of Mohammedan 
and Hindoo, the Feiinghco had determine l to 
render ihpir military h rvice tho means of tl.’eir 
degradation, by co jailing them to nbfdy tlufir 

lips to a cart ridges Batupitcd with animal groare- 

tho fat uf tho swine being used for tlw pollution 
of the one, and the fat of the cow lor the degru- 
; datio < r the ©theft If tiw ‘ * t,!U • ,l IV - 
Of evil who coni l be employed tor Hie corruption 
of tho 1 cn-d M »v bad addressed themsdu> b 
task (i inv nting a lit i IP the tonflmiAti 
and support all his fears autl rejpert ui ions, they 
c «*1d have found nothing more cunningly dovked 
ior their purpose. 1 * _ . A , 

It wus on the 7th of February 1S5< il it the 
governor-general communicated to the home vov- 
orunient tho first account o; anything mysterious 
or unpleosaut in relation to the greased c art rid cm 
H u In! to iMunnci that a di*vi l t ‘ ‘‘ ll ^d , the pmum m 
ft ■ ' a * ’ • ; < ■ 

tu tin. musketry-depot it Dun J nn. f lh ro am 
two Dumdums, two Dumdumas, on: Duniduiinnn, 


ridges irnuh time and m.cuti n arc . ved under 
■ 08 : 

The mis iloa me coked ball or \art-u'- 

ac Mdim a., they do nr do not cad: Imd,/ •' 


■* Lditibu \ U i«o. 


bull * t. Nom tho Enfield rifle, an ih » q q 

M,c, !‘ r 1 ‘1 ,B *»«•••« mu id.; 

used bv the lunli, \v«- htigcly r . 

hv nmcliinory in a government 
Enfield, fur uo in the Brbbh ami lmlhiu al¬ 
and in liiIn; from 11 1 i■< < ml or v‘ k i :i u * 
necessary that ho hall-cud of lie carindwe 
have an external .application ft s, - u ., v , v ! 
sub. 5 -Inin?, to i'.iuilit.v>e its. n i.vuuu : . 
la 

India Company m!« rn.ol ;bc (uknia 
nieut. thu a supply of n. -giv: <1 . i- ; . v; 
had been sent, which the Jk ad <d O 
wished diouhl l>e suljvcied .ho to: *•! 

It \v!c ciJieerning these c.v r . !gt • i c 

eciumai 1 b r im . v coin mended jir.ul ■. •• - o 

nn ■ >s ii 1 m' known that ih 
. the* ctvvtndgcK ii not of m 
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the cartridges were received in India ; 
luring the next twelve months they were 
£ objected to various tests, at Calcutta, at Cawnpore, 
rml at Rangoon. The cartridges had been greased, 
in four ways— with common grease, with labora¬ 
tory ‘grease, with Belgian grease, and with 

I Tollman's grease, in each case with an admixture 
of creosote and tobacco ; one set was tested by 
being placed in the ordnance magazines, a second 
by being kept in wagons, and a third by being 
tied up in pouch-bundks. The rc ult of these tests 
was communicated to tho directors in the autumn 
oj 18G5 ; and as a consequence, a modification was 
effected in the cartridges afterwards sent from 
England for service with the Enfield rifles in 
India. 

To return now to the affair at Dumdum. When 
the complaints and suspicions of the sepoys were 
made known, inquiries wero sent to England for 
exact particulars relating to the obnoxious missiles. 
It was ascertained that the now cartridges were 
made at the Royal Laboratory at Woolwich ; and 
that Oaphiin Boxer, the superintendent of that 
departin' ng was accustomed to use for lubrication 
a composition formed of five parts tallow, five parts 
sharinc, and one part wax—containing, therefore, 
or or cow’s fat. but now from j igs. IJc had no 
prejudice-: iu the matte to contend against in 
md, and used therefore joist such a composit¬ 
ion as nppcauid to him lno.^t suitable for the 
purpose. Tl'.o cari ridges wero tiol cut out to 
India ready j foi UBO; as, in a hot COtmtry, 

lb.; gn ■ jo wo dd noon be absorbed by the paper: 

II mre way tliovlbrc, a part of tuc piuccsy left to 
i * * a-.comp l i died when the < art rib .reached their 
.i*: i'nation 

li. appears to liavo been in the latter part of 
.bumary that t:ne first open manifestation was made 
; Dunn nju of a disinclination to use the cart- 
' r . 1 'y*; *uul irnmdintcly a correspondence among 
J|° commenced concerning it. When 

•km umplaiiit Juvd 1 u n made, the men were fcoia- 
U ‘” y nppea/ed Ml being assured 11 at the matter 
vou ' duly I'cprev • rd; and as a interns of 
coi.-.di dioti, cartridges without grease wore r nod, 
‘* v 1 '■•-‘jig allowed to . j.'.'b, any liib*irking 

sa • i»c ‘ they ch' c. ii was further determined 
la. t no more rcaly-mado cartridges ahould be 
nhfaim.rl Jr an Ehgl.nid, l.ut that bubo's and p.q ai 
' add bo Dt gr p'lratrl to be ] ut togolher i . 
fudia tii.’ o.\; • m iic ii is should bo made at 
\V« bvirlj. *it prodjcc oinc lubricating Mibrt.mco 
b< • fj-oui any of the obir.;cious ■ i-ordicjii ; and 
*h; othor expf u inu ntn should mramvhilu I- 
i \ «> hj (ho igith 1 t!ca—»>• ilia* unm nl;» m I 
al .* i rat—having I la, same ohj. tin vb;\ . 

1 ‘ii.mg 1 ho iu'iuir, into tho numiMtidion ami 
■ dh^i«t tnc f ’\( i f ;iji m insubo'di ■ >n, oim fact 
'• a•* r*b »i- i, v/liii li, »i r'.nou . - mu* hi ]"" if Ip 

* ilil'.i when tr ecu ,<u dol —•’ ver lb ,V n y 
IV. • r -I|' N n 1 ■. a ' upon hr • it.j 1 ’ll .. 

1 f f nr i. » • a 1 nv Uimh-* i nd ;i sv ny 

* • o ‘ I 1 .d <Lv. . <11 r i « give him a Iblle 
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water from his lute, or bottle ; flic other, being 
a Brahmin, refused, on the ground that the 
applicant would defile the vessel by his touch— a 
magnificence of class-superiority to which only the 
Hindoo theory could afford place. This refusal 
was met by a retort, that the Brahmin need not 
pride himself on his caste, for he would soon lose 
it, as he would ere long bo required to bit off the 
ends of cartridges covered with the fat of pigs and 
cows. Tlio Brahmin, alarmed, spread tho report ; 
and the native troops, as is alleged, were afraid 
that when they -went home their friends would 
refuse to eat with them. When this became 
known to the English oilicers, the native troops 
were drawn up on parade, and encouraged to state 
the grounds of their dissatisfaction. All the native 
sergeants and corporals, and two-tliirds of all th° 
privates, at once stepped forward, expressed tlicr 
abhorrence of having to touch anything containing 
the fat of cows or pigs, and suggested the employ¬ 
ment of wax or oil for lubricating tho cartridge*. 
It was then that the conciliatory measures, noticed 
above, were adopted. 

Still were there troubles and suspicious circum¬ 
stances; but the sccno is now transferred Rom 
Dumdum to Barrackpore. I his town, sixteen 
miles from Calcutta, is worthy of note chiefly f° l * 
iu connection with tho supremo government 
udia. The governor-;; i unnl has a .-ore of subur¬ 
ban residence there, handruiuc, commodious,'and 
situated in ilic midst of a very beautiful park. 
There are numerous bungalows or villa* inhabit ' 
by European fnmilks, th-awn to the spot by the 
salubrity of the air, by tho beauty of (bo Hoogly 
branch of the Onngej, at this place three-quarter’ 
of a inilo in width, and by the garden hml pro¬ 
menade attached to the goV'.rnor-goner.d’.s villa¬ 
in military matters, before the Revolt, (litre war. 

* presidency division of the army,* of which roinc 
of tho troops were in Calcutta, sorao nt Banck* 
pore, and a small furco of artillery at Dumdum, 
nearly midway be.ween the two place ; the whole 
commanded by n general officer at Barrackpore, 
under whom r. as a brigadier to command that 
Btation only. Tlic fg .tDm i- convenient for miliDivy 
operations in tin- eastern part of Bengal, an 1 
any udden emergencies at Calcutta, teix r< ti • 
of n infantry . 

Barrackpore, with a full complement «*f 
tl men butted in commodious line? md oio 
ofib .m■ o <i;-ii!"datvd in lnm;vb' v. <»i* lodvi-; 

I W: fli tilili I'l.'c.o th: I tl"’ discun»^id nexl 
thcwid itself, imieh to the t utii m « ’ tho M., V rvn- 
im nt, wlu) hn l b ■ ed that tin- Dumdum nttuu- Ji.id 
be o satiMa.Imily • jl.ih d, urn! who had \plained 
1 m il lr u: !iv.’ 1 /iri» nts it Barrackp re wh.», had 
i, n , aiu to i» v.n the all* • d cm. of coin- 
).! r p)|,■* p jy at thi |‘life, however, made 
an obirction <<n« "if tho ends of tho cnrti idi;< ^ 
-- xi'O's v ] rt*l nimiry l-> 'he loading of ;i nflo 

-• > \ci vilt ol v.r -M I <‘i>n;ab.tod l ur : up- 

!'Om 1 k() be joniamod, in ilto grease with wh- !' 
the paper Wi > hd rieaU’d • Kindi i iv t not being 
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aroitjuito touch the lips or tongues of the men, 
underperil of defilement. Somoof the authorities 
strongly suspected that this renewed discontent 
was the work of secret agitators rather than a 
spontaneous expression of tho men’s real feeling. 
There was at the time a religious Hindoo society 
or party at Calcutta, called the Dhurmo Soblia, 
suspected of having spread rumours that the 
British yoYevnmcnt intended to 1 compel the 
Hindoos, to become Christians. Contemporane¬ 
ously, too, with this movement, three incendiary 
tires took place at Barrackpore within four days ; 
and a native sergeant’s bungalow was burnt down 
at llanccgunev, another military station in Lower 
Bengal. It was natural, therefore, that General 
Ilearsev, th . responsible officer at Barrackpore, 
should wish to nwvrtain w hat connection, if any, 
existed between tho:e incendiarisms, intrigues, 
complainings, and greased cartridges. -Ids was 
tho more imperative, on account of the relative 
paucity of English troops in tint part of India. 
There' wore four native regiments quartered at that 
time at Barrackpore— namely, tlio 2d Grenadiers, 
the 3-ltli and 70lh Native Infantry, and thu 43d 
Native Light Infantry; whereas, in the four hun¬ 
dred mile: between Calcutta aud Dinapoor there 
v.:t- only one European regiment, the Queen’s 
f,3d foot, of winch one half was at Calcutta and 
the other half at Dumdum. Tho general bold a 
special court of inquiry at Barrackpore on the Cith 
of February, and selected a portion of the 2d 
native Grenadier regiment to come forward and 
explain the cause of their continued objection to 
tho paper oi v Moh tho ne w rifle-cartridges Were 
composed. One of the sepoys, Byjonath Bandy, 
.-dated that he leh a suspk urn that the paper might 
alloct Ids ca-lo. On being asked his reason ffr 
thi. sarpicion, lio ......wered that the piper was ; 

new hind which he had not s< ui before ; and 
there was a ‘ bazaar report’ that tho paper con¬ 
tained animal i.it. On being re quested to examine 



the paper carefully in tho light, and to explaiu to 
d, 0 ,.,/irt wlial ho saw .ff.jectioiutffe iri ii, be 


replied that his Burpicion proceeded from tho 
i riper being stiff and cloth-like, and from its tcar- 
f differently from the paper formerly in use. 
\nuthcrsepm\ Oliaud Khan ; was Hum examined. 
\\o obj. eled to the paper because L wa. tough, and 
burned as if it conbm.ed greuv. lie stated Hut 
much dismay had been occasioned in the i\ inu v 
bv the fact "that 1 on tbc 4th of February a pW* 
Of , ' 

then burned; ivhen burning, it m ale a Umng 
noiu\ and smelt as if there wi 
Thereupon a piece of the pap cl 
open court; Chaud Khan conic* 
not smell or kc«* gvoaso in it; 

}ii-i objection to 1Uu use of tli 
pha limt i everybody is di-aii 
lo'c'oiiut ol i's being gh. • d, .1' 
cloth. Another witno:.-. 1 • 
tho rank of subadar nr native 
examined, frankly staled .tin he 


to the cartridge itself, but -that tliero w3S a 
general report in the, cantonment tliat the paper 
was made up with fat. A jemadar or lieutenant, 
named Golal Khan, saickmy positively;. “There is 
grease in it, I feel assured; as it difiers from tho 
paper which has lieroioiore been always used b*r 
cartridges.’ As shewing the well-known powe ; of 
what in England woulfl be callal ‘public opinion/ 
the answer of ono of tho sepoys is worthy of 
notice; he candidly confessed that lie himself had 
no objection to use the cartridges, but ho could not 
do so, as his companions would object to it. ^Vkilo 
these occurrences were under scrutiny, a jemadar 
of tho 34th regimeiat came forward to narrate 
what he knew on the matter, a-- affording proof < f 
conspiracy. On tho '5th, when the fear of d» c-' 
tiou had begiiff to work among them, two or three 
of the sepoys came to him, and atked him to 
accompany them to the parade-ground. Ho did 
so, and there found a great uw ;d a-sembluL com¬ 
posed of men of the different regintonfs al .be 
station; they had their beads tied up in handker¬ 
chiefs or cloths, so that wily a sma’l \ art of the 
fate was exposed. They told him tlicy v.vro deter¬ 
mined to die .'or their religion; and that if they 
could concert a plan flint evening, thw v.vubj on 
tbo next night plunder tho staff n aud kill all the 
Europeans, aud then depart whither they phaffed. 
The number lie stated lobe about three hundred. 
It was not at tbd time known to the auth*ntff 
but was rendered probable by c ; vcum- i;mo - niff r- 
wards brought to light, that lc'ffvs ami emis¬ 
saries were being despatched, at tbo beginning of 
February, from the mrivo tuNops ai Barrack poro 
to those at offer stations, inv iting dum in 

revolt again-a tho Briti b. 

Under any other circu^pff.i,<.•,>, •, «‘rieuVn'.n 
concerning u- b petty inutttwv us bits iff n iriffv- 
puper and items of -lease would be siu.pl, ridi¬ 
culous; but at that time :-ud j l.u.o ti e \uh r 
. utlmnlu , »V1>i.u.;h iriom.nt «.f - i . - -.1 , ■" f 

,.r Oid Ur.M/u ::iv cKr.rly tlmt Un i .on!.! 

to rcr>pcl rath matters a. oth- rv. i o tin,, 
sc lions. TliU'o was cither a si, ,„ viui i ff. 
1.1 to concilia!. <1, or a SViJ u . sr , va ., C( , 

to ml u . as at o„co .1, ionniur.l to 

ten again li e uiuccrity of the non by , m 
mg tn their (apparently) lolit . u« r, v : ■ , l4 ,, 

nuttci whiff did no\ affect the oth K ;ii; y r 
scrviiu A trial was made, ther 
of loading tho rifle without hitr 
by tearing off the end willy* tin 
commander-in-chief* fiudiir uu 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA:—1857. 



'n, little need be said Lore ; and that 
is called for principally to determine which 
Berhamporo is meant. Under the forms Bcrhara- 
purc, Bcrhampoor, or Burhampore, there are no 
less than four towns in India—one in the native 
state of Ncpaul, sixty mile 3 from Khatmandoo; 
another in the Nagpoor territory, sixty miles from 
the city of the same name ; another in the Madras 
presidency, near Orissa ; and a foul'll! in the 
district of Moorslicdabad, Lower Bengal. It is 
thir last-named Berhamporo to which attention is 
here directed. The town is on tlie left hank of 
the river Bhagruitee, a great offset of the Ganges, 
an 1 on the high road from Calcutta to Moorshed- 
abad—distant about a hundred and twenty miles 
f om the i. d-named city by land, and a hundred 
an 1 sixty by water. It is in a moist, unhealthy 
rpot, very fatal to Europeans, and in consequence 
li liked by thorn as a Nation in past times; but 
sanitary measures, draining, and planting have 
greatly improved it within the last few years. As 
a town, it is cheerful and attractive in appearance, 
a domed by stately houses in the neighbourhood, 
to aee >mmodato permanent British residents. The 
military cantonments arc large and striking; the 
• 'rand square, tin; excellent parade-ground, the 
quarter., of the European officer?—all arc baud 
some. Leihi c the Revolt, Bcrhampove was included 
wuui.i the presidency diVision in military matters, 
and v:> usually occupied h j a body if infantry 
and another of artillery. There is painful evidence 
,,r tl.f* former jnsalubri« «.»l the ; itiun met with 

in n large open space filled with tombstones, eon 
itv.sting im uvr.) illy with the majestic cantonments 
of the military. Beihamporo bfu», or had a few 
yea.’-* :i r ), a manufactory of the silk bandana 
inndkt rchicls oneo so popular in England. 

The troubles in this town were fn.-f made mani- 
i v in tlic following way. On or about Iho 24th 
of February,'a portion of tlio 34th regiment of 
UgTi -.il m'autry ch.mgi.! its station from Barrack- 
| ’ lc *’* h, ih.imporo, where r was greeted and 
ly tin. men of tlic Dth native infantry, 

. r h \ ** :i '- ; th ttirae. During their fVxM- 

nr » T1L * w ’ tf 'i'i'*rs narrated all the news from 
Dumdum and Burrackpore concerning the greased 
cartridge* : and the filed.-- of tl/.s ;.o ip were very 

soon nudo vi.-ible. V im lerstund \vhat incurred, 

tor mode M piling or storing arms in India nimt 
h' ottci led \ ); in ilo jiubay arinyj and in the 
L'Kv’.i ngin“Ui . th '. *.n wore wont 4 o keep 
die?* . mij with ,i vo in thei? huts; but in the 
Bengal many, it vn a eurtoni to deposit them 
in iTnlnr brick 1 nib.in . called bells, which wet 
k j * j -cLch und *i ?ntivv gueni, rath in from of 
a iiaiiirnlnr coin.any’# lines. The men of flu* 
L**h ro/io . i: then, c. :• u d by tho rumours ami 
Htoiies, ti c fcai > aim m pi' ion.’ of their com 
pun .i in ur is eh when, but not knowing or 
Jet “lie . dig •)• pc'diii|i not r.r n’g for-—the 
1 < of .h im 11 . i- ly h military n- 

( cm mli niiuiboioinatiuiu <hitfi uoth 

r 1 '-1 n . f Ji- tr.il red to p- do for • .cvi' 
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with blank cartridges, they refused to receive the 
percussion-caps, as a means of rendering tiledr 
firing impossible — alleging that tlic cartridge-paper 
supplied for the charge was of two kinds; that they 
doubted the qualities of one or both ; and that they 
believed in the presence of the fat of co ws or pigs 
in the grease employed. That the men were cither 
dupes or intriguers is evident; for it so happened 
that the cartridges offered to them were the very 
same in kind as they had used during many years, 
and had been made up before a single Enfield rifle 
had reached India. This resistance was a serious 
affair; it was something more than a complaint 
or petition, and needed to he encountered with a 
strong hand. It is a matter of opinion, judged 
differently even by military men accustomed to 
India and its natives, whether the proper course 
was on that occasion taken. The commanding 
officer, Lieutenant-colon el Mitchell, ordered a 
detachment of native cavalry and a battery 
native artillery—the only troops at Barrackporc 
beside those already named—to he on parade on 
the following morning. Between ten and eleven 
o’clock at night, however, the men of tho 19 th 
regiment broke opm the armouries or hells, took 
po: ession of their muskets and ammunition, 
and carried them to their lines. The next day, 
tho guns were got ready, and the officers proceeded 
to tli^ parade-ground, where they found tin men 
in undress, but armed, formed in line, and shout 
in.7. Tho officers were threatened if they eamc on. 
Milch II lio n expostulated with them ; he pointed 
out tlic absurdity of their suspicion ’, and Iho 
un worthiness of their present conduct, and com¬ 
manded them to give up their arms and return 
pcnceabiy to their linen; whereupon the unlive 
ollioci > said the men would refuse so to do unlos 
the cavalry aud artillery were withdrawn. The 
licutcnanLcolonel withdrew them, and then the 
infantry yielded. It was a difficult position for 
an officer to bo placed in ; if he had struggled, it 
would have been with native, against native; 
and, doubtful of the result of such a contest, he 
ar vented to f he men’s conditional surrender. 

The affair could not he allowed to end hove. 
The Calcutta authorities, receiving new. on the 
4th of March of this serious dhakcetion, but dtrm 
ing it unsafe to punish while no few European 
troops were at hau l, rent quietly to B mgoou in 
• Tgo, with orders that Her Majesty's 84th foot 
should etc.- i jp to Cali utta as quickly as possible. 
On the iioilij •* regiment arrived ; and then the 
govi ? nor-gen'• val, actin;; in harmony with Major- 
general fleam, y, n-.nlveil on tHo dhbrmdim nt 
of tin native regiment which had disregarded 
the ud' M of Its superior.?. Accordingly, on tin* 
.314. of M.uMi, tho 19th regiment was inurehwl 
to Bui rackpon, tho load 
•ary di’iwioiij the Tnon wit.- 
mar hod out of tin* . an ton- 
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ritliout personal punishment to any of 
nposing it. But though not punished, 
in the ordinary sense, the infliction *vas a great 
011 c; lor the men at once became penniless, 
uuoccupicd, objectless. The governor-general, in 
describing these proceedings for the information 
ot the home government, added : ‘Wo trust that 
the severe measures whi.ch we have been forced 
to adopt will have the effect of convincing the 


native troops that they will only 'bring run 
themselves by failing in their duty to the state and 
in bbedicufce to their officers. 

On the occasion just adv.ortcd to, Chm»raJ 
Hearsay addressed the' ten very cnoigeti ady, 
while an official paper from :S e governor-goncrai, 
read to the troops, asserted in distinct terms that 
the rumour was wholly groundless which impute 1 
to the government an intention to interfere with 


Vl-CDI T CAS’ I N: 


the religion of the people. It was a chaise > '-v 
ttlenvard« brought i>« Enjlaud against t..e jrou.- 
nor-uemral, that, having subscnbod to cerium 
missionary societies it, Indio, he d.d m-t l.ko to 
abjure all attempts at the conversion o tho 
natives; and thai. helm; bus balanced he,v,,vn 
his public duty and bis 'r-vato n-H|tious W 
he had issued tin- gornnd r i-j tin. oli.R 
army, but had iv,t dn-vii any h'R •««' > ,l > ' 
that* positive d*- iu-athm to all tho ..alms m all 

the eantonmonte or military e I: »tn-n j . H-n. 1M \\- 

i vir VMM, t..iu when Yi r.-..* t aunl, h . 

pros-ut !■-, defend himself; r-awwvldo nm 
:u\ thltt tin- tvutl WJ19 liot f 'i 1» nlituiH-t by t' I 
enar-av, unk -J nppnrtid I> ta d e%'nk-< e U 
i . Iii.we' or, cv -UIii, tiint much, delay and rouUne 


formality oocui re 1 throughout all these proceed* 
iev . A early as the lltli of February, 
llearscy wrote from Barrack pore the V\jr. IV! 
words: ‘We are on ft mine r ady t« o ’ le *- ; tl 
: allusion to the uneasy eta to of leeiiuv or «. bii. n 
i among the sepoys that their Volitions iv-. \.u», 
about, to he tampoied with; mul yci i i , 
until the 27th of March that the Supreme vbim- il 
at Calcutta agr^.l to the i sue of ,• genual ©v<! i 
deolf.viug it to 1-c the invariable rule >f t in 
, | 

all its tirvant. with rc«pe t; nor unti ih 
that this {.cm. al ovder was r id to t\. J. i 
Hawk pure. f oiis;.bring the oournful uilu 
of diJatomic? and r ,id A i\. . *n dm 
Ciitman war, the Fngbdi public had ^vh» i a 
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a healthy reform would lie introduced 
ibid tno epistolary mechanism of the government 
departments; and tliis was certainly to some 
v\tent realised in England; but unfortunately 
tire reform bad not yet reached India. During 
these early months of the mutiny, an absurd 
waste of time occurred in the writing and des¬ 
patching of an enormous number of letters, where 
a pe'-sonal interview, or a verbal message by a 
trusty servant, might have sufficed. Eight letters 
were written, and four days consumed, before the 
Calcutta authorities knew what was passing at 
Dumdum, eight miles distant. A certain order 
given by the colonel of a regiment at Calcutta 
being considered injudicious by the general, an 
inquiry was made as to the grounds for the order ; 
eight day& and nine letters were required for this 
inquiry and the response to it, and yet the two 
oil. ers were within an hour’s distanco of each 
other tinring the whole lime. Although 'ho affair 
ot Barrackpore on the fitli of February was 
assuredly of serious import, it was not known to 
tho government at Calcutta until the evening of 
tho 10th, notwithstanding that a horseman might 
< udly have ridden the sixteen miles in two hours. 
General Hears y’s reply to a question as to the 
c.. 4:0 ef the <U lay i.-> truly instructive, us exem¬ 
plifying Mu -downed of official pro ire * in India: 

I have no means or communicating anything to 
the /i/o mment; i have 10 in uiH:d orderly, no 
camels; 1 ihtist alwayr write by the 
y>, t ; :■ t \ it fi«aw • Barrack pero at tho ruo. t 
iuuoiiv* nitnit 1> *ur of throe o'clock In tho after- 
n *:i. Th i* facts, trivial in themselves, are 
wc'Iiy of 1 uiie in inind, ^ indicative of 
<!».!» ■•. in tie mechanism of government likely 
i , bo disunions in times of excitement and 
inst hoi ..I Ination. 

Darvad;]i«irn was destined to be a further source 
u! .ox. 1 i - i and cmharra.;ment fiv the government. 

^ 1 \ ' 1 ' clncll d , : ed that i part of the 34th 

nuti' e in., in . went turn llmi town to Berlium- 
IH*ro in tjiu last week in February; but tl bulk of 
tue nii.uciit remained at Uarnickpore. Inquiries, 
I'flenv.'.r .. intituled, brought to Jight tho tact 
|,|: d be- Ibuup -m commander of that regiment 
;, d been uenislomed to distribute religious tracts 
mu hi- men ; avul i f v. surmised that tho 
i ,f, i’ii| » 1 < , and p jndice.s of the natisc" »/specially 
he Brahmin 1 ’, had v u unfavourably a f «a od l y 
be 1 ; pi *■ c« di • :. lilt whether tlie cause had or 
1 "t • <v I'Cvii ’ ighth pu ccl, it ii certain that, 
■in 44th dt pc. id more mu nous symptoms i».t 
the.l iiriM the .y other regiinom When ♦be 
in uf ihv. distm . ne- f 
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34th were more excited than over, believing that 
something hostile was intended against them; 
their whispers became murmurs, and they openly 
expressed their sympathy. "When, in accordance 
with the plan noticed in lie last paragraph, the 
lOtli were marched off from Berhampore to ho 
disbanded at Barrackpore, the 34th displayed 
still greater audacity. The 19th having rested for 
a time at Barrasct, eight miles from Barrackpore, 
a deputation from the 34tli met them, and made 
a proposal that they should that very night kill 
all their officers, march to Barrackpore, join the 
2d and 34th, fire the bungalows, surprise and 
overwhelm the Europeans, seize the guns, and then 
march to threaten Calcutta. Had the 10th been 
as wild and daring, as irritated and vengeful, as 
the 34th, there is no knowing what calamities 
might li ve followed; hut they exhibited rather 
a repentant and regretful tone, and submitted 
obediently to all tho details of their disbandment 
at Barrackpore. 

It will therefore bo scon that the seeds of 
further disaffection had been already sown. A3 
the 34th native infantry had been instrumental 
in inciting the 19th to mutiny, ending in disband¬ 
ment, so did it now firing a similar punishment 
07i half. On tho iiuh of March, one Mungnl 
Tandy, a sepoy in the 34th, roused to a state of 
excitement by the use of intoxicating drugs, armed 
himself with .i sword and a loaded musket, 
tr-.ivcr-ed tho lines, called upon his comrades to 
ri?o, and declared he would shoot the first 
Ti rope, an he met. Lieutenant Baugh, adjutant 
c»f tl; corps, bearin'; ol tfiis mans conduct, and 
. state of the regiment generally* 
r< do hastily to tlio lines, Mungal Tandy fired, 
missed tho officer, but struck his horse. The 
lieutenant, in self-defence, fired liis pistol, fiul 
missed aim ; whereupon tho sepoy attacked 
him with his sword, wounded him in tho hand, 
brought him to the ground, and tried to entice 
the other soldici to join in the attack. The 
rrgoant major vffi the corps who went to tho 
licuTmnt’s assistance, v.a, also wounded fiy 
Mungal Tandy. The dark feature in this transac¬ 
tion v is lluit l i i iv hundred me i in the • "'inn nt 
looked on quietly without offering to protect the 
licuUmiut from hi: a :•.< Taut; one < them, a 
jemadar, refused to tuku Mungal into custody, 
nnd fbrbrulo hi* mri to lender any n- iatnneo to 
the liisipennnt, v .. rruv.ly c aj ad with l> • 
Jifr. Mnjer i nc;;d Tlcnrsey on I.an : informed 
i f tho or* utiskc proi. Oih d to tin arado- r. nnd, 
whore, to his as ton i Inn on t, lo aw tho man 
to and fro, with a blood bh eared sword 
hau l, and ;i loaded imukct. in the oil * r. 

tucid with poim officer.'* andTneu to ^ m.- 
• . v, hirfi u)\ aei’ompli:hod with lmich 
y; id if wms only fiy the rn<»M ji nuloto 

1 / > n:ho mso’* Vennal th it the rusi -f ihc 
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wero forlUwith found guilty, and 
executed on the Stb of April. Ao as.'bgnrbli* cause 
appeared for the conduct of tlii> inmi: it may 
have been a more drunken frenzy; yet there is 
more probability that a mutinous spirit, concealed 
within his breast during sober moments, made its 
appearance unchecked when under the inllucnec 
of drug •. There was another sepoy, however, who 
acted faithfully on tho occasion; this man, Shiek 
Taltoo, was accompanying Lieutenant Baugh as 


SE 


orderly oil! cer at the time of the attack; and by 
his prompt assistance the lioutenairt was 
from further injury than a siiglit won:id. Wiicl; 
Paltoo''was raised to thy rink of supoimnm rary 
bavildar for his brave and loyal conduct. 

The outrage, however, ou!d not bv allowed to 
terminate without further pnnishm it. I'm a 
time, tho government at CV.ouik. bo 1 :eve ! ih.it the 
execution of the two principal olfenders would 
suffice, and that the sepoys would quietly ru utn to 
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W$^0OTif'\y suspected that he had been one of 
waders iu the insubordination. In the general 
order whicli file governor-general ordered to be 
i' M 1 to every regiment in the service, concerning 
t! s disbandment, words occur which shew that 
the old delusion was still working in the breasts of 
•ho natives. ‘The sepoy who was the chief actor 
i t the disgraceful scene of the 29th of March 
called upm his comrades to come to his support, 
for tlit: reason that their religion was in danger, 
ami that they were about to he compelled to 
employ cartridges, the uso of which would do 
injury to their caste ; and from the words in which 
he addressed the sepoys, it is to be inferred that 
many r,f them shared this opinion with him. The 
governor-general in council has recently had occa¬ 
sion to remind the army of Bengal that the govern¬ 
ment of India has never interfered to constrain 
k-i soldiers in matters affecting their religious 
faith. Uc ha; declared that the government of 
India never will do so; and lie has a right to 
expect i it this declaration shall give confidence 
to all who have been deceived aud led astray. 
Dm, whatever may bo the deceptions or evil 
enamels to which others have boon exposed, the 
native viid men of the 34th regiment native 

-ry have no excuse for misapprehension on 
this subject. X • many weeks piovioirly to the 
‘V:!i ( ' March, it had been explained to diat 
regiment—hr t ly their own commanding officer, 
mid * u' .x-'picntly by the imijor-gmorul command- 
in/ the livili —thru their fears for religion wi re 
L'i mi- V s. It .vax carefully and clearly shewn to 
tliein thV. tli : cartridges which they would he 
exiled upon to uw untamed nothing which could 
d i . ioloin e fo their religious scruples. If, after 
iv iving the- * n . uranccs, tJie sopoys of the 34th 
r*!(diuen;, or of any other regiment'still refuse to 
1’ ; ^ ‘ ,l ** 10lr officers am I in the government, 
T ! ail ' ‘‘ Uuw stwpi-rions to take root in their 
minds, and 1 > grow into disaffection, insuhordina- 
tmn, and mutiny, tlio lhult i their o n, and tlidr 
P<im hnient will bo upon their own heads.* 

:i’C weeks elapsed between tin; olionee of tlie 
- ,JI •' native infantry and iu puninliment by dis- 
b '.iiiltiiciK; liw wc • similarly elapsed between 
f ' • lfH • 1 ifie cl •- boi><1 meni. of xho 34tl ; and 

b' i.,v < b: ervant of, u wen of opinion that 
the.- . worked iik chief. ' y hi..tilling into 

the nnnd, of tin sepoys a belief that Hie author!- 
mi" afraid n< • im.;»h u«jm. Whether the 
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padres, probably Christian missionaries, had sent a 
petition to the Queen of England, complaining of 
the slowness with which Hindoos were made to 
become Christians; they adduced the conduct of 
some of the Mohammedan potentates of India in 
past times, such as Tippoo Sail), who had com¬ 
pelled the Hindoos to embrace Islamism; aud they 
suggested a similar authoritative policy. The 
story made the padres give this advice: to mix up 
bullocks’ fat and pigs’ fat with the grease employed 
on the cartridges ; in order that, by touching these 
substances with their teeth or lips, the sepoys might 
lose caste, and thus induce them to embrace 
Christianity as their only resource. The climax 
of tlie story was readied by making the Queen 
express her joy at the plan, and her resolve that 
it should be put in operation. The success of such 
a lying rumour must, of course, have mainly 
depended on the ignorance and credulity of the 
natives. 

A far-distant region now calls for notice. At a 
timo when the Upper and Lower Bengal provinces 
wore, as the authorities hoped and believed, 
recovering from the wild excitement of the 
cartridge question, the commissioner of the CiV 
Sutlcj territory had am]do means for knowing 
that tlie minds ol the natives in that region were 
mischievously agitated by some causo or other. 
It is Accessary here to understand what is meant 
by this geographical designation. If we consult 
a map in which an attempt n made, by distinct 
colouring, to define British territory from semi- 
independent states, wo shall find the region 
between Delhi anil Lahore cut up in a most 
extraordinary way. The red British patches 
are/secn to meander among the scraps of 
native territory with great intricacy ; go much 
so, indeed, that a map on a very large scale could 
alone mark *lic multitudinous lines of boundary; 
and even such a map would soon become obsolete’ 
fur the red, like a devouring element, has been 
year by year absorbin'* bits of territory formerly 
paiuted gn (or yellow. The peculiar tribe of 
tlio Si kliss, besides occupying the Punjuuh, inhabit 
a vide re a m on tho cast or left bank of the 
liver Sutlej, generally included under tho name 
of wriiind. lor fifty years the British in 
India huvo had l > deal, or have made u pretext 
f r dealing, with the petty Sikh ehkv iiii'i of this 
frbhmd lMgion: at one lino ‘ protean.;, ’ d U/ • v 
on 11 to cast of tlie. Sutlej li oni tho agn region 
of the great Sikh leader. Runjcct Smgli, on the 
Ivor; then ‘annexing’ the bniull 
me »l these chid lins «m fmlm< 
then vc izir.g others as i pum.li. 
ic at rah tv or 
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^u'ot&ctcd or semi-independent Sikli states of 
that country. Meanwhile a region somewhat 
to tlic cast or nortli-oast of Sirhind was subject 
to just the same process. Being hilly, it is called 
the Hill Country; and being ruled by a number 
of petty chieftains, the separate bits of territory 
are called the Hill States. During about forty 
years the process of absorption lias been going 
on—arising primarily out of tlic fact that the 
British .aided the Hill chieftains against the 
Nepaulesfc, and then paid themselves in their 
wonted manner. Part of Guriiwal was annexed ; 
then Sundock, Malowa, and a number of other 
places not easily found in the maps ; and after¬ 
wards llamgm^i was given hack in exchange for 
Simla, to form a healthy holiday-place among the 
hills, a sort of Balmoral for sick governors and 
commanders. As a final result, much of the llill 
Country became British, and the rest was left in 
the hands of about twenty petty chieftains. 

Now, when the Cis-Sutlej territory is mentioned, 
it must be interpreted as including all the region 
taken by the British from the minor Sikh chief¬ 
tains in Sirhind ; together with such of the Hill 
States of Gurhwal and its vicinity as have become 
British. The whole together have been made a 
sub-government, under a commissioner responsible 
to the governor-general ; or, more strictly, the 
commissioner rules the Sirhind region, while the 
Hills are included among the non-regulation dis¬ 
tricts of tho Agra government. The four towns 
and districts of Forozporc, Loodianali, Umballa, 
and Ky thnl, cast of the Sutlej, will sufiice for 
our purpose to indicate tlic Cis-Sutlej territory — 
so named in a Calcutta point of view, as being on 
the cis or hither side of tho Sutlej, in reference to 
that city. 

It was at Umballa, ono of the towns in tho 
Cis-Sutlej territory, that the commissioner, Mr 
Barnes, reported acts of incendiarism that much 
perplexed him. On the 2(»th of March, Tlurbnnveo 
Singh, a subadar or native captain in tho 3Utli 
regiment native infantry, attached to tho mus- 
1'ctry depot at that place, became an object of 
attack to the other men of tho regiment; the) 
endeavoured to bum hi- hot nnrt his property 
Tt was just at tho time when reports reached 
TT ro i, alia vclativ • to tho cartridges, the using of 
which was arid by tho sepoys to be an innovation 
derogatory to their ra te and religion, llurbumee 
Si n l had at once mono forward, and pnbhely 
staled l!is wiH’uignoss to tire with such cartridges, 

| „ being, in hi -pinion, free from object.,,., the 

’ incciuliarisni n„ U 

{L“r , S wn..tg - the tb,»ughts of men who 

M -idd thus seek ^ > thing further ot.urred, 

r" " 50ns u; r of April, when another 
however, uni 1 the > ww l , tl tl)Hl un 

fire broke out, • lna , . . • , 

n.e I Ml., In sou,, oiubonsrs belonging o the null, 

, native iuOuitry ; to two Hr* on the^1'Uh, when 
r ivormnciit proper 


& 


111 m .. i .-- 

burned to tlir value ».f 


thirty thousand rupees ; by tho burning on the 

17th of an empty bungalow in tho 5th regiment 
native infantry lines, of a stablo belonging to an 
English officer of the GOth, and of another building. 
On°thc 20th, attempts were made on the house* of 
the jemadar and havildar of tlic 5th regiment, two 
native officers favourable to the new cartridges ; 
and under the bed of the jemadar were found 
gunpowder and brimstone, as if to destroy the man 
as well as his property. Some of the buildings are 
believed to have been set o:i fire bv dropping 
burning brimstone through holes in thereof; and 
on one occasion, when the attempt at incendiarism 
had failed, a paper containing powder and ori 111 - 
stone was found. On the 2M and two following 
days, similar fires occurred. On the 25th, the house 
of the band-master of Her Majesty’s Otli Lancers 
was fired and burned; and two or three similar 
attempts were • shortly afterwards made, but 
frustrated. At all these fires, the engines of the 
cantonment were set to work ; but it was observed 
that many of tlio sepoys worked listlessly and 
indifferently, as if their thoughts were bent rather 
upon fire-raising than fire-quenching. 

That such occurrences produced unearino^s 
among the English authorities at Umballa may 
well be supposed. Captain Howard, mngUham 
of the cantonment, wrote thus to 'be Union’to 
government: ‘The emanating cause of ilie arson 
at this cantonment, 1 conceive, originated with 
regard to the newly. introduced cartridge to 
which the native sepoy shews his decided objec¬ 
tion : it being obnoxious to him from a false 
idea—which, now that it has entered tho mind 
of tho sepoy, is difficult to eradicate— that ttie 
innovation of this cartridge is derogatory both fi* 
his cn^to and his religion . . . That thi- lias 

led to tho fires at fhU cantonment, in rnv own 
private mind I am perfectly convinced. AN ere it 
the act of only ono or two, or even a ft v, p v- u»i, 
die well-disposed sepoys would at ono have conio 
forward and forthwith informed ; but tba* there 
is an organised leagued conspiracy evi (in- i eel 
confident. Though all and » k verv‘ individual omi 
posing a regiment may m>r form pai ,,f ih[ c L’ 
bimitiou, still I am of opinion that > lu b \ ] t Cll ~ 
in ouch corps is known to exist; m ' u j, | 
upheld by the majority, or rather ca.iivi 1 a" 
therefore it is that no single man dared i > O) ,„o 
forward and expose it.' Although proof e-uld 
not be Obtained of tho culpability or any o. • ,. t 
the incendiarism was at attributed t«. rxni 
lather than to the peasantry. Tho existence f 
suno oath or bond of secrecy was further sup** • | 
from the fact that a reward of one thousand rape, > 
fail-.d to bring forward \ single v. iliv^s oi : 

After about twenty attempts at burning buildup.., 
more or les i.U'XessTul, tlic system vvu eh.*-!, i - 
bv the ostablidimcjii O' mounted and l< ■•! pi\*r<-h 
I and picket*; by the expulsion of all lak «i M lt ’ 

1 idle xi a»n: ii"i belonging to tbo enn'.omnoH , s 
tho refusal of a pir* ;,e through f to • u «n 
furlou 'u or Uncharged , ind l > ho a . n 
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,’S in the Umballa regiments as, having 
hs, still remained in the cantonment— 
inllucnecd, apparently, by some miscliicvous 
designs. 

Every one coincided in opinion with Captain 
Howard that there had been an organised plan 
among the sepoys ; but some of thp officers in the 
Company’s service, civil as well as military, differed 
from him in attributing it solely to the cartridge 
affair— they thought this a blind or pretence to 
hide some deeper scheme. The commissioner of 
the Cis-Sutlej states, however, agreed with the 
magistrate, and expressed an opinion that nothing 
would restore quiet but a concession to the natives 
in the matter of greased cartridges ; and he 
I'.mrmnendcd to the government at Calcutta the 
adoption of that line of policy'. Writing on the 
7tliofMny, he said: 'Fire.>, for the present, have 
ceased ; but I do not think that this is any indi- 
cation that the uneasy feeling among the sepoys is 
on the wane.’ Considering the position of Umballa, 
it is no wonder that tbuso in authority at that 
ppot hould feel anxiety concerning the safety of 
thr*h* position. Umballa is more than a thousand 
milt , from Calcutta, separated from it by the 
whole of the impor 1, in which the tith i 

of Delhi, Meerut, Agra,* Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Alhihaba 1, and Benares are situated, and deprived 
of a 'i unco from thence in the event of tlio inter¬ 
mediate regions being disturbed, Umballa is a 
sumo wind important town, .too, in it If, with more 
than twenty thousand inhabitant • ; i 1 i> largo, and 
hurrouu'U-d with a wall, "ell sup]died with water, 
bounded by a highly fertile district, and capable 
of furnishing abundant supplies to rebels, if held 
by Uiom. 

The authority <, awakened by these events in so 
m.my j »r(s <»l India, sought to inquire whether 
ihe native newspaper pn of India had fermented 
the anarchy. It seemed at first ridiculous to 
nupposo that those mi. rTable little sheets, badly 
v.ntiyn and * ome printed, and having a small 
r.r< clufiiin, could have contributed much iu the 
U’ n.ori of ilie* evil. Yet many facta tended to tho 
It was a frequw 1 1 cuslorn in 
papers to disguise tho writer’s real sentiments 
the flim y mask of a dialogue, in wliioh 
one fidtj was uniformly inrulo victor. When tho 


* riiritt.iii was not actually abused and vilified, 
;i: ti*4 :•.!.* «l with ridicule, and i> motives 
Hod. Theio were imt many copies of thevo 


of the natives. Thirty years ago, Sir ’ John 
Malcolm spoke on this subject in the following 
way: ‘My attention lias been, during the last twenty- 
five years, particularly directed to this dangerous 
species of secret war against our authority, which 
is always carrying on by numerous though unseen 
hands. Tlio spirit is kept up by letters, by exag¬ 
gerated reports, and by pretended prophecies. 
When the time appears favourable, from the 
occurrence of misfortune to our arms, from rebel¬ 
lion in our provinces, or from mutiny in our 
troops, circular-letters and proclamations are dis¬ 
persed over the country with a celerity almost 
incredible. Such documents are read with avidity. 
The contents in most cases arc the same. The 
English are depicted as usurpers of low caste, and 
as tyrants who have sought India with no other 
view but that of degrading tho inhabitants and of 
robbing them of their wealth, while they seek to 
subvert their usages and their religion. The native 
soldiery are always appealed to, and tho advice to 
them is, in all instances I have met with, tho 
same— “ Your European tyrants are few in number : 
kill tliem!’ M This testimony of Malcolm i3 espe¬ 
cially valuable, as illustrating, and illustrated by, 
recent events. 

The native press of India will come again under 
notice in a future chapter, connected with the 
precautionary measures adopted by the governor- 
general to lesson the power of those news-writers, 
whether English or native, who showed a dispo¬ 
sition to encourage rebellion by tlicir writings. 
News and rumours always work most actively 
among credulous people — an important fact, 
knowing what wo now know of India and its 
Hindoo inhabitants. 

'When Central Anson, commander-in-chief < f 
the forces in India, found that the small events 
at Dumdum, Berhampore, and Barrackpore had 
grown into great importance, and that tho cart¬ 
ridge grievance still appeared to press on the con¬ 
sciences or inllucnce tho conduct of the sepoys, 
ho (kerned it right to mako an effort that should 
pacify tliv whole of tin native troops. Being at 
Umballa on the 10th of May, to which place he 
had hastened from his sojourn at Simla, ho k.uieil 
a general order to the native army, informing tlio 
troops that it had never been tho intention of tlio 
gov* uirnent to force them to u°e any cartridges 
whirli c> ild he objected to, and that they never 
w uld he required to do so. lie announced his 
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SYMPTOMS CUUPATTIES AND CARTRIDGES. 


rct^Mt the positive assertions of the- govern¬ 
ment officers, as to the non : existenco of the 
objectionable substances in the grease of the 
cariridges, had not been credited by the sepoys. 
He solemnly assured the army, that ho interference 
>vitli their caste-principles or tlicir religion was 
ever contemplated; and as solemnly pledged hi> 
word and honour that no such interference should, 
ever be attempted. He announced, therefore, that 
whatever might be the opinions of the govern¬ 
ment concerning the cartridges, new or old, lie 
had determined that the new rifle-cartridge, and 
every other of new form, should be discontinued : 
balled ammunition being made up by each regi¬ 
ment for in own use, by a proper establishment, 
maintained for tho purpose. Finally, he declared 
his full confidence, ‘that all in the native army 
will now perform their duty, free from anxiety or 
care, and bo prepared to stand and shed tho last 
drop of their blood, as they had formerly done, 
b v the side of the British troops, and in defence 
of,their country.’ The control government at 
Calcutta, on receipt i f tho news of this order 
having been promulgated, hastily sent to state 


that, in implying that new cartridges Le i been 
issued, tho commander-in-chief had overstepped 
the actual facts of tho ease ; nothing new in that 
way had been introduced throughout the }car, 
except to the troop at the Depot of Musketry 
Instruction at Dumdum. From this fact it. 
appears certain that tho credulity of tho sepoys 
at the more distant stations had been imposed 
upon, either by their fellow-Hindoos engaged in 
a conspiracy, or by Mohammedans, 

In this chapter have been discussed several 
subjects which, though strange, exhibit nothing 
terrible or cruel. The suspicious connected with 
tho Oudo princes, the mystery of the clmpalties, 
the prophecies of British downfall, tb • objections 
to the greased cartridges, tho in ubmdinnuun 
arising out of those objections, the incendiarism 
tho inflammatory tendency of tho native n'. ,! 
paper press— all were important rather as 
symptoms, than for tlicir immediate c lion.. 
But the month of May, and the lowrs of 
Meerut and Delhi, will now introduce u n> 
fearful proceedings — the beginning of a un. of 
tragedies. 



Council house at Ca’cuIU. 
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CIIAPTEE III. 


MEERUT, ABD THE REDEL-FLIGHT TO DELHI. 


r- 

i , , V^ ^'*1 first week in May marked a 

(’■'^1J W'W cr * s - H ]n the affairs of British India. 
t*;|| f\0 ! It will ever remain an insoluble 
^♦9# I^ " problem, .whether tlic hideous 
Wy/i^^atroeitleB that followed might have 
' i ' ; been prevented by any different policy 
/ ‘ ( \\ 1 at that date. Tho complainings and the 
*„ disobedience had already presented them¬ 
selves. the murders and mutilations had 
. not yot commenced; and there are those who 
believe that if a f.awrcnco instead of a Iloweft 
had been at Meerut, the Ja.-t spark that ignitnl tho 
inllumnnblc materials might liavo been anv-o !. 
but this is a Kind of cheap wisdom, a prophoe) 
iIter the event, an easy mode of judgment, on 
r 'ln»li littb relmt" o e.m ho placed. Taking tho 
British oflicora it India am u body, it is certain 
d.at, *ho\ bad not \ot learned to distrn t the 
whom they regarded with much pndcs- 
‘ ! '"i;d admiration for tln*ir c>:toned «|U:ihlicati..nn, 
Ihn Piabn mi of the Kovihwo.M Provinces a 


i most important constituent, as wc have scon, of & 
tho Bengal army—arc among the finest men in 
the world ; their average height is at least two 
inches greater than that of the English Koldicrs of 
the lino regiments; and in symmetry they also take 
the lead. They aro unaddicted to drunkenmw i; 
they aro courteous in demeanour, in a degree 
quite beyond the English soldier: and it is now 
Known that the commanding officers, proud of 
the nppf ii nice of these nu n on parade, too often 
ignored those moral qualities without which a 
good soldier is an impossible production. \\ bother, 
v heu the disturbances became known, the inlcr- 
pre ation was favourable to the sepoys, dojxmdcd 
much on tho peoulim* bias in the judgment of each 
ollicer. Some believed that the native soldier was 
| docile, obedient, and l<*yid as long as his religious 
! pi ojudioes were that he was driven to 

i id m duto ft « n/v by the sli/htcst suspicion, whether 
well or jU grouinh d. ot any iuterferem o with 
| hi -it. I or his observances; that he had been 
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iaEy 'rendered distrustful by the government 
of forbidding suttee and infanticide, by 
the withholding of government contributions to 
Hindoo temples and idol-ceremonies, by the 
authorities at Calcutta subscribing to missionary 
societies, and lastly by the affair of the greased 
cartridges; and that the sensibilities of Brahmin- 
ism, thus vitally outraged, prepared the native 
mind for the belief that wo designed to proceed 
bv some stratagem or other to the utter and ma 
abolition of caste. This interpretation is wholly 
on the Hindoo side, and is respectful rather 
than otherwise to the earnestness am ione> ,> o 
Other officers, however, directed 
at once to the Mohammedan 
and authoritatively pro- 
epoys were simply 


the Brahmins, 
their attention 
element in the army, 
liounced that the Hindoo ~-i * M 

, 1 . 

these interpreters saul-J^ AVC have dethroned 
Mohamntedan power , cbc an d the 

the descendants of the grt , , mo-ul’s 


subjected the moguls 
authority; wo have 


greater Akbar; we have 

lieutenants or ^''^".Xromaining monarchy 
soil of the Faithful; 


lately extinguished 

in N'orthern liidia lield 'y i 1 domiuant race 

subserviency; ami 


to a position ()l reS cntment, their implacable 
hcnco their dett , l . mination to try one 

hatred, then - ?liprcma cy, and their crafty 
more slnr^ | bigoted Hindoos ns worthy 

i'nsUunients'whcii silliciently excited by dark hints 

But" there was one fact which all these officer 
, “ fed. when it was too late to apply a remedy 


wile/lo r’llu''Hindoo °r the Mohammedan element 
W ^°most disturbed, «U a.,,v,d that the Br toh 
ill placed to cope with any difficulties 
L ,f a revolt. Doubt might bo entev- 


was 

forces were 

i",u‘od how far the disloyalty among the native 
„„ would extend; hut there could he no doubt 
lr,l European troops were Beauty, just at the 
Ji'ce, ■where most likely to he needed. There were 
somewhat over twenty thousand Queen’s troops at 
ho time in India, with a few others on the way 
thither. Of these, a, has been shewn m a former 
juice, the larger proportion wa*- with the Bengal 
t loops j hut instead of being distributed the 
various Bengal and Oude provinces, they were 
rather largely posted at two extreme points 
certainly notlcss than two thousand mile. apart 
:’ n ,io Afghan frontier of the l’unpuib, and on 
the Burmese frontier of 1’egu. Jour regiments 
army were guarding the newly 
of tho Punjaub, while three 
ilarly holding tho recent conquests 
it was the consequence, in relation 
tli e twelve*hundrcil miles bet ween Calcutta and 
the Sutlej I -Ml almost complete denudation of 
.Thiropvnn troops: a surrendering ol inoH ol the 
strongholds to tho mercy ol the sepoys. Only 
one Muropean regiiiient at. k' lc ' 11 ■ ,ll 'il none 

other in the whole of Oude; two at P ciuf, one 


of tho Queens 
annexed country 
others were sii 
in Pegu. AVhat was 

7 


at Agra, one at Dinapoor, and ouc at Cnleil 
none at Cawnporo or Allahabad. The two great 
native capitals of India—Delhi, of the Moham¬ 
medans : Benares, of the Hindoos—had not one 
European regiment in them. Indeed, earlier in 
the wear, Calcutta itself had none; but the author¬ 
ities^ as narrated in the last chapter, became so 
uneasy at the thought of being without European 
supporters at the scat of government, that they 
sent to Rangoon in Pegu for one of the Queen’s 
regiments, and did not venture upon tne Barrack - 
pore disbandments until this regiment bad arrived. 
Tho lieutenant-governor of the Northwest Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising Delhi aud the surrounding 
regions, had in his whole government only three 
European regiments, and a sepoy army, soon found 
to be faithless. Oude had a considerable native 
force; but Bengal proper had very few troops 
of any kind. In short, the Company’s forces were 
almost as unfavourably distributed as they could 
possibly be, to stem the Revolt at its beginning; 
and there may not be much hazard in assuming 
that the natives were as well acquainted with this 
fact as the British. 

The reader will find it useful to l iar in n.- 
that the unfavourable symptoms during die first, 
four months of the year did not present themcoh«. s 
in those districts which were afterwards associated 
with such terrible deeds. Meerut and Delhi, 
Dinapoor and Ghazeeporc, Benares and Allahabad, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, Mirzaporo and Agra— 
theso were not in open disaffection during Iho 
period under notice, however much the element:: 
for a storm may have been gathering. It was ni 
Dumdum, Barrackporc, and Bcrhnmporo, on tho 
Hoogly branch of the Lower Ganges—and at 
Umballa near the Sutlej, separated front them bv 
more than a thousand miles—that tho iinubord’i- 
uatiou v.as eh icily shewn. Now, however, th 
scene shifts to the Jumna and tho Upper Gances— 
with which it will he well to bocouio familiar by 
rncru,, of maps Bspociully mint th, ,>csitio»« 
,,t Meerut and V hi bonttcmld to. i„ rolati..« to 
the events detailed in this :uk! the next follow,,... 
chapters. h 

Meerut, as a district, is a part of Un or 

delta enclosed between the mvi a ,„i 

Jumna; but it is Meerut iho town with win i 
this narrative is concerned. It enmo into 
possession of the British in 1B3CI, and is \ r . 
eluded in tho territories of Northwest Bengal. Thu 
town, standing on tho small me’- K ihv Nuddcc, 
is about cquidi.- l int from the wipes and 1 1 ( * 
Jumna, twenty-five or thirty miles from each, and 
nearlv nine hundred mile# horn Calcutta. Meerut 
is in I on Jin t«» the Inn an nidi juarv in po v. -in ; 
>ome f^uod arehiteotural remains of moqiir and 
pagodas; and to the European reridoni.-', in pr>*- 
sc&siug one of the largest und fine Ghrisiian 
churches in India, capable of inundating throe 


thousand per- 
but tbo liouHf? 
and Iho rivei 


>and provided 
»f tho natives m 
narrow ntd 


virh :• v i >d < 
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Owns. It is as a military station, liow- 
Meerut is most, important. The canton¬ 
ment is two miles north of the town, and is 
divided into two portions by a small branch of the 
river, over which two bridges have been thrown. 
The northern half of the cantonment contains 
lines for the accommodation of a brigade of liorse- 
artillcry, a European cavalry corps, and a regiment 
of European ihlantry—'separated respectively by 
intervals of several hundred yards. In front of 
those is a fine parade-ground, a mile in width and 
four miles in length, having' ample space for field- 
battery practice and the manoeuvres of horse- 
artillery ; with a heavy battery on the extreme 
right. Overlooking the parade are the barracks, 
v.ith stables-, hospitals, riding-schools, canteens, 
other military offices. The barracks con 
of a scries of separate brick-built low-roofed 
stiuctures, each comprising one largo and lofty 
room, surrounded by a spacious enclosed verandah, 
divi led into apartments for the non-commissioned 
officers and the families of married men. Behind 
Hit barracks, in a continued line three deep, are 
tin* bungalows or lodges of the officers, each 
HinMinded by a garden about a hundred yards 
ti'piare. The opposite or southern half of the 
can oimu iit is mainly occupied l*y the huts (not 
barracks) lbr rmtiro troops, and by the detached 
bungalow::. f<>r tbo officers who command them. 
This description, applicable in somo degree to 
many parts of India, may assist in conveying an 
idea of the manner in whieli the European officers 
have usually been lodged at the cantonments—in 
detache l bungalow; at no great distunco from the 
lint * of tho native troops: it'may render a little 
rmuc ratedigiIdo some of tlie details of tlie fearful 
tr 'gedics about to be narrated. Before the Revolt, 
it wufl customary lo keep at Meerut a regiment 
nf European cavalry, a regiment of European 
Hi.. v, ''no of native cavalry, and three of nativo 
m and foot artillery. The 
vtn twi w a particularly healthy one; and, both 
politically and geographically, is an important 
pl:uu to fbe British rulers of India. 

.rn in #oine respects, wa one of the last 
towf.w in which the mutiny might have been 
<' f 1 {rj commence; for there was no other 
pin* in ilio Northwest l’rovitices containing at 
lb-., ibiio m» many English troops. Thero were 
die Goth (Kble) regiment, 1000 strong; Iho fitli 
1 nu tbuidtf wr Carabineer. 1 ), GOO strong (l»ui 
not udly mounted); u. troop of horse-artillery; 

ud 50'» artillery iceruita—altogctl 
ifi'-n, v. ith it full complement of 
ji.'Uvij Iroopi were but 
Goin)irSiiii)g lb- :jd lienga 
and aufli Bengal infant) 

i f iho E'.ivmu .hi au-i nn'ivo force**, no ono 
* »> an ini i ‘"ib 1 I*,! .•) admit led tho probability 
'»■ * U'. If be "If ‘ ■ -it at Mali ft time and 

I'lHun, 

p w iu>t niitil 11 1 <* Hucoiid week in 


r about 2200 
jfficors. The 
tile more iiiuiitioin ; 
ca\ dry, and tho litli 
In hudi a relative 


ft(ty 


•im tin . «v ni' to »1. pluco which 


rried 


gi’ief and mourning into so many families, 3 
began its troubles in tho latter part of the pre¬ 
ceding month. Tho troops at this station had 
not been inattentive to ‘the events transpiring in 
Lower Bengal; they KneVr all the rumours con¬ 
cerning the gfeased cartridges ; they had been 
duped into a belief in the truth of tlioso rumours ; 
and, moreover, emissaries had been at work 
among them, instilling into their minds another 
preposterous notion— that the government had 
plotted to take away their casto .and insult their 
religion, by causing the pulverised bones' of 
bullocks to be mixed up with tho flour sold in the 
public markets or bazaars. Major-general Ilewett, 
commanding the military division of which 
Meerut was tho chief station, sought by, every 
means to eradicate from tho minds of the men 
these absurd and pernicious ideas ; he pointed out 
how little the government had to gain by such a 
course, how contrary it would bo to tho policy 
adopted during a hundred years, and how improb¬ 
able was the whole rumour. He failed, however, 
in his appeal to the good sense of the men ; and 
equally did tho European officers of tho native 
regiments fail : tho sepoys or infantry, the sowars 
or cavalry, alike continued in a distrustful and 
suspicious state. Many British officers accus¬ 
tomed to Indian troops aver that theso men had 
been rendered more insubordinate than ever by 
the leniency of tho proceedings at Barrnckporc 
and Bcrhamporo ; that dSsbamlmunt was not a 
sufficiently severe punishment for tho olUuuos 
committed at those places ; that the delay in 
the disbanding was injurious, as denoting invo¬ 
lution on the part of tho authorities at Calvint.i; 
and that the native ‘troops in other places had 
begun to imbibe ail opinion that the government 
were afraid of them. But whatever bo the amount 
of truth in this mode of interpretation, certain 
it is that tho troop- at Meerut evinced a mutinous 
spirit that caused great unea iness to their com¬ 
manders. Bungalows and houses wero set on lire, 
no ono know by whom; officers \wro not sduh.l 
as had been their wont; and whispers went about 
that the men intended to adopt a hold cour-o in 
reference to tho greased cartridges. 

Tho military authorities on the spot resolved 
’to put this matter to tho tost. On Iho 83d ol 
April, Colonel Smyth, tho English commander 
uf the 3d regiment of nativo Bengal c.ivilry, 
otd< red a paridi of tho rich mi ihcr# of 1 
incut wiih cftrabiucs un the follow in * morn in;, 
to .hew thbm the newly infrodiu 
adju ting their cartridges will.om hitm;', ln>phj 
end bulicving that they would bo gratified by 
this indication of tho v, illinyin -. ol tlie govern¬ 
ment, to consult theft mcllngi* hi Iho Miter, 
lio « au. d tho ]iaviMfti , “i“ : Hi Mi ‘ ;,lul f bi) hnvildar 
major's orderly to oomo to his homo, to riiow ihrin 
Imw it. was to h ihino; »id th«’ 4 orderly tiled <>(| 
a carabine under tin' now system, At night, 
however, un. »u. ; v;:,s noeiirioiiml tho 

burning »i«*w ii of Ibc orderly a tent, nnd of tv 
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al close to the magazine. Although this 
act^ot incendiarism looked ominous, the colonel 
nevertheless determined to carry out his object on 
the morrow. Accordingly, on the morning of the 
24th, the troops assembled on parade; and the 
havildar-inajor fired off ono cartridge to shew 
them how it was to he done. The men demurred, 
however, to the reception of the cartridges, though 
the same in kind as had been used by them during 
a long period, and not the new cartridges. An 
investigation ensued, which was conducted on the 
25th by Major Harrison, deputy-judge advocate. 
On being examined, the men admitted that they 
could discern nothing impure in the composition 
or glazing of the paper; but added that they had 
heard it was unclean, and believed it to ho so. Tho 
inquiry, after a few conciliatory observations on 
the part of the judge, ended in the men expressing 
contrition for their obstinacy, and promising a 
ready obedience in the use of tho cartridges 
whonover called upon. 

V hope was now entertained that the difficulties 
had been smoothed away; but this hope proved 
t„ be fallacious. Major-general He welt, wishing 
to put an end to the stupid prejudice, and to 
settle at once all doubts ns to tho obcdicuco of 
the men, Ordered a parade of the 3d cavalry lor 
the morning of tho (Jib of May. On tluj evening 
of the 5th, preparatory to tho parade, cartridges 
were given out to tho men, the same in quality as 
those which had been freely in use during many 
years. Eighty-five of the sowars or troopers— 
either still incredulous on tho grease-question, 
or resolved to mutiny whether with just cause or 
Jl0 t —positively refused to receive the cartridges. 
This conduct, of course, could not bo overlooked; 
tbo men were taken into custody, and tried by a 
court-martial; they were found guilty of a grave 
military offence, and were committed to imprison¬ 
ment with hard labour, lor periods varying from 
.. . . i b 

the neccs ity of promptitude at this oris!?, Iwtd 
iud sent orders to tho military Klutloiw that iho 
judgments of all omrt-nmrtial* should bo put 
i„ fiii'ce instantly, as a mean* of taking «" 
unr.ps with tlie serioume.is ,1 tlicir }.o..|t.»n ; amt 
Major-Kcucrol Ilowctf, acting on these wstrn,- 
Z proceeded on tho mil t.„nt..rre the scntu.co 
of tl o court-martial. A V-mopcau guard or i dh 
# „d Cuat.U.iorr was placed over the con- 
S td min- and at diivlovah the whole military 
S'*.?I K- nation -as asnanhlcl on tin- „ll, 
.1 \U were there—tbo European 

. 

, ’ and 20th. The cannon, ■ avlun,^, 

, Villi'- were loaded, to F-paro (or any emer- 
, or The eighty-live mutnu'eiH of the td unlive 
S vry woro marched uj ■ - the ground; 

Htrippuil of their uniforms uud aoeouhnnei s; 

th l wore !.! I with irons riveted on hy the 
am,out™. White this was hemp done, very 


exihangfld 


meaning looks were 
rill) ti* ; and tho other sov' VtS 


Ik l Vs c on 
of tho 


regiment—the former looking reproach fully ar 
latter, while the latter appeared gloomy and ere t 
fallen: it was- evident that tho unconvicted im-n 
had promised to resist and prevent the infliction 
of tho degrading punishment on their convict' 1 
associates; but "it was equally evident th. ; I'm* 
prescnco of so many armed European troops 
would have rendered any attempt, at rescue wor.e 
than useless. Tho manacles having been adjusted. 
the men were marched oil* to jail. And herein 
a grave mistake appears to huVo been commitied. 
Instead of keeping a watchful eye over thes* men 
at such a perilous time, and retaining them under 
a guard of European troops until the excitement 
had blown over, fiiey were sent to tho comm- \ 
jail of Meerut, two miles distant from tho can¬ 
tonment, and there handed over to the police or 
ordinary civil power of tho town. I[uw disastrous 
was the result of this course of proceeding w. .-'.all 
presently see. Tlje nqtiye troops, when the , ub 
prits had been removed from tlie parado-grour.d, 
returned to their lines furious with iluligmuion—- 
at least the 3d cavalry were so, and they _ idu.illy 
brought over the infantry to share in their indig¬ 
nant feelings. It was a degrading fehikhmcm 
unquestionably: whether tho remainder of i.ho 
native troops at the station would he i (Trifled or 
exasperated by it, was just tho problem which 
remained to he solved. AH the afUrnuon and 
evening of that day were the men brooding and 
whispering, plotting and planning. Unfortunately, 
the European oflieers of native vj/iinenU wu« 
accustomed to mix so seldom v;;th their mut, 
that thoy.knew little or what occurred except o*i 
parade-ground: ibis plotting Was cid . kim..n I*' 
ii> fruits. Judged bv subsequent eve: it * : jh nnn 

probable that the nativo troops suit imb'lines m 
Delhi, forty miles distant, t,o auAniUKv v hat hud 
occurred, mid to phui an open revolt, flite j.riibr 
plottcrs were tho :?d; the 20th were nearly a, 
* .tier; hut the lltli, newly ;irr; \ i d Much, 
held bark for some time, akin nigh tliry did not 
betray the rest. 

LntloiMd ttio Kuru|v.m il.lmt.i.; 

,i".l llK-,r cliiMrvn it >1cm-t. div,,.,, «l. a! .... .. 
store lor them on tfuuduy tno lnth of M , j 

of peace in tl ' vya of Ohri ■ i.n,. |< ^ ; , 

Olh that the sentence of the Court nmrlial ,, 
cidity live ill ill. Hirers was cuforc, I : ^ wim tfl, 
10th that tho Revolt, in its lmvcr win.', Ih^uh. 
Whether these two events stood to each mber mi 
the relation of cause and cflo f, in a que mm n, H 
easily to bo answered; hni n may ., U ' i. t! 
averted that the Revolt would not have ivm ,r ,d 
from the punishment mdc\ tho nun Imd b» n 
generally in a tat® disaffection. I’beStim!,, 
opemtd n f - most Sundays iprn m lpdiu, quad m»d 
uneventful, and remained •<» till evening. tail ion 
nnd fimilics w ere then going to evoniup "orvi'' ’ 

the church. Some • f them par ted the m» * a"*m 
of the 3d cavalry, mid there saw oivuun I<"*1 iu ; . 
tho towards Iho *<ad k 'ling i.o the n» v 
ame line'-. Soui'diing was c\wxnfiK ° 1 
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appeared that a mutiny had broken out, 
fighting was going on i:i the bazaar. 
Crowds of armed men soon hurried that way; 
and families* who had been on the route to church, 
drove or walked hack in haste to escape danger. 
So it was on all sides: whoever on that evening 
ventured forth, found that blood-shedding instead 
of elmrch-scrvice would till their thoughts. The 
Rev. Air Smyth, chaplain of Meerut, while 
driving to church for the seven o’clock service, 
nu t two of the GOtli llitles covered with ldood; 
and on reaching the church, he saw buggies and 
carriages driving away in great confusion, and 
n body of people pointing to a column of lire and 
fiuokc in the direction of the city: frequent shots 
were heard, amid the cries of a large mob. In 
another direction tbe wife of an otliccr in the 
•Id cavalry, going like other Europeans to church, 
and startled like them by sounds of violence, saw 
a privato of the Carabiuiors unarmed, ahd running 
t*r very life from several men armed w;ith latthics 
« v long stick - : she stopped her carriage and took 
in ilm English soldier; but the men continued 
to strike at him until the vehicle rolled away, 
ii is lady, on reaching her bungalow in haste and 
dismay, was the first to give notice to her husband 
that something was wrong among the native 
troops: lie instantly started oil on foot to the 
lim , without waiting for his horse. In another 

* . of the .no c, an English officer of the 11th 
Jut ivo infantry, at about six o'clock on that 
evening, while in his bungalow preparing for a 

lc with Colonel Finnis of the same regiment, 
La l his attention attracted to his servants, ancl 
til-, e m the bungalows of other officers, going 
(jr/v. ii inwards the front of the several compounds 
or ganlcus, and looking steadily into the lines or 

* iijtom.ieiit. of the regiment. lie heard a buzzing, 
limnnuring noise, which at first he deemed of 
i . consequence ; but as it continued and increased, 

111 ul y finished dressing and went out. (Scarcely 
InV, n ached his gate, when lie heard the sound 
\ \ 1 'inn-, which his practised ear at once told 
him \ < re h aded with ball-cartridge. An European 
; Roned officer came running towards 

•; UJ ' Vk 'di f othciv. and exclaimed : * For Cod’s sake, 

R 1 avu ! Return to your bungalow, change that 
' and liv 'd Shevlly afterwards shots came 
i> to 1 i fi .n compound ; and the havildar-major 
of the I lib, nuhing terrified and Irealhlc- into 
Hi: bunvabw, exclaimed: ‘FI}', sahib—fly at once! 


in' rcgJiln'n! 
In if ulllCtf 

h »t iii my 
.tiirti'd off— 
P,IM not 111; 
iii.'iinslui 1 . • 
jiutivo r* 1 
Ufto the 


mu 


<>li 


uitlah 

pKHU 


are m . p n mutiny, and firing on 
and Colonel Finnis has been 
inns l 1 The olficcr mounted and 
fir.it leisurely—because ‘a Briton 
<e actually i'inning away under any 
•»K; * but when the Jiavildar-nmjor 
• 'itit-major) advised him to gallop 
lii '-penn cavalry lines, he saw that the 
r» ..ml ho immediately started 

' ■ .< 1 1 I arren plain, cut up by 

i > . ... aid. the lines of the 


When these, and a dozen similar my9 
came to receive their solution, it was found that a 
mutiny had indeed broken out. Shortly before live 
o’clock on that Sunday afternoon, the men of the 
3d native cavalry, and of the 20tli native infantry, 
rushed out of their lines on a given signal, 
and proceeded to the lines of the lltli native 
infantry, all fully armed. After a little hesita¬ 
tion, tlieir comrades joined them ; and then all 
three regiments proceeded to open acts of violence. 
Colonel Finnis of the 11th, the moment he heard 
of this startling proceeding, rode to the parade- 
ground, harangued the men, (ind endeavoured to 
induce them to return to their duty. Instead of 
listening to him, the men of the 20th fired a volley, 
and he fell, riddled with bullets—the first victim 
of the Indian Revolt. The other officers present, 
feeling that tlieir remaining longer on the ground 
would effect no good, escaped. Whether a daring 
man might have stemmed the torrent, cannot now 
he told : no one attempted it after Finnis’s death ; 
his brother-oflicers were allowed to escape to the 
lines of the artillery and the Carabiniers, on the 
other side of the encampment. So far as the 
accounts are intelligible, the first shots appear to 
have been fired by the 20th, the lltli joining 
afterwards in the violence. 

While the infantry were thus engaged, tlio omin¬ 
ous but natural step was taken by the 3d cavalry 
of releasing tlieir eighty-five imprisoned com¬ 
panions— ominous, because thu-e men, enraged at 
their incarceration, would join in the disorder 
with heated blood and excited passions. The 
troopers proceeded to the jail, sot their companions 
free, armed them, and invited them to slum in 
the mutiny. All this was evidently preconcerted ; 
for native smiths were at hand to strike oil* the 
manacles. Yelling and threatening, the whole 
returned to the linos; and then commenced the 
direful mischief. Within a very short time, all 
three regiments became busily engaged in burning 
and murdering. But this was not all; when the 
eighty-five troopers were liberated, the other 
prisoners in the jail, tiechc hundred in number, 
were set at liberty at the same time ; and then 
the scum of Indian society entered into the rcem-s 
of violence with demoniac relish, adding tenfold to 
the horrors perpetrated by tlio sepoys and m»v ;u •>. 
The mutineers and the ruffians sc tiro to m arly 
all the bungalows of the native line. , and to (lie 
government calublishmeuU near at ban 1. murder¬ 
ing, as they went, the Europeans who fell in the r 
way. The bungalows being mostly thatched with 
rtraw, tb«. destruction was vciy rapid; the cow¬ 
ardly a- uilauL*, setting fire 1o the llmteh, v.ailed 
till i.ho flames had driven out Mm inmates of the 
bungalow, and then ftU upon Rp ui as assassins. 

' . . ■ . : J 
of the rioters and the jhrici.s uf tin uffcru >, ren 
el red tnoro terrible by the approach of darkm -:. 
The nibble of (lie bur, and tlu* lowest poi'Yn 
of Urn | .-iladon ond'dly, a; if intoxicated by 
release from tlm dread of Europeans, now 
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mutineers and the released felons, and 
1 errors thickened. Chi all sides shot up 
columns of flame and smoke; on all sides 
were heard the shouts and curse!' of some, the 
cries and lamentations of others. One redeemin 
feature—there may have been other.:—marked 
these proceedings ; the sepoys of the 11th, in most 
instances, connived at the escape of their olliccrs— 
nay, strove earnestly to save them : it was not by 
men of his own regiment that poor Colonel Fiimis 
had been shot down. 

A few individual examples, drawn from the 
simple hut painful narratives of eye-witnesses, will 
shew in what way misery and death were brought 
into homes where the peace of a Christian 
Sabbath had reigned only a few hours before. 

The Rev. Mr Smytli, after returning hurriedly 
from the church where lie had intended to perform 
divine service*, tool: shelter in the house of an 
officer of the artillery in the English lines. Shots 
had just before been aimed at that otlicer and his 
wife by eight or tm sepoys of the artillery dcpOt 
or school, while standing at the very gate of their 
compound ; and yet Mr Smyth himself was saluted 
respectfully by several ropoys during his hurried 
retreat—shewing the strange mixture of deference 
and ferocity exhibited by these misguided men. 
Presently afterwards another shot was heard, a 
horse was f en galloping past with a buggy; and 
it was s\.»oii found that the surgeon and the 
veterinary surgeon of the 3d cavalry had been 
wounded and mutilated. The clergyman escaped 
unhurt, to Kara and to mourn over the events 
tr. inspiring in other parts of the town and 
cantonment. 

A captain of bora*, the husband of the lady 
menduned in a former paragraph, hastened on the 
lint nows from his bungalow to the lines of the 3d 
cavalry, in which he commanded a troop, lie was 
respected by bis men, who oifercd him m> hurt, 
ai d who Boomed to li dtnm for a time whether to 
join the n st in mutiny or n d. Soon, however, the 
nrmia il\fe< l ill l; and tho oft] in 

l and th ■ ■ «&ed 

b.u k. The road from the town to the . mMimcnt 
fin sin uproar; the mfun'iy ami the la/aar- 
J, pic wore in rrow.ls, armed, and liunr, and ho 
m\v one of the lotacai.i troopers Mnb to 
rn Englishwoman, tin’ v. ifo of the Meerut Imtcl- 

MMr, » (ho Soon n whteod paat 

' 

aiming at ld.n ; lio alsor-u : ‘ ^ tlmt meant 
tv me?’ ‘ Yes.' was the reply; I w ill have j out- 
blood!* The captain detcuted thi 
Whom l.« had been obliga to pu«3«h for oamle^ 
•lienee. The man tired again, l»ut 
aim ; and olthough iho other 
in tlii’S they mii h no attempt 
the «v "i id. 'lho captain, 
by all hut a very fow 
at,bod the Euiupi.tiu Imo.*, 


Sc 


ness and d iso be 
avttin missed h 
ti .opevs di<l not join 
to check or ci/.' 

| abandoned gradually 
tint :*n>, at long til t< 


■’ -ItTU in 

11 do plod. 


r\v arils 


took pat tin the proceeding.' ait 
Meanwhile the 1 had r usstl1 


two hours of terrible suspense. Believing at iV- k 
that the carabinicr whom she bad saved mi/.it 
have been the- main object of attack, she hid his 
uniform, dressed him in a coat of her husband*.;, 
and bade him sit wit.li herself and family, f :■ 
mutual safety. Out of door, she heard shots and 
shouts, and saw houses burning. In the next 
bungalow, speedily fired, was the wife of an 
adjutant lately arrived from England ; she* wr , 
entreated to come over for .dicker, but rot r.mving, 
servants were sent in to seek her. A horrid /v-l.t 
met them: rlie hapless lady lay on the flMr in 
a pool of blood, dead, and mutilated in a way rh;.t 
the pen refuses to describe. The noises and 
flames increased; >* ; gli'- or ten flaming bungalows 
wore* in sight at once; 1 fetid, many a Ktru/g.'o 
took place between tho captain’s servants and 
the mutineers, during which it was put" un¬ 
certain whether one more hunting, oi.o muiv 
masracrc, would , ensue Troupers mshed mi. 
the bungalow, endeavouring to lire ii; v, hi'■ 
others, with a lingering affection towards u u - 
family of their officer, prevented them. T: 
husband arrived, iu speechless agony concernim: 
he safety of those dear to him. Wrapped in 
black stable-blankets, to bide their light dressc , 
all left the house amid a glare of flame from 
neighbouring buildings, and liid under tr-x in 
tlic garden; whence they sped to a email ruin 
near at hand, where, throughout th. i. ... 

of the night, they crouched listening to the m.uv < 
without. Bands of armed men passed in fend out 
of tlio bungalow compound during tho night, aad 
were only prevented fro n prosecuting c sr.rck, 
by an assurance from the domestics tha tho 
officer’s family h id cUccted their escape. \Y! n 

morningc:'n.u,iho(now)houhele>s Europem . mb 

about twenty troopers who mu;ii: • 1 Yiithm in 
the las;- ’hough agitated by strange raven i 

1 . 

nn-li lew cloilu*» and triukets as «- U iiM be hmaiU 
collected, and started vlY for the Cum Unit V V ,' 

many bung-down end public buiJdn 

II.mvboov. i- tho 1’M-u.liu-. l.iipla v.;,- v ,| 

in mi’ dance they \Vcro ait ; tl , 
night of burning, slaughter, nn.l’ dismay • - 
ever lli.’i-o was u buiig-ibw, tho l-:,. -.,,,.J , 
ants of which did not succeed in us ,»] .j m 
' English linos, then' vus mtuih r pci,..-t mini. 

! escape of Ml (iioatlicd. civil enmnn muiu 
| Meerut, was a narrow * no. llifchou&a—ifl t , 

I a*. it fortmnivly h:\ppeneil\vv as uno it »!u 

| attacked by the imUineo s ; ;*t th" Ui - u 

1 and Mrs Ureatli od lied to the void ; tliiili .r, « 

| least intimation fm.u r m> ui tho i iTvun 
I ere ants would h;v e folk *ed them bul dm 
persisted tlr.il tho family ha.i depart-d ; and » 

1 (i-uiihuitfl, after siareliiug cv* vy i-nom in the In u 
j took their departure. <hic o.hcor a' 1 ••• Hi "ih 
• a In* rustied lVom 1 is bungalow i > - ' bin in 
1 back lu tin ir idle/iaueig wa • sb, n : i ; d » 

. u,- : lii" iiiiili>iu'r> and theiv r. !• r i • .* 
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_ order into a liouso, tlioy mingled with 

a degree of barbarity quite appalling 
andiuvwxpected There were «a few Europeans 
iii the town ;u:d vicinity not connected with the 
military department; and these, unless they effected 
their escape, were treated like the rest; rank, age, 
and sox were equally disregarded—or, if sex made 
any difference, women, gentle English women, 
were treated more ruthlessly than men. An officer 
. living in his bungalow with his wife 
and two children, was sought; out by tho ruffians : 
th ' father and mother were killed ; but a faithful 
ayah snatched up tho two children and carried 
thci.i off to a place of cafety — tho poor innocents 
never again saw their parents alive. An English 
Sergeant was living with his wife and six children 
beyond tho limits of tho cantonment ; he aud 
three <T Pb little ones were massacred in a way 
tint i iu>, for very shame be left untold: the 
mother, with the other three, all bleeding and 
mutilated, managed to crawl to uie Europe n lines 
■iltout midnight. 

With what inexpressible astonishment were iho 
narratives of these deeds heard and perused ! Men 
who 3i.au been n India, or were familiar with 
Indian affair:-, knew that the sepoys had before 
risen in n a l h d shot 1 ire ic irs; but it 
\w s unething strange to them, a terrible novelty, 
that Un 1 »r women and little children—injuring 
ii,,i and f blowing a halo of refinement around 
ad—hon’d b o vilely treated us to Tender death 
r, relink Tho contrast to nil that war considered 
, act r» of Uk* Hindoo aa gi'oai, that to 
ihis day it remains to many an Indian veteran a 
horrid enigma—a mystery insoluble oven if his 
he nit-sickness would load him to the attempt. Bo 
H v. an rd ■ i d that fur a wholo century tho natives 
hod b • u largely trusted in the relations of social 
life ; ui.d h'ut v.'oii j;:>titled that trust. Many an 
Iji-, i.Ij i idy lit has I con observed by an eloquent 
iY, lower, who <; worth wo have bo lb re quoted) has 
11 ‘ !a ono cud of the country to tho other 


whin 


c desert roads, through thick jungles, or on 
■ h ar* river?—miles and rnile away from 
onipamuiiship of wild men, without tho 
"t anxiety. Iler native servants, Moll am- 
i«- and Ui" ioos, ware lur protector.-,; and 
• v us »mfo in suck custody as in an English 
' ■ pxj 16 wq$ n | a law to her 

Ian 1 Those awartliy • • - rdod un n, re dv at 
. U, over trci.rcd b:v w ith tho most deli* , to 
r, f*\Yi \'*puiuV?fl i ) bear about with them u 
i' a iso of U»e saorcdjn h 1 1 tl 


udo 1 
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than even the treatment of tiic women, 
of our countrymen have ever returned from 
India without deploring the loss of their native 
servants. In tho nursery they arc, perhaps, more 
nxiseod than in any other part of tho establishment. 
There are, doubtless, hundreds of English parents 
in this country wdio remember with feelings of 
kindliness and gratitude tho misery bearers, or 
malo nurses, "who attended their children. The 
patience, the gentleness, the tenderness with which 
these white-robed swarthy Indians attend tho 
little children of their European masters, surpass 
even .the love of women. You may ^eo them 
sitting for hour after hour, with their little in¬ 
fantine charges, amusing them with* toys, fanning 
them when they slumber, brushing away the flies, 
or pacing the verandah with tho little ones in 
their arms, droning tlie low monotonous lullaby 
which charms them to sleep; and all this without 
a shadow on the brow', without a gesture of 
impatience, without a single pctulaift word. No 
matter how peevish, how wayward, how unreason¬ 
able, how exacting the child may be, tho native 
bearer only smiles, shews his white teeth, or 
shakes hi 3 black lock.-, giving back a word «u 
endearment in reply to young master's imperious 
discontent In the sick-room, doubly gentle and 
doubly patient, his noiseless ministrations are 
entinued through Jong days, often tlirough long 
nights, as though hunger and weariness were 


human frailties to bo cast off at such a 
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is littlo to bay th..!. these poor hirelings oj.ui love 
thej.- master’s children with greater te-ndu 'css 
than thei*'own. Parted irom their little charge^ 
they ruay often he seen woeping like children 
themselves; and have been known, in after-year-:, 
to travel hundi Is oi‘ miles to see the brave y^ung 
cn.-ign or tlio blooming maiden whom they once 
dandled in their arms. 1 These men, it is true, were 
domestic sorvank*, not sepoys < < soldiers fighting in 
tho anny of the Compe*. ; but it is equally true 
tliat the British otii- - vs, almost without exception, 
trusted implicitly to the :v.*poy.i whet acted h:i 
orderlies or servant.-* to them ; and that tin .' 
orderlies showed themselves worth./ of the tru-t, 
by tlicir scrupulous respect to tho indies of each 
household, and their tender a flee Lion ibr the litOe 
ones born under the n»of -ff tho bung 1 > v. II 
tho mingled wonderment ai 1 grief when lion .1- 
liko «. rucities suddenly destroyed tho iharm of 
this reliance. 

.Allowing iho veil to remain, a* present, druwu 
over .-till greater horrorn in other places, t mu; l 
1 <: admitted t af, the princi; al atreunics ai M f Y»r.t 
\s. . ncrpclratod * bv tho twlvo hutnb .'d m 
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MEERUT, AND THE REBEL-PLIGHT TO DELHI. 


^le$s.|lirp«g]iout tlio night; officers and their wived, 
paronts and their children, were not relieved from 
the agony of suspense before morning broke. 

The number iqftssacred at Mcornt on this eve n¬ 
ing and night Whs not so large' as the excited 
feelings of the survivors led them to imply ; but it 
was largo to them; »r it told of a whole i luster 
of happy homes suddenly broken up, of bungalows 
reduced to ashes, of bleeding corpses brought in 
one by one, of children rendored fatherless, of 



property consumed, of hopes blasted, of confide .u a 
destroyed. The European scldicrr, as will presently 
be seen, soon obtained tho mastery so far 
Meerut was concerned; but the surviving women 
an«l children had still many hours, many days, of 
discomfort and misery to bear. The School of ki- 
idrnction near the artillery laboratory be nmo the 
place of shelter for mo«t of them ; and tins place 
was much crowded. How mournfully does it tell 
of large families rendered homeless to read t 


ft 



laboratory r.‘. Meerut. 


■ We are in a small lion .’ at one eml of the pi». ", 

r< ' 

rooms all round; and in thin rthorablo she,1-for 
v.c- can FCamrlv call it anything clse-thciv arc 
„ 0 than luity one soldi’-then nvc named 
thirteen members of ono family, ten of n otter, 
three other families of four each and two others 
(>f three €n eh-‘ besides.bavjug u» our verandah 
r m tho i (.?‘ fill. and »n»» m ilt l ,ro80la ;l 

I . S „m -ai? ■; 

pTapli (Ihei.’ home of Use Jm.isek*. oAkom .. d 
their familio. found tcmj.on.y non.,, ,n 
••or cant? icmo of the J'W«» hnon ; space 
v. d found for all. although amid much confnaon, 
and one .flhc rc'hoces urdcF of aciov.d,,! help¬ 
less Imhics’ that added to the miBcrj ul the •••'•? no. 
Adverting to other.; like h-rwlf, hho remarks: 
‘ ladies who were mere foin al a- l"’ ,n --K ? ' • 
v.rn.. e'.h other’# hand- v•' 1 1' •' ! V’"i 1 '> 


what a look there was rrhon uv ,,, ar omU a 

herr id n had slnted death in f] u , {, ... • 

Let us turn now to a quemion >.‘l i.-h h: 

1 robably printed ltmlf more than once m ti. • 
mind of tho lvadei dining the panino] nf tho,. 

:• id. dotaila—\Vhnt wero tho twenty two bund < i 
European troops doing while the thioc natho 
regiments woro imlniing tholr hands in th vl 
blood of innocent womeiVand child'vu ; Could 
not they have intervened to prevent ni> ati op¬ 
tics it must l>f b vno in mind that tlu-w fin . 
English Loops, tho C raldn < ami COth biffin 
wdli artillery, wove '.marly equal iu number to (by 
rebel h; and that, if piiekly moved <liw- van 11 
have been a u»ul h lor tiv or ten time** ibeiv 
number. Whether or not tb v trr, quit Id v 
nmvod, i just, the qur.’.ioii m > n'. Mm or. 
goner HOwetth* to the liubi • fen v..l 

a iy u< vriber t)iv oui*c voon i.:- tL»* 

























THE IIEVOLT IN INDIA:—1857. 


)ccaine known to him : ‘ The artillery, 
acre, and 60th Rifles were got under arms; 
hut by the time wo reached the native infantry 
j/iiadc-gronud, ir. was too dark to act with efficiency 
in that direction; consequently, the troops retired 
to the north of the nullah, so as to cover the 
barrack? and officers’ lines of the artillery, Cara¬ 
biniere, and 60th Rifles; which were, with the 
exception of one house, preserved ; though the 
insurgents — for I believe the mutineers had by 
that lime retired by the Allygurh aud Delhi roads 
— burned the vacant Sapper and Miner lines.’ 

One thing is quite certain —the mutineers were 
nut pursued: they were allowed to go to Delhi, 

• "< to raise the standard of rebellion in a still 

more alarming way. The Carabiniere, it is true, 
were deficient in horses to join in pursuit; but 
this might assuredly have been obviated by 
precautionary arrangements during the many 
days on which the 3d native cavalry had shewn 
symptoms of insubordination. An officer of tho 
llib native infantry, who narrowly escaped death 
in his gallop to the European cantonment, accom- 
i anied the Queen’s regiments to the scene of 
anarchy; hut there is evidence that he considered 
iiic movements somewhat tardy. ‘ It took u a 
long time, in my opinion,’ he says, ‘to get ready, 
and it v.t, dark before die Carabiniere were 
prepared to start in a body.’ In tbe latitude of 
Meerut wo may remark, in the second week in 
May, d.irlau'^ can hardly cmne on until near 
seven o 'oek, vhtrea-i tliu outbreak occurred two 
fours earlier. He continue.*: ‘When the Cara¬ 
biniere ere mounted, we rotlo off at a brisk trot, 
ihrnuizn clotuls of suffocating dust, and darkness, 
in an ea-teriy direction, and along a narrow road 
—not r, c\i\g in the direction of the conflagration, 
but, ©n the contrary, leaving it behind on our 
i gut renr In this way we proceeded for some 
two or three miles, to my no small surprise, when 
su: ienly tho * halt” wa< sounded, and we faced 
about, i'tii.'icing our steps, and verging off to our 
' J ' u -’oil. tho <onflagralion, w< dobot ' U 
«'i: the h! rear of the native infantry line -, which 
ol i.ouive vero all in a blaze. Skirting along 
be.Ti'ti tli* - - Hues, we turned them at the western 
end, r,i ,1 wheeling up to tbe left, came upon the 
I Hh | nr.uh*- round, where, at a little distance, wo 
found the borex*-artillery and her Ma esty’s COtli 
I jilt -;. I< appears that the three i gimoutii of 
ivuVicm had* by this time cmnmcm cd dropping 
•*|! to the westward to the Delhi road, lor hero 
i.oino firing took place helve n them and the 
iM'm; . .d pr' cnth tho horfio-artdlory, coming to 
li fc-.i,! and unlimbering, open' d upon a K)p.*u* 
or wood in which iln y had apparently found c -'u r, 
.viih Ik :n ✓ di^lu.rges of grape aud canister, w nioli 
tlio trees; an l all was H’lent again. 
’cry now limbered up again, and 
; and hero 1 joined them, having 
nii r«j in h. darkues'. JJy this time, 
iii >• • 11 atom * 1 horse .artillery 
h iun ' iih ltiji .2 *'t j l bond, moving across tho 
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parade-ground, wc entered the long street tur 
from the southward behind tho light cavalry lines*. 
There it was that the extent and particulars of the 
conflagration first became visible; and, passing the 
burning bungalow of the adjutant of tho lltli 
native infantry, we proceeded along the straight 
road or street, flanked on both sides with flaming 
and crashing houses in all stages of combustion 
and ruin; tho Rifles occasionally firing volleys as 
we proceeded. It was by this time past ten o clock; 
and having made the entire circuit of the lines, we 
passed up to the east of them, and, joined l>y the 
Carabiniere and Rifles, bivouacked for the night. 

Collating various accounts of this evening’s 
events, it becomes evident that the military move¬ 
ments of the Europeans were any thing but prompt. 
Even if the two regiments and the artillery could 
not have reached the scene of tumult before dark 
•—a supposition not at all borne out—still it seems 
strange that all should have ‘bivouacked fur the 
night’ at the very time when three mutinous native 
regiments were on the way to Delhi. Hasty 
critics, as is usual in such circumstances, at once 
condemned the military commander at Meerut; 
and an cx-governor-general, dwelling, in his place 
in the House of Lords, on the occurrences in India, 
spoke in a contemptuous tone of ‘an-unknown 
man named iJLewett’ a> one whoso misconduct hail 
allowed the rebel troops to escape from Meerut to 
Delhi. It was hard for a soldi&r who bad :vrved 
for forty years in India, without once returning 
to Iiis native country, io find contumely thus 
hurled at lnm; it is one of the bitter things to 
which, public men are subjected, not only from 
anonymous writers, but from other public men 
whose names carry authority with them. A near 
relation of the major-general afterwards took 
up his defence, urging that it might have been 
unwise policy to send tho only European troop- 
in pur. ait to Delhi, at a time when tho magazines 
and stores at Me rat required so much attention. 
Tho defence may possibly bo insufficient ; but tho 
history of tho Crimean war had shewn hov. 
hastily Lord Raglan had bceu accused of oiTenei s, 
things committed and things omitted, for which 
lie was afterwards known not tu have been respon¬ 
sible; andtlii c experience ought i" have sue/c-Ld 
caution t" assailants, especially remembering 1« 
lumr a time must often elapse IhIwol i an aeon- 
r.iti'ja and a recitation, during which tin-* the 
wtiiii.il : festering. Declining years certainly di 1 
not jirtvent tho officer whose name ia nuw under 
notice from taking a part in tho operntimis, such 
:n they ware, of iho English tiu-.-ps at M-vmt; 
although in his sixty-eighth year, h ■ lej c on th« 
ground among the guns, like hi.* men, « the lOi i 
of May, and f r fourteen conse« utn night: he did 
th© hi ; while for many following weeks be 
licvu* I. . cd hi ic.'i men ids, except lm* clum.o 
of apparel, ni.dit ur day. Whotbor such diiada 
arc trivial ur mt. depend* on the liabuo of iho 
ii.-atLoir;. It is only t 1 4y judgments <f 
liio at a «V;unco di-it uro here commented un : 


















MEERUT, AND 1’IIE REBEL-FLIGHT TO DELIU. 




^ip^issanslaction of the Calcutta authorities will 
ferted to in a futuro page. 

The sympathies of the Europeans at Meerut 
were drawn in a forcible war towards the inmates 
of a convent and school at Sirdliaha—an estab¬ 
lishment remarkable as existing in that part of 
India. AYe must go back sixty years to understand 
this. Towards the close of the last century, there 
was a Oashmerian bayadere or dancing-girl, who 
became associated with a German adventurer, 
and then, by a course of unscrupulous intrigue 
and fearless sanguinary measures, obtained pos¬ 
session of three considerable jaghires or princi¬ 
palities in the region around and between Meerut 
and Delhi. These cities, as well as Agra and 
others in die Doab, were at that time in the 
hands of the great Malirulta chief, Dowlut Kao 
Scindia. After a series of brilliant victories, 
the British obtained possession of tho Doab in 
1803 , but awarded a petty sovereignty to the 
female adventurer, who became thenceforth known 
as the Begum Sumroo. She retained her queen- 
dom until her death in 1830, after which the three 
jaghires passed into the hands of the British. 

This remarkable woman, during the later years of 
her life, professed the Roman Catholic faith; she 
had a spacious and handsome palace at Sirdhann, 
about twelve miles from Meerut; and near it she 
built a Catholic church, imitative on a small scale 
of St Peter’s at Rome, with a beautiful altar inlaid 
with mosaics and precious stones. Out of twelve 
thousand inhabitants in Sirdhana, about one- 
tenth now profess themselves Christians, having 
imitated the begum in her change of religion ; 
and there is a Christian convent there, containing 
a number of priests, nuns, and pupils. AVlicn, 
therefore, tie outrage , occurred at Meerut, appro- i to keep on>\ to avoid lnLi„ robbed to a certnimvf 


nnggur, and Sliahderuh, reached Delhi early on 
Monday; the infantry making forced luarche., 
and the cavalry riding near them for support. 
Proof was soon afforded that the native troop? 
in that city, or some of them, had been waiting for 
the mutineers, prepared to join them in nn organ¬ 
ised attack on the Europeans. Wbat a>pcet that 
attack put on, and what were the calamities to 
which it gave rise, will bo narrated in tin* nex; 
two chapters. 

Many days elapsed bofote Meerut recovered its 
tranquillity. Such men of the 3d, 11th, and £ ';h 
regiments as remained faithful—especially (he 
11th, of whom there were more than a hundred— 
were received at the cantonment, and tlioir pre¬ 
vious insubordination pardoned on account >f 
their subsequent fidelity ; but still there wore 
many causes for anxiety. In the major-general’s 
first report on the disasters, he aid : * Nearly tiic 
whole of the cantonment and Zillali police haw 
deserted.’ These police or watchmen are referred 
to by an officer familiar with the district, who 
says: ‘Round about Meerut and Delhi there are 
t* " 0v throe peculiar castes or tribps, gpjnetl 
similar to our gipsies, only holding huhian Jiio 
less value, and which in former days gave constant 
trouble. Of late years, they have lived in mure 
peace and quietness, contenting themselves with 
picking up stray critic and tilings that did ’ »t 
belong to them. They have now, Low ever, on tho 
earliest occasion broken out again, and h;v n been 
guilty of all kinds of deprodath us, SkiunuM II v se 
was originally raised to keep these people in order, 
about the time of Lord Lake; sack men have 
hithcilo been necessary at Meerut, Delhi, and 
tho o part : s wnLclimen ; every one \se. . 1 li 


hcnsiuits naturally arose concerning the fate of 
tho European m non mid /iris at Jiis comer L 
About five days after the Revolt commenced, 
rum vi cum: in il l the inmates of the c i- 
vent at tSirdhuuu were in p ill; and it was 
only by giva: cxerli«*i,s thru tin po?tiitn-‘cr at 
Mocw.it w;- enabled u> bring suinr of them aw aw 
A letter written in reference to this proceeding 
sa id: ‘ The poor nuns bogged of him, when he 
was cornin'r away, lo try uml sond them somo 
help ; ho tried all ho could to get a guard to escort 
them to this s atimi, but did not -nOcced ; and 
vosterdav morning (1.0th of M.y), bating g \cn 
up the idea of procuring a guard from tho military 
authorities, lie went win d, and by speaking tv, 


j Tho Mocru inhabitants lud thus, in oddui'.n m 
1 tlioir othoo imuMo.s, tho km-vl c ,l gl lu , r g,,,,. . u f 
; dcs|u liiitoo would be likely to arquiro ivi ■ uvj 
through tbo dofcction of the native i nib o 
i It v. 'I : Soon •. V Cl i.lillCll that ,li." <l,Uv -011.1)11111 ' 

I canons on many m the roads weiv cut ofl ai d dr 
I mi I it n? v commandant found n udi du . vg - 
i transniiniug intclligcnoe to tho scut of , lVtn „| 
l’ivo days after tho great outbreak, another Z\r 
of uneasiness , ui .1. Six conq.ap ,i \. 
Suppers mid Miners arrived at M u rut ;V. 
Roorliee, under their commander, Major j.y . r 
Tho place here named is nitonMiug hi n i „, r.'d 
point of view. Being situate 1 in .no of tin i 
elevated silos in tin* Doab between the Jitiun . ... ,) 


1-,,'ae i iitl'emen. ofl about lift tan persons n, v.-lun. tho Cat. os, about wi.hty mi'-v* i.-.ttli m Me-m 
t \*r tin j v • rv [ •(. to -* aud r«* me the poor timr: was selected as the hull quartet for opt rati. . •, 
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and children from fiirdhuna; a 
say thuv ;ucL-pcdr.l in their ohonlablo errand 
v i'liviut auy ..no b;. . ' b t -..n injurtd. , aquodtiH niuo bu- 1' 
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. h rood from Nromt, and pawing the 
villn^os of itojrnina'.'iitl, ilortuh. •IS 11 ''* kuirti*.:.- 
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i and native. ‘When the nath e Sa j . 
aers, about eight hundred sttpng, arrived 
at Meerut from this place, on the IGth of May— 
either excited by the news of the late occur¬ 
rence-, or moved by sonic other impulse—they' 
suddenly shot their commanding officer, and 
made olf for the open country. A force of the 
Cirabltiiers and horse-artillery went\in pursuit 
of thorn, and shot down many; but a greater 
number escaped, probably to Delhi. N Such of 
the companies as did not attempt flight were 
disarmed and carefully watched. 

Too soon, alas! did the Europeans at Meerut 
know that atrocities were being committed at 
Delhi. Py twofl and thm.s did fugitives come in, 
glad to sacrifice all else for the sako of very life. 
>'o v several officers of tlio 3bth native regiment; 
i nt and his family; now officarp of 

the 71th and their families; now civil servants 
of the Company; now officers of the SIlIi — all 


toil-worn, dirty, ragged, hungered, weighed k 
by :the miseries of their forty miles’ flight from 
brutal assailants: women, as is usual with English¬ 
women, bearing their share of these miseries 
with the truest heroism. All was doubt ns to the 
.occurrences in other quarters; dales were cut. off, 
telcgraphiQ wires were severed; the wishes and 
orders of the governor-general at ono place, and 
the commander-in-chief at another, could not yet 
bo known. On the night of the outbreak, two 
Europeans had endeavoured to travel by dak from 
Meerut to Delhi; they encountered the rebel;, 
and were murdered; and this was the commence¬ 
ment of indications, afterwards abundant enough, 
that the roads wore no longer safe. All that was 
certain was, that a sudden social earthquake had 
overturned the homes of families distant nine 
hundred miles from Calcutta, bringing death to 
many, mourning and loss to others, distrust and 
anxiety to all. 

















CHAPTER IV. 

DElin. Tiff CENTP.E OF INDIAN NATIONALITY. 
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III) oc f.o < this narrative now 
rrquir tin attention— more 

partial t’j i -will l‘c required 

in rola ' . >* other cities iu India 
should ! bestowed on tlio 
worln Ti<> ed Delhi, tlie groat 
of all i i.v can be called truly 


national i . lmt 


\ $ regiments 

^ and then 

I V ready to 


»ast country. Throo 
«h f’x in Meerut to Delhi, 
the- .bund other regiments 
join ihem in scones of revolt 
and violence, of opdiation and murder; 
but it is nevrsary, i.i • •vie • to appreciate what 
followed, to know whj Delhi is regarded in a 
peculiar light by tb n di\ s ; vliy a successful 
resistance to Brith.i v;d * was, and must long 
contiuue to be, more r . 1 in that locality than 
in any other part of e 1 d. Not only ought the 
position of the city. n... ered ns Iho residence 
of a hundred and ousand Mohammcdana 

and Hindoo'', to bo rondo rod familiar ; hut thi 
I’eadei should know how it ha • happened that the 
sovereign of that city has, for eight or 1 no 
hundred years, been regarded in a peculiar eii o 
as the autocrat of IIin«ln,un f the one man before 
whom millionH of natives have boon wont h> 
bond the knee, or rather to lie prostrate in abject 
subn^ission. 

What India was before Iho unvvul 
Mussulmans, no d not ho told 
length. We know, in truth, 
that math r. It was from tiro days of iho tint 
r that t 

hogan LiMg before the ObrMian era, 
Merchants brought rich spicoriflS from B ndo and 
Malabar, and sold them to Pho&tiiciau merchants, 
"ho conveyed thorn on laden camel* by way o» 
Petra to the Um • of Iho Mediterranean. Other 
portion; of Indian moreliandi v weru carried up 
Iho I\mnu «Vi and the Jhipbrates t 
point whence ,»uv were transported wcitwaul 
to Ak | |f i »v Autioch—ft almost ulu» 

l '' f villi th i advocated ) l ’--< * day 

for u Euphrates r . w. id a Kuplufttcn tolo- 
/h. Th* thvnkg dciivcd ill their knowied* . 
of Indian .lilies through the Dhojiiioiaim: 

’-Kilo fluir infortunium c ndiig too cminuy 


of the 
here at any 
very lit r lo on 


Delhi 

Arab 


itself was obtained from the Persians, who ; t oth* 
time held sway as far as iho Indus. The expedi¬ 
tion of Alexandor Die Great int» India, about 
320 n.c., first gave the Greeks a personal know 
lodge of this wonderful land ; and many su ;c< ssorfc 
of the great Macedonian added to the then existing 
amount of information concerning lie tribes, the 
productions, the customs of the region beyond the 
Indus. Consequent on those discoveries, the 
merchants of the newly founded civy of Alexandria 
gradually obtained a command oi (bo trade v b 
India: bringing tlio rich produce of the 32a d by 
ship to Berenice on the Red Sea, aj 1 then trans¬ 
porting it overland to Alexandria. The cvinmo- 
dities thus imported were chiefly prcciou: M uvs, 
spices, perfumes, and silks; and during some 
centuries the Human Empire was drained «•!’ much 
spooio to pay f«>r these imports. Alexaudiian j 
y.< y the principal merchants who JurnL-hed 'b • 
i : of Europe wiih Indian articles iU 1 
discoN' iy *»■’tho piu^age round tb > Onpo <>i Go* d 
Hope by Va <?o dc (lama in l ty>R. 'iho vcdcni 
i: t • ns of A aft, liowe \ i r, c n •• to 
principally by tlio merchants of ii -yn r p Bu.w nd', 
a vny flourishing commercial city near tin ’>i . 
where the KrpLirau ; Cinj ties it.-« if L, 4 »,. he 

Ron-ian Gulf; and Uuqro was also nii 
•nruvau- >rude irom Norlheru India ,:r a. 
Northern l’cr.iia lo the fV.spim ,. ; -d iho pp. 

Tin discover) nf thv t ape rf n.,j. 4 

route nutu ally uttfrftcted the munition .1 th. 
maritime nation* ol Europe toward, 1 .. 

fallowed by the settloniOUl ot Puipi.-iti l 

Dutch traders >*n the coast, and nilin-.i*.•!>■ m t i„, 
woftderlul iho of Rritish pow< in tit- u tv iu u 
through the in.-trumciuahiy of the r . t ludf.i 
Company. 

Bui although trading instincts tlnn b*nl im 1 i 
open to ihc commorcii 1 «tv’il»i»e rM of *n. rroau 
and to tho eupidav of European pvin , it a as 
not un il modern eruditi m imd bee n »i -plii to 

♦bo subject that the true bi-i„; • of the l.utd d 

the Hindoos beumno *‘t all known. Sej, darn 
b.mul, when <lw\ I 1 ni - ‘ d the San,:eri i 
Bftered ltihgua.fi I.t lb” pe^ldc. thni a V mlerth* 
min.' of inlbfinc'oat ' v:is thrpvu open e’ tb m. 
They iv ., i'lined ih W n ah wb.^-vei n. nuv 
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called, from which the genuine Hindoos 
Ascended, must at some period have inhabited 
f Lc central plains of Asia, whence they migrated 
into the northern parts of India; that for at 
least a thousand years before the Christian era, 
great and powerful empires existed in Hindustan, 
which made considerable progress in knowledge, 
civilisation, and literature; that Southern India, 
or the Deccan, was conquered and peopled by the 
Hindoos at a much later date'than the rest; that 
Jhiddhi in, the religion of the earlier inhabitants, 
was overruled and driven out by Brahminism or 
liindooism in the fifth century of our era ; and 
that for live centuries longer, the Hindoos were 
the true rulers of this much-coveted land. 

It was, however, as has been already implied, 
only with the arrival of the Mohammedans that 
the course of Indian history took that turn which 
i> now interesting to u?, especially in connection 
with the city of Delhi. 

The year 1000 was marked by the invasion of 
India by Mahmoud of Ghiznec, a Tatar sovereign 
who hold sway among the chieftains of Afghanistan. 
He defeated the rajah of Lahore at Peshawuv; 
then penetrat'd beyond the Sutlej; and returned 
laden sitli spoil. In a second exoedition.be con¬ 
quered Moulton; in a third, he reconquered the 
same .city after a revolt. A fourth expedition found 
Mahmoud opposed by a confederacy of all the 
oveicigns of Northern India, who, seeing a com- 
1 ,.i. danger, resolved to unite for common came; 
they were rapidly gairvnr an advantage over him, 
when the sudden fright < f an elephant induced 
a. panic in the Hindoo army, and left the victory 
to Mahmoud, who returned to Ghiznce still more 
richly lade i with buoty than ever. For a time, 
the Hindoo king who reigned over the region of 
^ lib’li Del In was the chief city managed to ward 
-.id Mm hostility o r the great invader; hut faking 
offence at a departure fr am neutrality diirin 
( \ •' Tr expedition', Mahmoud captured that 

and n turned to Ghiznec with forty thousriud 
prisoners. For i. vty years did there raids and 
Npoliati' TiH continue. The mod ccloLra'ed next to 
ki.tt which revolted in the .>n-k <>f Delhi, was the 
expedidou inUwi led for iho destruction of ihc 
mple of Komnauili in Gujerat: a temple 
native annals are to bo believed, had 
f i • MiOiiMitd worrb!].! <• i*', and was endowed with 
a rovumo of two tl ich had 

t v. '» iiou.and Brahmin.' ofln.-iating a ]»rir- ' 

Iiv• • bn* dre l daughters of bn bio Hindoos as 
d.mring-g.vN, three 1 undn d mu ii.ian^ ; and the 
anduLwoud gab- of which vtio tho Ihcun of 
magniloquence firm tins pen of an Engle d 
g ;\i>rnoi* i nt.i; 1 ... lit curlmiciJ u erward*.* 
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Mnlimoud broke all the idols, and carried off 
countless treasures to Ghiznce. 

From that time to the period of the rise of 
British power, the Mohammedans never lost th nr 
hold upon India, however much it may have been 
shaken by occasional success on the part of the 
Hindoos; nor did they ever cease to regard Delhi 
as the chief Indian city. Although Mahmoud 
made twelve expedition- across the Indus, the 
object was mainly booty, rather than permanent 
settlement. JJis successors, however, established 
a regular government in the Punjaub, and in the 
region thence eastward to Delhi. The Ghiznce 
dynasty was put an end to in the year 1184, when 
it was overcome by the Scljuks; and in lit# 
Delhi was formally appointed capital of the 
Moslem sovereigns of India. After a succession of 
rebellions and murders, exhibiting all the hideous 
features of Oriental politics, the Seljuk dynasty 
fell to pieces in the year 1289. Then arose a third 
Mohammedan dynasty, that of tho Afghans or 
Patans, who came like all the oilier conquerors of 
India from the north west, and who like them 
coveted Delhi as their capital. For about a cen¬ 
tury did these Patau emperors reign, continually 
struggling against Hindoo rdjalis on the one hand, 
and Mussulman adventurers on the other. 

It was in tho year 1898 that Tamerlane- 
familiar to all school-hoys in England by the 
famous name of Tiniouv the Tahir—first sot fool 
in India, and laid the foundation of the Mogul 
dynasty, properly speaking, he was not a truO 
Mogul, but belonged to flic rival Tatar nation of 
4 urcomans ; nevertheless the lire of ompcrois to 
which he gaV€ origin h i.. .. i. • known 
a the Mogul dynasty. Ho wafc a ruthlc ,. con¬ 
queror, who, having ravaged all Central x Asia 
from tlio Black Scd to the Chinese frontier, turned 
his attention towards lMditA lie crowed the 
li^us at AHock, v Ait to Moultan, and extended 
bis nKirek to Delhi, wadin ■ through Hindm blood, 
•which lie shed without re si.dance and Mmw'l 
without cause. The uali- c annalists record hnv. 
he put a hundred thousand being.; to-death in the 
great city ; bo^ ho caused himself to be ) vt. 
claimed Emptier »>r Great Mogul of TiUir. ; In, v 
be departed 1 suddenly to end his days on Hm 
other side of the Indus; ami how P<Jlu mouri 
for many a year over its mie< l ies No pci i 
describe wlinf India BUflerCd during tin* next 
ccnturv and u qua wr. with a M<y,ul enn .-v, ■ ... 
Delhi, c .iud; nth ,’editing \w<h the Mohammedan 
chieftains wlio resisted )iir- authority. 

The Jung but often broken fine of wr-dched 
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Aurungzcbc, Kadir Shah—-will furnish 
mr tlfat is needful for our present purpose. 

Jlabcr—or, in more majestic form, Zaliircddin 
Mohammed Baber—a descendant o(Tamerlane, 
was the first really great Mohammedan emperor 
of Delhi, the first Mogul who regarded his subjects 
iu any other light than as a prey to be spoliated. 
Centering his power at Delhi, lie extended it 
eastward to the mouth of the Gauges ; and 
although, in his short reign of four years, from 
152(1 to 1530, constantly engaged in military 
expeditions, he nevertheless found time to culti¬ 
vate the arts of peace, and to attend to whatever 
appeared calculated to promote the prosperity of 
his empire. In blood-shedding, he was scarcely 
surpassed by his predecessor Tamerlane: indeed 
this was a propensity among all tho Tatar chief¬ 
tain^ of those times. 'When his warlike and angry 
passions were not excited, Baber could, however, 
come forth in a very diilbront light, as a kind and 
forgiving man, one fond of friends and friendship, 
and notwithout a tinge of poetry in his tastes, llo 
was a man of business, who attended personally 
to the alfairs of government, and passed fewer 
hours in sensual idleness than is customary with 
oriental princes. With the Hindoos he had little 
trouble ; their national character was by this time 
mnrh broken; the rapid succession of reigning 
families had inured them to change ; and they had 
imbibed a feeling of horror and dismay from 
the atrocities to which tho various Moslem con¬ 
querors had subjected them. When opposition to 
Ids progress had once ceased in India, he became 
an altered man. He made or improved roads ; 
established serais or resting-places for travellers at 
suitable distances; caused the land to be measured, 
in order to iix taxation by equitable adjustment; 
planted gardens and introduced many trees and 
plants until then unknown in India ; established a 
ie .ul.tr post front Agra, through Delhi, Lahore, 
and lVdiawur, to C.ibool; ami wrought many 
improvements in the city of Delhi. 

Akbnr, unquestionably tho widest ami greatest 
prince Who over ruled India— a prime who was 
really a benefactor to bis people—was the grnndson 
or Baber. Becoming emperor of Delhi m 1550, be 
established the Mogul dynasty on a firmer basis 
than it had before occupied. The nstir* Hindoos 
enjoyed, under him, greater prosperity than they 
had over experienced since the first invasion of 
the Mohammedans, lie was distinguished by a 
spirit of toleration and a love of justice; and the 
memory of his virtues is to tin *1 iv treasured up 
by tho Hindoos as well as the Mussulmans of 
India. As the worshipper of ldam had, by the 
time of Akhar, fallen out mm h among themselves, 
in various parts of Asia, the Mogul Moslems of 
India gradually became weaned imm sympathy 
with llm n M, and prepared for more thorough amal¬ 
gamation with tho Hindoos than had ever before 
bocu possible. It not an amalgamation by family 
Hex, it at least an incorporation by civil and 
foetal us;" rj ; and thus it is that froiu the time of 


Akbnr may be dated the remarkable mixture of 
Mohammedans and Hindoos in so many towns of 
India. Ambitious chieftains might continue to 
struggle for supremacy; but the populace of the 
two religions began to wish rather to trade together 
than to exterminate each other. Akhar had the 
genius to see the full force of ibis tendency, and 
the honesty to encourage it. Ho never crushed 
those whom he conquered; but Tivited all alike, 
Hindoos as well as Mohammed ms, to settle down 
as peaceful citizens, assured that they would reenivc 
equal justice from him regardless of their i religious 
dilfcrenccs. lie placed natives of both race- in 
ofliees of trust ; he abolished tho capitation-iax on 
infidels ; lie forbade the degradation 6f war-pri -on¬ 
ers to the position of slaves ; lie abrogated Such of 
the Hindoo laws as were most repulsive to reason 
or humanity, without being vital parts of their 
religion ; lie discouraged fanaticism among thoso 
of his own faith; hv cnc6*ragod trade and com¬ 
merce; he reduced taxation; and he kept a strict 
watch over the conduct of the officers of his govern- 
meut. The mildness of his character, his strict 
impartiality to the different classes of hie subjects, 
the magnanimity which ho shewed to his enemies’ 
and his great personal courage are mentioned with 
praise even by the Jesuits, who visited India 
during Ins reign. Well did this eminent man, 
during his long reign of forty-nine years, desene 
the title ot Akhar the Great; and natural was it 
that his subjects should look up with re verent e t • 
Delhi, the centre and seat of liis empire. II is 
reign, both in its beginning and jfs end, was 
almost exactly contemporaneous with that of 
Queen Elizabeth in England. 

•Tchanghirc, a far inferior prince to \kk,r. 
succeeded him in 1(TO, and soon became involved 
in troubles. Tho Uzbeks obtained n of 

his dominions in Gabool; the King of p cr ~ P U) ,j 
Gnmlnlinr from him; the Afghans revel od f<o. I 

h " ru |" : 1Hn / lw U«jl> 00 t:s oonu.ionw.l »1„ i'r 

struggles fur independence; ami ;i * u . 
date, his ;on Shnhjehan 1-tbelW i • ’ 

N,vo,,holc-: , Jobuigliuo, f** m 
stnndiiixl, was ... I a III iul.iv of H„„| 0 . t !.... 
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new cities were built; the Hindoo religion t , , 
enced even greater toleration than in 4 j h 
of Akbnr; and he gave a court <> 011 * ivecpu u 
to Sir Thomas 'toe, sent on an tmb.i-M 
England to the Great Mogul, lie vm ho\vc\ 
trail go being. In a fit of auge axiine or, >. » 
rebels, he caused several hundreds of them to ho 
impaled, and phuod in a j-mv leadin-. on of il K 
Eaiioro gate at Delhi, and ho himself rude pm.t 
them an elephant, to receive the obol ai.ee ni 
bis ft lends.' His native ferocity nhu shone on;, in 
his eaudn ; one of his principal '•oLueillorh i < 'n 
J wed up in tho hide of a no . Iv tlnvcl e-v ■ n i 
thrown into the Hfni , the bide, shriid n* N in tbe 
I heat uflbu un, comp e-•« . him to deal i but 
1 tin t Miiprebilon came U»u soon b .-.olisly Hr* 1 x 
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II ivQsm the monarch, ho caused the next victim, 
incased, to be sprinkled with water 
occasionally, to prolong tlio torture. One of the 
most remarkable circumstances in the career of 
Jehanghiro was the influence gradually acquired 
over him by his Sqltaness Nurmahal, the ‘light 
of the palace/ whose name became changed to 
Xurjokan, the ‘light of the world;' her exquisite 
beauty, wit, and accomplishments, won the love of 
the monarch; and as she was in mind and heart 
far liis superior, her power over him was often 
exerted for good purposes. 

Shabjehan, an ungrateful son to Jehanghire, 
was destined to be, in turn, the victim of his own 
son Aurungzebc. He was an emperor from 1627 
to 1039, and then a miserable uncrowned captive 
for seven years longer. He attacked all the neigh¬ 
bouring princes wlioso dominions or -wealth lie 
coveted; and blinded or murdered all his rela¬ 
tions whoso ambition lie dreaded. And yet, amid 
his atrocities, ho was a man of much ability. 
Delhi, Agra, and other cities, benefited by his rule. 
The internal government of his kingdom was very 
complete. Thu great mosque at Delhi, and the 
Taj Mahal at Agra, which rose at his command, 
lire, to thid day, objects of admiration to the natives 
of India. Though it, may, to English minds, have 
hi eii a waste of public money to spend .six millions 
, 'nhng on the far-famed peacock's throne; yet, as 
all hi c di'blLlmionta wore formed on a scalo of 
gmit magnificence, and as numerous other cities 
and towns throughout the Empire vied with tlio 
splendour of Delhi and Agra—there is evidence 
tlrd. the Mogul and his dominions must have 
owned va t wealth. Ho possessed both taste and 
financial tact; and thus, with all his atrocities, 
Sh.ibjehnn loft behind him a full treasury and 
n aph ndid and prosperous empire. 

Auninc/.cbe, tho last Mogul who maintained 
fn< i .• 1 grcatnc ;t of the native court of Delhi, 
Ux iiuo emperor in 1659, by an act of violence 
l parent Ho c ptured the cities 
.‘ denbad, Bejapore, and Golconda, and cat- 
^. rt ' .. ^ !,ni ^lous nearly to the limits of tho 

.iiinadc. There were, however, tho germs of 
iiiirftliief perceptible iu his reign: tho warliko 
Uiiido-s t ibo of Mahr.ittun rose into note; and 
il -u !i they woro frequently defeated in the plains 
by die trooj w. of Aurungzebo, iio was unable U> 
subdue the country i nimbi ted by those moun¬ 
taineers. Hcvajcc-, tiio founder of tho Mahratta 
empire gradually conquered tin? crentcr part of tbo 
Deciiui ; ho died in 10 2, and his son, Snmbajeo, 
vv/ui put to a cruel death by Aurungzebo in lfisq; 
but the ALi,nil emperors of tho iK-rlh could m* v'*m* 
nfii'i .vanU wholly - *• ..(»»«• the Mali rat ta rajah ..f 
Hus mouMi. Aunnig/nbo wan illiberal towuiili bis 
Mind h* m tijo' ts; and this oi rcufn Hniuo threw 
them into i loser sympathy than would other- 
wi» • have 1 en produced with the rude Mahratta 
moun?.«inu i*. Me van not without ability; hut 
bo had ' iiR r the vii.dom not* tlio Justice to 
11 ‘* 1 in \, j wi 1 1>‘ spreading euiplio in n state of 



greatness; and when ho died in 1707, InTle 
the Mogul power at Delhi much weaker .than ho 
found it at tho period of his seizure of the 
crown. 

Nadir Shah, although never emperor of Delhi, 
must be named here as one who contributed to 
the crumbling of the Mofjul dynasty. This man, 
one of the grand barbarians whom Central Asia 
lias so often sent forth, was the son of a sheep-skin 
cap-maker. He became a soldier of fortune; then 
the leader of a band of robbers ; then governor of 
Khorassan; then Shah of Persia; then a formid¬ 
able opponent of the Turks and the Afghans; 
and then a scourge to India. While devastating 
Afghanistan in 1733, he required of the Emperor of 
Delhi that none of the Afghans should find shelter 
in his (the Mogul’s) dominions; but as no attention 
was paid to his demands, he marched into Hin- 
dostan in tho following year, and entered Delhi 
with an enormous army on the 8th of March. Ho 
seized tlio whole of tlio vast treasures which had 
been amassed in the course of nearly two centuries 
by the Mogul monarch*. The citizens not Icing 
so submissive as ho wished, lie ordered a genera 
massacre. His commands woro only too well 
obeyed ; for, from sunriso till noon, the inhabitants 
were slaughtered by his soldiers without distinction 
of sex or ago. At tho earnest intercession of the 
emperor, Nadir ordered (ho butchery to bo stopped* 
Wln.ro tho estimates of human beings murdered 
varies from 6000 to 150,000, it is clear that no 
trustworthy data are obtainable ; but it is unques¬ 
tionable that Delhi sutlercd immensely, both in its 
population and its wealth. The ruthless Uospoilcr 
not only refrained from claiming tho crown of 
Ilindostau, hilt lio did not make any conquo. ls 
whatever : he came simply as a Shah of Persia on 
an errand of vengeance; he remained two months 
at Delhi; and then departed westward, carrying 
with him treasures that liavo been variously 
estimated at from thirty to seventy million:* 
sterling. 

The Delhi monarchy no longer need or deserve 
our attention ; they had fallen from their high 
estate, and were forced to struggle constantly lor 
tlio maintenance of their authority. A number 
of obscure names meet our view after tlio time ol 
Aurungzebo—Shah Alum, Moez-Eddin, Furriicksir, 
Mohammed Shah, Ahmed Shah, Alim whir, and 
Slmh Alum If. : each more poworleM than 
the preceding. Now they wero attacked by the 
warlike MahrattftS ; now by the Bltjpoi 1 s a mili¬ 
tary Hindoo tribe which had never liven wholly 
rubdued b\ the Moslem*; m>\v l, y tho tfikln*, 
a kind of Hindoo dissent era, bravo ami m*Y) end- 
iMr now by tlio R h 11 m, an 

A Mi.-.r u h.M tU-.-l..I a Ur, 

hi mrh. of 0.-Jit5. ot ho 
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parallel circumstances 
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than till tho rest—by tho ever* 
encroaching Briti. h. 

Nevertheless, amid till this docadcnco of Mogul 
powor, the natives of Hindostau never ceased to 
l°oh up i'» the emperor ns tho centre of power, io 
Delhi a.s the centre of nationality. Their tradition 1 ' 
told them of Mahmoud, of Tamerlane, of 1 labor, of 
the great Akbur, of Jelinnghiro, of tihahjclmn, of 
Aurutigzobo j timl although ruthless barbarities 
were connected with tho names uf many of theso 
rulers, there wax still a grandeur tint impre ed 
the imagination, Tho Hindoo?, it is true, lmd their 
sacred AMooIutloUa connected with Benares rather 
than with Delhi ; but their distinct nationality 
had been almost stamped out of them during eight 
centuries of Mohammedan supremacy; and they, 
like tho red, hold in reverence the city where tho 
peacock's throne had glittered on tho world. 

By what htrange steps tho descendants of tho 
Great Mogul became pensioners of tin* Kusfc India 
Company, will bo explained presently ; but it will 
he well Hint to dcHtibi) Delhi itself. 

This far-famed city is situated on tho river 
J uninn, about the hundred miles by road above 
Allahabad, where thu Jumna flows into the 
Ganges, and nine hundred by road from Cal¬ 
cutta. In the opposite direction, Delhi is nearly 
four hundred miles fVom Lahore, and six <>r 
seven hundred from lYhawur— «o great arc 
the distances botwu n tho chief town* in India , 
distances that terribly hamper tho operations 
of a British army during any sudden emer¬ 
gency, (Sinking us Delhi may he, it presents but 
a laint Approach in splendour to the city of p;i. t 
days, the homo of tho graud old Mogul*. Of iho 
original Delhi, (In* natives give the must oxtravn- 
grant account; they oven run bade to a period 
I hive thousand I'*'' • before the i.’liri.-tiau ora kn¬ 
its foundation. All that is nri.un, however, h, 
(ln f Indrrput or Jiidrnprc'thn, tho name of die 
< Id city, wits tho capital of a Hindoo kingdom 
^ndor a rajitb, lung before it* eompieht l.y the 
Mohammedans. When or liow Iho original city 
went to min, i* nut exactly luiown; but modern 
Delhi owes its chief adornment* to dialtyeh ui. \ 
traveller from tho south or A iu diiceMoti i* • dnu k 
v.itli the evidiH" >f ruined inderput. before ho 
.cos anything Of modem Delhi. ‘Everywhere 
throuphout tho plain vb-o sliapeh.;^ lialf-vuincd 
obelisk", the relics of mtr ivo Tatan uruhitoeUro, 
their bu f vn burled under lienp s of ruin* bearing a 
dmn.d growth of thorny shrub?, Even where wo 
tread ‘ U tm tlhuiWti walls* Brick nnuics mark 
the ground dau ol the humbler dwellings of tin* 
poorer «■!.i Among die of ’ rn i»tc 
’o occasionally to bo ktii nionunient < <d I d»t and 
1 elegant sivlc of Architecture, embellished with 
brilliant eufours, gilt domes, And nmnixtj in d 
in enamelled tik ; *me travollcvj have . ul 
that thin have trace 1 these ruins thirty miles along 
ih<* Jumna; but these cannot all have bo n tho 
ruins of one city. Approaching the present Delhi, 
it is fa.on 11. T tho ruins are Mue vl over A t. 


j an 


& 


in tlic midst of which tho city is situated ; and 
they give place, after a timv, to d . . efiJ vilk, 

of tho Europeans who exerdre civil or in 1 1ita; * 
control within Delhi. Most of Uc.o vilf/u are on 
tho site of tho once famous garden of tflmliumr. 
On the northern rude of the city, close Under a 
ridge of saiKistonO rucks called the Mijno m Dakar, 
arc tho cantonment*—an alternation of burgufavs, 
huts, and groups of trees. 

So much for tho environs. Although not 
entitled to take ran.c among tho great cities uf 
the earth, Delhi in ncvcrtlloh ^ u u>iiMdetMb> 
place, for it is seven miles in'circumference. Tim 
Jumna bounds it on tho cast, while a lolty crenel¬ 
lated wall, of horseslioo shape, completes iho 
boundary on tho other sides. This walL lms been 
an object of much attention at ditleivut t M s . y J; 
built by Shahjehan, it possessed lltilo strength. 
When the British obtained ascendency ovi i w the 
city in 1 vh3, tlic wall was found to be hi n rniio.ns 
btati, without other flanking dcfcncofc than mi a n 
circular badiohC placed at intervals; tho ,i u *ch 
was imperfect; there was scarcely any vc. 1 1• , c 
a glacis or exterior slope; and the crumbling ruins 
of dilapidated buildings lmd been allowed t«. accu¬ 
mulate all round the wall. Captains IInulfmuu 
and {Smith, of the dongal engineers, were there¬ 
upon deputed to restore and strengthen the ibru- 
fications. It was determined to cstaVli ; h •» series 
of bastions, with faces and flanks tu defend the 
curtain or plain wall, and to tmutit them with 
heavy artillery. The walls worn Mpftirc i; Oflil o 
shield them from eacalado, they were \ ■.led 

i.illy ui the ii\v i 

the sharpened ends of which v,-io p,. *,* > | ,p , 
neuto ancle downward into th* ditch, Tin* din \ 
w.m clean il out and deepened; U,,i ,; : , c , v v , / 
° h ; cyUM ‘ u ; ^v, th . „ r fll . 

Wall; the ground otitbido wu oh lU d to 
distance of min* and houses • ami Vi. * ' " 

,.i. 

' ; '” w,ncn - „ &«• tv ' 

,t.awt.rid Kl '. ! ckl. )m\ ... , 

I' 1 '" ’ a tin.ml. i„ i 

tity, the towors might bo wny |,.d by urn Won on , 
the drawbridges drawn up, mubtho gttim ,, U ; (M |' 
round to pour a tiro iipun Hio insurgent*. ; i, 

d wa) of the <iiy \v.,ci.. . ii;.;lice.. sV i 

were provided in front, of v nu» of them, wlni • 
others v ere provided with gunrd-home*, nn /& 
il'ariit .u At a much later duio-*-lu !.' \(\ |. vM .! 

Auckland mused the w*alls 
slrengthcncd, and one uf tho \ 
tho 'Wellesley Bastion, to be i , e f 

In wlut relation tbe*"' dMon- 
besieging three in 18^7, 
ftituru chapter: wo pro 
tion of the city. 

Delhi 1ms seven gidet Mi 

rospcetlvely, tho Lahore, 


ow dofbnt 
•mdruotivl. 
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Mohur or Morcc, Cashmere* and Agra 
Gates; while along tho river-front are four other.?, 
the ltajghat, Nogumbod, Lall, and Kaila Gates. 
Some little diversity is shewn by travellers in 
giving these name?; and some make the number 
of gates twelve instead of eleven. The Cashmere 
Gate is provided with casematcd or shot-proof 
chambers, for tho accommodation of a city-guard. 

A bridge of boats over the Jumna connects Delhi 
with the road leading north-eastward to Meerut, 
and the chi f magazine is, or was, bctweou tho 
centre of the city and this bridge. Eight of the 
i defences on tho walls arc called tho Shall Bastion, 
Burn Bastion, Gurstin Bastion, College Bastion, 
Oehtcrlony Bastion, Lake Bastion, Wellesley 
Bastion, and Nawab Bastion—names obviously 
l derived, in most instances, from military officers 
engaged in the Company’s service. Strictly speak¬ 
ing the wall does not quite surround the city; for 
on one side it abuts on a small branch of the river, 
where there is a short bridge across to the old fort 
of Scliragurh, built in a very heavy style by. one 
of tho early emperors. Entirely outside the wall, 
north of tho city, i a custom-liouso, which affords 
a curious commentary on tho relations existing 
between the civil and military officers of the 
Company. It was first built by a medical officer, 
then sold to the Company for a treasury, and 
then adapted as a custom-house. The engineers 
wanted to get rid of this building, as an obstruction 
to their plan of defences, in the same way as they 
had swept away numerous outhouses, bazaars, and 
ruins; hut Uiu civilians prevented this; and so 
the custom-house remained till 1857, when the 
building and its garden became a ready prey to 
the rebels. 

The city, considered without relation to its 
defences, presents many of tlm.-u features so fami¬ 
liar in oriental tow ns. As soon by the approaching 
traveller, few of the dwell mg-hoii-es peep above 
iho ramparts ; but the Juimnu Musjid nr principal 
nH- 'iue, the turrcled and hatilemented palace, the 
n imii K and other public buildings, combine to 
form a majestic picture; while the graceful acacias 
1 nnd lofty \hitc-lroes bonding over the ramparts, 
and the grouping of tombs with sombre foliage on 
I the ghicia, add new features to the scene. Arrived 
within the city, it is won that tho streets arc 
limstlv narrow. The chief exception is that of a 
1 handsome .street running south freon the palaco 
I to the Agra (late: three quarters of a mile long 
| l.y a hundred and fifty feet wide. This street I,as, 
thitofore, length and breadth enough to aflord 
rparv fui much splendour; but the lVihia. 1 .. have 
not tally availed themsolvoB of if- opi wlunitr, 
fur they have built. 1 lucks of small houses in the 
midst of this street, analogous in some degree to 
the ‘Middle Rows’ known to the inhabitants of 
London. Another large street, similarly shorn of 
its due dignity, runs from the palace westward to 
tho Lahore Gate. Both streets are, however, 
enlivened by raised vvaiev-eoutHC - flowing in ch&n- 
neln of red stone—part of a grew work begun and 




finished by the Company, for supplying Delhi 
with water. 

The glories of Delhi arc the great mosaic and 
the still greater palace. The Jumma Murjid, 
situated in the centre of the city, is one of these 
buildings to which Mohammedans point with 
pride : fam ous not only -u G ■ \ but all 

over Southern and Central Asia. Ii presents 
to the eye an open court on an elevated ] hit- 
form, nearly five hundred ieet square ; in the 
middle of which is a marble fountain for tho 
ablutions necessary in the ceremonials of Islam- 
ism. On three sides of this (ourfc are open arcade.; 
and octagonal pavilions ; while on tho fourth side 
is the mosque, a structure of great splendour 
approached by a magnificent flight of marble 
Steps. Whifcb marble cornices inlaid in b] 
marl-lc with inscriptions from tho Koran; wall?, 
ceilings, and pavements of tho same delicate 

materials ; beautiful domes and lolly minarc t?_ 

all combine to render the Jumma Musjid a truly 
gorgeous structure. The Emperor Shah ichan built 
it more than two centuries ago; and the British 
government gave orders in 1851 that it should be 
kept in repair. 

But, splendid as is the Jumma Mtnsjid, tho 
imperial palace is still more striking—partly (hr 
it is, but principally for what it has boon* 
The palace stands between the two principal streets 
and the bridge. Some travellers have eenipan 1 
it with Windsor Castle, some with tuc Kremlin at. 
Moscow, in size and majesty ; while others insist 
it has no compeor. Bishop Meber was quite 
enthusiastic in iu praise. In Lie first place, the 
palatial buildings are surrounded by a » all io 
which there is certainly no parallel either a 4 
Windsor or at Moscow; it is of red >\n.;.c. tl re.' 
quarter • of a milo iu circuit, nearly fn-*y Art 
high, Hanked with lunv and donifcs, a ul e’r 
by two noble gates with barbicans This - id i 

“ " m " d work J". b' 1 '"'- i * T f l ’ c ‘ Hivo «nnimx; 

.U ncl.iBCS. Wrictly ipo-iUmp. tl.- wall j, ... i„ u 
tluvo side?, tlio fynrtli al,uUin K on . 

of tin- Jumna, wlmro wns tlu> i] u .rt ' 

ini' to UlO old foi l Of Kl-lintgUlb. The ]iai;u'..'i| 
i !s cntcrnl by a -orics of beautiful r „ f . u , v , 

I rod granite, and all sculptured with flow, , M .i 
I inscriptions from tin K-.ran. Tin. vmdit i :i ; j, 

| and the open octagonal courts an •.puken m i.\ 
Ilober with great admiration.' Tbo lvwuui Klu,. 

| or private counci bob am her, hit In allowed i«. 
i become filthy by the fid 1 *, «*f crows and hfi, j 
I an exquisite fitt ucltm*; it is a pavilion t.f v, lfilo 
marbw, supporting 1"UP cupola nf i! ?ame 
I delicate material, with pSIUi r and anhes t In I.. v 
afcoly inlaid with gilt arabesques, flowers, \ i 
inscriptions. The garden around it lias mum ihhmi 
white marble fount aim m eh - m lenn, und a 
small ocfiigonal pavilion v. ih lodivouni., bat :i’| 

• 

mosque for the court, and tltc D vvaid-uiu, 
or public bull of audi i. arc, hi. tho com. iff 
the } .date, ornate iu marble mid in curving, in 
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pjMe/ and in inscriptions, in gilding and in 
inlaying ; and, also like the rest, disfigured with 
rdth—a combination truly oriental. In the hall of 
audience is, or wa^ before the Revolt, the dais ou 
which, once stood the worhl-renowncd peacock’s 
throne, formed entirely of gold and jewels; and it 
was in this same chamber that the victorious Nadir 
Shall, by exchanging turbans with the defeated 
Mogul Mohammed Shah, obtained possession of 
a treasure almost as renowned as the peacock’s 
throne it*?lf—tlic koh-i-noor , the ‘mountain of 
light,’ tho glorious diamond which, after various 
ccupies a placo in the regalia 

of Queen Victoria* 

Fa mg from a scene of decayed splendour to 
ono of living interest, we find Delhi to be inlia- 
bitcl by almost an exactly equal number of 
Hindoos and Mohammedans, eighty thousand of 
each ; but it is essentially a Mohammedan city, 
the centre of their prestige and influence iu India ; 
and all the dwellings and public buildings of the 
Hindoos arc indicative of a race locally less power¬ 
ful. Re: ides the imperial palaco just described, 
there in, about niuo miles‘from Delhi, near an 
extraordinary pillar called the Kootub Minar, the 
country residence of tho emperor, or, as it has been 
mere customary in recent years to call him, tho 
King. It is a large but paltry building, in an 

ure, with a public 
n-;,.l n > ning through the very court-yard. Vi thin 
ill > iiWy n palace wiu; built for tho British resident 
.l few year a aro ; and around this building a 
number of elegant houses bavo since been erected, 
by tho natives as well as by tho Europeans. Since 
the onoo great Mogul has been a king without a 
kingdom, a pensioned puppet of the Company, a 
mg nothing to employ his thoughts 
and Iris pension but political intrigue and sensual 
indulgence tho representative of England has 

i. e :u a Hurt ot envoy or resident, ostensibly rondcr- 

ii , ; r honour to i!<i• Mogul, hut really wateliing tlmt 
lie 11109 no mischief, really insuring that he shall 


be a lung only in name. Rut more on this point 
pre riitly. The British civil HtaiF in the city 
comprise:!— or did eeiriprho before ilio Revolt—a 

’ i«! < at ( r com in I. jsioner, a revenue collector, a 
umgintrato, and other off: rial*. There bavo usually 
been three regii < * u La tinned in tho 

cauioinncni ; but Rio inilituiy importance of tlic 
phor Ijti.i Im eii laikiT duo i«» the fact that Delhi 
lin > i i.ii nr.de a dopft for a largo park of artil- 
lt'iy— v;»I” enough when in tlut lunuLi of tho 
I'.ntUli, bu' a Huuroe of dismay and disaster when 
m/i» ! 1 y imitibv • ; j . 

Ahli"ii|di ihii narrative has little to do with tho 

meld I» in di mi rii., of l.'elhi t a p. • of n.dduiu t , 

« . i. i.uo . in ' v nrH'diiiu/ of what 1 nvliHhnmn mid 
l(i»!' i , ‘h' 'inen |*uv»* had to bear when cooped up 
v elnii a to vii or fiiid nenftud by rutlik .* native , 
«)\e r t uii! 1 1 n . 1 v homo would J»Lo fnrthrr 1,. 
\ i,.,w in ivhtit way tlioHe trials aie likely to have 
ht rji '"'i iv;tti d by tho lie I'lei 'H of climate. A 
lady travelJi r furiijidujs a vivid picture of Redd in 


a hot-wind , such as frequently visits towns in India 
during certain seasons of the year. ‘ Every article 
of furniture is burning to tho touch; tlic*hardest 
wood, if not well covered with blankets, will split 
with a report like that of a pistol; and linen taken 
from tho drawers appears as if just removed from 
a kitchcn-firc. Tho nights arc terrible, every 
apartment being heated to excess. Gentlemen 
usually have their beds placed in tho verandahs, 
or on the cliubootiar or terrace on the top of tho 
liouso: as they incur little risk in sleeping in the 
open air, at a season in which no dew falls, and 
when there is scarcely any variation in the thermo¬ 
meter. Tornadoes are frequent during these hot 
winds; while they last, the skies, though cloud¬ 
less, are darkened with dust, the sun is obscured, 
and a London fog cannot more effectually exclude 
the prospect. Tho birds arc dreadful sufferers at 
this season ; their wings droop, and their bills are 
open as if gasping for breath; all animals arc 
more or less affected.’ Then, when tliis frightful 
heat is about to depart, onsues a storm, more 
terrible to look at, though easier to bear. ‘The 
approaching strife is made known by a cloud, or 
rather a wall of dust, which appears at the 
extremity of tho horizon, becoming more lofty as 
it advances. Tho air is sultry and still; lbr the 
wind, which is tearing up tho sand as it rushes 
along, is not felt in front of the billowy masses, 
whoso mighty ramparts gather strength as they 
spread. At length tho plain is surrounded, and 
tho sky becomes as murky a.s midnight. Then 
the thunder break forth, but its most awful peals 
arc scarcely heard in the deep roar of the tempest; 
burst succeeds to buret, each more wild and fmious 
than tlic former; tho forked lightnings Hash iu 
vain, for the dust, which is a.s thick as snow, 
flings an impenetrable veil around ilnm. The 
wind having spent itself iu a final effort, suddenly 
subsides, and the dust is as speedily dispersed by 
torrents of rain, which in a very short time flood 
tho whole country.’ This is the last agony of the 
si rin; after which tho temperature lower.? ami 
nature becomes more tranquil. 

Hucli is Delhi—pitch the city which, amid all i 
changes of fortune, has for bo many centuries lu cn 
an object of reverential affection to tho natives 
of Hindustan. "When the disorganized regiment:} 
from Meant entered the imperial gate:, tiny 
found an aged mogul or king, with hoii:i and 
gr. Hideous, courtiers and retainers, willing to ma 1 < 
him a lepping-stunc <<> their <*v.*n ndvaneeineiJ. 
Who this king was, ruid hew lie had ei n o into 
tint position, may soon bo told. 

l'reci. i.ly u century ago, v 'hcu C live ure, | repar- 
mg to r. ven v tho atrocities counerbd with i . 

( t< the 1 Ndty i mj in- m It 
rapidly fining <11 il« power; lbr- noilln rn and 
novlhwestern provinces were seised upon fiy ila 
Alp I inns and ihe ; the Rajpoot? e-.iuiufi d 

ll.eii dominion* aa lar na Ajiiunu * and (ho 
liin] >i i * * i" Almughiv w.h (on weak to prole ( his 
oquUil from lie monel rolls b.irhnritns of tin 
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Muf'YgMfnsm-gcntA • The next emperor, Shah 


Alum IT., unable - either to repel invaders or to 
control his lobeUious imwabs, virtually yielded 
to tho vapidly rising power of the East India 
Company. lie signed a treaty with Clive in 
176*5, involving mutual obligations;' he was to 
yield to, tho British certain provinces, and to 
award to a resident.appointed from Calcutta con- 
piderablo power at tile court of Delhi; while tho 
British were to protect him from his numerous 
assailants, and to secure him-a pension of £200,000 
per annum, which* with other sources of wealth, 
brought the dcgencrato descendant of tho Moguls 
nearly half a million annually. Troubled by the 
Mahrattas on ono side, hy the ITohillas on a 
second, and by the Nawab of Oudo on a third, 
tho paralysed emperor became so bewildered that 
lie know not which way to turn. About 1768 a 
llohilla chieftain suddenly entered Delhi, and put 
out tho eyes of tho unfortunate emperor with a 
poniard; then tho Mahrattas defeated this chief¬ 
tain, seized tho capital, and reduced Shah Alum 
himself to a more puppet. During this anarchy 
the British in India wero so fully occupied in 
other quarters, that they could not make a resolute 
demonstration in tho centre of the onco great 
Mogul empire; but in tho year 1803 all was 
prepared by Lord Lako for a resolute attempt 
to break down tho Maliratta and Roliilla power 
in the north, and to insure that tho emperor 
should have no other master than the Company— 
a kindness, the motives for which will not bear 
very close scrutiny. Tho battle of Delhi, fought 
on the 11 tli of September 1803, opened the 
gates of the city to the British, and relieved 
tho emperor from his thraldom. A reverse had 
very nearly occurred, however. While Lako was 
reposing after his victory, Ilolknr, tho great 
Malirattu chief, leaving lib cavalry to attract tho 
notice of the British :•< Muttra, suddenly appeared 
before Delhi with a force of 20,0t)O infantry and HK» 
.runs. The garrison comprised only two battalions 
and four companies of native troops, with a few 
inv ular liorsc; and na somo of tlu.<- deserted at 
the flrnt affright, there wore left only 8i.H> men 
ami 11 guns to defend a city seven miles in 
circuit. By unwearied pntiuncc rind tlaring intre¬ 
pidity, however, Colonel Burn, who was military 
commandant iu tho city at the time, an l v. ho 
was ably assisted by Colonel Oohtovlony and 
Lieutenant Rose,, succeeded in repelling all 11m 
uH Haj of tho MahratUis; and Ilolkar retired 

discomfited. , _ _ A . 

from that day—from ICtliof October V«X\ 

until the 11th of May 1857 —an enemy w: j never 
Been before tho gate.< of Delhi; a day him ne»cr 
nAfftod during which the city lied boon elhertlnui 
tho capital of a * ato '.«»veined nominally by a 
Mogul king, but really by a British resident. Shall 
Alum, after thirty yciuof a troubled lile, was 
unuhnaled ihvee years of peace, and lied in l bi* 
• *« j'cu'siov »■ of that gv< :»t aVtvailion, that 
ie.NcrutnUo tny/dcry to tho millions of Uiiulo-hui. 
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tho ‘ Coompanco Bahadoor,* tho Most. Honourable 
Company. 

The behaviour . of tho Company * servants 
towards the feeble descendant of tho Great Moguls 
was, until about thirty years ago, the me. a 
absurd mockery. They <od nway all his real 
power, and then offered him a privilege, I ho least 
excrciso of which, if he had ventureJ on such 
a tiling, they would at once have resentr 1. Shah 
Akbar, who succeeded his old, blind, feeble father, 
Shah Alum, in 18U0, became at onco a pent loner. 
Ilo was really king, not over a kingdom, but 
only over tho twelve thousand inmates of rhe 
imperial palace at Delhi, liis relations and 
retainers—the wholo of whom lio supported < w 
a pension of about# a hundred thousand pounds 
per annum, paid by the Company. Hindoo 
and Mussulman, notwithstanding his fallen ?tale 
alike looked up to him as tho only Tcprcguniativo 
of the ancient glories of India; numerous , . - c ' 
f^cived their solemn and legal investiture i> n u 
him; and until 1827, the Comply acquired 7m > 
new province without applying for his nominal 
sanction and official firman, lie was permitted to 
bestow dresses of honour on native princes at their 
ion to tho ipnSnud, as a token of suzerainty ; 
and the same ceremony was attempted b\ .hurt 
occasionally towards the governor-general, 
length, under the rule of Earl Attdieftt in 18*27, 
it wits determined to put an cpd to a system which 
was either a mockery, or an iucr iuvo to disaffec¬ 
tion on tho part of the Dclhians. Tho pension iu 
the king was increased to a hundred and fitly 
thousand pounds, but tho supposed or imulied 
vassalage of tho East India Company to th o nom¬ 
inal Padishah or Jlohammedtm ruler <■, ’ ■ ■ 

" ! >s brought to an end ; Slmh Akhav lain ' .V. ", 
lhal date, powcrleai beyond the v dl . t „■ 
palaer—exei ft ns the ropn-entativo, the- , ; 
of lomctlnng great, still venerated hv (| u , 

Ptdneo intrigues have no* boon v anti. - , ■' ■ 

during Hu, twenty y.-nm that preceded tho'lU-»uit“. 
mid tb<ye intrigues have home ... t i ' 

tlie t;talo of dittuCeetion that mv,., n . j l ' l \ 
outbreak. Shalt Akbnr lc i , . • ■ 

can he called, I rum 1600 until js.rr. lit* wiOuui 
to bo succeeded by bin second non, tSlrnh , .i l .b 
.Rhanghire; but tho British milhmiii. . m i ^ ] 

) 

eldest coil; and oimquuitl) Mcor/.a Abu Zulliir 
became emperor on Shah Akbaru <■ .nU in t - 
undei’ .the title of Mahmoud Himi) ti-dcei JSluih 
Cllmzoo. Tills nionaveli, ugain, ex 1 1 * * • i»•. .1 j!k 
dirt runt of the host heir that h •> ollen *li ;-lay» I 
in Oriental countries; the Ihi'irti authoniu h wimv 
solicited 10 net a^hlo th« proper heir to iho pi m l Kg 
throne, in favour of a yonugev prime wb * p. 
u**od much lntluonco in tho yennuu. \y,x .i, v . ts 

tho request refused ; and me : ai Delhi v. t 

known to have boon ft fours ul disco nl<,ut und 
. intrigue for Homo tiov pvovlmn to tlm Ituvult. 

'rlio mode in vvl Mi * in* ^ " jUi o( Dallvn p 
i . in his iuinutn of 1650, hua 
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been adverted to; but it may be well to 

rcjujTit his words liere, to shew the exact state of 
Delhi palace-polities at that time. ‘Seven years 
ugn [that is, in 1849], the heir-apparent to the 
King of Delhi died. lie was the last of the race 
who had been born in the purple. The Court of 
Directors was accordingly advised to decline to 
recognise any other heir-apparent, and to permit 
Kio kingly title to fall into abeyance upon the 
death of the present king, who even then was a 
very aged man. The Honourable Court accord¬ 
ingly conveyed to the government of India autho¬ 
rity to terminate the dynasty of Timour, whenever 
the re igning king should die. But as it was found 
that, although the Honourable Court had consented 
b» the measure, it had given its consent with great 
reluctance, I abstained from making use of the 
authority which had been given to me. The 
grandson of the king was recognised as heir-appar- 
uu ; but only on condition that lie should (piit the 
j Jan e in Delhi, in order to reside in the palace at 
the Kootub: and that he should, as king, receive 
the governor-general of India at all limes on terms 
of perfect equality.’ It was therefore simply a 
i u pension of the absolute extinction of the kingly 
tide at Delhi: a suspension dictated, apparently, by 
I In: existence of a little move hesitation in the court 
of direcUu ?, than in the bold governor-general. 

Tim king who occupied the nominal throne of 
Delhi at the time of the Revolt wa: neither better 


1101 worse than the average of his predecessors A 
pensioned prince with no responsibilities, he was 
a true Oriental sensualist, and had become an 
almost imbecile old man between eighty and 
ninety years of age. Nevertheless, for the reasons 
already more than once stated, lie was invested 
with a certain greatness in the eyes of the natives 
of Ilindostan ; and Delhi was still their great 
city. Hindoos, Afghans, Patans, Seljuks, Rajpoots, 
Tatars, Moguls, Persians, llohillas, Mahrattas, 
Sikhs—all had left their impress upon the capital; 
and with one or other of these, the millions of 
India had sympathies either of race or of creed. 
Even to the hour of the outbreak, the kiug was 
approached with the reverence due to-royalty. In 
the ruined paradise of Oriental sensualism, the 
great palace of Delhi, ‘the house of Tamerlane still 
revelled in unchecked vileness. The royal family, 
consisting of many hundreds—idle, dissolute, shame¬ 
less, too proud or too elfeminate for military service 
—lived in entire dependence on the king’s allow¬ 
ance. For their amusement were congregated from 
all India the most marvellous jugglers, the most 
cunning bird-tamers and snake-charmers, the most 
fascinating dancing-girls, the most skilled Persian 
mu icians. Though the population was exactly 
balanced between Mohammedans and Hindoos, it 
was the Moslem who hero reigned supreme.* 

* Quarterly Rcviac, No. 201. 






































King of Delhi. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE EVENTFUL ESCAPES FROM DEI.lit. 


\ EMEMBERINU that in the 
mouth of May 18f>7 there was 
a very aged king living in thu 
groat palace at Delhi; that tin* 
heir-apparent, his grandson, i\ dded 
in tho palace of Knotub Minar, 
eight or nino miles from tile city ; 
that the Moslem native* still looked 
up to the king with a sort of reverence; 
vi that his enormous family had become 
m^.tistled with the prospective extinction 
of tho kingly power mid nstme-rontombevnig 
lie-o fjiet*:, tho rentier will ho prepared to follow 
of the Meerut»inhtineewk and to 
ihdeVHtmtd on \vliat grounds tho support ot the 
nal family wns counted upon. 

The distance to Ik) passed over being lovty miles, 


it was not. till tlx day after the onthuak ; i 
Meerut—namely, the 11th of May—that ih< 
three mutinous re nnems lynched Delhi. The 
telegraphic wires were •»> soon cut, and tlie 
so .oU'octuully interrupted, that i< is doubtful m 
what hour, and to what, extent, the trail act ions 
at Meerut became known to Brigadier (Inives* 
who commanded at Delhi. Tho position ui that 
o Hi cor Wft.i well calculated to produce uiioudno - 
in his mind at a time of insubordination ami 
distrust; for lie had no European regiment:! with 
him. The garrison cmi'diUd of the HSrli, !' 1 1 . 
and 74th nidi ve repine.. n • and u battery 01 mn>\. 
.artillery; the Kiiylish composed omy a lew 
oilicevs and sergeants of tho rv^im nts, tin* 
\ uious revwiid of the ( • mp and private 
tradeis within tho city - The Odtu and 7. iU hint 
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^liunjfxo tliat time shewn any strong symptoms 
etf Section ; but the 36th, which had achieved 
a kiml of triumph over the Marquis of Dalhousie 
in 1852, in reference to the proposed expedition 
to Pegu, had ever since displayed somewhat of 
ii boastful demeanour, a pride of position and 
influence. The three regiments and the artillery 
had their regular quarters in the cantonment, 
about two miles north of the city: sending into 
Delhi such companies or drafts as were necessary 
to man the bastions, towers, magazine, etc. As the 
river Hindoun, a tributary to the Jumna, crosses 
the Meerut and Delhi road near Furrucknuggur, 
about ten miles from Delhi, it might he a 
fair problem whether the mutineers could have 
been met and frustrated at the crossing of that 
river: tho solution of this problem, however, 
would necessarily depend partly on tho time avail¬ 
able, and partly on the j>rudeuce of marching the 
Delhi force across the Jumna at such a period, 
placing a broad river between the brigadier and 
a city likely to he readily affected by notions of 
disaflection. Whether influenced by want of time, 
want of due information, or by strategical reasons, 
no such movement was made by him. The 
mutineers would obviously cross tho Jumna by 
the bridge of boats, and would then pass soutli- 
\vl Award into the city, or northwestward towards 
llu) cantonment, or possibly both. A necessity 
uro-\ therefore, for adopting defensive measures 
io two different quarters; and as tho non-military 
portion of the European inhabitants, especially 
w-unen and children, would bo a source of much 
anxiety at such a time, the brigadier made 
arrangements to accommodate them, or some of 
them, in I gstaff Tower, a strong circular 
b‘i' lc building on the heights near the canton¬ 
in'tit. a milo and a half north of the nearest or 
< atdimere <«ato of tho city. The military com- 
imiudunfc ordered out his regiments, drew forth 
j S uriH > ai] d delivered a pithy address, in which 
■e c.. iorh*d the sepoys to stand true to their 
noI-airs, and repel tho mutineers as soon as they 
should appear. His address was received with 
dicers, the insincerity of which was coon to be 
ni:4ao manifest. 

■ ' > many Europeans were cut and shot down 
a* Delhi on this day of misery, and bo precipitate 
was the escape of others, that not ouo single 
pci'<>n was in a position to givo it connoctcd 
narrative of tho dismal work. Startling, indue.1, 
v. re flu- HH'lib and the sounds which riveted tlie 

• Mrnltfin of tho European inhabitants on this 

im i'in '. /\ pranoiiil Sunday had passed over in 

• .i imaty v, y ; n»r none know what- were tho 
deeds 1“ in;; perpetrated at Meerut. J Uo native 
troop* it in true, were to some extent cognizant of 
that, movement, for tho iimurgcnls hud tinqins- 
ti"iif M\ .inane ed tho outline ! of u plan , and .son a* 
ol ti.c EuiojK.il ofl eiH at Delhi had obsomd, 
Ut »L without uue.udno s, u 
oi Mu xcpoy« ut that 


--- ... *■ 
llh: l*iii• .j l • m generally, thin nodal 


Jiangn iu tho behaviour 
station; in*vertlid'W, to 
avalanclio 


was a wholly unexpected visitation. Resistance 
was needed from those too powerless to resist, 
effectually; and flight was the only resource for 
many too weak, too young, too sick, to bear up 
under such a necessity. All the letters, since 
made public, relating to the sad events of that 
day, tend to shew how little; tho European inha¬ 
bitants of Delhi looked forward to such scenes. 
One lady, after a hurried retreat, said : ‘We can 
hardly ourselves believe how wo escaped. The 
■way in which poor helpless men, women, and 
children were slaughtered without a moments 
warning was most dreadful. We were surprised 
on the morning of the 11th of May (baby’s birth¬ 
day) by a party of mutineers from Meerut.’ It 
is evident that ‘baby’s birthday’ had dawned 
with much happier thoughts in tho poor mother’s 
mind, than were destined to remain there. 
Another lady, with her husband and child, were 
just about to leave Delhi for Calcutta; their dak- 
passago was paid, and their travelling arrange¬ 
ments nearly completed. Suddenly a messenger 
hastened to their homo to announce that the 
Meerut mutineers had crossed the bridge, and 
were within the city walls; and very soon after¬ 
wards, fearful Bights told them that immediate 
cscapo wa3 the only modo of saving their lives. 

Ho it was all over tho city ; terror and blood began 
tho wcolc, instead of peace and commerce. 

Tho train of circumstances, as wo have just- 
Baid, having involved either the death or the hasty 
flight of nearly all tho English within tho city and 
tho cantonment, it follows that the narrative of 
tho day’s ruthless work must bo constructed from 
materials derived from various quarters, each 
supplying some of the links. When Major Abbott 
of the 74th found himself, on the next day, the 
senior officer among those who escaped to Meerut, 
lie deemed it his duty to write an account to 
Major-general llcwctt of the proceedings, so far ns 
his sad tale could tell them. With this we begin. 

The city, according to Major Abbott’s narra¬ 
tive, was entered lirst by a small number of (lie 
mutinous 3d native cavalry, who crossed by the 
bridge of boats. While proceeding westward, they 
were met by a wing of the /34th native infantry, 
under tho command of Colonel Ripley, Dut 
here a serious symptom at once presented It ell ; 
the 51th excused themselves from bring on tho 
mutineers, on tho pica of thoir musket* not being 
loaded ; (ho guard of the 38th native infantry j 
likewise refused, on homo protonco, to mo i and 
thus tho Insurgents wore enabled to cut .t the , 
city by tho Oa Aim ore Cato. Captain VMn ,t ho 
li* Id-officer of tho work, on ordering the men ol tie* 
niiuiwuard at the gate to wheel up end n .*, \, 
mot by insulting jeers; and ie.’ 1 ,lJ V ^ ,v, ‘ 1 
from importuning * hon fouu ^ t,1 !i ^ r 1 k 

of death going oil in other qimrteri Drill*! 
otliceru of the speedily foil, either kiikd or 

oUinh’il —r ‘ m-ly,Colonel Ripley, CapUeiiH Sim(|> 
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mill puller. Major Abbott, willing to Uopo (hat 
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own regiment, the 74th, avos still faithful, 
hastened to the cantonment, got as many of his 
men together as lie could, and explained to them 
that the time was come to shew their fidelity as 
true soldiers: lie announced his intention to go 
down to the Cashmere Gate, and called for volun¬ 
teers to follow him. All for a while went favour¬ 
ably; the men stepped up to the front, loaded 
promptly, aud marched off briskly, after the major. 
On arriving at the Cashmere Gate, the 74th took 
possession of the m&inganrd, drawn up in readiness 
to receive any attack that might he made. Affairs 
remained quiet near that gate until towards three 
o’clock, when a heavy firing of guns, followed by 
a terrific explosion, announced that fighting lmd 
been going on near the magazine, aud that a vast 
.store of ammunition had been blown into the 
air. Whether this explosion lmd been caused by 
friends or enemies was not at first known ; but the 
news soon spread abroad that a gallant nrtillery- 
ofliccr, Lieutenant Willoughby, bad adopted this 
terrible inode of preventing an enormous supply 
of warlike material from falling into the hands of 
the insurgents. 

Before proceeding with the narrative of events 
in the city, it will bo necessary to describe more 
particularly the occurrence last adverted to.' 
There were two magazines, one near the canton¬ 
ment, and n much larger ami more important one 
in the city. It was tlio last named that became 
the fjecno of such dosperate work. This magazine 
was an enclosure of considerable size, about mid- 
way between the Bolimgurh Fort and the Ca h- 
mcre Gate, almost closo to the British reridcncy. 
As a storehouse filled Avith a greater quantity of 
guns, gunpowder, and ammunition, than any other 
place in India, a struggle f>r it. po os-don betwc on 
the British and the insurgents bee.aim inevitable: 
hence it aro.su that tho destruction of the mag vine 
was aii achievement worthy of record, 1 no It. . fur 
it ; vast importance in relation to the ultima! • fate 
«.f the city, than for th cool heroism that marked 
its planuing and execution. The magrizir.o con¬ 
tained no less than three hundred gun aqd mortal a, 
twenty thousand stand of arms, two hundred 
thousand shot and shell, and other warlike stores. 
Lieutenant. Willoughby was himself too severely 
wounded by the explosion to write; but the detail:-; 
i f this gallant a hair have beta very exactly given by 
pi, \y uuant ' . 

pirry of ordnance in Delhi at. the lime. Between 
v,v. n and eight, o’clod: in tl ■* morning of ihi • 
evuTdful day, Sir TheophiluK Metcalfe, one <m the 
civil servants of the Company, residing betweeu 
the city and the cantonment, came to the lieu¬ 
tenant, and requested him to go to the magazine 
h.i the purpose of planting two guns on the budge, 
ns a mean., <»f barring the panugeoi the muliiuvis. 
A n ived at the magazine, they met l ieutenants 
Willoughby and Raynor, and ncvoral oUlcers and 
prlvah o| tbv' oidnaice 1 i mic ' ' ' 

principals went to the * mall I a-R f n on tin rivev- 
ihce. commanding n full .lew of tho bridge; llkK 


they could distinctly see tho mutineers marching 
in open columns, headed by their cavalry ; and 
they also saw that tho Delhi .-i«lo pi tho bridge 
was already in the ; . : of 

of horse. Any attempt to cloze or guard the city, 
gates was found to bo too late; lor the mutineer- 
wore admitted, with grea £hecrin u into the gate 
of the palace. Lieutenant Willoughby seeing 
the critical state of ait airs. returned quickly to 
.the magazine, closed and barricaded tho gates, 
and prepared for defence. Conductor Crow and 
Sergeant Stewart were placed near one f ... 
gates, with lighted matches in their limnN. 
in command of two .-ix-poundcra double-charged 
with grape, which they wore ordered to fi ro 
if any attempt were .made to force the unto from 
without. Tho principal gato of the nangaAi e 
was similarly defendod by two guns. Avilh ch ants- 
dc-frisc laid down on the inside. There wero dec 
other six-pounders, and a twenty-four pounder 
ho vitzer, quickly placed at such spots'as might 
render them more readily availabh ibr tid, n. t . 
—all double loaded wiili grnpo-shot. A more 
doubtful task was that of arming tho nativt* 
artillerymen or ordnance servants AVithin the 
magazine; for they wero in a '.. re, rot only < f 
excitement, but of insubordination, much, more 
inclined to aid tho assailants witliout than the 
defenders v. itliin. This arming being effected so 
far as a. as practicable, a train of luipowbcr was 
laid doAvn from the magazine to a distant Kput: 
and it was agreed that, on Lioutonaut Willoughby 
giving the order, Conductor Buckley slnml.l r Ue 
hi ; hat as a signal to Conductor feenily 1o ihv the 
train and blow up tho magazine Avith all it* 
contents. Having done all thai. a i d ui .1 di< um- 
s|>oct lender could do to propart* for tho word, 
Lieu tenant Willoughby awaited the i MU0 Very 
soon, mutinous sepoys—,, r i , , y 

guards, ay ho ha i not until that 1 
mutin.iuj.~rame and doma^U.,1 , c , i..n' (|„ 

magazine, ;n the n*imc of ,,, zv,,. 
answer being voucbmlod to tbf, m ,.,.... . „ 
l:\cJ.lora woro so 1 I’vm llu> la .’. 

t'/mast tl.o wall of tho nm •»/(,„.. -n,,, ,, 

tho wavering or th > native artillemn- . ii„ . . ; 
as with one accord de.vried, climbed m. n .. 
sloping roofs on tho inside of tho maga. im-, .u. i 
(b lended the ladde r m t!m vmtjmio. l] l0 - 

gents now appearing in gre.v numbers t] 
of tho walls, the little baud *4 European e. tl 
menccd a brisk firo <4 f, :ipo-.dn»l, win* h - ;*ki ’ 
much .mischief amoiv the enemy; although indy 
nine in number, they kcptsovoral lumdnd roen m 
bay. At last, the took ot urnpn at linn«.l \va< 
exhausted, and the beleaguered garrison v 
at imitc.ul of shooting : so 
to tlu utorohdhseH for 
leaving to tho mutineer* l 
mg fhmi the walls. Tw 
Ih- 


g that iumiu could * mi 

re jrv.ipo rime, w < * i. u 
vdovyi of entry l*\ iuep 

of tho wntit number 
Wto 


t bciii ; Avoiuuhd, ond A : ’* ■* 

( hold in - out being aju ■ i '<” . ,iU v mud A lUneJd . 
gave tin) signal; whvronpoi. 
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:;i fiuXy fired the train. An awful explosion 
followed, amid the din and contusion of which, all 
who were not too much injured made their way 
out of the sally-port, to escape in the best manner 
they could. What was the number of insurgents 
'hilled and wounded by the grape-shot discharges 
and by the explosion, no one knew ; some of the 
English officers estimated it at more than a 
thousand. It was at the time hoped by the 
authorities that the whole of the vast store of 
ammunition had been blown into tlic air, beyond 
the reach of the mutineers ; but subsequent events 
fehr wed that the destruction was not so complete.* 
To return to the agitating scenes within the 
city. Major Abbott, immediately on hearing of 
the explosion at tlic magazine, found himself 
j laced in a painful position: urged to different 
Courso-5 by different persons, and doubtful how 
long lii > own regiment would remain faithful. 

i fo was requested by the commandant to 
M ini bade two guns to tho cantonment, as a 
mcarr. of defence; while, on the other hand, he 
w'i* entreated by Major Paterson, and by the 
civ.l collector who had charge of the treasury, 
fi» roain hi* small force for guarding the various 

nri.viii < blislnnont’ within tho city. Major 
Abbott listened to this latter suggestion for a 
tii.i . but thin made annum moots for rending oil 
tbc two gun* to tho cantonment. By this time, 
lio.M . In- found it wa. of little cotr-equcnco 
\v)i it 01 fi-v* lie gave: tho native troops were fast 
•'cl'iug lay aid lii control. The two guns, and 
aomo men of the 38th regiment, returned; the 
rumn rs had dr cried on the road, and the guns 
find therefore been brought back again. A few 

hi faithful now 

lit.I ortuned him to leave the city as soon as pos- 
iM»*; lm at liifit interpreted their request as an 
advice to lubieu to defend tlic cantonment; but 
m oo found that it hnn; rolat'on to his own safety, 
rchently ho heard in the maim 

asl.cil what they meant, and was tol I: 
J lie .kStlj are shooting the European officers.’ Ho 
. ' ordered : fiout a hundred of his men to hasten 
L, ‘ : J ’' -' i to-the roscuo; but they replied i ‘Sir.it 

ii i rlc -?. Tin v are all killed by this time, and 

hill not save anyone. We have saved you, 
“d v ore happy ; we will not allow \otl to go 
1 and ho murdered.’ Tho history of tho Ho volt 
1 Mi' d in i/ ■ uch incident*-' a this ; in every 
i: : w v< im< id ilicrc were Mono nv u who wished 
to n in am faithful and j»ouio officers who worn 


-rhl. v. »M-m. 
i*u«i .w t ti: . 


W ills iii 

i* l-.ii., 


vc.t.'.r-r- n*. v.il. ' luni oir.r'. Ir.f.irinc 1 of 
, „r • tli.« ii .!< niwl rool : lii r.iltlp of ll.o 

- • f, i: ..•in ; * ' 11 »" .. r.tl in 

1.1 i..-. ... ;.i i thaiii- ‘ in Li- '.e-f.-v.iei 111 - % i -... * 
. i,|h.>r p .-•in’* niioliji Itn I'Wc men nu n- 
rtu.l , . • | . •’■ ■ i: Jill iv.tlnli vvitli vi,| •[. 
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favourites among them. The sepoys formed a 
ring round the major, and hurried him on foot 
along the road leading to the cantonment. He 
stopped some time at tlic quarter-guard, and 
sent a messenger to the saluting tower to obtain 
information of the proceedings in other parts of 
the city. 

The sun was now setting, and evening approach¬ 
ing, giving omen of a night of danger and difficulty. 
Major Abbott espied twtfor three carriages belong¬ 
ing to officers of his own regiment, going northward 
on the road to Kurnaul; and on inquiry, he was 
told by the men at the quarter-guard : ‘Sir, they 
arc leaving tlic cantonment; pray follow their 
example. We have protected you so far; but it 
will he impossible for us to do so much longer. 
Pray fly for your life!’ Willing as he was to 
remain at his post to the last, the major felt- that 
the men around him were so far faithful as to 
deserve credence for what they had just uttered ; 
and that his own life, if now taken, would bo 
sacrificed without in any way contributing towards 
the retention of Delhi in British hands. He there¬ 
fore replied: ‘Very well; I am off to Meerut. 
Bring the colours ; and let me see as many of you 
at Meerut as are not inclined to become traitor?. 
Major Abbott and Captain Hawkey now mounted 
one horse and started off after the carriages. They 
overtook some guns going the same road ; but 
after a progress of four miles, the drivers refused 
to go any further, and insisted on driving tho guns 
back again to Delhi. The officers, thus entirely 
deserted by the native troops, having no European 
troops with or near them, and being powerless to 
Clcct any good, rode or drove off to u>.k safety in 
other directions. 

Major Abbott afterwards learned at what point 
in tlic day’s proceedings his own regiment, tin* 
74th, first broke out in mutiny. As soon as the 
explosion of the magazine was heard, he ordered 
Captain (Jordon to take a company with him, to 
sec whether he could render any aid in that 
quarter ; the captain found, however, not only that 
his aid would ho useless, but that his men exhibited 
great unwillingness to move. Somewhat later, 
several officers of the 74th were about to march 
out with a detachment, when a ball whistled 
among them : Captain Gordon fell dead. Another 
ball was heard, and Lieutenant Hrvely was laid 
low. It now became a matter of lifo and «l nth : 
each officer, without any imputation «l sclfishnc \ 
looking after his own safely. Among othci ?, 
Ensign Elton made for the bastion ol tho fin I, 
jumped over tlic parapet, descended mto the 'fitch, 
clambered up tho counterscarp < n i-he other .dde, 
i.ni across tho country to the canloumont, find 
then followed ilio road whi Ji many of the other 
is find lain a. Captain Tytl v. Captain Kienll, 
and sonic oilier. v< nf. toward: Kurnaul ; Major 
Abbot', Captains Ilawkev and Wallace, Lieutenant 
Ai8lal.fi', Ensign Eltou, and Farrier-sergeant Law, 
tool thi Kurnaul road for Rome dihbineo, .,,d 
di.'t ; t. nr!, off on the right to M. ysUcvo 
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§£^rrivcd at eight o’clock in the evening of 
Tuesday the 12th—thirty-six hours after the 
mutineers from Meerut hud reached Delhi. 

After stating that almost all the European inha¬ 
bitants of Delhi had been murdered, except those 
who had at once been able to effect their escape, 
Major Abbott thus expressed the opinion which 
he formed during these two days of terrible 
excitement, concerning the successive stops of the 
mutiny at Delhi: ‘From all I could glean, there is 
not the slightest doubt that this insurrection has 
been originated and matured in the palace of the 
King of Delhi, with iiis full knowledge and sanc¬ 
tion, in th. mad attempt to establish himself in 


the sovereignty of this country. It is well known 
that lie has called on the neighbouring states to 
co-operate with him in thus trying to subvert the 
existing government. The method lie adopted 
appears to have been to gain the sympathy of the 
38th light infantry, by spreading the lying reports 
now going through the country, of the government 
having it in contemplation to upset tlici" religion, 
and have them all forcibly inducted to Christianity. 
The 38th, by insidious and false arguments, quietly 
gained over the 54th and 74th native infantry, 
each being unacquainted with the others veal 
sentiments. I am perfectly persuaded that the 
54th and 74th were forced to join the combination 



r.scnp? from Delhi. 


l,v threats that the 3Stli ami Mtli would anni¬ 
hilate the 71th if thoy refused ; or, rice i-.r.j, that 
the 3Sth and 7 lilt would annihilate the Odth. 1 
am almost convinced that had the -!-th not been 
at the Cashmere Cate, the results would 
have been very diflerent; the men oi the 74th 
would have shot down every man who had the 
temerity to assail the post.’ It may he that tins 
miner, anxious to lessen the dishonour d im own 
iv,mwut, viewed somewhat «; partially the 

relative merits of the nalni- t 1 . ' 

i j fh n 7 uh remained iaithful 
unquestionable that me , 

much Ion. er that, the 3Mh. to what extent the 
King of Delhi was really implicated, natUei 
V.ojor AhboU nor any other Englishman emit 1 at 
that lime correctly toll. 

It. wan not during the <U rc Contusion of tins 
terrible day that the course • eventi in the 


streets and buildings of Delhi c„nld b. lu !lv 
known. The facts came to light .u,o l-y ..n, 
afterwards. When the 3d Ueugul troopoi 
preceded the mutinous infiUry in the man It 
from Meerut, arrived at the Jumna about m v. 
in the morning, they killed the toll-hooper • i 
the bridge of boats, took tlie money found ii, 
his t dice, and crossed the bridy . Arrived in 
Delhi, they liU'icnod to the royal pnlace, wlmv 
they made somo Kurt of announcement of their 
arrival and its purport. Mr feiimm Fra »t, the 
commissioner for Delhi, Captain Dougins, his 
assistant, and one or two other olliciuhi, hearing 
of this movement, and wing the approach of 
insurgent infantry oil the other side ut flu* river, 
hastened to the palace to ^ ac\\ tlw eonduel of 
the royal personages at Midi a suspicious time. 
A, sooner did they tnter the pnla- e prwiin ts. 
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than they were shot down. Shortly 
:erwards, the Rev. Mr Jennings, chaplain of 
tho residency, was killed; as were likewise his 
daughter and another lady near him—after, it is 
to he feared, atrocities worse than death. It was 
seen that the insurgent troopers were in a state 
of the greatest excitement and fury, as if they 
had worked themselves up. by indulgence in the 
intoxicating bang, to a level with their terrible 
plans. While the military operations, already 
noticed, were going on at the Cashmere Gate, the 
magazine, and the cantonment, all the ruffians 
of Delhi and the neighbouring villages, eager for 
loot or plunder, joined the insurgents. Every 
European residence was searched: tho troopers 
and s ;>oys seeking the lives of. tho inmates; 
while the rabble followed, and swept oil every 
nine 1 of property. Bungalows wero fired one 
by one, until glaring sheets of llame were vi.-iblo 
iu every direction. Bands of Goojurs—a kind 
of Hindoo gipsy tribe—wero lying in wait after 
nightfall all along the line of rond twenty miles 
o-t uf Dolin’, on tho watch fur refugees. It was 
a flay of jubilco for ali the miscreants; they 
did not stay their hands when tho Europeans 
had been pi Lin god, but attacked the houses of nil 
tlie Hind" » bankers, carrying oil' great trca.ure. 
bjim <n the Europeans concealed themselves fur 
a time within the paluuo gardens—a vain rufugo, 
f (ti Pry were aLl detected, tied io trcoa in a row, 
a 1 chut or subr l by Uio mutineers. Many of tho 
iroopei * during tho savago scenes of tlu. io days, 
pointed to tho marks of manacles on their ankles; 
they w-Te of the eighty-five who had been put in 
irons at 'Meerut on Iho preceding Saturday; and 
they nuvv sin wed how deep was tho revenge 
which Nn y intended to take for that degrading 
pnuixhmiMd. Tiio military officers and their 
e, from various causes, those whoso 
1 *taOPO publicly known; hut tlm 
civil servants, Christians of ImmMo 
r.’ ! , and Ijiilf-cn." .•?, put to death, was very 
'lb . hank -clerks, with tliciy wives and 
children/ were murdered; and similar scene.* 
o' curred at most of tho public offices. 

Mr Fiirrj i igl'..u, deputy-commission or, when at 
.Judujmur twdor throo w Lks afterwards, received 
a writ • n account from a native of the occurrences 
a I mljii during the days immediately following 
the Revolt—an account considered worth/ of 
r- h ecu. ‘i part of Ibis n.irrativo comprised tho 
following rad tale: ‘ Oil tho third day they [the 
it;; ; r 1 \ ont to a home near the lnoMpus whore 
.••huh 'hirop had taken refuge. A» tluy wore 
• ■« i held water, A;c., they failed tor a fiubn lar and 
live in r and asked them to take Ihcir onths 
tlui, they' .iiild’jdve flu rn v.'aki; and Iriko them 
alive ilm king: lie might kill them, if lie liked. 
f> „ ibin u:dli, tli? Europeans came out: tho 
mutlm i si placed wati before th in, nnd «tvid: 


la mil I e 
fate hcc 
number 


hllV 

They 

muUi 


down 


your a* i 
ov*.r Iv 
uve no 


ns, and then you ret wafer.” 
u "un , all they had. f l lie 
w.uiii*. They seized cl even 


children—among them infants—eight ladies, am 
eight gentlemen. They took them to the cattle- 
sheds. Olio lady, who seemed more self-possessed 
than tho rest, observed that they were not taking 
them to the palace; they replied they were taking 
them by tlic way of Duryagunge (one of the gates 
on the river-side of the city). Deponent says that 
ho saw all this, and saw them placed in a row 
and shot. One woman entreated to give her child 
water, though they might kill her. A sepoy took 
her child, and dashed it on the ground. The 
people looked on in dismay, and feared lor 
Delhi.’ The imagination can, too truly, alas! fill 
up the deficient incidents in this tale of treachery. 
Mr Farrington deemed his informant worthy ol 
reliance. lie said: 1 Tho man has been "with me. 
He speaks frankly, and without fear. He is able, 
evidently, to narrate many a harrowing tale; hut 
I did not wish to hear any. lie seemed really to 
recall with dismay what lie had witnessed.’ 

The aged but wretched king of Delhi—wretched 
in having the hopes of earlier years revived, only 
to ho crushed again—for a time distrusted the 
mutineers; he entertained misgivings that all 
might not end well. Tho shops and bazaars were 
being plundered ; tho king was in tho palace; and 
somo of those around him urged that order could 
be restored only by T his assumption of tho imperial 
purple. After three <*r four day. , lu; wont in 
a kind of state through tho city, advising or 
commanding tlio people to re-open their shops, 
and rcuunui their former commercial dealing*— 
advice moro easily given than acted upon; for tlic 
devastation lmd been terrible, striking grief into 
the more peaceful portion of tho native inhabit¬ 
ants. The king assumed command in the city; 
lie named Mir/a Mogul commander-in-chief, and 
gave tho title of general of cavalry to Mir/a Abu 
Bukur; ho collected around him eight or nine 
thousand mutineers and volunteer!, who were 
posted at tho several gates of the city, or cantoned 
in the Duryagunge Bazaar. Additional guns were 
placed on the ramparts; and tlic native sappers 
an l miners were placed in command of the cannon 
in tho old fort of Selimgurlr. Tho Company s 
treasury, one of the largest in India, i? said to 

h. '\ beta respected by tho mutineers U» ibis 

ext tiny did not appropriate it among 

thcniHolvc ns spoil, hut guarded it ns belonging 
to their nowly choson leader, tb • King <>i D‘d.ii. 
T > shew how perplexed tho Calcutta guM-rimienl 
mu.-;! have boon at the first nows of those evom , 
it may.*bo mentioned that tho kings name ur. 
adverted to as that of a friend rather than : u 
cm my. Oil tho Mth of May . three d »y . id! r 
ll,o arrival of tin? Mccrnt mutineer nt Delhi, 
Mr Calvin, lieutenant governor of tho North- 

t Province', ti'lcg ophed from Ana to the 
mill ft • : 

I , , ll0i , i u h b 1 or from tho king th ( tin 
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in H.o bands or ti e insurgent iw inu m •. of llm 
\diia, which joined about one Iiundrcd of the 
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Meerut and opened the gates. 1 Judged 
ordinary rules of probability, it would 
appear that tho mutineers first secured the person 
of the king, and then compelled him to head them: 
tho old man being further urged by the entreaties 
and threats of his intriguing sons and grandsons. 
It is difficult, under any other supposition, to 
account for his transmission of a message of infor¬ 
mation and warning- to the chief British authority 
in those regions. On tho loth Mr Colvin sent 
a further telegraphic communication to Calcutta, 
containing this information: ‘The rebels have 
declared tho lieir-apparcnt king. They aro appar¬ 
ently organising tho plan of a regular government; 
they still remain in the place. Their policy is 
supposed to he to annex the adjoining districts 
to their newly formed kingdom. They aro not 
likely, therefore, to abandon the country or leave 
Dellii; they have probably strengthened them¬ 
selves there. They may have secured fifty lac3 
of rupees [half a million sterling]/ No farther 
mention was here made of tho old man ; it was 
a younger relation who had been set up as king; 
and this younger prince may possibly have boon 
the one whom the Marquis of Dalhousio had 
insisted should bo the heir-apparent, with such 
prospective limitations of authority as the Com¬ 
pany might hereafter declare to be expedient. 
The ordinary motives which influence men’s 
conduct would bo quite stroug enough to induce 
this princo to avail himself of any accidental 
or unexpected means of insuring tho crown 
without tho limitations here adverted to. Ambi¬ 
tion was almost tho only sentiment nut absolutely 
degrading left to tho pensioned, sensual, intriguing 
dwellers in the palace. 

The details of this chapter have hilherfo been 
confined chiefly to the course of events within the 
city—ns collected from the dispatches of military 
olliecrs, the letters from commissioners and utlu r 
civil Servants of ilie Company, and tin' ptiblblicd 
statements of Europeans who survived the dangers 
of the day. But wo now como to luhciitures 
which, politically of laa important, touch more 
nearly the hearts and sympathies of iliow who 
would knowhow Englishmen, and more pnrlicn 
larlv Englishwomen, boro up against the accunm- 
hied miseries that pressed upon them. We Imc 
to accompany tho fugitives to the fields andjnuO.,-, 
tho -litd.os and rivers, (ho swampy marshes nnd 
scorching sandy roads; we have to sco how they 
OOntendod against privation and tnal-on thmr 

way forty miles in one direv 

J J •• •- .M-.v »n\vavds Kunmul. 


or eighty miles in another tow 

• c? of tho fugitives afterward* 
1 in any 


Many of tho narrative. ~ 

made public, supply details not furmsln 
ollieial dispatches ; while they dlust.au- n.,„y 
points worth l.m.wing-among nhors tho gi-ni.r 
h dility of tho Mohammedan than tho Hindoo 
iuli\-near Delhi, and the imitations of nv i- 
vl-luul kindness in tho mulst of goi oral brut. 

A selection from thr«o narrative* ^i't ^ 1 
tho pretout purpose, shortened find thrown into 


a diftbrout form so as to throw light on each otmTT 
and on tho general events of tho day. In most 
cases, the names of the fugitives, especially of 
ladies, will he withheld, from a motive which a 
considerate reader will easily appreciate. This 
scruplo must not, however, ho interpreted as 
affecting the authenticity of the narratives, which 
was verified only too abundantly by collateral 
evidence. 

*\Vo ; elect first a family of three fugitives to 
Kunmul, Tho wife of an officer of the 54th nat i vo 
regiment, in the forenoon of this eventful Monday, 
hastened witli her child to the Flags;all* Towci ; , 

where, ill accordance with the advice of tho 
brigadier-commandant, many other families had 
assembled. Tho gentlemen remained outside on 
guard; tho ladies qs.-isfetj in loading the guns, 
and in other services towards the common defence 
of all. Hero they remained many hours, in 
all tho horrors of suspense; for t)ie husbands 
and fathers of many were away, and their 
fate < unknown. At length came the news that 
tho 36th had openly revolted; that; none <»r the 
native regiments at Delhi could now ho depended 
upon ; and that tho inmates of tho tower ought to 
effect their escape as speedily as pc rible. There 
hail beeu ono company of the 3Sth at the Flagsdair 
Tower all day; and as the building was very 
strong, and armed with two guns, tho brigt»li«»r 
long (h omed himself able to pr 
porgons there assembled; but as *oon as the 
defection of the main body of this re/inuni. 
became known, all reliance on tho smaller covp; 
was at an end. Huob carriages and horses :i.*o*ul l 
bo obtained were immediately put in roi ni>!ii »n, 
anil various parties hastened olf, mostly imnhwam 
on tho Kunmul road. The small gr.mp whom we 
have lo ro under notice—namoly, ihe old r ' Hi 
hh wife nnd child, coached Kunmul ihe m a dav • 
l»ut danger wu; all armitid, and the iii^tive - wJrc 
forced to continue their flight, as a8 ( p cy 
could obtain nicatii of conveyance. h j, lorn inn • 
to road how 4 lmby ’ i vupied the mathu^ t». ' 

through nil this updating escape. During » 
at a place called Tliwanosaur, on tlia r.»u ! I . n 
Kunmul and Uuiballa, they sto; j q a! in • 
aut-eommissionoi’s lioiiso, ‘ Before v.. Ond n .*4 
two hours wo were alarmed l y I hi. t, id ii^.f „ 
regiment of > epoy* was come to a»i i *k n -; v. < I 
to fly from tho house and hiCy as la.a. wo ivuM. 
under the bushov, A’c,, in the garden; and ! I.rj.i, 
dear baby in my own arms tho whole t.uc un.?i 
morning/ Tho alarm pruved > > l»o take. and 
tho fugitives proceeded. Huy urriy.d mlbly at. 

I I’m ball a on the morning of Thuraday the 1 llh, 
having left Delhi on Monday evenin'/. Tlmt tho 

well hu cmioolvcd when she adds Mhr dear bul.y 
had liovei loft mo rim e wc left Delhi. 

r (his adventure, howr'.n. v. i 1 *’• exceeded 
leu lh, in privation, in strung* Uu’.tionfl, n\. tin r- 
br.vulth oHcupc'i, by one which befell a puvtyuf i’.m 
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Dc'bi from Flagstaff Tower. 


11 . aud their to... wivw: all of whom, in the wilderness of confusion, 
roii *.: + die Kuniaul route rather than that to Meerut. These ladies were 
among the inrnj who sought i :fnge in the Flagstaff Tower. There they 
'.ad the pain of w : tucking the sufferings of poor Colonel Ripley, who, as j 
ahvadv narrate had been bayoneted by men of his own regiment, and j 
h «.d p hro ;_li. thither ibr succour; they tended him as women k?nly can 
n rid tin sich : bur their miubtrations were of brief avail. After hours of 
sus;. ■- ; c*. in which small hope was mingled with large despair, the necessity 

ed, it: ilie narratives 

s. me < {'!•• fu.-hires, concerning the delay in maMng any preparations 

•:.*t.o of *• * wo:- en and children; and a few of flic head officers 


j are blamed for snpineness; but those wlio suffer are not always, at the 
time, the best judges of the cause of their sufferings. When evening 
approached, many of the native coachmen drove away the vehicles belonging 
to the Europeans, and appropriated them, thus leaving-'the women and 
children in dreadful perplexity how to reach Kurnaul or Mcfcrut. The two 
Englishwomen whose narrative we now follow were among the last of those 
who left the city, when evening was approaching. They were in a buggy, 
but had been parted from their husbands during the confusion of the 
arrangements for departure, and one of them had lost her little child. 
They drove on, with no male protector, across rugged fields, fearful of the 
high road: treated sometimes respectfully by the natives, but at other times 
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find vilely addressed. Even the velvet 
head-dress of one of them was torn off, for the 
value of the bugles that adorned it. A jewel- 
box: had been brought away in haste, as the 
only treasure preserved; and it became every 
hour more uncertain whether this would be a 
prey to the spoilers. Returning to the high road, 
the ladies met some gunners with two guns; 
and as the men told them certain death would 
be the result if they took the road to Kurnaul, 
they drove in another direction to the Com¬ 
pany’s garden outside Delhi. Here, maiauding 
was everywhere going on ; the poor ladies soon 
had the misery of seeing their carriage, horse, 
jewel-box, and most of their outer clothing reft 
from them. In the dead of the night they 
ventured to a neighbouring village. The surgeon, 
husband to one of the ladies, here managed to join 
them ; but being enfeebled by previous sickness, 
and wounded in\ho jaw during the day’s exciting 
troubles, lie was powerless as a defender, and 
—far from being able to succour others— needed 
succour himself. During the next fifteen hours 
were these three persons hiding in iiclds and 
huts, befriended hv a few natives, and conscious 
that* roving sepoys were near, ready for murder 
or pillage. ~ Sallying forth again on the evening of 
Tuesday, they were speedily stopped by six men, 
who robbed them of a further portion of their 
scanty apparel, and only stopped short of murder 
when the officer’s wife pleaded for mercy, on the 
ground that she was searching for her husband 
and her child, both of whom had gone she know 
not whither. The three fugitives walked all that 
night, the wounded surgeon dragging himself 
along. In the morning they were again acceded, 
and only escaped death by the hulks yielding up 
a further part of their attire, the only propeity 
they had left to give. During the remainder of 
th.at day they ©i on* obt&iiiin a little food 
and water from some villagers, who Veiv, how- 



IvtsMml vilely addressed. Even the velvet lest the sepoys should bum then- village if they 
J - - heard of Fcringhccs having been harboured, 

declared they could no longer afford shelter. 
Once more, therefore, wore the fugitives driven 
forth: having seen renewed symptoms that the 
sepoys, or rather the marauding ruffians, would 
not scruple to murder them, if opportunity offered. 
They had now been live days wandering nbput, 
and yet were only ten miles distant from Delhi: 
so completely had each day’s plans been frustrated 
by the events of the next day. Again they entered 
a friendly village, and again were they compelled 
soon to depart, after receiving simple but kind 
assistance. No villagers, it was found, were free 
from dread at having assisted a Feringhee. Once 
they hid for shelter under a bridge; but an armed 
ruffian detected thent, and behaved so unbearably 
towards the women that the surgeon, who was 
a Roman Catholic, took a gold cross from hi s 
bosom, and gave it as the price of their freedom 
from further molestation : a wounded, shattered, 
sinking man, he could not offer them a strong arm 
as a shield from insult. On the night of the l .tli, 
at a little more than twenty miles from Delhi, 
they were glad to obtain the shelter of an outhouse 
containing twenty cows, the only roof that the 
owner dared to offer them. They made an attempt 
to have a letter forwarded to Kurnaul, praying fur 
assistance ; but none in those parts could bo 
depended upon for faithfulness bey Olid an hour or 
two: so much was there of treachery on the one 
hand, and timidity on the other. On the 18th they 
heard that Major Paterson, of the 04th regiment, 
was in the same village as themselves; and ho, 
powerk-s to succour, contrived to send a short 
message to them, written with a burnt stick oil a 
piece of an old broken pan. Shortly afterwards 
they were gready astonished, ami not a little 
delighted, to *00 an officer, the lm: band of one of 
the ! idii enti f the village j bin mure like a 

,„U . ■ .. . : V ‘V, , ;i ' , ;' v ' 1 from hcarl to foot, tlmn 

over, too much afraid of the sepoys h» afford the . like an 1 nub. h gentleman. 

fu"itives the shelter of a roof; and it. was lemble j ^An eventful tale had tl 
work indeed to roam along the roads with a | 
burning sim overhead and burning *«nd under , 
r t They down by a well-side, and drunk 
hme water; but rude fellows accosted them .and 
' aft e r insulting the hapless women, compelled them 
They next encountered a party of 
who had not yet joined the I 
ware at first inclined to 
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lmd reached Mich a point that l 
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boy with friend • towards Meerut, 
and her lad) -< oinp mion start tor Kunmul. 
being robbed of his burse, and having ti?n 
bullets sent through his hat, nkd one Iff-. u<rh tff> 
skirt of bis coat, ho ran past the Ida dug b-m 
of the cantonment, and, being ill at the time, sank 
down under a live exhausted. A gang of vulffms 
found him, Mripped him, robbed him iff every- 
thing, and end* avouivd, Thug-like, to strain .<• 
him—using, however, die sleeve ot his mvu Inri 

instead of a silken end. Happily the choking 
was only partial; ho v ocMvercd, staggered on a 
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fields r.s safer than tlio high road, and 
a village where the headman gave him an 
asylum for five days. During these days, however, 
lie twice narrowly escaped death from sepoys 
prowling about the village. On the sixth lie 
received information which led him to believe 
tint his wife and her travelling companions were 
within six or seven miles of him. lie hastened 
on, wilh swollen and blistered feet, wretched sub- 
slitutcs for raiment, and a frame nearly worn out 
by sickness and anxiety; but a gleam of joy burst 
upon him when at length he overtook the surgeon 
and the two wives, though dismayed to see the 
plight to which they had been reduced. The poor 
ladies bo found to be, like himself, reft of every¬ 
thing they had in the world except a few tom and 
toil-worn fragments of garments. The surgeon 
had been less rudely stripped, simply because the 
cloih s of a wounded man were less acceptable to 
the 8j oliators. The fugitives, now four in number, 
co.it mued their journey, their lcct pierced with 
thorns and sharp stones, and the difficulty of 
carrying- or dragging a wounded man becoming 
greater and greater. The officer’s wife, having 
bad no head-covering for many days, felt the 
film's heat to ho gradually affecting her.brain; 
she was thankful when a villager gave her a 
.. r cloth to bind round her temples. Matters 
now bey. an to mend; tho villa govs were loss afraid 
of ilie Delhi sepoys; U19 vicinity of Kurnaul 
exhibited lc • violence and marauding; horses 
and mules wnre <*bt lined on ono day to taka 
them to Ltnv.ov lie; and on tho next a carriage 
w.vi provided for their conveyance to Kurnaul. 
Il«»\v tiny got on-from Kurnaul to Umballa, and 
ir, ,1 I’mballa to ftirnla, need not ho told—tho 
n./imnee of tho incident was over when tho throe 
fugitive , two women and a wounded man, were 
juni d by a fourth; although much physical and 


. n f had still to be endured. Thu 

of this lady, it was afterwards found, 
ts/i carried by somi- friends safely to Meerut 
>0 12th, Tho four fugitives, when they 
d friendly quarters, were poor indeed: no* 
r could bj? more completely dependent on 
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been stated, about two miles. Arriving artho 
mainguard of the Cashmere Gate, tho regiment 
encountered the mutinous 3d Bengal cavalry, who 
immediately shot down nearly all the officers of 
the eight companies: the men of those companies 
shewing, by a refusal to defend their officers, that 
they were quite ready for revolt. The colonel, 
indeed, was bayoneted by one of his own men 
after a trooper had shot him. In abcut half an 
hour the other two companies arrived with the 
two guns; hut as the few remaining officers of the 
regiment knew not which of their men, ii any, 
could be depended on, they formed a kind of small 
fort or citadel of the mainguard, into which they 
brought their few remaining companions ono by 
one. The poor youth, who had just commenced 
soldiering, and who had never seen a dead body, 
was nearly overwhelmed with grief at the sight, of 
his brother-officers, with whom he had laughed and 
chatted a few hours before, lying side by side dead 
and mutilated. The main body of tho regiment 
remained sullen, though not mutinous, until about 
five o’clock in the evening; but then tho spirit of 
evil seemed to seize them, and they turned upon the 
Europeans near them, shooting indiscriminately. 
The'scene became agonising. Many women and 
children had gono to tho mainguard for security ; 
and now they as well as tho officers found it 
necessary to flee for very life. Some ran, leaped, 
dumb, until they got beyond the wall of the city ; 
others waited to help those who wore weal or or of 
more tender years. Some of tho ladies, though 
wounded, lowered themselves by handkerchiefs 
into tho ditch, from embrasures in tho parapet, 
and wero caught by officers below ; and then 
ensued the terrible labour of dragging or carrying 
them up the counterscarp on the other side of tho 
ditch. (A ditch, in military matters, bo it remem¬ 
bered, is a dry, broad, very deep trench oubido a 
fortified Avail, Avith nearly vertical sides, called tho 
scarp and counterscarp.) The young officer tells 
how that I 10 and his male companions would 
have made a dash towards Meerut, sword in hand, 
or have sold their lives at once; but that their 
chief thoughts Avcre now for tlio women and 
What avcto tlio privations of such a 


afterwards to bear in company Avitb 
.ritivc Europeans. IT)is officer states flial, 
iu refugees wetv auxiounlj Watching tlio 
f events at the Flagstaff Tower, they \\<to 
arily expecting aid from Meerut. They 
i believe that Major-general IfewoM Wuitld 
,w, d the Toutiueu - to march horn Meerut, 
v. itbvnt eitkc making an attempt to in- 
11,, !■ knotting I- lie ir Ii* rd - * and lb,jr 
n'meid in tin particular led to ; <„mo n| 
vdurable cuaimouts made uu tlmigononiVh 
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Uo^0J>comluct. Tho officer of the 38th, wlioso 
narrative is now under notice, shared the difficulty 
of all tho others in endeavouring to keep the men 
at their duty ; and ho speaks of the terrible sight, 
more than once adverted to, which met his eye 
at the mainguard inside the Cashmere Gate: ‘By 
the gate, tide by side, aud covered by pretty ladies’ 
dresses taken from some house, as if in mockery, 
lay the bodies of poor Captain Smith, Buitowcs, 
Edwardes, and Watcrfield, and tho quartcr-master- 
sorgeant; somo lying calm as shot dead, and 
others with an expression of pain, mutilated by 
bayonets and swords.’ AY lieu all became hopeless 
within tho city, and the brigadier had given orders 
to retire, the officers made a show of bringing ofT 
their regiments as well as their families; but it 
was only a show; for such of tho men as had 
remained faithful up to this time now fell away, 
and the Europeans found themselves compelled to 
escape as best they could. The officer hastened 
to the cantonment, disconsolate and helpless, but 
having no immediate idea of escape. With tho 
colonel of the same regiment, however, he was 
urged to adopt that course, as tho cantonment itself 
was now in a blaze. Tho two ran off in tho dead 
of the night towards tho river, crouching beneath 
trees when enemies seemed near; they lorded tho 
Jumna Canal, slaking their parched lips as they 
waded or swam; and they tore off the brighter 
parts of their glittering accoutrements, to prevent 
betrayal. In tho morning, faint and hungered, 
they took refuge in a hut while a body of sepoys 
was searching around, as if for victims. A few 
Hindoo peasants discovering them, told them 
where they cyiild hide in a tope of trees, and 
brought them Khupatties and milk. Being able 
to ford across a narrow branch of tho Jumna 
soon afterwards, they concealed thermal vcw in tho 
wild jungle; and there, to their joy aud surprise, 
they found other. uf their friends iu the same 
l;iud vt conccalnu ul—joy thnnpcd, it b true, at 
the thought of < ducated Engle h men and women 
crouching among long junglc-gra s lib Mirage or 
wild beasts. On counting numbers, they found 
they were thirteen, eight gentlemen and t vo ladies 
and children; and n« they bad several guns and 
h words among them, they took heart, and prepared 
to struggle against further difficulties. 

To bring up the two parallel threads of tho story, 
the escapes of tho larger party, comprising the 
women aud little ones, must now be told. In the 
afternoon of the preceding day, after arrangement* 
had been made for ©oileying the ladies on run 
carriages from tho city to the cantonment, tho 
natives who had been trusted with this dib \ turned 
fjuthloF •, and the Europeans within the t ushincro 
(hite, finding themselves shot at. Bought to cu.jpo 
beyuml the walls in any way they could. Ouo 
idler another, women aud children as well as men, 
leapt d over iuto the ditch, scrambled up the other 
Mdo, and i tn oft* towards tho bouse of tfir T. 
Motadle. One lady, the mother of threo daughters 
hn l to share in tho flight, was idiot through 


the shoulder, yet still kept on. The native servants 
—in the absence of their master, who afterwards 
had his own tale to tell of jungle-life and narrow 
escapes—gave them a little food; but just below 
the house was about being tired by the insurgents, 
the fugitives left it, aud succeeded in lording the* 
narrow stream to the spot mentioned above. When 
tho thirteen had told their adventures, and fom cd 
a plan, they started anew, and sought a spot whe re 
they could ford the majestic Jumna. Tho officer 
must here tell tho stiey of this perilous fording . 
‘Our hearts failed, and no wonder, where ladies 
wero concerned, as wo looked at the broad swift 
river. It was getting dark, tuo. Two natives went 
across. AYc watched them anxiously wade a 
considerable portion of the river; then their hr. ids 
alone appeared abovti water. It was our only 
chanco of life, and our brave ladies never flinched. 
Tho water was so deep, that where a tall 
would wade, a short man would be drowned J 
thought it was all over when, on reaching the 

deep water with Mrs - ou my . left arm, & 

native supporting her oil the other aide, wo wi re 
shot [drifted] down tho river; however, by d< >- 
perate efforts and the assistance of anolhor nnti ,v, 
w'c reached tho bank in safety. 1 swam back 
once more for another of our party; and so ulti¬ 
mately we all got safo over. It was a brave tint 
for our ladies to do.’ But so it was throughout 
these terrific scenes: tho heroism, the patience, 
the long-suffering endurance of these gentlewoman, 
bore up to the last; feebleness of frame way s:m 
(pushed by nobility of spirit; and ihc men wero 
oken kept in heart, though deeply^pained, by the 
uncomplaining perseverance of their gentle coin- 
pan ons in inisuy. Our fugitives pa . -cd a wretched 


night after this fording of tho Jumna crouehin in 
the jungle with no sound ‘but tho chattering of 
tlu-.r tcoth H.o m-xt .lay threw them inh/.hc 
lmmUoral^VO hand of ruflinns; and a,the gni... 
oi tho Oflu i had >oen rendered u O, )>». v , i 
tb# v. :l , onvlul: the 

WHO "trip110(1 and rohbud, and then j.,n 
fowl, without olothinpf, without roxotn-co , " , , 


whither they could. 


^ hh naked f, v p ; ,,, 
blistering in tho sun, they toiled * n. • n ow 
ludicH stood it.,’ says the otticct win** iwin-mm- 
wo are following, Ms maru’llous; tin v homt 
murmured or flinched, or distrust'd us 1»v a *hl»W 
of terror.’ Fortunately, a fakcor, in a. Hind,,, 
village, ventured to ei\<’ them ..!<••:, • ■ t | lc . 
remained ihroo days, obtaining n little i.unl, but 
nothing more. A German /.oimmh'.r nr litnduwm ■, 
who had boon so long in India as to bo lumlh 
distinguishable from a lliiuW. hearing of tin,.- 
plight, sent for them, g i v them some rough elm I* 
to lmddlo on as Bubiditutcs for garment . and 
caused a mcswigo to be rut b» Meerut, whieh 
brought. reHof to them; and they Coached that 
town in seven days after \ avin I'olhi— worn out 
in mind and body, line. . d, mn.\ pmHilei . but 
thankful that their lives had been spared. 

HtllUigc as tliwin i apes I ! ril« nm »-. tluy 
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sod in individual daring and fertility of 
by one which remains to be told, and 
which may form the last of this little group of 
painful narratives. Mr Batson, surgeon of the 74th 
regiment, was unheard of during ro long a time 
alter the events at Delhi on the fatal Monday that 
he was given up for lost; hut in a letter which he 
-rote J o announce his safet}', lie detailed such a 
•■erics of adventures as appear to belong rather to 
romance than to real life—Dcfoedike, but entirely 
true instead of fictitious. And here it may be 
aeain remarked that these narratives must not 
be suspected of boastful exaggeration; there were 
bilks v, liich connected all the eventful stories 
into one chain—each receiving corroborative 
fclrengtl) from the others. Mr Batson states that 
when it was found that tho three regiments at 
Delhi refused to act against the mutineers from 
Mu-rat, and that when such of the women and 
children as could be collected were placed in the 
mninguard and the Flagstaff Tower, ho went to 
Briw dicr Graves, volunteering to convey a letter 
to ? I corut, iu hope of obtaining the aid of European 
troop,;. His offer being accepted, he took leave of 
hi r> ■ rifb and three daughters in tho Flagstaff Tow of, 
went to liis house, dressed himself like a native 
f h " v or mendicant devotee, and coloured his face, 
h'linl . and feet Off he set on his perilous errand, 

lh fir !. tried to cross the .Jumna, by the bridge of 
1... , hut round it brol.ru. Thru Uo ran to tho 
cMMitoninunt, and endeavoured to cVoss by a ferry 
n< i • that spoi, but found the insurgent cavalry 
and t!i. neighbouring ullagera plundering and 
marauding. *.t lio hastened across the paradu- 

- l oimd, and, after escaping two or three shots, was 
Moizod by Homo of tlic villagers and stripped of 
CVt ; his fakcer' clothing. On ho ran 

a, ah., in his now truly forlorn state, towards the 
I.'inuml ron.1, lioping to overtake some of tlic 
0 ll,erH 10 Alcrc escaping by that route; but 
d<i do so, two of tho insurgent troopers 
! dust as they were about to cut 

"hwn with thoir drawn swords, hi* tact and 
1 ’ b'dge rn. rod him. Being familiar both with tlic 
ii" .staiii language and with the Mohammedan 
’•'•in* im threw Uiriif If into a. supplicating 
1 ui jo, and utteri o lb'.* iim.-t exal <*d praises of 
•> ul l i opbot ' f Islam : bi agin : r them to spare 
“ *' lie mV “ * ” v 


before 1 
tut 
j) • i 


I lift 
anUtnts 
t havi 
• rn wel 

m Ui r 


Sl 


cut in 


»f the Moslem. - Had bis 
bci n infantry -.sepoy he would probably 
atti'inj.vd tin mail oeuvre, fr.r most of 
re Hindoos-; but knowing that tho cavalry 
ere cliiefly Mohammedan , l,c made tho 

It succeeded. Whether they know' him 
.•■* fugifivi* Englishman, is not- <• f ’in ; but il, • 

! i l» : m ■ •». Miyin : • H. I you not .» ked for mercy 
i' tlii- n. me 1 'i i*io 1' you should hayo dh-*d 

Id.* 1 he u:A of tho Kalins [infiddfl).’ After run 
nni}' to ''her !mh --:ii unee shivering with nuked-. 
'*» • "d 1 1 i in villi excitemont -Iiocneounfirod 

*»"uu Mu ul'in.i \ilj.n-vi',,. w I." uahed upon hmi 
Kero is a LYringhou ; kill the KaOir! 
1‘Yriiigi uva want to make in* all Christians j’ 


They dragged him to a village, tied his hands 
behind him, and sent one of their number to a 
house hard by to get a sword, with which to 
despatch him. At this critical moment some 
excitement—the nature of which Mr Batson could 
not understand—caused them all to 'leave him, 
and he ran off again. He fortunately fell in with 
sonVe smiths who had been employed in the Delhi 
magazine, and who were willing to save him; they 
urged him not to go forward, or the villagers 
would certainly murder him. They took liim to 
abut, gave him an article*or two of apparel’ and 
fed him with milk and bread. lie tried to sleep, 
but could not: lie lay awake all night, restless 
and excited. In the morning he bethought him of 
informing his protectors that lie was a physician, 
a doctor, a ‘ rnedicinc-manand this proved to 
be an aid to him ; fordbc villagers, finding that lie 
could answer questions'relating to maladies, and was 
familiar with their religion, language, and customs, 
began to .take much interest in the Fcringhco 
doctor. Ho found that two officers wore in hiding 
at no great distance, but lie could reach neither of 
them. To get to Meerut in time to deliver his 
message was of course now* out of the question: all 
that Mr Batson could do was to secure his own 
safety. More perils were in . tore for him. The 
\ illogurs of Badrcc were informed that if they 
hiirhouivd any lYringheos, the now triumphant 
King of Delhi would dircfully punish them; the v 
became alarmed, and. hid him in a small mango 
tope. ‘Here/ tho surgeon says, * I Was left night 
ai.M day alone. I was vi.sited ;il night by some 
ono or other of the villagers, who brought me 
" rtiul ;,nd wa ter a K lmnal.. U n m unable to 
describe my feelings during tUis»ying time. 1 
was all day in the sun, in the extreme heat, and 
ah me at night, when tlic jackals came prowling 
about and crying. It is only God and myself 
know what 1 haver endured. After five nights 
an-1 days in this tope of trees, I was again taken 
back to tho village and concealed jn a hhoo.xu 
house. I was here shut in for twenty-four hour..; 
the heat and suffocation I cannot find language to 
dvwribc. 1 do not know which was tlic groutc i 
nn cry, tlir h»po of ti< • in olitudo or tlic hhon.<a 
kolrce.’ At length tlic villagers, afraid to keep 
him any longer, dinui ,v1 him-enabling him to 
dre - him elf up again as a fukwor. Tramping on 
from village to villa; •<;, he acted liis part so well 
as to c cape detection. He paw: him - If out a a a 
fin lnnt hi ; and although ono <>P tho villagers 
uspi etcl his European origin by bis blue eye be 
did not betray him. lie •>!» i rved from village t.> 
village - and the frul Is worihy ofirw.s- j u rela.1 i.in 
to the caused and details uf the Revolt—that the 
Mohammedans were much more savage than tlic 
1J 11 k 1 m" iii th- ir w;- rossion and threats 'wain t 
the I'eriuglicis. The furthe be proceeded* from 
Delhi, tb lew did Mr Batson hn t himsolf in- 
'■■•■i l in du i : and In* \va , l-.HiunMv ph ! 1 

n l* 1 Cap hi hi M‘Andrews and f\ , on.mi Mew 

; w > n r* gin on . Ho hml 1. icn out uo h -, 
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TIIE EVENTFUL ESCAPES FROM DELHI. 


Cnty-fivc days, wandering from village to 
village, from tope to tope ; suffering privations 
which none but himself could know, and not 
even lie adequately describe. One great anxiety 
gnawed him the while—the fate of his family : 
one great joy awaited him—his family escaped. 

Here this chapter may close. We have seen 
that on the morning of Monday the 11th of May, 
the European inhabitants of Delhi arose from 
their beds in peace; and that by the close of the 
same day there was not a single individual of the 


number whose portion was not death, flight, «»r 
terrified concealment. *So far as the British rule 
or influence was concerned, it was at an end. The 
natives remained masters of the situation; their 
white rulers were driven out; and a reconquer, 
complete in all its details, « nuld alone restore 
British rule in Delhi. At what time, in .what 
way, and by whom, that rcconquest wan effected, 
will remain to he told in a later portion of this 
work. Much remains to be narrated before Delhi 
will again come under notice. 






Elopbanl a i l Stale llowdoh. 
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CHAPTER. YI. 

LUCKNOW and the court OF OIJDE. 




—— 

' / ,\ y NOT!IER regal or once-regal 

' *. )l\ V-V‘ J " nrniI -> r ’ Another rannnnt of 
j power in Indin, now 

cor ? os upon tho » 0 ono—0110 
J} wliloli has added to tho 

1 ^ embarrassment of tho Eng- 

' Hsli authorities, by arraying 

^ n, againut them the machinations of 
^ deposed princes as well as 1 ho 
discontent of native troops; and 
'by showing m the King or Delhi had 
r be\vn< in a neighbouring region, that a 
|u*uviof, to a ovonign d. prived of hi t d..ini- 
Tl " 1 1 not always u 8 ufli<siont lnediuanU'iit i<» 
r b*'• 1 irrit i’ion nrising front tin* dcpri\atiou. 

1,1 1 vlic • i . the !, i||irdom of Omb 1 ; ofvhal 
• anl, ih an In<Iv*i city i,< in capital, Lucknow . 

v *‘" * rn ’ iK ihl< rs ; shv and when tho ruling | 

nun.»vity v. Hnuigcd— these matters nnint be 

I * ** 1 1 v , .ood, as a preliminary to the harm- 
! " 1,1 bir lit nr, Lawrence's proceedings about 

II <«^.»rUi.)oml, r «uk 



Oude, considered as a province of British India, 
and no longer as a kingdom, is bounded on the 
north and northeast bv the territory of Ecpaul ; 
on tlio cast by tho district of Goruckporo ; on the 
southeast by those of Azimghur and Jotmpoor ; on 
the .south by that of Allahndad; on tho tv>nlh\vc>f. 
by tlio districts of tho J)e.d>; and on the north- 
we:t by Shftbjcbanpoor. It. is now about thrive tho 
size of Wales; but before the ninu xaiii-n, Oude as 
a kingdom included a larger area. On the Nopatil 
hide, ■' strip of jungle-country eallnd the 'J'< r.ii, 

< rics [> to tho b.e'i of tlio siil»-Ilimalaya ram *. 
iiiis Tcrui is in port a v.onded marsh, 
affected by a deadly malar ;, ru to ho scarcely 
InildlaUr; while ^• other pint i~ au alnm/f 
iinpar'-.iblo t ••resi of trees, underwood, and reeds 
inf d by the • lephoiit, flic rhinoceros, the#bcni ' 
the wild hog, and other animals. 1 msidered 

a-m-iivll), b<'.ve\«*r, Ondo Mipa_ in natural 

ad\atusg almost every other j r irt of India-- 
having tho Gauges running along tho wlioh ,»f 
’<*’di '** 1 fro).tier, a varied and fertile «„i) x 





















LUCKNOW AND THE COURT OF OUDE. 


though hot climate, and numerous facilities 
Ration and water-carriage. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, ho said that man lias duly aided nature in 
the development of theso advantages; for the only 
regularly made road in the whole province is that 
from Lucknow to Cawnpore: tho others being 
mostly wretched tracks, scarcely passable for wheel- 
carriages. Tho railway schemes of the Company 
include a lino through Otide, which would be of 
incalculable benefit; but no'definite contract had 
been made at tho time when the Revolt com¬ 
menced ; nor would such a railway be^ profitable 
until tho trunk-line is finished from Calcutta to 
Lcimres and Allahabad. Although the Moham¬ 
medans have, through many ages, held the ruling 
power in Oudo, the Hindoos arc greatly more 
numerous ; and nearly tho wlmlo of tho inhabit¬ 
ants, fivo millions in number, speak the Hindostani 
language; whereas those nearer Calcutta speak 
Bengali. As showing the kind of houses in which 
Europeans occasionally sought concealment during 
tho disturbances, the following description of tho 
ordinary dwelling-places of Oude may ho useful. 
They are generally built either of unburnt brick, 
or of layers of mud, each about three feet in 
breadth and one foot high. The roofs are made of 
Hjuarc beam**, placed a foot apart, and covered 
with planks laid transversely; over these arc mat*, 
and a roofing of well-rammed wet clay half a yard 
in thickness. Tho walls are carried to a height 
six or seven feet abovo tho upper surface of tho 
roof, to afford a concealed place of recreation for 
tho females of tho family; and during the rainy 
season this small elevated court is covered with a 
slight awning of bamboos and grass. Though so 
simply and clfflhdy constructed, theso houses are 
very durable. Around the house there is usually a 
verandah, covered with a eloping tiled roof. Inside, 
tho beams overhead arc exposed to view, without 
any ceiling. The floors are of earth, well beaten 
down and smoothed, and partially covered with 
mats or cotton carpets. In tbc front of the house 
is a chnbootra or raised platform of earth, open to 
the air at tho sides, and provided with a roof of 
tiles or grass supported on pillars. ihi-» platform 
is a pleasant spot on which neighbours meet amt 
chat in the cool of tho evenin;-. Tho dwritinc* of 
tin. wealthy natives of course present an aspect of 
renter ..,,Uodour; while those of tho Lunins, 
in the chief town*, partake of tho bungalow foskc n, 

already described. _. .. .. 

There uro few towns of any distinction m 
Oudo compared with tho area the province; 
and pf (hero few, only two will need to bo men¬ 
tioned in tho present chapter. As bn* the cun 
whence the province originally obtained iw name 
—Oudo, Oudli, or Ayodha—it has fallen fh m its 
gri ttm Frimep, Buchanan, and other autiio- 
td e , regard it as tho most ancient, at am mu 
of (ho most ancient, among the cuns ot 
Miiidii.itain. Home of tho coin* found in Oudo 
111 i i v ? that 1 iio oliunu totv 
in which their legends nro craven arc totally 


unknown. Buchanan thinks that tho dtj 
built by tho first Brahmins who entered India, 
and he goes back to a date fourteen hundred years 
before tho Christian era for its foundation^ while 
Tod and Wilford claim for Oude an origin cron si:; 
centuries earlier than that insisted on by Buchanan. 
Tho value of such estimates may no: be great ; 
they chiefly corroborate tho belief that Oude i.» a 
ray ancient city. "With its eight thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, and its mud and thatch houses, tin* grandeur 
of Oude Jives in the past; and even this grandeur 
is in antiquity rather lhau in splendour; for the 
ruins and fragments give a somewhat menu idea 
of the very early Hindoo architecture to wliicli 
they belong. On the eastern side of the town arc 
- . ive ruins, said to be those of tbc fort of 
llama, king of Ou(,lc, celebrated in the mytho¬ 
logical and romantic legends of India. According 
to Buchanan; ‘ Tho heaps of bricks, although much 
seems to have been carried away by the‘river 
extend a great way—that is, more than a mile in 
length, and half a mile in width—andj although, 
vast quantities of materials have boon n mowd n, 
build the Mohammedan Ayodha or Fyvabud, yet 
the ruins in many parts retain a very c.iiiidurable 
elevation; nor is thero any reason to doubt that 
tho structure to which they belonged was very' 
large, when we consider that it has boon ruined fpr 
above two thousand years.’ A spot among the fliinn^ 
is still pointed out by the reverential Hindoo from 
which Rama took his flight to heaven, carrying all 
the people of the city with him: a hypothetical 
emigration which had the effect of leaving Oudo 
desolate until a neighbouring king ropopnlated it, 
and embellished it with three hundred and sixty 
temples. The existing buildings connected with 
tho Hindoo faith arc four establishments kept up 
in honour of tho fabled monkey-pod, tqo auxiliar y 
of Rama; they have annual revenues, settled on 
them by ono of tho rulers of Oude’; ihev iro 
managed by maWs or spiritual superior* ; and ilio 
revenues are dispensed to,several hundred* of 
baivayis or religions ascetics, and other la. v Uind-.o 
mendicant*—no Mussulman being over admin,,i 
within tho walls. 

Lucknow, however, is tho city to wlmh <»tiv 
attention will naturally bo most\lir,,,, l k 
now, n- tho modern capital of tl .* kingdom tJ r 
province; n^. ft city of consider J L impm r:nuv. 
political, military, commercial, and architectural- 
and as a scene of some of tho most memorable 
events in the Revolt. 

Tbo city of Lucknow stand* on tho right buuk 
of tho river Ouomtco, which is navigable tbeneo 
downwards to ita confine no with the Unngc.N 
between Bcimros and Uha/ceporo. It is ratio r 
more than fifty miles distant, from Cnv. upon , ami 
about a hundred and thirty from Allah. 'ml, A* 
Cawnpore is on the l ight bank of the Ibuigo.*, that 
m:\ji 'ie river intervene* between tbe t\ » town.**. 
Tho UoomIce is crus ml ut I u know by a hrlJgc of 
boats, a bridge of substantial imwenry, and on Ton 
bridge—un umumul lulue-. of transit- hairnc)* in 
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■ city. Lucknow* displays a varied, lively, 
brilliant prospect, when viewed from a 
ion elevated above the level of the buildings ; 
but, once in the streets, the traveller has his dream 
of beauty spee^hly dissipated ; for oriental filth 
and abomination meet his eye on all sides. The 
central portion of the city, the most ancient, is 
meanly built with mud-houses roofed with straw ; 
many of them are no better than booths of 
mats and bamboos, thatched with leaves ’ or 
palm-branches. The streets, besides being dirty, 
are narrow and crooked, and arc dismally sunk 
many /cot below the level, of the shops. The 
narrow avenues are rendered still less passable by 
tlio custom of employing elephants as beasts of 
burden: unwieldy animals which almost entirely 
block up the way. In the part of the city occupied 
by Europeans, however, and containing the best 
public buildings, many of the streets are broad and 
lively. Until 1850, when Oude was annexed to 
British India, Lucknow was, to a stranger, one of 
the most remarkable cities of the east, in regard to 
armed population. Almost every man went 
auned through the streets. One had a matchlock, 
another a gun, another a pistol; others their bent 
• V'jrdr? or tulwars; others their brass-knobbed 
lo-kide shields. Men of business and idlers— 
rit.mng aJl alike it was a custom to carry arms. The 
blact; boards of tho Mussulmans, and the fierce 
1,10,1 ’• » f *1 1 ^- i»f tli** Rajpoot*, added to tho warlike 
mil.' dim* produced. Oudo was tho great ; to ro¬ 
ll. . l"r recruits for the Company's native army ; 
and this naturally gave a martial bent to the 
The < lonipany, however, de< mod it a 
precaution to disarm the peaceful citizens at the 
t ii*io of tlu* annexation. 

1 hreo or four structures in and near Lucknow 
wpfmto description. One is the Shah 
’ ol . kmanbarra of Azof-u-I)owlab, a model 
V. ^ >ut elegant Mohammedan architecture. 

poured out hMj I’i'in 

g.g V ( f° rU ' alcntla .-aid: ‘From the brilliant 
to composition, and the minute delicacy 
< . might suppose 


whit 
ol th 
that 

11 

tnml view which 
i‘ichn« ; and varioty, 
j^cd general good ta 
I n* structure coii-d- 


1 \ 1,1 been the artificers ;’ wliilo Bishop 

c •• i < Chi,ucd: * I have never seen an architec- 
pleascd 


*’n* 1 ' eluding two open 
.imlisviiyii to connect th 
•d I hr'; p j i ho tomb ( 
woldiciv, and atlciule 
feuding iho Koran, 
die king's Eniunba 


mo more, from its 
a i well as tho proportions 
e of its principal features.’ 
1 of many largo buildings 


courts Then, arc three 
eoun.,: and in the centre 
of the founder, watched by 
[ by moulluliH perpetually 
This . mil iinv i - often rail- <1 
a or fmaumbarah, n name 



' u to the buildings raised by that sect of 
ab#jU.», 1N called tSluahr, for tho* eelobratiuu of tho 
' • ' ' • •:dof llio MoIiuitum. Every family 

* ’ ° iimciion l a; its own enianbarra, largo or 

. K '> mi or simple, according to the wealth 

td iu owner, wli» eneralh suit'dit tu hiH oau 
^riabjitai . Thi central hall of thchlmh Nujoef, 


the king’s cmanbarra, is of vast size and ver 1 
nificent; and the combination of Moslem minarets 
with Ilindoo-pointcd domes renders the exterior 
remarkably striking; nevertheless the splendour is 
diminished by the poverty of the materials, which 
are chiefly brick coated with chunam or clay 
cement. Near or connected with this building is 
the Rournee Durwaza or Gate of the Sultan, 
having an arch in the Saracenic style. Auother 
public building is the mosque of Saadut Ali, one of 
the former nawabs of Oude; its lofty dome presents 
a remarkable object as seen from various parts of 
the city; and, bciug provided with terraces without 
and galleries within, it is especially attractive to 
a sight-seer. Southeast of the city, and near the 
river, is a fantastic mansion constructed by r Claude 
Martine, a French adventurer who rose to great 
wealth and power at the late court of Lucknow. He 
called it Constantly and adorned it with various 
kinds of architectural eccentricities—minute stucco 
fretwork, enormous lions with lamps instead of 
eyes, mandarins and ladies with shaking heads, 
gods and goddesses of heathen mythology, anil 
other incongruities. The house is large, and solidly 
built of stone; and on the topmost story is the 
tomb of Martine; hut his body is deposited in a 
sarcophagus in one of the lower apartments. Tlic 
favourite residence of tho former nawabs and 
Icings of Oudo was the l)il Koosha or ‘Heart’s 
Delight,’ a richly adorned palace two miles out of 
the city, and placed in tho middle of an extensive 
deer-park. When Colonel (afterwards General 
Sir James) Outrain was appointed British resident, 
at. the court ol Lucknow, about a year before Ihc 
annexation, the Dil Koosha was set apart for his 
reception ; and the whole ceremonial illustrated 
at once the show and glitter of oriental processions, 
and the honour paid to the Englishman. As soon 
as the colonel arrived at Cawnpore from Calcutta, 
the great oliiccrs of state were sent from Lucknow 
to prepare for his reception. After crossing tho 
Ganges, and thereby setting foot iu tho Oudo 
dominions, ho entered a royal carriage lopleto 
with gold and velvet; a procession was formed of 
carriages, cavalry, and artillery, which followed 
the fifty miles of road to tho capital. On Iho next 
day, the king was to have met the colonel halfway 
between the city palace and tho Dil Koosha ; but. 
being ill, his place was taken by the? heir-appaivnf. 
The one procession met flic other, and then both 
entered Lucknow iu stale. A Lucknow corre¬ 
spondent of ft Bombay journal said : ‘ Lei the 
reader imagine a procession of more than three 
huudred elephants and camels, caparisoned and 
di i M-ated with nil that l*arl-aric. pomp could lavish 
and Asiatic splendour .h^wcv down ; with nil the 
priiiecs and nobles of tlio kingdom Mazing with 
jewels, gorgeous in apparel, with footmen and 
horsemen in splendid liveries, swarming on all 
ride ; p iiiimi- and banners dancing in tin; sun's 
rn. <. uni i>. u"i feet forest «»1 gold and ail ver sticks 
"*•*, and "tiicr insignia of imperial and royal 
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LUCKNOW AND TUB COURT OP OUDB. 


remarkable character lias appeared, 
relating to Lucknow and the court of Oude. It is 
called the Private Life of an Eastern J\ lag, and has 
been edited from the notes of an Englishman who 
held a position in the household oi the king of 
Oude, Nussir-u-Deen, in 1834 and following years * 
Though the name of the author does not appear, 
the work is generally accepted as being trustworthy, 
so maiiy corroborations of its statements having 
appeared in other quarters. Speaking of the 
. king’s palace within the city, this writer says: 

1 The great extent of the buildings, generally called 
the king’s palace, surprised me in the first instance. 

It is not properly a palace, but a continuation 
of palaces, stretching all along the banks of the 
‘Goomtcc, the river on which Lucknow is built. 
In this, however, the royal residence in Oude 
but resembles what one reads of the Seraglio at 
Constantinople, the khan’s residence at Teheran, 
and the imperial buildings of Pekin. In all 
oriental states, the palaces are not so much the 
abode of the sovereign only, as the centre of the 
government: little towns, in fact, containing exten¬ 
sive lines of buildings occupied by the harem and 
its vast number of attendants ; containing courts, 
gardens, tanks, fountains, and squares, as well as 
the ofliccs of the chief ministers of state. Such is 
the ease in Lucknow. One side of the narrow 
Goomtec — a river not much broader than a middle- 
sized London street—is lined by the royal palace; 
the other is occupied by the rumna or park, in 

which the menagerie is (or was) maintained . 

There is nothing grand or striking about the 
.exterior of the palace, the Fureed Bukah, as it is 
' called. Its extent is the only imposing feature 
about it; and ttiis struck mo more forcibly than 
any magnificence or loftiness of structure would 
have done.’ 

These few topographical and descriptive details 
concerning Oude and its two capitals, the l amer 
and the present, will prepare m to enter upon a 
' subject touching immediately the present narrative: 
namely, the re la Hour existing between the Last 
India Company and the Oudians, ami the cause- 
which have generated disaffection in the lute royal 
family of that country. It will be needful to shew 
by what steps Oude. once a Hindoo kingdom, 
Locarno under the Mogul dynasty a Mohamme- 
i dan mtcalship , then a mnr,rship, then under 
I British protection a Mohammedan Lngdom, and 
lastly an Anglo-Indian pronnc>,. 

Whether or not historian are eorroct m asserting 
that Oude was an independent Hindoo sovereignty 
i fourteen hundred years before the Christian era, 
and that then, for an indelim c number ot cen¬ 
turies, it was a Hindoo dependency ot a punce 
wlie.e chief sent of authority was at < '.ijem—it 
m*. i*u; to be admitted liiat Bakhtiar Khil/.i, towards 
the close of the twelfth century, was bent to conquer 
the country lor the Mohammedan sovereign at that 
i'mo pjp mount in the north of India; and that 



!’•; Mr l\i i' ,tiN>n. author of ( i*V. 
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Oude became at once an integral par. of tec realm 
of the emperor of Delhi. Under the powerful 
Baber, Oude was a lieutenancy or nav.r bship: the 
ruler having sovereign power within hw dominion*, 
but being at the same time a vassal of the Oie.it 
Mogul. This state of tilings continued until about 
a century ago, when the weakening of the central 
power at Delhi tempted an ambitious naw.ib of 
Oude to throw off the trammels of dependency, 
and exorcise royalty on his own account. At iha 
time the Mohammedan rulers of many nab - in 
Northern India •were [troubled by the inroads of 
the fierce warlike Malirattasand although the 
nawabs cared little for their liege L d the cut pen r. 
they deemed it expedient to join their Jbret : 
against the common enemy. One result of llii : 
struggle was, that the nawab of Oude was named 
c perpetual’ nawab—the first loo .tiling of the 
imperial chain. The nawab-vi br. as lie was yow 
called, never afterwards paid much allegiance i , 
the sovereign of Delhi: nay, the el fete Mogul, k, 
17 G 4 , asked the British to defend him from hi : 
ambitious and disobedient neighbour. This a. -i-,t 
auce was so effectively given, that in the next 
year the nawab-vizier was forced to sue humbly 
for peace, and to give up some of hi* pos- ssiom. 
as tho price of it. One among many stipulations 
of the East India Company, in reference to the 
military forces allowed to bo maintaincd by uati\ e 
princes, was made in 17 G 8 , when the uawab-vi/.icr 
was limited to an army of 35 , 0 CKMroops; nanuly, 
10,000 cavalry, 10,000 sepoys or in! dry, r>i>no 
matchlock-men, 500 artillery, and 03 * ■> ine/ukn 
In 1773 , "Warren Hastings had Lqtumc so com 
plotcly involved in the perplexit'.. .• i-f In.liau 
politics, and made treaties so Unscrupulously if lie 
could thereby advance the interests of (lie* ( n. 
pany—that Company which lie served, with n /e »l 
worthy oi n better cause—that lu* plotted with me 
n iw ib Vidor ngaiiwt ho iK>or decrepit M< ul: tl 
nawab to obtain much additional pov.or and in' 
Jory.uud tho British to Obtain largo sum .•». IIC . 
lur insisting bun. When tho next u.uv ;b. A ; 
Azol-u-Dovlftli, assumed power in (Hub jV 
lie hastened to strengthen himself bj an ;l ||j >in V/, 
with the no%\ powerful British; ] u ‘ , Nl . U|l fl ,’. 
them somo territory; they a.reed to p- i LV t k o. 
and to provide a certain contingent «<f iivop*, f».r 
which he was to pay an uuimqJ aim. Thn w v. 
the complicated way in whion tho t un.; uny 
•raiuod a fuotiug in so many li d in pr .,,i. ■ 

kingdoms. It was in 17 o,:! th.it Ihai sham Vd 
proceeding took place, vbieh—thoueh W . . :i 
Hastings obtained an acquittal ‘ •nenning it at 
j hin celebrated trial in bie llmru ui '• •• ■ i 

indubitably left a stain upon hi', munc : munch 
tho spoliatioit of two begum *»r prince * a<lc 
and tin' cruel punishment, Aur -t anu.uniing to 
! torture, of uoino of their OrpeinL i The alley l 
; cause v.a .in arrear in the puwium »*l thv)umm d 
1 sum due fn ui the nniwb . Even h tin: ib 1*1 \ %»»**. 

I really duo, tho mode ot vyhn'.ing the Humes, 
i and tho i i leollon of the p* ns from whom it was 
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can never ho reconciled to the principles 
nded justice. The truth may ho com- 
pr« into a short sentence—the Company being 
t .rrilAy in want of money to carry on a war against 
Hv'ler Ali, the governor-general determined to 
obtain a supply from some or other of the native 
princes in Northern India; and those natives being 
often faithless, he did not hesitate to become 
faithless to them. During the remainder of the 
century, the Company increased more and more 
its ‘protection’ of the nawab-vizier, and received 
larger aud larger sums in payment for that pro- 
t .cLion. Azof-u-Dowlak was succeeded in 1797 
by Vizier Ali, and lie in J 708 by Saadut Ali. 

AVo come now to the present century. In 
J 5-01, the Marquis 'Wellesley placed the relations 
with Oudc on a new footing: he relinquished 
a claim to any further subsidy from tlic nawab- 
vizlu-, but obtained instead the rich districts 
of Allahabad, Azimgliur, Goruckporo, and the 
^•cj’hcrn Doab, estimated to yield an annual 
T'.“. l-.iuo of nearly a million and a half sterling. 
Gudo was larger than England before this date; 
but the marquis took nearly half of it by this 
transaction. Matters remained without much 
eh ii’" • till 1811, when Baadut Ali was succeeded 
I * CM /.< , u-l)<.en Hydcr. During the war between 
the British and the Ncpaulcse, soon afterwards, 
Hie ii:i\viib-vv/.ier of Onde lent the Company 
iw-> million.: "torlimg and received in return the 
T< l.d t ’* jungle-country between Oude and Neutral. 
A curious system of exchanges, this ; for alter 
j mV- rich district* iti-tcad of money, the 
Company received rnonoy in retnrn for a poor 
do lin t inhabited cliielly by wild beasts. In 1819, 
tho Company allowed Ghazce-u-Decn Hydcr to 
renounce the vassal-title of nawab-vizier, which was 
a mockery as connected with the suzerainty of the 
now powerless Emperor of Delhi, and to become 
. . Glide—a king, however, with a greater 

king at hi* (dhow in the person of the British 
1V : ni 1ho of Lucknow. The Company 

,ocam '' il borrower from Ghazeo, during the 
iLihratt t and Burmese wars. In 1827, the throne 
of Oude afeendtd I >y Nil ir-u J)een Hydcr— 
;, n :i.«jnr:*iO io tlio throno who was favoured in his 
pretensions by iho Company, and who was, as a 
^ i»m queued, in bitter animosity with moat of his 
relations during tlio ten years of liis reign, Uom- 
I'h s ied pm.' notary arran o menta were frequently 
i' 'i .v i ho C<'inp:iii/, the nature and purport 
of which me not always clearly traceable; but 
limy goner illy 1 id the effect of increasing tho 
! ati f the Company in Gudo. >n iho death of 
Noh<ir, In 1 ,:>7, a violent, struggle took place for 
Hi# tlin.no. IP, like other upturn princes, had u 
larc»' number of sons: but tlr ( nmpuny would 
not tu kn !i d' • tlio h gitimacy of any one of them; 
Und i hi : net i. • don therefore fell upon Mahomed 
All diuM Um.llo to lilt doOCflBed •/.Ileign. The 
b‘ \:mn or old i w ifo of JVusrir fomented u rebellion 
thin an alignment; and ii cost Cnluiml 
, 


t§r 

iiong mo 


much trouble to preserve peace amon] 
wangling members of tho royal family. 

Now approaches the arrangement which led to 
the change of rulers. Oudc had been most miser¬ 
ably governed during many years. Tlio king and 
his relations, his com 1 tiers and his dependents, 
grasped for money as a substitute for tho political 
power which they once possessed ; and in tlio 
obtainment of this money they scrupled at no 
atrocities against the natives. The court, too, was 
steeped in debaucheries of the most licentious kind, 
outraging tho decencies of life, and squandering 
wealth on the minions who ministered to its 
pleasures. Tho more thoughtful and large-hearted 
among the Company’s superior servants saw here 
what they had so often seen elsewhere : that when 
tlic Company virtually took possession of a native 
state, and pensioned otf tlio chief and his family, a 
moral deterioration followed ; he was not allowed 
to exercise real sovereignty ; lie became more 
intensely selfish, because ho had nothing to bo 
proud of, even if be wished to govern well ; and 
ho took refuge in the only oriental substitute— 
sensual enjoyment. When Mahomed Ali Shall 
died in 1842, and liis son, Umjud Ali Shah, was 
sanctioned by tho Company as king, a pledge was 
exacted and a threat foreshadowed : the pledge 
was, that such reforms should be made by the king 
as would contribute to the tranquillity and just 
government of the country ; the threat was, that if 
lie did not do this, tho sovereignty would be put an 
end to. and tlio Company would take tlic govern¬ 
ment into its own hands. In 1817, Umjud Ali 
Shah was succeeded by his son, Wajid Ali Shah : 
a king who equalled or surpassed his predecessors 
in weakness and profligacy, and under whom the 
state of matters went from had to worse, Tlio 
Marquis of Dalhonsio was governor-general when 
matters arrived at a crisis. Thero can be no 
question that the Company, whatever may be said 
about aggressive views, wished to see tho millions 
of Oudo well and happily governed; and it i* ! 
equally unquestionable that this wish had not 
beon gratified. Tho engagement with Umjud AH 
Shall bad assumed this form: ‘It is hereby pro¬ 
vided that tho King of Oudo wall lake into bis 
I immediate mid earnest consideration, in concert 
i With the British resident, the best means of 
remedying the existing defects in tho police^ and 
in tlio judicial aud revenue administration of bis 
dominions; and that if bis majostv ’'Mould neglect 
to attend to tlic advice and conn .el of the* British 
government or its local repre ontativo, and if 
(whioh Cod fbrbid !) .To- an t , 

moii, anarchy, and tni rule should hereafter ut any 
time prevail within thr Gudo dominions, such v. 
Horiondy to end a: i .lie public tranquillity, the 

llritihh‘government tv«evves to itself (ho right of 
ap .oiiii in ; iu own oflh er.-. to the munng»*int nt of 
wlm •<*. vev portion of tho Oude territory’either t«> 
a Mitull or pi -it extent, in which Kuril misrule . 
tluil above alluded to nmy have occurred, for . *• 
long a period a i it may deem ikv. -ury/ Me 
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Timlin r that thirteen years hrul pr* sensed 
no improvement in the internal government of 
Oude, resolved to adopt decisive measures. He 
drew up a treaty, wlieicby the administration of 
the territory of bude was to be transferred to the 
British government : ample provision being made 
for the dignity, uflluence, and honour of the king 
and his family. The king refused to sign the 
treaty, not admitting the allegations or t-upposi- 
tions* on which it. was based ; whereupon the 
marquis, acting with the sanction of too Company 
and of the imperial government in London, 
announced all existing treaties to he null and 
void, and issued u proclamation declaring that the 
gwvi i^niumt of the territories of Oude was hence¬ 
forth vested exclusively and for ever in the Last 
India Company. The governor-general in his 
minute, it will he renieinh< ul, spoke of this 1 fans** 

:■ of power hi thp following brief terms i ‘The 
kingdom of Oude has been assumed in perpetual 
government by tho Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany; in pursuance of a policy which has so 
recently been under the consideration of xhc 
Honourable Court, that I deem it unnecessary to 
refer to it more particularly here.’ 

Everything tends to shew that the king violently 
opposed-, this loss of his regal title and power. 
Wlien the governor-general and tho resident at 
Lucknow waited on him with tho draft of the 
proposed treaty, towards the close of 1855, bo not 
only refused to sign it, but announced his intention 
to proceed to England, with a view of obtaining 
justice from Queon Victoria against the Company. 
This tho marquis would not prevent; but he 
intimated that the king must travel, and be treated 
by the Company's orvanU, a a juirutc : dividual, 
if he adopted thus step. The stipend for the royal 
family was Jixtd In tbe Company - of ecur. e wi.'i- 
entt the consent or tho ldug and his relations—at 
j£l20.Q0< per am ith. Tho regions fbrjputtiug an 
cml to'the title of King of Oude wore bus * taio l, 
m a document addiw** 1 by tho diuemrs of the 
East India Company to the governor'general of 
India In Council, many mouth; after the tran lor 
of power toulboeu cfftctcJ, aa.l only a.shovl timo 

I., fure tlic commencement of iliv Revolt: ‘Iloll ;i 

0Cltm , our mw and uilical poslHoi among 
the Mohammedans of Northwcs.om I* c» 
polled ns to respect tl e titular di : :nr.- of tU- K m 
of l'dhi. But the exponeiice* c Uu ■ h .h uttitui> 
lwve abumlautly demonstrated tin monvem.: 
of suffering an empty nominal pvoro.gr , 

. descend liuin generation to gntcialiot . a .• 

- cuotinu-aioc of such a phantom m poo must in. 
productive of inconvenience to oui 
‘.ihl wo beliovo of more mortific • ■ ’ 

royal pensioners tbomselvo*. 

collections; it cngentl i 
;ful rv-uvee of iutri ,r i'.j 
and di-grace. Tl 
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to 
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cation to th 
Inters humiliating roc 
delusive hopesit is tho f» udi 

t , . . 

evil m not 1 mi U.d to tho :lVcrt produred upon >o 
no inhere -1 .he i-ayal lwu-e: [>'. ' " 

ihcmseh* , mc> 1 »*coirto aho a fcutre lot the 


intrigues of others. It is fcatural, abjo, tlmfc tl 
younger members of :-uch a family should feel a 
jreater repu :nanco than they othci v/i.-c wmdd {<< 
mix with the community end become inda-’lriou# 
and useful subjects. Strongly imprewd with 
these convictions, we therefore observe with sat it- 
faction that no pledge or promise of «*.ny kind vim 
regard to the recognition bv eur govenirni’.:!.. t ... 
kingly title after tho death of the presto* titular 
sovereign, Wnjid Ali Sluih, lie..: been load to him 
or to his heirs.’ The lea cuing in this d s ’ ratma 
is probably sound ; but it thus not apply, and wt a 
not intended to apply, to'the original nggi c^?i\r 
movements of ike Company* Because the shadov 
of sovereignty is not worth retaining wiilmaL tho 
substance, it. does nut necessarily follow that the 
Company was rigid in taking tho substance fifty - 
five years earlier: that, proceeding must 1 . 
attacked or defended cn its own 4 eebil groMu', 
by any one who wishes to enter the arena of 
Indian politics. 

It appears from this document, that four T thi; 
h Authorities at Calcutta — tnc Marquis 
Dalhousie, General Ahson, Mr Borin, and M.- 
Grant—had concurred in opiqiou that, as the king 
refused to sign tho treaty, he should, :i punish¬ 
ment, ho denied many of the privileges prom i d 
by that treaty. They proposed that tho annual 
stipend of twelve lacs of rupees (£l:.0,0u0) Mundd 
l»e ‘reserved lor consideration’ a u.r .ho demise 
of tho king—that is, that it should not ncces arilv 
be a perpetual hereditary stipend. To thk ho' - 
ever, Coluncl Low, who had been British redden 
at Lucknow, very earac:;tly ©hj#ct»:d. lie urged 
that tho kings sons were young, that liny 
could not, in any degree, be blamed for lm con¬ 
duct in not Mruing tnc prop «(d ;rc .y ; lint they 
ought nut to * e made to lose th ir iuhoi ilaii e 
through tho father’s ntJilt; that the lathi r, the 
king, wu Id in any en - b, pn P v ev elv pnn- 
i bed l’ur bin ubMinacvj and tl :t it WuU jj !lo v 
F worthy ora j rent pattimomn -nic, e 
nto po^efesion of a rich lorriloi-, . i„ n p j;> , 
liberal stipend to tho (Iwrunttiuit* . ± c jj,, 
TIicho representations woro bstom . t', n 
pension to thu i.tnuunf nhv.uly 1 . r, Uu 

granted lo tlu* king and his l ei . 4 jm( 

according < j Muhannncdan UJMigt 1 ui uijly li 
persons who may b direct pud.- «h . id -.m t ,f 
tho preiout king, born in lawful wedl. 
diffieul 

to decide bow many existing pern*m»« Vuul a . 1 dm 
to bo supported out of the pen ion, m en il : : 

Is i 

| miguitud* ; and that, ftlihough ho in:* «i,; 

v,ive.- and many children, they OH v u - u- ..mk- 
I ui l'Ulull to 1 .'gilin 1 uV rhc'oinpanv 1 -"P*.•-*»!, 
.if the king liked the phup I Ur., one-tin id o! ih • 
I n t;den idiould \ ' unnmutW 11 ° r l “\n »* 
hires 01 « 

I l and veded n 
momberi 

landed, proprietors, 





The family •rliie a < *4 in ^ e-vn 
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/of leading lives of utter idleness. In 
light the directors viewed the large and 
important army of Oude, will bo noticed pre- 
Fcmly; but in reference to the transfer of mas¬ 
tership itself, they said: 'An expanse of territory 
embracing an area of nearly twenty-five thousand 
square miles, and containing five million of inhab¬ 
itant^, lias parsed from its native prince to the 
(Jiacen of England without the expenditure of a 
• hop of blood, and almost without a murmur. 
The peaceable manner in which this great change 
has been accomplished, and the tranquillity which 
lias since prevailed in all parts of the country, are 
circumstances which could not fail to excite in us 
the liveliest emotions of thankfulness and pleasure.’ 
This was written, he it remembered—and the 
f ft is full of instruction touching the raiscalcu- 
3at ion.- of the Company—less than two months 
before die cartridge troubles began, and while the 
luv.'tcrious chupatties were actually in circulation 
from hand to hand. 

The deposed King of Oude did not go to England, 
as . • had. tin atened; he went to Calcutta, and 
took up K?. abode, in April 1856, at Garden Reach, 
In the outskirts of that city, attended by his late 
prime minister, Ali Nuckeo Kluin, and by several 
follower**. The queen, however, achieved the 
adventurous journey to the British capital, taking 
Asi .ii her. a numerous retinue. Tlfis princess was 
n» in accordance with European usages, the real 
Queen of <>udo; he w.v ra tier a sort of quoen- 
<r»v. :vt'\ iIk- 1 ing's mother, and was accompanied 
by h. kin/-, brother and the king’s ton—the one 
claiming to bo lieir-presumptive, the otbor heir- 
Hppmvnt. All felt a very lively interest in the 
maintenance of the regal power and revenues 
amo:vT the members of the family, and came to 
England in the hope of obtaining a reversal of 
tlu governor-g moral s decree. They left Lucknow 
i! ‘ 1 ’ 1 ‘ 1:: 1 lb56 mid arrived in England in 

Au. u-, 1 . An 'iitc mpt was made by an injudicious 
aveut t> enlist public sympathy for ihcm by an 


sympathy 

open-an* harangue at Southampton, 
b'-uviv picture to themselvc 


lie bade his 

. t —,—ves the suppliant for 

ju. rice, n aged queen, brought up in all the 
pf’in » and luxury of the Fast, the soles of whose 
cet were c. rcely allowed to tread the ground, 
aril; ilie prejudices of travel, and under- 
fai. i rr u joupney of some ten thousand miles, to 
-.•peal *o the iM't,j>lo of England for justice;’ and 


Company; and the ex-royal family of 
maintained no hold on the public mind, except so 
far as the turbnned and robed domestics attracted 
the attention of metropolitan sight-seers. In what 
fashion these suppliants disowned aud ignored the 
Revolt in India, a future chapter will shew. 

The reader will, then, picture to hiniselt the 
state of Oude at the period when the Revolt 
commenced. The deposed king was at Calcutta; 
his mother and other relations wore in London; 
while the whole governing power was in the 
hands of the Company’s servants. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, a man in whom sagacity, energy, and 
nobleness of heart were remarkably combined, 
had succeeded Sir James Outram as resident, or 
rather chief-commissioner, and now held supreme 
sway at Lucknow. 

It is important here to know in what light the 
East India Company regarded the native army of 
Oude, nt and soon after the annexation. In the 
directors’ minute, of December 1856, just on the 
eve of disturbances which were quite unexpected 
by them, the subject was thus touched upon: ‘ The 
probable temper of the army, a force computed 
on paper at some 60,000 men of all arms, on the 
announcement of a measure which threw a large 
proportion of them out of employment, and trnin¬ 
ferred the remainder to a new master, was natu¬ 
rally a source of sonic anxiety to us. In your 
scheme for the future government and administra¬ 
tion of the Oude provinces, drawn up on the Eh 
• »j February, you proposed the organisation of an 
Dude irregular* force, into which you suggested the 
absorption of as largo a number of the disbanded 
soldiers of the king as could be employed in su, It 
a corps, whilst others were to bo provided for in 
the military and district police; but you observed 
at the f ame time that these arrangements would 
not absorb one-half of tho disbanded troops. To 
the remainder you determined to grant pensions 
and gratuities, graduated according to length of 
service. There were no better means than those 
of palliating a difficulty which could not be avoided. 
But only partial success was to be expected from 
so partial a measure. As a further precaution, 
tho obiof-oommissionor deemed it expedient to 
promise pensions of ono hundred rupees per 
month to the commandants of tho regiments of 
tho late king, sonic sixty in number, conditional 
..ti their lending their cordial «*»* operation to the 
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LUCKNOW AND THE COURT OF OUDE. 


habits of tlioir past lives fitted them for, 
industrial occupations, arc peculiarly entitled to 
liberal consideration. It is doubtless true that, 
as stated by the chief-commissioner, the soldiery 
of Oude have “ fattened oil rapine and plunder; 
and it is certain that the servants of the Oude 
government enriched themselves at the expense 
of the people. But this was only part of the 
system under which they lived ; nothing better, 
indeed, was to he expected from men wh- c pay, 
after it had been tardily extracted from the 
treasure, was liable to be withheld trom them by 
a fraudulent minister. Whatever may have been 
the past exet vs and the illicit gains of the soldi civ, 
it was tho duty of the British government in this 
conjuncture to investigate their claims to the 
arrears of regular pay alleged to be due to them 
by tin Oude government, and, having 
ourselves of the justice of these claims, to discharge 
the liabilities in full. Wc observe with satisfaction 

that this has been done. ^ c concur, 

moreover, in the very judicious remark made by 
Viscount Canning, in hi* minute of the nth of 
March, “that a few lacs* spent in closing the 
account, without injustice, and even liberality, will 
be well repaid if wc can thereby smooth down 
discontent and escape disturbance.' 1 

The plan adopted, therefore, was to disband the 
army of the deposed king, pay up the arrears due 
by him to the soldiers, re^enlist some of the dis¬ 
charged men to form a nesv Oude force in the 
Company’s service, and givo-pen‘dons or gratuili.s 
to the remainder. 

Wc are now in a condition to follow the course 
of events at Lucknow during the month< ol April 
and May 18.V7: events le < mutinous and tragical 
than those at Mr. rut and Delhi, but in portant for 
their const p:« . . s in later moulhs. 

It wa.i in tho -ark pari o 1 ' Vpril Hint the in i- 
•lent claim .! at Lucknow concerning a medicine- 
bottle, brick adverted in ;• inner hapter: 
shewing the existence of an unusually morbid 
I'ci'ling oil tlio subjects of religion and ca-to. Dr 
Wills bftviii? liccn seen 1" :s <*ine lm.ilicino 
| 1C was al.out to ndminktor to • s.V. soldier, 
totefct its quality, the Hindoos nwatband run ; t 
to oartakc of it, lest the tou.t of a Ohristlan tnou* 
l aid decade their caste. They cor. n damed to 
of the 

M he believed and hoped, adopted a eonod ator, 

cun (' that removed all ohjech m. m - 

not realised, however, for on that «i me ; .,hi the 

some, f the sepov: w u.m no• I■ ,, uh llf 

Very soon afterwards, neail al . , 

lath regiment were burned down, ini,a 
mysterious circumstances. 

Si. llenry 1 uwre.uv'B difficult!^ 
vexatious e. rtridge-question, 

| m.my otl <*v parts of India. 

April, Captain, Wau-ju faun 

. . I. i,l., lh»», value tttvut 

J.awi orlttbh* of ttij/C' ‘ 



recruits or younger men in his regiment, the 7th 
Oude infantry, ofinced a reluctance to bile the 
cartridges. Through some over-’Mir, the now 
method of tearing instead of biting had not Lu a 
shown to the sepoys at Lucknow; and there w.v 
therefore sufficient reason lor adopting «i conchin- 
tory course in explaining the mr.ltcr to them. I he 
morbid feeling still, however, rcmrtinetfo On tho 
f .May, reem 

by an imprisonment of some of the recruits :u tin; 
quarter-guard. The native officers of the regimen 
came forward to assure Captain M atson that this 
disobedience was confined to the ‘youngsters,’ and 
that tlie older sepoys discountenanced it. IL 
believed them, or seemed to do so. On the Ml 
he addressed the juen, pointing oat ike fully of 
the conduct attributed to the young recruits, and 
exhorting them to behave more like true soldiers. 
Though listened to respectfully, ho observed so 
much sullcnncss and doggedness amoagjlu* tr.».• 
that ho brought the matter under the nolice of 
his superior Officer, Brigadier Grey. Tin* native 
officers, when put h> the test, declined taking any 
steps to enforce obedience; they declared their 
lives to be in danger from the mcii under th an, 
should they do so. The brigadier, odcoin/anird 
by Captains Watson and Barlow, at once went 
to the lines, had the men drawn Tip in regular 
order, and put the question to each company 
singly, whether it was willing to U*e the same 


cartridges which had all alov i l - n - 


Thev 


refused. The brigadier left them to arrange plans 
for the morrow ; placing them, however, under 
safe guard for the night. On the morn in*/ of i’ e 
ffd, the grenadier company (picked or m ;.g skilful 
company) of the regiment went through tho hu g 
threatening to kill some of the European offim* ; 
and soon afterwards the tumult he cam. 1 
that the tulfiluicnt of the tlmat su m 1 
By much entreaty, the officers, Eurtn«w • ’ 
native, ali.iv •••! in w de.;ivo tho cx •:'m lUtl 
th.- nun. While this K olng on, lmiwvc-r. 
the post or station of Moosa Bagh, a muk v . 
was sent by the intrigue* or tho* TiU iv^iiiiriit 
to tho cantonment at Murrccntui, with a b-n 
inciting the 48th native imnntrv . » join iv- lt x 


.(h l 

;l c- the ca^o in 
Tow.w.ls tlio ch «• 
,d ihai many of 


| mutiny. This Inter v.as fortunatil 
] a Rubadar (rue to his duty, l<» i\> 
j the etnnmandant. Prompt uu;. 
onev* resolved upon A omsidevn! 
sisting of the 7tli Oude cavalry, i 
infantry, portions of tho 4 th 
lufantvv, a portion of the . th 
wing of her Majesty's b;:d, an 
guns—was sent from tho caul’ 
where the veer ants vrtiv 1 
stood linn for some time 
cannon pointed at them, 
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iwg^Apcd, one captured, and one disarmed. 

A loiter front the . Mr Polabarapton, chaplain 
\ j the English residents at Lucknow, affords one 
J among many proofs that Sunday was a favourite 
day fur such outbreaks in India—perhaps pur¬ 
posely so selected by tlio rebellious sepoys. ‘I lie 3d 
of M' v was Sunday: the chaplain was performing 
evening-service at the church. ‘Towards tlio end 
of the prayers, a servant came into church, and 
■ i;olv: lirst to Major lloid, ol the 48th; and then to 
Mr Dash wood, of the same regiment. They both 
went out, and afterwards others were called away. 
The ladies b gan to look very uncomfortable; one 
or tw ) went out of church; otic or two others 
cro. . <1 over iho aisle to friends who were sitting 
on the other side; so that altogether I lmd not a 
vuy attentive congregation.’ When it was found 
that the officers had been called out to join the 
force against tlio mutineer.*-, tbc chaplain 1 felt 
wry much inclined to ride down to see wliat was 
:■ >ii• on; but as the Moosa Bagh is seven miles 
from our house, and as 1 should h i left! if wife 
all alone, 1 stayed where I was. T thought of 
.. hat William 111. said when ho was told that iho 
la i: . , u r Derry had 1 on shot at the ford at the 
Bat lie of iho Boyne, “What took him there?”’ 

Th • ©our ho of proeeodin 5 adopted by Sir Henry 
l r i noc on thin occa sion was quite of an oriental 
(li.naet* ! , u if suggested by one who well knew 
I'm hulUn mind. Be hold a grand military 
durbar, to vewafd the Mtbful us well as to awe th 
iuuHuoim. In tlio lirsi installed bo hud said that 
th „ vermnent would be advised to disband the 
regimimt, with a provision for re-enlisting those 
who had not joined flic rcbols; but pending the 
mwlpL of imtiructions fiom Calcutta, lie held his 
durbar (court; levee; hall of audience). Four 
o iMvc oldiors— a havildar-major, a subadar, and a 
M'poy uj the Mil regiment, and a sepoy of the 13th 
—^vho had proved them, elves faithful in an hour 
to b fed. The lav n in front 

"I lie residency was carpeted, and chairs v ero 
Jii uuged on throe side of a square for some of tlio 
nativi odicers ami sepoys; while a large verandah 
w.u Idled with European oltioials, civil and mili¬ 
ary, upwards of twenty In number. Sir Henry 
op'm l the proceedings with an address in the 
11 mi language, full of point and vigour. 

\: ir a ( oiyeuus cription of Dm? power and 
\ nuith ol 'he I ntrdi nation overwrought, per¬ 
haps, fm mi Eli; h h c r, but well fulled to the 
» o h ii- — 1 i dvi i ed to the fmod in of r.u • 
i uii mat ton of t • 1 i >u: 

' i hi- :< Mni't . t y»u’ *'• h'> ha\ o |U r; l til.* 

Micm u iif u* pa-t mm Will know that Ahuughit 
n < i.i iriii’S, and lvdei’ Ali lai r day: 
tin mi (I x* . ‘ <i i s eil i < l <1 TsanlM and Bmim,,'. of 
IIiltd*■' *. (kr,, rt .,1 their fane- donmli Vd their 
h'tiiph * and i,n» ruihtow dwv.vdnthni amongst 
tlio hou/vludd Como • • our limc.ij nut'.v 

bei 111o 1 out xx, i) . ,v thnt Blilij* c*t. n *r!i > . 
WHiui'led in- Mnh.e , aeduii HuhjM.D to « all 
pi m • p’.iVer— i vci allowed i* A\.1 an 


to sound from the lofty minarets which adorn 
Lahore, and which remain to tins day a monu¬ 
ment to their munificent founders. The year 
before last a Hindoo could not have dared to 
build a temple in Lucknow. All this U changed. 
AVho is there that would dare now to interfere 
with our Hindoo or Mohammedan subjects V He 
contrasted this intolerance of Mohammedan and 
Hindoo rulers in matters of religion with the 
known scruples of the British government; and 
told bis hearers that the future would be like Die 
present, in so far as concerns the freedom of all 
religions over tbo whole of India. He rebuked 
and spurned the reports which had been circulated 
among the natives, touching meditated insult to 
their faith or their castes. lie adverted to the 
gallant achievements of tlio Company’s native 
troops during a hundred years of British rule; 
and told how it pained him to think that disband¬ 
ment of sucli troops had been found necessary 
at Bar rack pore and Berhampore. And then lie 
presented Hie bright side of his picture: 4 Now turn 
to these good and faithful sold ions—Subadar Sewak 
Towaroe, Havildar Ilccrn ball Doobey, and Sipahi 
lianura Doobey, of 1 lie 48th native infantry, and 
to Hussein Buksh. of the 13th regiment—who 
have set to you all a good example. Tlio first 
three at oneo arrested the bearer of a seditious 
lei ter, and brought the whole circumstance to the 
notice of ..uporior authority. You know well what 
tbo cor.:'•quence- woiv*, and what bus befallen the 
7tb Oudo irregular infantry, more than fifty ol 
whoso sirdars and soldier .< are nov in confinement, 
and tbo whole regiment awaits the decision of 
government :i« to its file. Look at 11 ossein Buksli 
of the 13tli, fine fellow iio ho is ! 1- ho not a good 

and faithful soldier? Did he not seize three 
villains who are nov. in confinement and av. iiting 
tlioir doom. It D to reward such fidelity, such 
ads and deeds r.; I have mentioned, and of which 
you arc all well aware, that 1 have called you all 
together this day—to assure you that those who 
are faithful and true to tlioir salt will alwasa be 
amply rewarded and well cared fur; that the 
great government which we all serve is prompt 
to reward, iwift to punish, vigilant and eager to 
pro. ct it faithful subjects; but firm, ilciuTuhicd, 
it olnto to rruvli all who may have (lie k merry 
to roupo its veil ;r mod After a Anther oxlh.tlii- 
lion to fidelity, a furtlu r th clar.itimi of the ]. . .. r 
and (fidcrminn'.'ejii of the "I’c miiicnt. 1 <> d< d 
severely v.ilh all db d.-idi-m t- • \% Sir Henry 
arrived al the chnir of h impavsiomd and 
vigorous add revs * * A B auer, i Dill. :i k 4 r fcsownk 
Tcvinci.' -I'ljiilO fur\V: rd, havildar an-! sepoy - 
and reeds< ’i" e splendid ! •• !tx• a !:»» goveni 
n, ut vi iefi i, ( proud to nuo.bcr y<»u :ruoujr:t ll.< 
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;>s it doubtless will, followers in every 
regiment ami company in the army.* To the suba- 
dar and the linvildnr-mnjor were presented each, 
a handsomely decorated sword, a pair of. elegant 
shawls, a ohoogah or cloak, and four i»leccs ol 
embroidered cloth ; to the other two men. each, 
a decorated sword, a turban, pieces of cloth, anu 
three hundred rupees in cash. Hossein Buksh 
was also made a naik or corporal. 

Let not the reader judge this address and these 
proceedings by an Knglish. standard. Sir Henry 
Lawrenco knew well what lie was doing; for 
few of the Company’s servants ever had a deeper 
insight into the native character than that eminent 
man. There had been, in ihc Company’s mineral 
system, too little punishment for misconduct, too 
little reward for faithfulness, among the native 
troops: knowing this, lie adopted a different 
policy, so far as lie was empowered to do. 

When the news of the Lucknow disturbance 
reached Calcutta, a course was adopted reminding 
us of the largo amount of written correspondence 
involved in the mode of managing public affairs. 

Tliu govornor-genoral, it may hero bo explained, 
was assisted by a .supreme council, consisting of 
four persons, himself making a fifth; and the 
council was aided by four secretaries, for the homo, 
the foreign, the military, and the financial aftkirs 
of India. All these officials were expected to 
make their inquiries, coimiiunicato their answers, 

Hate their opinions, and notify their nets in 
writing, for the information of the Court of | skill to Lafllo, Mr Colvin at Agra, watching will 


minute was written on the 9ih; tho other fm »■ 
commented on if on the 10 th ; the goverm.r- 
general replied to their comments on tho Utb . 
and they commented ou his reply on the lffb. 
Thus it arose that til a- systnip of written 
minutes greatly retarded t >* progress cl bush 
at Calcutta. 

There cannot be a better opportunity tlurn the 
present for adverting to the extraordinary Fcrriccs 
rendered by the a I cc V ic telegraph in India during 
the early plages of the Rdrolf, when tin- inui uu*ei\ 
had not yet carried to any gixat extent their plan 
of cutting the wires. We have just had < re -i-.r 
to describe tho routine fbrrrialiiies |ih the mode 6 f 
conducting business at Calcntta; but : i would bi 
quite indefensible tc withhold admiratiou from 
tho electro-telegraphic system established by tin 
Last India Company. This matter was touched 
upon in tho Introduction; and the middle of Mav 
furnished wonderful illustrations'Of value of 
iho lightning-messenger. Let -> our atten¬ 
tion on two days only—the ICth and 17th .1 f.Tay 
—less than ono wc 6 k after the comment .on m 
of violent scenes at Meerut and -Delhi. I a us 
picture to ourselves Viscount Canning at Calcutta, 
examining every possible scheme for ... r Vm 
up reinforcements to the disturbed disuitts; Sir 
John Lawrence at Lahore, keeping the warlike 
population of the Punjaub in o xlcr by his mil gloil 
energy and tact; Sir Homy Lawrence . 1 Lucknow, 
urruunded by Oudians, whom i< required. till lii 


Directors and the Board of Comrol in London; 
and this is one reason why parliamentary papers 
touching Indian : flair# a»o often ao voluminous. 
At tin: pcried in que.-don, Vi?count I'aniimr, Mr 
Doriw Oeuoral L-m, Mr Craut, and Air Pc 


an anxious i vo the stale of ••ff.drs in the Ihv < . 
Province*; General Aum>u at l-inilri. preparin’.' ns 
eonnnatnlci in-ehiof, to ha-ten down t/d: Ivlhi 
divrict; Lor*' Llpliin r tono at Bombay, as governor 
of ihat pu. ideney, and Lord Harris, uilir.r 


i 


v,»re tlic five niemUrs of council, each and a'l of dog-tus ollico at Alftdias lira ring in m;.’d ib 
whom prepared 6 minute ’ declaratory <T thoir 
opinVbns wb thcr Sir lleury LawruUru hud done 
rigid or wrong in threatening to disband the 
mutinous 7 ili regiment ’lhc \iseount wished to 
support the chief-coiiiinissionor at once, in a bold I 
method of dealing with the disaffected Mr D«*rin | 
went further, lie said: ‘My theory U that mi | 

C011.S mutinies that i« veil commanded he 
wished that some Censure should ln> j»issod on 


M ; Hi.elish officers of the Till, eml that tho nun 
„ ■ aiaf m-iment should r.veivo more M>voro 
treatment that, mere disbandiiur. Gem ',.1 
M.ivu ited a r,n - mldwitv hot ween the . tier 
tu u; hut at the eiutio time deem.d h' ! >' 
Inquire how it lmpi'ened that tho men ha -ecu 
required to him the cartridge «•’*' me th.n .me- 
thins luid already boon issu ’d 
that the platoon oxorckos 
with ut Mr Grant* »»•»<*« 

\orv loin ■ *'■' "'anted ni'-re tin: , »»' ■' 'M’orti, 
more »_ niidnetion.i, and 
i 


|. 0 Uon» und idling, lot us Keu wlial was .lone hi 
the Cle. trjc Uk-grarh on those two ho .,- duv. : 
deii.'iu,r our inforttaLwi Uui volmnhiens 

hut illarriinijed uarl.amc,nmr.v ur.-. „n rl. 
aflairs ol India: l«l«-r, alnmst u..h,., 

| repeated pinisals and collation*). 

Lirtd, then, the lUtli of Muy. Sir Uoinw L. t w 
rcnco sent one of hia pithy, torse Mt-gi,,, ■> fivm 
| I uckuow to Calcutta, o this vi\ac.\ ; ‘Ah » «jui 
I here, but affairs arc < ifi uly gti evory I mup. :> i 
i you can fr • *i Ellina, Ceylon, und elsowff r«•. 

I all the Goorkhu# from the liilL. Tune i w i»rc*.' i. '.’ 

' (hi tho same day Ihj anotbur 'Civt* u■.» 

plon-u v miUlaiy powtr In Oudo; 1 Mill n «i us. it, 

I uimetv-sarilv. lam Hiding two *rooj ol .o.dty 
| to Allahabad. H« mi u eompai I-orop* no mm 
from h~a 1-ip" ' leva i ti'u thr thcro. It ’ill ! d 1 ’ '•Wll 

of insular horse, under ytod oIHcom.’ In ^h 
revciso direction —iroiii C.-dvOi'.i t\< L\ii..m>v 


ineHfl wu.i 

tj ai t. Mr I'ea* k abi 
tioji before d cuting i 
tiiliog mPhonty ut Ouil 


oU’dlod at tl 
Law remit hud pvopi'M | 
, wan l further in *mu- 
Ibo plan prop >1 d bv ih . 
The • < .’uriior-gom i.xl's | 


4 Tho vrurg tt'i O'.nd, ,V 
fi mu ih6 (%' i'i'ui 
ut* uMiijn mn in; 
aromuittU^nl lv i ui» \>h!rh U 1 
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i rid v-r, ’iiiioh moia by telegraph route—wc find 
I ili two rovoruOrii •••jiivorshi; through Hr* " in -; 
t >\ the English troops which had just been 

I mi ii| 1‘cisiu, and those about being sent to 

> hiim- ' •! »m v '0 regarded with a loiH'.iny 
I %c by the gnven. i»ci*nl at that critical time. 

ViVmi nt ( 'inning iedogTOphed to Lord Elpliiu- 
t ito.no • mi the ICtii: ‘Two of the tlirce European 
l r. imeuiM win- lire returning from Persia are 
, or . wanted in Bengal. Jf they trrt Kent from 
H-arhec, will they liml conveyance 
■F'bp flit Iii.hin/ ' ro they coming from Bushin? in 
WMtni or ..uh ,/ iimi,: j o. i. / L» no* Know iminc- 
IflBMy HMhvr General Asliburplmin in going to | 
r‘WMvU'./ Tlio grsoiM; * hcv«: named v.*:i\ to have | 


commanded the troops doslined for China. The 

replies and counter-replies to this «>n the I7tb, we 
will mention presently. Lord Harris, on this 
same day of activity, sent the brief telegram : 
‘The Madras Pusiliei/ will he sent immediately 
1,y A mino ; but she is hardly til to take a whole 
regiment.' This was in reply to a request trans¬ 
mitted shortly before. 

Next, 1110*17111 of May. Sii Henry Latrroimu 1 
t. h graphed from Lucknow: ‘Von aro quite right 
h» Keep A Hahn had safe. We shall do without j 
Sikhs t.i Goorkhns. V o lutvo concentrated [lie , 
troops as much ir- possibh, so as to protect .'ho j 
! t it. uin ; id niagu/ine, and 1 cup up a t nnmn... i 
j cati'»u. A fahw alarm last night,’ Un b cnt 
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gewas sent: ‘It appears that the regi- 
crozporc [Sikhs] lias already inarched to 
Allahabad, and that, under present circumstances, 
no part of that regiment can be spared.' And 
another, in like manner answering a telegram of 
the :nme day: ‘You have full military powers. 
The governor-general will support you in every¬ 
thing you think necessary. It is impossible to 
send a European company to Allahabad; Dina- 
poor must not be weakened by a single man. If 


you can raise any irregulars that you can trust, 
do so at once. Have you any good officers to 
spare for the duty ?’ All tlii be it remembered 
rvas telegraphed to aud from two cities six or 
seven hundred miles apart On the same day, 
questions were asked, instructions requested, and 
information given, between Calcutta on the one 
hand, and Agra, Gwalior, Meerut, Cawupore, and 
Benares on the other. Passing thence to Bombay 
— twelve hundred miles from Calcutta by road, 

















Rc Money at Lucknow. 


von i xpect the other European rcgimtpts and tho 
urlilln-v, and wliat steam-vowels will be availublo 
P their conveyance, Have you ai present a 
‘ team-vessel that could to Gallo to bvin.ee troops 
there 10 Calct.ua? This -n^t no. interfere 
with the tU.Ta.cn of the Glib Another, fr-m. 
LdElphinsto^ontheToryaw^t day annoaueod 

lb:, dJ hestoftho Indus heat, wore.n ^.a: 

that it would he impossible to • • " > ' na 
Kuhtcuu regiments from KuhvI.*- to he jjn 
auh within arv reasoiui' lo " m '-- . 

then \ailahlo; that ho netorthd.-^ mte-., hv 
1 . stud one regiment, the 1st I.ui-y— •- - - 

. 

send them round to Calcutta 1 • 

tho 7Rth also? General Ashburnlr-.m .eau, t us 
to-day by (ho steamer fur Gallo, where lie l ,0c ‘” 

In i : ' 1 ' 


While this evil-, goin; on between Cahmla tt 
Bombay, Madra \> nut i.Jio. j j. t . ,e ( , Vt . rM ( 
general telegraphed to Kurd llairis, ft. m> (rn . j 1Sll 
of the mutiny, on the previous day, up tho Mappers 
and Miners who went from V i-K.. ,.p. ,, . 

and another on tho sanu day, n , lyiu m . piv- 
vious telegram, said: ‘If the '/. uMa . .-mM lain 
all the Fusiliers. the remainder might he .«< n* in 
tie which will be a'. Madm on :b • .'Ml. , 

but semi as many in the 7a. --V-t ;• - Hi * w t|! -.i 
Iu Id. Lot. mo know when tho % . < • 
what three she brings.’ If wo had 
days instead of two, as illustratim. the v >«nn. r« 
tho deem : telegraph wo should have l a 
rate that on the thir 1 day, the 1v >th of -M.c . r»t 
Harris announced th*» tho 1" •* ”‘ Vou * J ivc 

Mad’ as that evening ; th * N isriuiuf < annujjr 
dm \od him bin ■ f hi'* 1 i •’ ’ or, 

lSlphlmtouo teu vod in.-trucf on. lo *md ou«j uf ' 


LUCKNOW AND TIIE COURT OF OUDE. 


Ictailing what he had done in managing 
ulent 7 tli regiment, in the revel’s© 
direction, a message was sent to him, that ( The 
artillery invalids at Cliunar, about 109 in num¬ 
ber, have been ordered to proceed to Allahabad 
immediately.’ The telegrams were still more 
numerous than on the 16th, between the various 
towns mentioned in the last paragraph, in 
Northern India. From Bombay, Lord El phi n- 
stono telegraphed to ask whether an extra mail- 
stcarncr should be sent oil' to Suez with news 




for England; and added; ‘The 61th will arrive 
‘ in a few days from Bashire; their destination is 
Bengal ; but we can keep 1 em her© v. a lo, ot 
send tliem round to Calcutta if you wish it. To 
which the governor-general replied from Calcutta, 
still on the same day, <.i i ish< a ^bout 

the mail, and adding: : If you can send the 64th 
to Calcutta by steam, do so without any delay. 
If steam is not available, I will wait for an answer 
to my last message before deciding that they sludl 
cord© round in s.fcfilini - - : IjI when 

































regiments up flic Induy, anti tho other 
to Calcutta; that be asked and received* 
mt i lanaging a Beloocheo regim 
at Kuracboe; and that messages in great number 

ro transmitted to and from Calcutta, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnporc, Lucknow, Agra, and otlicr 
Jar"' townrt. 

Ike in m rin t ion becomes almost bewildered at 
contemplating such things. Between the morning 
of the 16tl of May and th< evening of tho 17th, 
the great officers of tho Company, situated almost 
at the extreme points of the Indian empire — east, 
we.if, north, and south —were conversing through 
four thousand miles of wire, making requests, 
s eliciting advice, olferinrr services, discussing diCl- 
cuhie-\ weighing probabilities, concerting plans; 
and all with a precision much greater than if 
tln-y had boon writing letters to one another, 
in ordinary official form, in adjoining rooms 
cf lie same building. Jfc was, perhaps, the 
greatest triumph ever achieved up to that timo 
by the greatest of modern inventions—tho electric 
u Vci uph. 

A Vo shall find tho prosout part of the chapter 
an |U:illy convenient placo in which to notice a 

• i* t t;f operations strikingly opposed to those 
b" t dtncribt.'l— ftlow travelling coin pa red, with 
(puck tub n ipliy. It i full oi iuFtruction to hoc 
how of»r*v itly unxiotri Viscount. (’.liming was to 

• v ] ti’oo; . up t.» tlio northern province; mid 

! nw 10 v, r 1 '’Clod \ \ tiio lurdinuss nf all truvol* 
tin : rntplia cc-i In India. Tho railway was oj mwi 
. iv i m Uni ta to Kane* ju go, c very small 
1 « f tho distune© to the disturbed districts, 

fho hi >ry of the peregrination . of u f .v English 
troop! in May wiil illustrate, and will receive 
;i ■, Latino from, tho matters treated in Chapter I. 

r j h" Imi rope ii <th regimem, it will bo remem* 
b< red, hud been hastily brought from Rangoon in 
Mnrvb, to assist in disbanding tho 
sepoy,! who 1 ml shewn disaffection at Barraekporo 
“ wl ^rhamjfore. When tho troubles began at 

1 '‘tut and Delhi, in May, it won resolved to send 
0,1 1, ,{ rf -!'! -nf; aud the governor-general found j 
no f art of liin oucinna duties more difficult than 
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can tako 100 men per day, at the rate ofSffif 
miles a day. The entiro regiment of the 
fusiliers, about 000 strong, cannot be collected 
at Benares in less than 1!) or 20 days. About 
150 men who go by steam will scarcely be there 
so soon. I expect, that from this time forward 
troops will he pushed upwards at the rate of 100 
men a day from Calcutta; ouch bafeh taking ten 
days to reach Benares; from Benares they will he 
distributed as most required. The regiments from 
Pegu, Bombay, and Ceylon will bo sent tip in this 
way. Every bullock and horse that is to bo had, 
except just enough to carry the post, is retained ; 
and no troops will be sent by steam which can l»c 
sent more quickly by other means.’ These details 
shew that Cawnporo and Benares were both 
asking for troops at the same time; and that the 
governor-general, even if ho possessed the soldiers, 
had not the means of sending them expedi¬ 
tiously. On the 21th, a message was sent to 
Rancegungc, ordering that a company of Madras 
troops might be well attended to, when they 
arrived by railway from Calcutta; and on tho 
next day, Benares received r.otico to prepare for 
four companies proceeding thither by bullock- 
train, ono company pej day. Tho Benares 
Qomnusaionor announced the arrival of fife i 
English soldiers, as if that wore a number to bo 
proud of, and stated that nc would send them on 
*o Cawnpore. (It will bo Been, on reference to a 
map, that Benarcu lies in (he route to aim t all 
tho upper and western provinces, whether by mad 
0 * by river.) The R tncogunge agent telegraphed 
on the 20th: ‘If the men reach Kliecrgoiiy, there 
is no difficulty in conveying them to H onan-; 
the only difficulty i; between Rancogungo and 
Shccrgotty. Ekab arc not, I think, adapted !.«r 
Europe in-.; nor do I think that timo would he 
rained.’ An < kali or ocka, wo may hero remark, 
a light pony-gig on two wheels, provided with 
a cloth cushion on which the rider (usually a 
native) :its cross-legged. It shew- tho nature of 
Jn«Rin travelling, to find tho officials discussing 
whether English soldier: should ho thus con¬ 
veyed—one cushioned vehicle to convey each 
er 7 ;rged soldier. At Benares, tho conn n>- 
Moncr borrowed from tho rajah I bo use oj a 
hou r in which to lodge the English troopn as 
find. us they catnu; ami he huh them on by d.lk 
t # Allahabad and ( awnpore. Nevertheless Kir 
llcnry Lawrem ■, disturbed by ominous symptom*, 
wBhul f ur iUahs d&kfc—anything that would give 
him Engle h soldiers Ho tele ;r<iphcd on this 
diy: f I stroic.dy advka that as nu o\ ekali d;«!.. be 
luid as po-.ibl'-, from Eanei amgo to Cawnpore, to 
• >oai ■ ■ • ■ . •' 

ic next t \y ' •'' d i * £ p]j ; 1 JEvery 
i*.a.c ai .1 cavna *. hulloek and «\art, which c>- M 
be l»j oug. i npoc iho i*. id, ku 1" (l uli.vied, hu 1 
no nu on of increasing tho number tyill bu 
n< ijectod' <'u the u/ih it wua imnoimcod ! om 

I: ii •.!•. ‘ at ‘l:c earner hr*. . ,.| C) ' niu j tj, ; , 

•I Bio l.ii.d-b'ks we e being n, 0 d ,L u, could 















be procured. On the same day the 
Allahabad commissioner spoke hopefully of liis 
plan that—by the .aid of 1000 siege-train bullocks 
from that place, GOO from Cawnpore, the govern¬ 
ment bullocks, the private wagon-trails, and 
magazine earls—lie might he able to send loO 
Europeans per day up to Cawnpore. On the 28th, 
flic Calcutta authorities r-cnt a telegram to Benares, 
to announce that ‘Up to the 1st of June seven 
dak-carriages will he despatched daily, with one 
officer and 18 soldier.-. On the 1st of June, and 
daily afterward-, there will bo despatched nine 
dak-cirri:i 'o«, with one officer and 21 European--: ; 
and 28 bullock . arts, with one officer, 00 Euro¬ 
peans, a few followers, and provisions ti till one oarfc. 
The Calcutta atoarner and flat, v ith four officers, 
134 Europeans, and proportion of followers; and 
the coal steamer, with about the same numbers, 
will reach Benares on the 10th or lltli of Juno.’ 
From this it will be scon that a ‘ dak-carriage’ 
convoyed three soldiers, and a * bullock-cart’ also 
three, the ‘ followers* probably accompanying 
on foot. The Benares commissioner on dbe 
:: uno day said: ‘Happily we have good metalled 
roads all over this division’—thereby imp!;, mg 
what would have hi cn llio result if the road. wore 
n' t good. The use of bullocks was more particu¬ 
larly adverted to in telegram of tho 30th of 
May . ‘Cun-bullocks would bo most useful between 
Kauecgunge and tho Solid, if they could bo sent 
from Calcutta in time; if there are carts, tho daily 
dispatches can he increased ; not otherwise, dun- 
bullocks would s:\vo a day, as uiey travel quicker 
than our littlo animals.’ Immediately afterwards, 
loriy-six elephants were sent from Eahm, and 
ono hundred from Dacca and liarrackpore, to 
Shccrgotty, to a -lot in the iranttporl of troops. 
On a later occasion, when more troops had 
arrived from England, Vhoount Canning sent 
two steamer* from Calcutta to IV m, to hrin 
over nai Joe., < depha i , to ho u-cd as draft. lit 
animals! 

Thus it c ■ntim. d, day afLor day—nil the 
servant's of tho Company, civil and military, 
calculating l ow long it woulJ t » f ^\ <1 ri11 i; 

,‘l -oldicvn up tho cour'ry; awl 'ill hura *c.l V 
11 , 1 s dllc.mna-U.al vital th« ikm» Manners 
gained in rooming they lost by tho dnwM.hp 
.> , 1, 0 river; and that what tho daks and bullock- 


of 


; <hr,.~ : . -to they Ion 

in< vitnhic clown. *.'i such • « ^ ” ■ onn,v:, : > ■ 
L.ol L smallness ofUu rmi her. 

,, telegraphs, the authorlUes had h-tl, to 
. f ;,l f w I,, ’concerned railways or * -1, 

'tolw I’ouru to the proceed, ngs of Kir Ifcnvy 

hors of ill* Supreme C’oi 1 . , • !• . * 

hr had ftefe 1 oft the enn j ll, ‘ 1 ’ ‘ ‘ 

io tinli . he I' d a eou UI * * 

of whi. f >\nn dint two j? 0 l.nnud o. aim 


forty-four sepoys of tlio mutinous 7th wore •v-m- 
mittod to prison; hut lie resolved not v.t proffnt ti 
disband tin . : . i .. gr no durbar baa bcsdii 

already described. In the. ihiddlo oi the mouth, 
as just hewn, ho sent many brief telegrams indi¬ 
cating that, though no gnuinics had occurred nt 
Lucknow, there was nevertheless need for woteb- 
fulitess. lie had asked for the aid of Borne Sikhs, 

aid, on tho ; 

not solid tho Sijihs to Lucknow. On tb.o nexi 
day, his message was: ‘All very well in ci.- , 
cantonment, and country;’ bib after thi tho 
elements of mischief seemed to bo pathoi Ing, 
although Lawrence prepared to meet all contin¬ 
gencies resolutely. ‘All quiet,’ ho aid on tin* 
2lst, ‘but several reports of intended .attacks mi 
us.’ Ilo wns, however, more solicitous obont tho 
fate of Cawnpore, Allahabad, ami Benare^ than of 
Lucknow. 

Tho military position of Sir IIcwj 1 wards 
i May v ad armed 

four posts for liis defence at’ Lucknow. ; n 
one were four hundred men and twenty gum.; 
in another, a hundred Europeans. an 1 as neim 
sepoys; in another was tho chief store oi powder, 
well under command. A hutnhd and buy 
Europeans, two hundred sepoys, and six. g n f 
guarded tho treasury; the guns near the redd o.- j 
boing under European control. Tuo old magazine 
was denuded of its former contents, as ;> precau¬ 
tionary measure, Six guns, and two squab- i. 
of the 2d Oudo irregular cavalry, wem .. ib« 
Dak bungalow, half-way between the residency 
and the cantonment. In the contonmmit wcw 
three hundred and forty n.on of her Majely’s 
32 . 1 , with six European guns, and six i . of 1 h 
O ude light fluid-battery. By tho 2 >d of titc 
moiith, m arly nil the, stores wore moved from tho 
old magazine to ono of H lo tnu, ATI wlni- 
tlibty guiw nml one hundred European- wore 
| in position, and whrro le d.vs S u. plici* hr 
flvo liundred men wore sfcorod.* On th.—mib 
Lawrence's Uh ram told of ‘ meat u..e.i 
at Lucknow. Disturbances ihivatemd oil! Jd . 
Tranqmlhty cannot bo much n , 

miles* Delhi 1, 

a place rendered so ineiuornblo by ub. ,»i» i,r 
events, mutt la hero tmtireiL Tho east omu. mi 
was iix mile* from tho city, und tho j'-si h" y 
wa iUvlf isolated Tom tho rent of l.u kn w Th. 
Rev. Mr Fold unpbui, 1« eribing in i*i« loftet tin 
uLvurreneea about iho middle of May, U' l. i'h. 
sick hav been brought to the r >ld»hny; . 

tin wonmn : and t ' icadeucy is gm ra... iv*. 

LiO men of tho 32d. and In die bait cry .1 native 
Mimicry. All tho h : s * '' l ” U » nho 

live in diftbront parts of D e Aty, 1 \e < ■ • . in < 
tin resiliency. By the ve.id.Mu>, V moat, a yh 
i i mound a pood de..l • t*'> 1 . 'st ..t 

lib eity. allott I bv be Mr o’l'inle, wheti \,o 
lli-o f of him self under “o' k. ion’ h 

llfty ve;us ago, to the Jividsh civil ' ' Side. It 
walled round nluv oibir*’ly ; on one *’de tt,di\^ 
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upon it, Hut on the other three sides 
"inly clear. Roads without gates in some 
I’kucs conuect it with the city ; but it is not at all 
a bad place to make a stand—certainly the best 
ni Lucknow, to which it is a sort of acropolis. 
The residency contains the chief-commissioner’s 
house. Mr Gubbins’s, Mr Ommaney’s, Foyne s, the 
post-office, city hospital, electric-tclegvaph office, 
church, Ac.’ The ever-mcmorahle defence made 
by a little hand of English heroes in this 4 acro¬ 
polis’ of Lucknow, will call for our attention in 
due time. Mr Polchampton spoke of the gravity 
with which Sir Henry Lawrence regarded the 
state of public affairs; and of the caution which 
In! him to post one English soldier at every gun, 
to watch the native artillerymen. The chaplain 
had means of knowing with what assiduity crafty 
lying men fried to gain over the still faithful 
tepovs to mutiny. 4 Another most absurd story 
tiny have got hold of, which came out in the 
examination of some of the mutineers before Sir 
Henry Law rence. They say that in consequence of 
the Crimean war there are a great many widows 
in England, and that these are to be brought out 
and married to the Rajahs in Oudo; and that their 
< Iiildrcn, brought up as Christians, are to'inherit 
. U (he os'ate*! The natives are like babies— tlioy 
id bell x anything. 1 —Babies in belief, perlmp. ; 
1 el fiends in cruelty when excited. 

The last two d;tys of lay were days of agitation 
know. Many of the native troops broke 
out in open mutiny. They consisted of half of 



the 48th regiment, about half of the 71st, soil) 
of th<‘ 13th, and two troops of the 7th cavalry—all 
of whom fled towards Scetapoor, a town nearly duo 
north of Lucknow. Lawrence, with two companies 
of her Majesty’s 32d, three hundred horse, and four 
guns, went in pursuit; hut the horse, Oudo native 
cavalry, evinced no zeal; and he was vexed to 
find that lie could only get within round-shot of 
the mutineers. lie took thirty prisoners—a very 
inadequate result of the pursuit Many disaffected 
still remained in Lucknow; for bungalows were 
burned, and a few English officers shot. The city 
was quiet, but the cantonment was in a disturbed 
state. In his last telegrams for the month, the 
chief-commissioner, who was also chief military 
authority, used these words: 4 It is difficult to say 
who arc loyal; but it is believed tbe majority arc 
so; only twenty-live of the 7th cavalry proved 
false;’ and lie further said: 4 The faithful rem¬ 
nants of three infantry regiments and 7th cavalry, 
about seven hundred men, arc encamped close to 
the detachment of two hundred of her Majesty’s 
32d and four European guns.’ Even then lie did 
not feel much uneasiness concerning the city and 
cantonment of Lucknow: it was towards other 
place.’}, Cawnporc especially, that his apprehensive 
glance was directed. 

What were the occurrences at Lucknow, and in 
otlw r towns of the territory of < bale, in June, will 
be better understood when the progress of the 
Revolt in other places during May lias been 
narrated. 



Kkith, *»r OC'Cisi'd 'I'ravr Hin.j <; 
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General View of Caxcuvta from Fort William. 


CHAPTER VII. 

SPREAD OF DISAFFECTION IN MAY. 



f TIE narrative ha; now arrived 
a sdige when sonic kind of 
fsv classitioation of times and places 
ifSi becomes necessary. There were 
special reasons why Delhi and Luck- 
Par now should receive sepaml i\ attention, 
cunncclc.1 .IS 111-.-. t-v;.cf 
■■ ' ' 
\%tliciv clo r «ition; but oilier cities and town 
NMI Z await notice, spror.'l over many tlion- 
J'F 51 , Knuar0 miia» of territory, plw 

.-ainl British government, in 

\°™ ,t carocg in m inous I recce lings, 

volvcl in yanou ? pere.-ds at which i 

and differin'.; affch u ‘‘ - J Two 

‘‘""‘io demonstrable - 0icin3che , riio 

«’f treatment naU*i"> *•-mhitallv, Winning 

mvvns ini.-M be trca.r m ^ r) ,j . ,words the 

ui. Calcutta, and v.oi ' rt j , p or reference 

Indus, tUie wonUl be «*« 

mt t.. .-m, 

events tun nr asurnl'’’ 01 ' a , r 

1 > Iron led chronologically. 1 ~ n) , ' 

Moorut« . it break, and ; u\Tj»cio!^ - L 1 ‘ ‘ ’ 

by d:y -hroUgUont the whole if**; tins v,,u!d 


facilitate reforouoo to dates. but would touor< loca 
connection and mutual action. It may by pu il 1 • 
however, to combine so much of the‘two i-.mIk . • 
a; will retain thoir advantage ami a d dHr 
detects; there may be group* ot day* and : >wn\ - ,.f 
places; and tlievo groups may by M » treated a 1 . 
mark the relations boili or sequ 0 and «»f • Mli ,d 
taneity, of causes ami of compere l-iun. in i|»o 
present chapter, a mpid glance will i • 11 l c »i on. 
a wide spread region, to shew ta Mn.t u uj • • n» 
v.hat de : ee disafteetien :ff„ : during it .1 a', 
of May. This will prepare us lor the ten 
episode at one particular spot—Caw upon- 

To begin, then, with bun d—the IVnilo and 
nnp.douti ropioii 1 eiwcf die Anglo -Indian ,-iU < M 
Calcutta ami the au< red II: ml«o env .0 id nau : 
the region watered by the lower nurse of (he 

maji'iitiv ( ant.. - " l< '' 1 . Ml,w l Wu, ‘ i 

patient, plodding. timid Ecugnloc, the type from 
whirl I nropwm* have genei.v'v b viwd tiurio. 
Of the Hindoo: forg t -■ ' 1 

lV'lii and A«;rn, O'. "V >' v ’ ‘" l 1 ” 

the Hindoo chwa-h-rcbdcru more war! hr u,jhxi, 

nr..t iivn mirhi d ah' hjr a *»’•(*• «*'« ! iuni ij c 
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>V; fi^already men tinned must be constantly 
o in mind—that few Bengalees are (or were) 
in 'ho Bengal army: a population of forty millions 
furnished a very small ratio of fighting men. 

.Although not a scene of murder and atrocity 
during the Revolt, Calcutta requires n few' words 
of notice here: to shew the relation existing 
between the native and tho European population, 
and the importance of the city as tho head-quarters 
of British India, the supreme seat of legislation 
and jit' lice, the residence, of tho governor-general, 
the last n at city on tho course down the Ganges, 
and the port where tnorc trade is conducted than 
in all other?* in Iudia combined. 

Cab utl .. stands on tho left bank of the Itoogly, 
one of tho numerous streams by which tho Ganges 
till' 1 ) an outlet into the sea. There are no less 
b in viurtcon of these streams deep enough for 
tho largest craft used in inland navigation, but bo 
onflow and crooked that the rigging of vc^-els 
of on K vmci entangled in the branches of tho 
tree* u owing on tho banks. Tho delta formed 
by tlicao mouth * of the Ganges, called tho Sundor- 
i-.ieip is nearly us largo a' ‘Wales; it is little 
< i. ■ than a elm 't of low, mn diy, irreclaimable 
'ftlainD, very unlioalthy to the few native;; living 
then*, and left almost wholly to tigers, wild bttf- 
l U.m^, wild boars, and other animals which swarm 
to ..t in great numbers. The Hoogly i one of 
the f :\- -. vlly nnvigablo mouths of the Gauge ; 
n id i. tbit? rlmim* I Calcutta Las free access by 
•bippii •; to tbo sea, which is about a hundred 
m li * di-iaut. Tho city extending along the 
ri\« r l’.iur • >< foe miles, covers an area of about 
ei-dd square miles. A curved lino nearly bounds 
i- on tlia land-aido, formed by the Mahratta ditch, 
a defence-work about a century old. Beyond 
flu. ditch, anil a fme avenue called the Circular 
1 * cnv kons arc studied with numerous 
iuburbs or village w];ich mav bo considered as 
beiougit)" to the eilv 


b ‘ .i'. bivli'U’-Minla, 


among 111 esc are jNiiudcn- 
ildali, Entally, Ballygungo, 
J>luAvnnco])oru, Allipmv, Kidderporo, 8eebpov<\ 
Dow nth : nd Htilkea. Tho three last arc outlie 
oppo'iite «.»■ v/i ! bank of tho river, and contain tho 
d'l.d-v ad.i, the hip-building establishments, tbo 
rMlw o station, the govumnent salt-w alehouse? 

. id ontiunous extensive nlaniifi Hilaries. The np- 
p. -'<.,1 l• * 1 1 i i ny from tho ne • pit sent a uncco^ ion 
i*f .alia'-Hvo feature. First, a pi ' a of elegant 
mm Ion at a beni in tbo river r.dlcd Garden 
beach, i; T lav. n> »! . ndinr to tho wat. ' 
it'*'i itn a;.* borage r tbo (Juba- i and Btnr/. mail- 
the do k-yardi m xt the canal 
i, the nntonal and Fort William, Above 
hi » b'lmvvj I'lghce, • n* o a suburb, but now 
"• <lo. : tv' bn n i\* < lev*■ 1 h *tlf, containing 
* * in h’, he Town Hull thr (J.,moment 
i 

• • i lcu Hcarb/ .«■y* Mr Hlocqui hr, • tHo 

• tty H I tie >f vuuou v and Oin hantii ': t cri qy 
i n | . I. are studding the bmp on the 
«• 1 T of 1 r? or, \nd n * ■ are like t 
. 



of an eternal summer renovates tho eye, so long 
accustomed to the glitter of the ocean. Anon, on 
yovr left, appears tho scmi-Gothic Bishop’s College; 
and in front of you, every moment growing more 
distinct, are beheld ft forest of stately masts, a 
noblo and beautiful fortress, a thousand small 
boats, of shapes new and undreamed of by the 
visitant, skimming over tlio stream ; tho larger 
vessels of the country, pleasant to look upon even 
for their strange* dis-symmetry and consequent 
unwieldincss; the green barge or budgerow, lying 
idly for hire; and tho airy little baulealis, with 
tlieir light venetianed rooms.’ All this relates to 
tho portion of tho city lying south or seaward of 
tho Chandpaul Ghat, tho principal landing-place. 
Northward of this stretches a noblo strand, on 
which aro situated tho Custom house, the New- 
Mint, and other government offices. 

It mus f be noted that, although the chief British 
city in India, Calcutta in ordinary times contains 
no k-s than scanty times as many natives as 
English—only six thousand English out of more 
than four hundred thousand inhabitants. Even if 
Eurasians (progeny of whito fathers and native 
mothcis) bo included, the disparity is still enor- 
moir; and is rendered yet more so by the many 
thousands of natives who, not being inhabitants, 
attend Calcutta at times for purposes of trade or of 
worship. Many wild estimates wero made a few 
years ago concerning the population of Calcutta, 
which was sometimes driven up hypothetically 
b> ie ■ , ; but a census in 1850 

determined tho number to bo four hundred and 
seventeen thousand person** living in sixty-two 
thousand houses and huts. Tho Hindoos '.alone 
exceed two hundred and seventy thousand.. Oir- 
cum?tanccs of rite, as well as the wishes and con¬ 
venience of individuals, have led the Europeans 
to form a community among themselves, distinct 
from tho native Calcutta. Many natives, it in 
true, live in tho southern or British town; but 
v i) few British live in tho northern or native 
town The latter differs little from Jndiun towns 
goner:illy, except in the largo size of the dwell¬ 
ings belonging to tho wealthy inhabitants. j ho 
anthem town is European in appearance as in 
population ; it- has its noble streets, sumpluoui 
government offices, elegant private residence*: ur- 
rdtmded ■with verandah*. On tho ^ plant lc i.- 
situated FortAVitiiim (tho nHicial namo id von to 
Calcutta in rt.de documents), ono oi ilu* ntiungert 

in India ; it is oitngonal, with thro * 4 sides towards 
the river, and llu e Lot live inland : ami it mount? 
more than six hundred gun**. AVluitc cr forco 
hold f . AViUmni ulu e.«• fty r<duce Calcutta 
I** .'h • Tlio public btiildinyi, which aro very 

numerous, oomprint fin fallowing among ofbvr.i-A 
the this 14 iimciit House, that cost. Cl80,000 ; the 
Town iln.ll, in tho Doric style; tin* flu prom* Court 
of Judicature ; the Mudrissa and Hinder. CoIV i. 
the Mari.iih’i < f an cduetiUotia) e^tablisliniunt 
fo in*ltd by Mai un tin I*Yi ncloieii:, who Iuim 
h . :i meut • t*l n fa.nncction with l u< l now ; Uk 
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fall; tho Ochterlony Monument; the 
Fcstimonul; tbo Calcutta Asiatic Society’s 
Rooms ; SI Paul's Cathedral, the finest Christian 
church in India; the Bishop’s Palace and College ; 
tlio European Female Orphan Asylum; the 
Botanic Gardens. The Episcopalians, tho Nation d 
and the Free Churches of Scotland, the Independ¬ 
ent^, the Baptists, the Roman Catholics, the 
Armenians, tho Jews, the Greeks—all have places 
of worship in Calcutta, The native temples and 
mosques are of course much raoro numerous, 
amounting to two hundred and fifty in number. 

Concernin'' the inhabitants, tho English com¬ 
prise the Company’s civil and military servants, a 
few members of tho learned professions, merchants, 
retail-dealers, and artisans. Of the native Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, exclusive of the degraded 
castes of tho former, it is supposed that one-third 
arc in the service of tho Bbglifib, either as dorr 
servants, or ns under-clerics, messengers, <fcc. A 
majority of the remainder pick up a living on tho 
street or the river—carrying palanquins as bearers, 
carrying parcels a - coolies, rowing boats, alter 
ships A'r. Tho nativo artisans, shopkeeper.-, and 
market-people, fill up the number. 

It will he remembered, from tho details given 
in Chapter II., that tho authorities at Calcutta, 
during the first four months of tho year, were 
frequently engaged in considering tho transactions 
at Dumdum, Barraokpore, and Berhamporc, con¬ 
nected with tho cartridge grievances. Thc<o did 
noi - (Tect the great city itself, the inhabitants of 
which looked on as upon events that concerned 
them only remotely. When the middle of Mu> 
arrived, however, and when tho startling new 
from Meerut and Delhi became known, an uneasy 
feeling resulted. There was in Calcutta :i hind of 
undefined alarm, a vague apprehension of some* 
hidden danger. At that time there were six 
coi)i[<inios of the J r dh Bengal infantry, nml a winy 
of the 47th Madras Infantry, barracked .> tho 
c..j htiade between the Coolie Bazaar and ilie foi l 
Tliov were without ammunition. There were, 
however, detachments of two other regiments 
acti’.tr ns guards in the fori, provldwl with ten 
on mi's oidniinttnitfon v r itimi. It «\imo to h; Id 
ih u on the nth if May. the nun of tho illli 

asked tho guards privately to be »Ulow«l to .1 

this ammunition, promising to aid thorn in captur¬ 
ing the fort durni.' tho foil", mg niJ.i. .Ins 

was betray, d hy tho go.ir.ls to thr *ov . 

major, who at once nrdomt hughs to sound, and 

,y t : on9 to l.o nmdo for deknd.n ' tlio fo.t; 

, I'," . ■ mi-ed, tlui la.idrrs witli- 

uio drawbridges wtn 

drawn from the ddclws. adddmm.l rmirds ,.W,| 
upon the arsenal, Karupwn seidr.es (dated a, 
an. .ns points on the rnuipin!-, -o. ' . t>"tr.ds 
.... le lo pe. naphulat.’ the fort on; tlio m ,,t. 
i’i.r refractory Hopoys, thus checked, made no 
ri'.Mnpl .-nv ouUhur morions prnje. t. Vn 
vn a. mi,.;,- cent nlf t* PmMum l..r the 
rcinaiamg portion of be M iejt h,)d regiment, 
• i Jmn ihtar comrades ahcaJ at Calcutta 


Altliough the immense valuo of theso 
troops was at once felt, the inhabitants of On km: a 
were thrown into groat excitement by the 
rumoured outbreak; they talked of militia cor n 
and volunteer corps, and they purchased muskas 
and powder, rifle* and revolvers, so raj .idly, that 
tije store.? of the dealers were speedily emptied. 

Two demonstrations of loyalty—or rather two re t. 
of demonstrations—were made on this occasion, 
ono from tlio Christian inhabitants, and one iron 
tho natives. The mutineers found bead-quarlors not 
quite suited for (heir op )V8; order Was s< op 
restored; and then all parties cnino forward 
state how faithful, contented, and trustworthy 
they were. It is nut without interest to Aaneo rt 
some of these demonstrations. Ono was from the 
Calcutta, Trade Association, which held a mooting 
on the 20th of May. The resolution agreed to was 
to the effect that‘ Thi3 body do send up to govern¬ 
ment a statement that they are prepared lo afford 
the government every assistance m their pov v 
towards the promotion of order and tho protection 
of the Christian community of Calcutta, eitha* l, y 
serving as special constable? or otherwise, in such 
manner as may appear most dcsirAbli to govern, 
ment; aud at the same th . 
ment that their services should he availed of in 
some manner, as tliov d°ein the pretent.crisis -,i 
serious one, and one in which every avail¬ 
able means should bo brought into union lor 
the suppression of possible riot and insurrection.’ 
Tho answer given by tlio govern or-general in 
council to the address sent np in virtue A this 
resolution is worthy of m te; shewing, c. it dou?, 
i horw anxious ho was t. bclie\c, and to make othri 
belioNthat tho mutiny was verv partial, and 
that tho sepoy army cnerally was : un I at 
heart. Ho thanked tbo Trade A ■*,»<;, the the 
add,. • he announced that 
I,.-,wlK.tovor of .i .1 or inM,m-.,fon • w 
• : ■ ul ■ 

a,-crlcl Ins ,» , ■ of R u,U ;,„i, 

nnv suoli manifestation if u „h..uM |., „ 

,,af :,tthomwf - >« •■•'iiniiini tpn 

of civiJiar.H thomw-Ivo, 113 ;i| J, nl , 

1 ■ " loa, D ‘" l emergency hi 
however, to an opinion Jn in , i ., ,|„ u ,, H , 
»ep‘*jn generally exhibited n mutin,, .. j lr 
expressed unoa i ir.-.t at MidV an opinion ' iT 
publicly announced. ‘There urn in flu- i*v 
thia proddeuey many soldi* rs and m*t»\ iv- nu ni- 
who have flood linn ag.iind evil cxuinpl. ;in ,[ 
wiekivj eomiKoli-, nml wliD at this monion a.-.> 
giving unquontifkimble proof of tiu ii utbu Umem t . 
the government, and ot tl xr uMion . , il K . 


fttrooioun crimoH wliiv'i uivo 


’.tClV 1*1 


11 |arp» 

trated in tlio Novthw u iem Hr-- iiiri -. U .* *du 
earliest desire of the gmerttoryvne *1 in * ouuoil 
that, honourable no" uodirx' 1 .ed li ’ . 1 *• *?.»• 

! go d name ho • b-niiul m pr.iUxd, nn ol \vluitfv- 
fidelity bo i roll (lib ul 1 okl i. •••.* i’U'l i (•,; \ u 
| a * irtidi 'inmiieo »4* r* lKi'j n;:il nmr*U i\*> •' \l ilt . 
j lor *hc ‘ houeui t d>lo tird true boa*lc*l ,n : .dv 1 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA:—1857. 


movement of the same kind was made 
reemasous of Calcutta—a body, the 
f which arc not stated. They passed a 
resolution on the same day, ‘That at the present 
crisis it is exf lient that the masonic fraternity 
should come forward and offer their services to 
go vernment, to be employed in such manner as 
the governor-general may deem most expedient.’ 

The Armenians resident in the city met on the 
foilov. inn; day, and agreed to a series of resolutions 
winch were signed hy Apear, Avdall, Agabeb, 
avid others of the body—declaratory of their 
apprehension for the safety of Calcutta and its 
inhabitants; their sincere loyalty to the British 
government ; their grateful appreciation of its 
mild and paternal rule; and their fervent hope 
that the energetic measures adopted would suffice 
t-> quell the insurrectionary spirit: concluding, 

‘ We beg most respectfully to convey to your 
lordship in council the expression of our willing¬ 
ness and rcadi to tender our united services 
to our rulers, and to co-operate with our fellow- 
i.hizens for maintaining tranquillity and order in 
the city.' Tho Armenians, wherever settled, are 
a peaceful people, loving trade better than fighting: 
tlj( Ir to tho government was certain. 

'i lie Trench inhabitants in like manner held a 
me 'hv.-. end lent up an address to tho governor- 
ij.ncral by the hands of Consul Augolucci. They 
. \. ‘View iug the dan • -»that, from one moment 

to. an itlnr, may menace life and property at 
('rbait.i. , all the French resident in the city unite 
wh'i one re *rd, and place themselves at the 
1:'pos'd of you • excellency in caso of need; 
beserjhing that their : * rvices may be accepted for 
the common good, and as a proof of their loyalty 
nud attachment towards her Majesty, the Queen of 
England.* 

It "• more intcrevtinu however, in reference to 
um I: a time and such a place, to know in what 
way the influential native inhabitants comported 
th mselves on tho occasion. The meetings held, 
ro p ohif;( ns pa-ed, and addresses presented, were 
remarkable for their earnertu - real or apparent. 
Although Viscount Canning gladly and promptly 
':no vied ul them as valuable testimonials; yet 
be auhsoqueut lying i id treachery in many 
quarters were *?uch that it is imp v hhlo to decide 
li" / nm -h or how little .sincerity v .t involved 
iu dcela. ition.- of loyalty. Then was a body of 
Hindoo ' nlhuien ,-it Calcutta, called 1 1n British 
md: it 4 . odation. Tim committee of ike Arso- 
oir.ii m jo Id mehTig on the 22 d of I'd ay, and 
the L.t'clelavy, !. ur Chundov >mgh. forwarded 
■!t lore s from the commit I e* to die gov'rn- 

Uicnk The addrer* a Hcvrrated that Ihe atrocities 
■it M tl *m 'i i jd IMhi had been heard of with 
icat cinmn, that the committee viewed with 
; e and horror tho excesses of tho soldiery at 
JJii'ij,,* •».,. that n< h oxccs^r.. would not 
Mr ri \ i•;! ntv.nancc or support fiom tho hulk 

h i op.ilufirih, or irom any reputable or 
’’dlu* mud !■•«* among them.* The eoinmittoo 



recorded c their conviction of the utter grou»dfefc- 
ness of the reports which have led a hitherto 
faithful body of the soldiers of the state to the 
commission of the gravest crimes of which military 
men or civil subjects can be guilty; and the 
committee deem it incumbent on them on the 
present occasion to express their deep abhorrence 
of the practices and purposes of those who have 
spread those false and mischievous reports.’ 
Finally, they expressed their belief that the 
loyalty of the Hindoos, and their confidence in 
the power and good intentions of the government, 
would be unimpaired by ‘the detestable efforts 
which have been made to alienate the minds of 
tho sepoys and the people of the country from 
their duty and / allegiance to the beneficent rule 
under which they are placed.’ 

Three days later, a meeting was held of Hindoo 
persons of influence generally, at Calcutta, without 
reference to the British Indian Association ; and 
the chairman of this meeting, Bahadoor Radii a- 
kant Rajah, was commissioned to forward a copy 
of resolutions to the governor-general. These 
resolutions were similar in character to those 
passed by the Association ; but two others were 
added of very decided character : ‘ That this meet¬ 
ing is of opinion that, should occasion require, it 
would be the duty of the native portion of her 
Majesty’s subjects to render the government every 
aid in their power for the preservation of civil 
order and tranquillity; ami that, with a view to 
pi vo an extensive circulation to the proceedings of 
this meeting, translations of the same into the 
vernacular dialects of tho country shall be printed 
and distributed amongst tbe native population.’ 

Another Hindoo manifestation was remarkable 
for the mode in which the intentions (if the 
persons concerned were proposed to be carried out. 
A meeting was held on tho 23d, of ‘some young 
men, at the premises of Baboo Gooroo Churn Hoy. 
Bhowanipore, Chuckerbaria, iu the suburbs <>f 
Calcutta: to consider tbe best means of keeping 
tho peace in the said suburban town, at this crisis 
of pan ausod by segue mutinous 
Thee ‘ young men.' who appointed Baboo Gooroo 
Churn I>ey and Jvssan Oliundcr Mullick a: 
secretary and assistant-secretary, throw into their 
deliberations an abundance of youthful enthusiasm 
not to he found in tho resolutions of their senior*. 
Th ir pi :n—not xpressed in, or translated into, 

1 ICuglish—vai.’: ‘ That some of the 
members will alternately take round at every 
nr;hi, with the view of cn : king or delecting 
any v. r.-iig-t vr that may ho found in the \voi v 
*;f. betting soma such mulidous talcs or runu as, 
as the town wUl be looted and phi idored by tho 
sepoys on son certain day, and its inhabitants 
be cu to piece ami v > ill, by every mean-* in 
their power, i» "re v - on tho mind:- of timid and 
crMuluns P •• *'• the ’ ? of the mightines- of 
tho i over of he Bivddi government t* r. id 
n i i- ‘ »ii o! " y 1 Vi ;. '* eui-my, however p<»wu 

ii ;i'**1 iiid'io "aihe ov u< down any internal 
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' ^tst^mnce and disorder.* They announced tlicir 
sttcee^s in obtaining many ‘strong and brave men’ 
to aid them in this work. 

The Mohammedans of Calcutta were a litile 
behind the rest of the inhabitants in time, but not 
in expressed sentiment, concerning the position 
of public affairs. On the 27tli, many of the 
leading men of that religion held a meeting; one 
was a deputy-magistrate ; two were pleaders in 
the sudder or native courts of law; others were 
moulvics, moonshecs, liadjis, agas, ere.; and 
all signed tlicir names in full—such as Hadji 
Mahomed Hashini Ishplialianec, and Aga Mahomed 
Ilassan Kooza Kcnance. Nothing could ho more 
positive th:m some of the assertions contained in 
the resolutions passed by this meeting: 1 We 
subjects arc well aware that the members of the 
British government, from the commencement of 
tlicir dominion in llindostan, have repeatedly 
declared and made known their determination 
not to interfere with the religion or religious 
observances of any of their subjects; and we 
repose entire faith in this declaration, and assert, 
that up to the present time, a space of nearly one 
hundred years, our religion has never been inter¬ 
fered with. A number of us having left our 
homes, have found a dwelling and asylum under 
this government, where we live in peace and 
safety, protected by the equity and fostering care 
of the British government, and suffering no kind 
of injury or los--. As we have ever lived in safety 
and comfort under the British rule, and have 
never been molested or interfered with in religious 
matters; wo therefore, with the utmost eagerness 
and sincerity, hereby determine, that in case of 
necessity we will servo tho government to the 
utmost of our abilities and means.’ In f true 
oriental form the resolutions ended, in allusion to 
the governor-'.' ncral, ‘May his prosperity incron 

What could Viscount Canning say to all thi> ’ 
How could ho, ill that cailv stage of the coin- 
motions but belicw iu the sincerity of those 
mom and, believing, to thank them for their 
expression of loyalty and support ? Hr- ota. iai 
replv in cadi case, conveyed in poitted terms 
l.U'com lotion tint the drailbction anjong the 
wpoys was only local and tefoporafy. Ho could 
lint at that time foresee how- severely tins 

conviction Would be j ut to the U sfe 

Tlio hostility to the ,„vcnio.-:ci. ;; ral, inamlcstial 
at a later date by some of tho I'.mdidi inhabitants 
cf Calcutta, will bo noticed in its due p ac 1 • 

Leaving Calcnlta, the reader D invited to direct 
bis attention t*> towns and didri*h 1101 1 111K , 
northwest, following the course of tho Hoog y ana 
the Ganges, up to tho bu scenes ol mutiny and 
warfam. The whole dUrnt front Calcutta io 
Benares ty bind is singularly devoid ol in* '»^t. 
The railway is -.pen through l>urd vau to K ’.uot- 
gunge; but ihnuco to the grout Hind' * • •’ 

there i • son reel v •’ town or village vthy o' iiotfc, 
scaicily in wlib-h the niii.'not*is disturbed the 
J-oai ci'ul oi cupidioii vt the i:.- i-H ids 


Three military stations on the Hoogly—Dumdum, 
Barraekpore, aud Berhamporo—all concerned, as 
wo have seen, in the cartridge disturbances-- 
remained quiet during the month of May, : aa 
the dishandments. One inquiry connected witli 
those occuiTenccs, not yet adverted io, must here 
be noticed. The conduct of Coumel S. G. Winder, 
commanding the 34th regiment B. N. I.,* occupied 
much attention on the part of the Calcutta govern¬ 
ment, during and after die proceedings relating 
to the disbanding of the seven companies ol that 
regiment at Barraekpore. Rumours reached the 
government that the colonel had used language 
towards his men, indicating bis expectation il at 
they would ho converted to Christianity and liia: 
ho liad addressed them on religious subjects gener¬ 
ally. In the usual epistolary formalism «>f routine, 
the secretary to the government was re mod i 
request Major-general Uearseyto request Brigadier 
Grant to request Colonel Wilder to famish sc me- 
reply to those rumours. The substance of the 
coroners reply was contained in these words: 
‘During the last twenty years and upwards, 1 
have been in the habit of speaking to tit ' 1 natives 
of all classes, sepoys and others, making ti<> dis¬ 
tinction, since there is no respect of persons with 
God, on the subject of our religion, in the high¬ 
ways, cities, bazaars, and village —not in ill ■ line•- 
and regimental bazaars. I have done this from 
a conviction that every converted Christian ». 
expected, or rather commanded, by the Seriptu \ 
to make known the glad tidings of salvation io id: 
lost fellow-creatures: our Saviour having effort 1 
himself as a sacrifice for the >ii^’ of the whole 
world, by which alone salvation can be sceurid ' 
He quoted from the Epistle to the Romans 
prove that a t hristian mud nece ly R b» t‘ r 
subject to any state than a non-iTiri•■'ir.n. I \j 
declared, however. IhAt ho hud not /ivi n the 
sepoys cause for believing that any pivsclyih.g 
violeme would be used against tbeiv ow n lvligi., 

\ i'-count (.aiming, putting over in siu:n. , th ■ 
Scriptural phraseology used l, v Whc.r 

wished to asa rtain whetlu r tlii> cidonclV vli- i 
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S;|mys or not, on religious mutton*. * L have tol 1 
them plainly that they aVo all lost and ruined 
sinners both by nature and bv prac i. , like 
myself; that wo 
in the way of ju 
I God. Our hearts being i 
I consequently be sinful in 
i there cau be no wilvat 
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resting nnd depending.’ This homily, 
forming part of a military reply to 
a military question, was carried to a considerable 
length. On matters of plain fact, Colonel Wilder 
stated that it was most certain that lie had endea¬ 
voured by argument and exhortation to convert 
sepoy * as well as others to Christianity; that he 
was in the habit of enforcing by the only standard 
which lie could admit to be valid, objections 
concerning 4 the efficacy of their own works ot 
washing in the Ganges, proceeding on pilgrimage, 
v u shipping all kinds of creatures instead of the 
Creator, ami other methods of man’s invention.’ 
Finally, he announced his determination to adhere 
to the same policy, even if his worldly position 
were injured thereby: taking shame to himself for 
ins past lukewarmness as a soldier of Christ. 

The ‘whole of the members of the Supreme 
CoiiH at Calcutta at once decided that an officer, 
holding Colonel Whelers views of duty, ought 
not to remain in command of a native regiment, 
especially at such a critical period. The question 
was not, whether that officer was a good Christian, 
an::ions Uj communicate to others what he himself 
fi r verily l.dioved; but whether the black gown 
.vsis riot more suitable to him than the red coat, 
in ai dt a country and at such a time. 

The native troops at Bnrrackporo and Chitta- 
goneg aft..i* the disbaudfiiuiit of the mutinous 
coiqw, mode professions of loyalty and fidelity to 
j.<j\ vnnu'ul* concerning tin* sincerity of which 
it i nov r exceedingly difficult to judge. One 
in ry ii, tin t the men were designing hypocrites 
fi.im the first; but the frequent examples of 
v wring and irresolution, afforded during the 
progre* i of the mutiny, teem to show rather that 
ilj>* sepoy.-; were affected by the strength of the 
v; lptation and example at each particular time 
and pi;- • L’o this as it may, some of tho petitions 
end audio v; deserve notice. Towards tho close 
of May a petition, written in the Persian character 
(^ v h used in India), was prepared by the 
nab ve Officers of the 70th regiment B. N. T., 
•-'Unioned at barrackpore, and presented to their 
uiiimiandcr, Colonel Kennedy. In tho names 
of tl)imselvc3 and the sepoys they said: 4 It is 
reported that European troops nrc going up to 
Delhi ami oilier places, to c<>crce tho mutinous 
and njbc!li<»t T . tlicro; and wo wish to bo nont 
v,v i tiuMi t isf» in consequent-.* of the mincon- 
lud of flit traitors and scoundrels, confidence 
In in h vu.Imncd, although we are devoted to 
g rument and we therefore trust Ihut wo 
may bo Mmt wherever the European troops go; 
winn, liming joined them, wc will, I»y bravery 
livvn gre.v. v than their regnin our a.d name 
and iru t woffbnu.. a. You will then know what 


Colonel Kennedy, in a 


letter to d jor-gcncral J J on rsey, expre -cd \m 
bdl ldii f iliaf the men wore sinooro in their 
pr..u tions, nd added, that bitbcrlo lio JiaJ 
llvya l orn , i.ii tied with tho regiment. Ho 
mi «hd .bis ) naui »e station appear ft* 


Viscount Canning, that lio went to Barrack} 
order to thank tho men in person. Ilo appeared 
before them on parade, on the 27th, and said, 
among other tilings ; 4 Men of tho 7uth, I will 
answer your petition. You have asked to be 
sent to confront tho mutineers of Delhi. You 
shall go. In a few days, as soon as tho arrange¬ 
ments can be made for your progress, you shall 
proceed to the northwest.’ lio expressed his 
conviction that they would keep their promise to 
vie with the Europeans in fidelity and bravery; 
and added: 4 You have another duty to perform. 
You are going where you will find men, your 
brothel's in arms, who have been deluded into 
the suspicion against which you have kept firm, 
that the government has designs against their 
religion or their caste. Say to them that you at 
least do not credit this; that you know it to be 
untrue; that for a hundred years the British 
government has carefully respected the feelings 
of its Indian subjects in matters of caste and 
religion.’ 

Arrangements were immediately made for 
sending this faithful, or apparently faithful, 
regiment to districts where it might ronder useful 
service. As tliero was an insufficient supply of 
steamers available, the government resolved to 
send the regiment tho whole distance from Barrack 
pore to Allahabad by country boats on the Ganges 
—mi excessively protracted voyage of eight hun¬ 
dred miles, as tho render is already aware. When 
the* m n were about to blurt, they expressed to 
Colonel Kennedy a wish that the new Enfield 
rillo should be served out to them. They declared 
themselves entirely atisfied with the explanations 
concerning tho cartridges; and they added, in a 
written petition to which .the names of twelve* 
subadars and jemadars were appended: 4 Wc hav < 
(bought over the subject; and as wc are now going 
up the country, wc Leg that-tho new rifles, about 
which tliero ha^ been so much said in the army 
and all over tile country, rnay bo . erved out to us. 
By using them in its service, we hope to prove 
beyond a duubt our fidelity to government; and 
wo will explain to cdl wo meet that (hero is nothing 
objectionable in them: otherwise, why should wo 
have taken them? Are wo not us careful of "in* 
caste and religion ns any of them V* All tho native 
officers of this iryliueni, so far a a can bo judge 
from thu amos appended to tho petition, wore 
Hindoos. When tho 70th start *d to tho nortliw* _d, 
o\ cry i (Tori. v.r. mode by the government to set 
the unlrg-py cartridge troubles wholly at v t 
nnti to i . li.it iiio service * of iho ».rpoy.; of ihut. 
icdu'i.nt in ditinging among their compatriots a 
L t . • vied go of the real lac Grden . i.«t ruction 
memoranda, circidai j wtro brought into requisition 
to explain—that f he now rifle fired nine hundred 
; yards, aaninsi tho two 1 mdped yi »,y ir. v.m of the 
old musket: Unit it was lighter than Uio niunt d ; 
di." its pi\-ut 1 -m and h. ligbi.i^a :ui... d i: . - 
be : : f i ji r ed into the \nglo Indian ui ... tb it 
: < . id.-bullet#, requiring machinery (bi 

















^^t&iEir^mufact urc, were .sent out from England in 
a finished stato; that a few cartridges for those 
bullet - were in the first instance sent out ready 
prepared with a lubricant, blit that the Indian 
government resolved not to issue them to the 
native troops, in deference to their religious 
scruples; that the cartridge-paper had long been, 
and would continue to bo, made at Scrampore, 
without any admixture of grease ; that every 
native regiment would bo allowed to lubricate its 
cartridges with any suitable substance preferred 
by llio men ; and that the practice of biting oil* the 
end.- of tlju cartridges might bo wholly dispensed 
with. In short, everything that could be done, 
was done, to rornove a suspicion unsound in its 
origin, and pernicious in its continuance. 

Another regiment, the 34th B. N. I., adopted 
nearly the same courso as the 70th. The larger 
portion of this regiment, it will he remem¬ 
bered, v.as at Barrackpore at the time of the 
cartridge troubles; but the rest was at Chitta¬ 
gong. The sepoys in this last-named detachment 
carno forward with a very pointed declaration 
of their loyalty. Captain Dowual, in command 
of that detachment, assembled his men ono day 
towards the end of April, and told them how 
shamefully their companions had acted at BarracL- 
poro, and how much disgrace had thereby been 
brought upon the regiment. Two days afterwards, 
an address or petition was presented to him, signed 
by tho suhadars and liavildars in iho names of all; 
iu which regret was expressed for the conduct of 
the mutineers at Barrackpore. * By a careful per¬ 
formance,* the petitioners said, ‘of our duties, we 
have gained a reputation for fidelity to government. 
These men have deprived us of it. Wo well know 
that, tho government will not interfere with our 
religion. Wo hope that (lie government will con¬ 
sider us as faiihful a ' over ; and we prey that b»is 
peiiti'. n may be sent to the governor-general, tn 
ordor that his lordship may know the state of mu- 
led mgs’ Three or four weeks latoi, when tins 
remnant of the regiment bad been removed to 
Barrackpore, tho men made another p-do non ot 
their loyalty. In a petition to tin it command, r, 
they M id: ‘Some evMhjpowd men oi tho tvu- 
mtffit have deprived w of the reputation for 
loyalty which wo have over held. Thoy have 
received the knits of their misconduct by boi.r, 
disbanded. Wo that remain arc willing to serve 
n "' '"‘4 tho matineers at l ! olhi, and ate ansttotk o 
mv that the govern¬ 


ing the f>3d at Berhairypore, received a petition 
signed by the whole or oil 

parade, intended to bo forwarded h> tho govornoi 
general; and, this petition 

iu the native language to the whole regiment, the 
sepoys unanimously exptvsstd e.icir i ..xK'iutoi:cc 
iu m sentiments it conveyed, bbe peti goners 
said: 4 We have this day heard on parade the order 
issued by your lordship consequent mi the petition 
forwarded by the retire officers and sepoys of the 
70th regiment of n.i i •. On h a i 

same, wo were greatly rejoiced; fur, in truth, all 
the men of that rr ament have behaved as becorueo 
loyal and faithful soldiers, and your lordship lias 
in everyway been pleased with tlu*m. Now d. 
we also all petition tliar we may bo numb.red 
among the good and trustworthy soldiers of ib c 
state, as we have always been; and v.v qre pre¬ 
pared and ready, with heart and liend, to -_:o 
wherever, and against whomsoever- you may 
picase to send us, should it even he against our 
own kinsmen.' 

Tho governor-general could do no other than 
receive these demonstrations. , Wlv lUcr.b.e acceded 
to the request for permission to ‘march against 
tho mutineers,* depended necessarily on ihe mili¬ 
tary arrangements of the time ; whether b 
fully believed tho protestation*?, may perhaps 1 c 
doubted, although no disbelief was expressed. 

Happily for Bengal, it was affected by few of the 
disturbances that agitated tho more wesUvn p; 
vinces. Consulting a map, we shall see that dm 
bailies of the lloogly and tho bower Cange, a o 
thickly studded with towns; and it may hero al»- c. 
bo stated, that the peaceful industry of tin -e n> .ns 
wa ver, little interrupted dm mg the month < 1* 
May. Tracing upwurds from Cutout t a, wo n. • l 
with Dumdum, Barrackpore, and tSei imnniv, tho 
first two of which c xperi in cod a 1 afu 
storm. Semmporo war, once the Aj Vmm « i c.d- 
cuita, a place of refhgo fbr Kelicnu:v, in vi 
debtors, and reckless advcntiiK is ; but tin- C .. 
pany bought it from tho Danish ffovomnuii^ io 
which i laid belonged, a ml tlio B.:p-,.i Itl i 
; vies helpi l to 

town, with a large papor-maniiiAi mi -y. 'blur 
up is th once flourishing but now ikcuyed tow n 
of Chandernagorc, one of tho ,f- w ibn- e i in D. li ; . 
still belonging to the Frond. b.nr tin B 
Chin sura, held by the Dutch mud iW>. 1 m now u 
flourishing Bcltlomunt belonging to the Cm ipan\, 
provided with an cxtuiffve milii •; ! i « u*c 



big that the regiment migld be allowed to pvuui • ' 
against the mutineer*- at Delhi--a v;la “ 
beou p.v.doudy expressed to him <>n par* 1 . Jo. 
Nearly in tbo m- time Captani 1e - l b cvmmaiul- 


this is Bel lmmpole, which. ▼*».> 

March mid Apnb had become uv 
dicnl in da}. NVd v,e men I w ’ < 
and iU suburb CV-*md»aytiv. One 
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^C^XIicn a Mohammedan dominion, Moor- 
trrmbad contained a splendid palace belonging to 
the nawab; but though no longer possessed of this 
kind of greatness, the city is commercially very 
important, as standing on the great highway, or 
rather water-way, from Calcutta to the northwest. 
All the places above named are situated either on 
the Hoogly or on the Bbagruttce, those two rivers 
combining to form the most convenient outlet from 
the Ganges to the sea. 

The Ganges itself, too—the majestic, far-famed, 
Fueled Ganges—was little disturbed by commotions 
in May throughout the lower part of its course. 
Rajm;dial, Bliagulpore, Cumickpore, Monghir, 
Debar, Fntwab, Patna, Hajeepoor, Dinapoor, 
Cliupra, Arrah, Bishunpore, Buxar, Ghazecpore— 
all lie oji or near the Ganges between the Hoogly 
and Benares. Some of these places are centres of 
commerce for the opium-trade; some are busy 
Ph die tradiug in rice grown in neighbouring 
d: 'riels; oihcrs are shipping-places for corn and 
other agricultural produce; while all regard the 
Ga »gcs as an invaluable channel, affording inter- 
c >ui>. with . e rich districts of the wi :d, and with 
ill great focus of authority*and trade at Calcutta. 
Sucli <.r these towns as were involved in trouble in 
later .ontli; of the year, will be noticed in the 
proper chapters; of tho others, this narrative is 
no' t illul upon to treat. One fact, however, may 
l*e mentioned in connection with Dinapoor. fcJo 
early in t! • year as the middle of February, the 
Caleult i nil' tviiics wrote to the commander at 
that town, apprising him that a messenger was 
known to have been cut to the na ivc regiment at. 
Dinapoor, from some men of tho Bengal grena¬ 
dier*, inching them to mutiny. Major-general 
i lovd promised to look out sharply for the mes- 
stne. ■, hut candidly expressed a doubt wlictlicr 
tn« ad;,to native would suffer hiniFclf to bo 
( * tight. 

Benares may Conveniently be described at once; 
h i*, win.*:her disturbed or not by mutineers, it 
)s Fo remarkably situated as to lie in the line of 
^’Ute of ;*ii commerce, all agpretdon, all military 
Jiioveiiauil, I- ween Calcutta and the upper 
provinces, whether by road, by rail, or by water. 
Re; irdv 1 in this light, its pos-ics.-ion and security 
arc. iiud were in >n espndal. degree during tho 
mi, hi’ ■; (.t the hi gin - importance*. This 

renowned tii; dand? on tho left l ank of th<* 
G. n..a'on' four liundred and twenty miles 
• v rvtd from Calcutta, and seventy.four from 
Allahabad. f ih<_ magnificent river, half :< rnilo 
wide in the rainy season, forms a kind of , mi- 
tii tilar I . y in iVoi.! <.f tlic city, which has thus 
'hr,.* niih * of rivci'-froutage. Among the chief 
clunncUui i c; , 0 r Ben.arc* are (lie ghats oi flirhts 
or tine broad frowrton ; steps, giving act - to the 
ri\or: niu.it I v very solid in construct ion, and in 


ed h : e 


traveller, ‘are passed the busiest and happiest 
hours of every Hindoo’s day : bathing, dressing, 
praying, preaching, lounging, gossiping, or sleep¬ 
ing, there will be found. Escaping from the dirty, 
unwholesome, and confined streets, it is a luxury 
for him to sit upon the open steps and taste the 
fresh air of the river ; so that on the ghats arc 
concentrated the pastimes of the idler, the duties 
of the devout, and much of the necessary inter¬ 
course of business.’ Artists in India have delighted 
to portray the beauty and animation of this 
scene ; but they cannot, if they would, reveal the 
hideous accompaniments—the fakeors and <ascctics 
of revolting appearance, ‘offering every conceiv¬ 
able deformity which chalk, cow-dung, disease, 
matted locks, distorted limbs, and repulsive 
attitudes of penance, can shew.’ 

Benares, beyond any other place in India, 
perhaps, is studded with religious structures. 
Thirty years ago the Moslem mosques were more 
than three hundred in number, while the Hindoo 
temples exceeded a thousand. The pinnacles of 
the Hindoo pagodas combine to give a very 
picturesque appearance to the city, viewed from 
a distance. Large as the number is, the Benares 
temples, as ba-j been sarcastically observed, are 
not too many, for religion is ‘the staple article of 
commerce, through which the holy city flourishes 
and is enriched.’ Tho Mohammedan mosques, 
mostly situated in tho northeast quarter of the 
city, are generally elegant little edifices crowned 
by small slender minarets, each standing in a 
garden planted with tamarinds. .Must of them 
have been constructed on the Fites, and with the 
materials, of demolished Hindoo temples. By 
far the grandest is the great mosque of Auvung- 
zebe, built by that emperor on tho site of a 
temple of Vishnu, which he destroyed to sig¬ 
nalise the triumph of Jslamism over Brahminism. 
It rises from tho platform above tho Madhoray 
Ghat. The miuars or ininavcts, admired for their 
simplicity and . taper from eight feet 

in diaim tor at the bottom to seven at tho top; 
and though so slender, they are carried up to 
a height of a hundred and fifty led. and have 
each an interior staircase from bottom to top. 
Tho streets of Benares have the usual oriental 
character of narrowness, crookedness, and dirti¬ 
ness ; tiny are mere alleys, indeed, that will 
admit no \vbcel-carriages; nor can beasts of 
burden pa .vs without ' .rely disturbing pedestrians 
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^^YtMiuiiclrcd thousand inhabitants, who live in 

about thirty thousand houses. 

Benares is a religious, uot a military city. The 
district around was at a very remote period the 
seat of an independent Hindoo state, founded, 
according to native tradition, twelve hundred 
years before the Christian era. It subsequently 
formed part of the dominions of the Rajpoot 
sovereigns. Then began the Mussulman rule, 
and Benares became a dependent province under 


SPRFAD OF DISAFFECTION IN MAY. 


% 


the Moguls. The nawab-viziers of Oude, when 
the Mogul power was declining, seized ih-n.-uvs; 
and during some of the political jugglery of the 
year 1775, the territory was transferred to the 
Last Indie Company, by whom it lias ever since 
been held. But under whatever dynasty :t lias 
been placed, Benares lias from remote ago.- been 
known as the sacred city of the Hindoos, where 
all that is remarkable, all that is abominable, in 
Brahminism, flourishes. It has been described 



Ghqt on the Ganges. 
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buifa.^QVNvash in the OWiSM in fro “‘ oF ®T; 
to Uic in that ,-iK. ‘arc I'rccious r 

‘o Iho Hindoo. Some writers 

inhabitants a bail hamcler m 
loyally to their present British rulers. Hcumu 
» mi of the most un.-afo and reU-lhou, c u 
in Hiiidrvilan. It one.- eucco6nfnU) < I ‘ 

bous{Mu\ imposed ou the people J 3 K 
A’Vcrmncnt, There \\ ■ uhovcecm ' a 

comiiiution when the magistrate | 

equalise tiio web h.fe and measure- l ' ' v sV u 

hos!ilif.y t ; the Hindoo, ILa.a w to tlw I m h 
’’ n iy be mentioned 1b.it v.hcu ^ e v ' 

IdiuiipiM, in iK*2(i, no less tbaii thirty thousand 
sabres wciy slrarpciicd at the cullers in rxpcija 
tion of our repulse. If this statement be well 


founded, it does indeed denote a perilous <{..< *. v r ! 
i feeling at tho time in question. 

Benares, we have raid, is not a militan t ;u ; 
but so important u place could not s-if.-'v v k n 
, unguarded. Accordingly a British cant. nmwit 
, has boon built at Secrole, two or three mile t » i!i 
northwest, bccrulo contains not only die barrack; 
aud liul/i for soldiers, but various chil osi.»M h- 
meuts, aud tlm residence of most of the British 
population of Benares, ’l l o canU-nmeid con i ,t.-i 
of the usual buildings bel urging to the head 
quarters of a military division of the Company >■ 

: army, and capaUi of nceoinmoc ting three or 
four regiments; it lies on both Hides ol n small 
I sitvau* called tho Bunmh Nuddt-e ciw o*d i, s 
the gnat roud from Ihnous to Allahabad. Ou I 
the side of (ho cantonment lurthr&t from tho I 
j city arc the bum ob>v * •! Ihe variofi,* lUie^h 
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pean rosidonts : substantially built, well 
tu! appointed, and surrounded by pleasant 
’.t -Kir. Tiiero are, among the public buildings, 
a Christian church and cliapcl, a court of justice, 
the treasury, the jail, and a mint—tlie last named 
U#vor yet appropriated to its destined purpose, 
•ecrole is thus, in effect, the British portion of 
Benares. 

Another military station, subordinate to Benares, 
Chuuar or Chunargur, is about sixteen miles 
distant; indeed, being nearly midway between 
l Mirzapore, it may be an auxiliary to 
either in time of need. Chunar is a town of about 
twelve thousand inhabitants, standing on a ]>lateau 
or elevated cliff close to tlio Ganges. It was 
regarded as a stronghold moro than three cen¬ 
turies ago ; and, like many other places in the 
neighbourhood, belonged to the great Mogul; from 
whom, in lapse of time, it was wrested by the 
umbitioi. nawab-viziers of Oudo ; uutil at length 
All into the hands of the British. It was for 
mo years the Company’s principal artillery 
depot for the Northwestern Provinces. The for* 
lilied portion of tho town, on the heights, is 
u ■ ‘Minded by a rampart a little over a mile in 
(.houit, . ini from t i to twenty feet high, guarded 
by to’v 1 ,, ami in its turn completely commanding 
hue v. end iU bunks. Tho spneo enclosed by 
tlb •» v/pl or rampart, Uowcur, has very liltlo of 
.i mdilury ■ quiet; part i. open grn i-laud ; part 
- - cu;.j*-1 uy bungalows and gardens of Europeans; 
p;u*L by iin> governor’n home, the hospital, and 
the «(ato prison; and part by the ancient Hindoo 
pah < , a vaulted odirlco presenting little of 
its original ; leudour. An article of Hindoo faith 

i vu wru * in connection with a slab of black 

' 

ti)» - .v,'. that ‘i-lm Almighty Is seated p 1 ^mulJy, 

• h.ii iuvi jhly, on this . hnuf, for nine hours each 
"• rrijovinp during tin */lor three hours to 
i: ' r .bo that the foi t, in sepoy boliof, cap only 
1 taken between tho hours of six and nine In tho 
morning. Considered in a military sense, the fort 
i by :e means strong; nevertheless the steepnss 
ol tho •• -c< nt would render storming difficult; and 
to inert. vj ihhdidnmlty, the g.mi >,i was wont iu 
former Gnu i to keep a number of forgo rudely 
mud* 1 i.'un j vA lind'jU’ at hand, to roll down upon 
u l«oi.i aging force. The citadel <»r strong hold in in the 
u >i' • rn i iri of the onclomro; it is mounted 

with novernl cannon, and In. i a bomb-proof 
mu a, hie, Tho native town, uiusibLing principally 
of . . oried si- no-hoU.Mss fo fo-iud over n slope 

lying eastward « '»he fortifications. Tim Ifoglnh 
ds lliu •. id th<‘ rttatiou fo invalid p'-ldicr uio 
1 . "’l l down i ho nlopn. 
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that telegrams passed almost daily between BeiTarcs 
and the other chief cities in May ; intended partly 
to facilitate the transport of reinforcements to 
the northwest, and in part also to insure tho 
tranquillity of Benares itself. About the middle 
of the month tho military commandant had to 
announce that there had been some excitement 
in tlio 37th native infantry ; that a Sikh 
regiment had been sent on to Mirzapore and 
Allahabad; that the 13tli irregular cavalry were 
at Sultan pore ; and that his position was rather 
weak. . On the ISth lie telegraphed for aid : 
stating that ‘if one hundred European infantry 
could be spared for duty here, it would restore 
confidence, and make Benares more secure, so a; 
to maintain communication with the northwest/ 
General Lloyd was asked whether he could spare 
that much- coveted reinforcement —a hundred 
Europeans — from Dinapoor. About the same 
time the commandant was directed to defend 
Chunar fort with European invalids and veterans, 
and to keep the native infantry regiment at hand 
In Benai >. Mr Tucker, civil commissioner, 
writing to tho government on the same day, spoke 
of the ‘bold pokey* which liad been adopted 
when tho 07th showed disaffection; tho Euro¬ 
peans remaining in their houses, and acting so 
as neither to exhibit nor inspire distrust — instead 
of attempting to cscrino. On the lQlh, arrange¬ 
ments wuv completed for sending a company of 
her kb(jeity’« M4tli from Duind.im to Bonnies, in 
ftvo separato parlies of twenty-ono each, in tram u T 
carriages, By tho ilHli, tho irr.gufor cavalry had 
been brought iu from Hultanporc, aud every 
precaution taken to guard against a nirpriso—• 
insomuch that the Europeans at neighbouring 
station^ were looking to Bon a res a* a sort of stay 
mid support. Moro than on o idluM -n was made, 
by tho civil commissioner at that; oily, to tho 
tactics of serenity, as a medium between severity 
and fright, Ono of tno telegrams told that 
‘Brigadier Ron son bv (-riles out Colonel Gordon’s 
quiet policy of shewing no fear or distrust; not a 
muscle is moved/ Until towards tho close of the 
month, Benares was included in tho military 
command of which Dinapoor was the centre ; but 
as tho distance between tho two town-, in a 
hundred and filly miloy, Brigadier Ponaouby 
receive l permission to act for himself, irro- 
sportive of control from General Lloyd. 

The 3 J d of May found Doiiare* aud ih nc’. li- 
1 bon hood at pc. or. How clo r at Lund w ro diys 
l of violence and blo'b-hod- iuturo chapter will 

! hllOW. 

'Wc 1 lVC now Tell: bellgll, both ill il;g oiighal 
and m tin UompirnyV’ aeciptatiiin of lhat form, 
and forte at rived within die tciTitoriei giv'ipi I 
* 

Ifomn • nd (.iuinmgiir, a i a ;l f -foi m. j. 

will ..li. tlio eourrtc d the Canp>, oi M •• v*\at 
... on* •• ■!•.•'ail \ ■ ( , , |, t .] ,4 c..n 

i t rut t '»D 1 brings u« to Mirzupniv;- 1 town n> •» 


I '*c tfu! ‘*)udlt.iMn of diid 1 i J y. )i i>o cu* ! iviuully tiirown int** rebellion bj-i;^ iin month 
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SPREAD OP DISAFFECTION IN MAY. 


but placed between two foci of inflam¬ 
mable materials, Benares and Allahabad, and 
liable at any time to be inflamed by them. Mirza- 
pore is on the right bank of tlio Ganges, which is 
half a mile wide at this spot, and is crossed by a 
ferry in the absence of a bridge. It is a great 
commercial city, with about eighty thousand 
inhabitants; the emporium of the cotton trade 
of Bundeicuiul and the adjacent provinces; not 
rich in Mohammedan or Hindoo antiquities or 
splendour, associated with few military events, 
but wealthy on account of its industry. The 
Company’s military cantonment, ns in so many 
other parts of India, is two or three miles out 
of the town ; indeed, this is a fact thnt must bo 
borne in mind throughout, as a necessary con¬ 
dition to tho understanding of events connected 
with tho Revolt. 

Approaching now tho Jumna regions, the plot 
thickens and the characters increase in number. 
We como to that rich country, the Doab, watered 
on Iho ono side by tho Ganges and on the other 
by the Jumna, with Oude and Rohilcuml on the 
north, Buncleleund and fceindiaU’B territory on the 
couth We find a considerable number of large 
and important towns—Lucknow, Fyzabad, Baroilh, 
Allahabad, Futtehpoor, Cavvnpore, Furruckabnd, 
Gwalior, llhurtpore, Agra, Delhi, Meerut—in the 
immediato vicinity of ono or other of theso two 
rivvi , Tho Company’s military stations nro far 
more thickly posted in that region than in any 
oilier part of India—a soui co of weakness in the 
midst of apparent strength; for as tho native 
troops were predominant in all these places, 
their numbers became a manifest evil as soon 
as a mutinous spirit appeared among the men. 

This chapter being mainly intended, as already 
explained, to shew how remarkably tho materials 
f„ r v:r . lo/ion were nc.'umnbiting during tho mumli 
of May to lmri.t forth with frightful violence in 
June we shall glance rapidly mul touch lightly 
hero on many of Iho towns situated westward of 
Miivapurc, in order to place tho reader In a 
position to underetaud Whal wll folto'^-troatmg 
of mdilon outran - and stra.. fi o oscap* in so.no 
few l-asos, and in others of n deceitful calm before 
a storm. 

Allahabad, in a military sense is a more im¬ 
portant post than any between it and c A • 
indeed, tho.v are few to equal it tl.rougbout India, 
'ibis j i due. principally to tl> e *'* 1 ', 

tho junction of tlio two yrcat riverr. Ganges mid 
Jumna, tho northern side being lC( . 1 ‘ " 

the southern by the other. It occupies the 
most eastern, or rather southeastern point ut t.ie 
bull and fei(Bo Doab; it lies in the direct wntcr- 
from Oa 1 cult a to both uf the npi-r river*; it 
i* u main mmi,,n on tho great trunk-road lnan 
I'ldeutla to iho Punjuub, ami « n the l ast India 
Dal I way now in ou;\«c ol coiisf action ; and a 
bridge will carry that railway across the Jumna 
*.li ,t: t«j it, Xu wuiidor, therefore, ii the oyei of 
"nl WHO diivclod u.ixiouslv towards Allahabad 


during the mutinies and consequent struggles. The 
fort and arsenal are among 'die largest and fined 
in India. The fort rise 3 direct from the point uf 
confluence of the two rivers, and is on ihnl fide 
nearly impregnable. It is a mile and a half in 
circuit, five-sided, si one built, and ba.dioncd. 1 wo 
of the sides, near the water, arc old, and weak as 
against a European furec ; tho other three arc 
modern, and, wit h Ii c: i • bastions 
maud the city and the country beyond. Fidiop 
Hebei* remarked th.it Allahabad fort had lost in 
grandeur what it had gained in strength : the lofty 
towers having been pruned down into bastions and 
cavaliers, and its high stone ramparts obscured by 
{urf parapets and n sloping d glacis. Tho 

principal gate of the fort, surmounted b\ a dome 
with a wide hall beneath, and surrounded by 
arcades and galleries, forms a very majestic orna¬ 
ment. Tho arsenal, situated wiLhin Iho fort, is 
one of great magnitude, containing (before the 
Re volt; arms for thirty thousand men. an immense 
park of artillery, and tho largest powdei-luag.r/ino 
in Upper India. Altogether, it is a place of gn at 
strength, probably impregnable to n:aivcc, and 
fitted to bear a prolonged and formidable Huge. 
In a part of tho fort overlooking the Jumna u an 
ancient and spacloUs palace, formerly fitted up na 
residences for the superior European officers but 
latterly used for stato prisoners. From a baleonj 
perched near the summit of a tower on which the 
windows of ono of the chambers open, u scene ia 
presented, of whicli European travellers in Tndiu 
speak with much ndiufnitlon, Tin s; . t.ifur l»*..k 
down upon a grove of mangn.trcn, flanking a hue 
esplanade, and peopled with inmm.tial e A 
necked paroquet*. Vbove, on pedlnuan n!m 1 •. 
and tui ■ n of tho A i h . ■ , 
nod* and iJunto their wing.;. Abmg i] 0 ihvklv 
wooded Him- es « n tho north or Allulmbad ndo m 
tlio Jummi, lmildim; * of various <1 ,p i .ru i . 
nro soon mtoraporml with the small u,| - \ l ; 

speckle tho river; white the opposite or l.umhl- 
cimd shore forms a nolde h;u k nT( , uu d t.> ,| u . 
picture. In tho days before the Ut Vulf, the . 
pean troops of the garrison were ruvionimMlun.i in 
wolbconstructed barracks within iho lori ; v , i- : 
tlu military cantonment for the native Ikh^ . •, 
northwest of it. 

The city of Allahabad, wcdwitd of the h»n. no.! 
on the Jumna shore, is scare h worth; . ii 
magnificent situation. It contains is mu . h i 
sand inhabitants; but its .iron, an I 1 u*um>« u.r 
poor; nor do tho m<»s<pii and tempi* - *<|u: 
those in many other parts <1 lliiidoslnn. ili-iuvh 
the gardens and tomb m' Sudan Eh" 1 '"* ami ln< 
Krai are almost unequalled in t n*l».» l hove i •< 

particular spot, oil bade llm t-ut, where th«» uchnd 
confluence of the two vi. 1.1 11 *• 1 i ui iiluicd h» 
take pliiec; and this jTest Ida the hwliesl. twin* in 
the whole city. One tiau.Hor His of the giv 
numbers of pilgrim of hi ‘h eve 1 ', un.duu- to 
LaMu? in iho luriiKn/ and ol <hvot Ar 

who. Causin': earthen v-wls t«> he Indued round 
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roiidcnts: substantially built, well 
i' tcd aru! appointed, and surrounded by pleasant 
garden:;. Tiiere arc, among* the public buildings, 
a Christian cliurcli and chapel, a court of justice, 
the treasury, the jail, and a mint—the last named 
it ted to its destinod purpose, 
heroic is thus, in effect, the British portion of 
Benares. 

Another military station, subordinate to Benares, 
Chunar or Chunargur, is about sixteen miles 
dislaut; indeed, being nearly midway between 
Bonaivs an 1 Mir/.apore, it may be an auxiliary to 
< ’ lift- in time of need. Chunar is a town of about 
twelve thou’.and inhabitants, standing on a plateau 
or devnted cliff close to tho Ganges, It was 
regarded as a stronghold more than three coii- 
turirs 4 go; and, like many other places in the 
neighbourhood, belonged to the great Mogul; from 
nh'jm, in lap <. of time, jt was wreded by tho 
«i r »tbitioi uawab-s’i/icrs of Oudo ; until at length 
jdl into the hands of the British, It was fur 
: n. yunrs tho Company’s principal artillery 

• lepot for the Northwestern Provinces. The for- 
tiff:.I portion of tho town, on tlio heights, is 

.1 aided 'y a rampart, a little over a mile in 
u '.u;i, ; rul from U ,i to twenty h e! hi-li, guarded 
By U» vt , mid in its turn completely commanding 
in-- iv\ and its banks. The spaco enclosed by 
tbff ..'nil or rampart, however, 1 ms very little of 
•• nnliury : -no-t; pare i. open grans-land ; part 

• enpiij.l by bungalow: and gardens of Europeans ; 

governor's house, the hpipiW, i 
tii' Uto prison; mid part by tho aneiont Hindoo 
pain a massy vaulted edilico presenting little of 
n. . leiidom*. An article of Iliudoo faith 

1 . re euro i in connection with a slab of black 
‘ |i in ui! squire court of this palace; to 

” ‘ ! Tf V'/ Tl) ' Almighty Is R ated p: r mully, 

, i tuviri dy on tins i '. jio, for nine hours each 
during It,a other three hours to 
; , v’ \ " 11 ]t ^- lc i lil feepoy ballot, can only 
morniiw U .our» of six and nine in the 

i 1 ons *dcrcd in a military sense, the lbrt 

, J ln,,LUJS : tron g; nevertheless the steepmss 
/ . u .; t ' u \ v,v : 1 re,1 der storming difficult; r.ml 
* * J ’hn difficulty, the garrison was wont in 
( vK . to keep a number of Jorge rudely 
V 4 f . ^ u, » i-eylindei\; at hand, to roll down upon 
•CMrrung i-.roc. Tho citadel or stronghold is in Hu¬ 
rt of tin? enclosure; it in mounted 
aunon, and lr « a bomb-proof 
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that telegrams passed almost daily between Benares 
and tho other chief cities in May ; intended partly 
to facilitate the transport uf reinforcements to 
the northwest, and in part also to insure the 
tranquillity of Benares itself. About tho middle 
of the month the military commandaut had to 
announce that there had been some excitement 
in the 37th native infantry ; that a Sikh 
regiment had been sent on to Mirzapore and 
Allahabad; that the 13th irregular cavalry were 
at Sultanporo; and that his position was rather 
weak. . On tho ISth lie telegraphed for aid: 
slating that f if one hundred European infantry 
could be spared for duty here, it would restore 
c infidence, and make Benares more secure, so a; 
to maintain communication with tho northwest.’ 
General Lloyd was asked whether ho could spare 
that much-coveted reinforcement—-a hundred 
Europeans — from Dinapoor, About the same 
time the commandant was directed to defend 
Chunar fort with European invalids and veterans, 
and to keep the native infantry regiment at hand 
in Benares. Mr Tucker, civil commissioner, 
willing to tho government on the r-amo day, spoke 
of the ‘ bold policy* which liad boon adopted 
when tho :»7th showed disaffection; tho Euro¬ 
peans remaining in their houses, and acting so 
a i neither to exhibit nor inspire distrust—instead 
ot attempting fu escape. On tho 10 th, arrange¬ 
ments Weri- completed for -lending a company of 
Ion Majesty a H-J t li from Dumdum to Bona res, in 
five; 

carriages. By tlm lutli, tho Irregular cavali v had 
b.eu brought in from iSnllanpore, and ewiy 

procaution taken to guard against a surprise_ 

insomuch that the Europeans at neighbouring 
stations were looking to B wires ay a sort of stv 
and support Moro than onoo allusion was mado, 
sy tho civil commissioner at that city, to the 
tactics of serenity, a* a medium between w verity 
-ii' l fright, One of tno telegrams told that 
* Brigadier I’onsonby carrlos out Colonel Gordon’s 
quiet policy of shewing no fear or distrust; not a 
muscle is moved.’ Uutil towards the close of the 
month, Benares was included in the military 
command of which Dinapoor was the centre ; but 
as tho distance between tho two towns is a 
hundred and fifty miloa, Brigadier I’ouKMiby 
received permission to act for himself, irre¬ 
spective of control from General Lloyd. 

'.be 31bt --r May found Bonnie.-. iud 0 -; t h- 
bomhood at peace. How <flo?o at hand wen d iya 
if violence and bloodshed—a in taro chapter will 
shew. 

U'o have nov* ToJt Bengal, lioth in it:i original 
and in (ho Company - acceptation (hut t hi- 
and have arrived wiilnil Iho tenitorii ; grmjptd 

i«i| (,!ici* na tlnj JMortliw'ci! I J rovjiu:C9. j ^ 
Ikunr.H uml Clmnan'ur, in a gluneo at fho in i* 
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11 to eoui’.« of tho (iimgi-.-i, «^i 
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■'^WiSUty, but placed between two foci of inflam¬ 
mable materials, Benares and Allahabad, and 
liable at any time to bo inflamed by them. Mirza- 
pore is on the right bank of the Ganges, which is 
half a mile wide at this spot, and is crossed by a 
ferry in the absence of a bridge. It is a great 
commercial city, with about eighty thousand 
inhabitants; the emporium of the cotton trade 
of Buudclcund and the adjacent provinces; not 
rich in Mohammedan or Hindoo antiquities or 
splendour, associated with few military events, 
hut wealthy on account of its industry. The 
Company’s military cantonment, ns in ho many 
other parts of Indin, is two or three miles old 
of the town ; indeed, this is a fact that must be 
borne in mind throughout, as a necessary con¬ 
dition to tho understanding of events counccted 
with tho Revolt. 

Approaching now the Jumna regions, tho plot 
thickens :uul the characters increase in number. 
We come to that rich country, tho l)oab, watore .1 
on tho one side by the Ganges and on the other 
by tho Jumna, with Ouilo and Rolulcund on he 
north, Bundolound and Bcmdmh’s territory on tho 
south We find u considerable number of largo 
and important towns-LueVnow, hy/ahad, Bareilly, 
Allahabad, Futlchpoor, Car;.,pore Furruckahnd, 
Gwalior, Bhurtpore, Agra, Itelh, Mccru -m the 
immediate vicinity of one or od.c of these two 
aiv s mill . are iar 

more thickly posted in that region than m any 
othor nart of lndia-a sourco of weakness in the 
midst of apparent sliength; tor os tho native 
,n ' aninaut m all Uiose placet, 
their number* became a mamfest evil ns soon 
a* a mutinous spirit appeared among tho men. 

This chapter being mainly intended as already 
explained, to shew how uunarka dy ll.o mau rnU 
toik^lorion were rumnlalmg dumn; the i..u.i I. 
or Mov, to hunt forth '..‘111 frightful \iol.mo m 
June, wo shall glance rapidly and touch lightly 
v., b situated westward of 

hero on many of the town ^ ^ ^ * 

Mircaporo, 1,1 l or,! ' 1 , iw will follow-treating 
position to undei.'l.ini • _ escapes in sumo 

': f ••?<Men outre; :<■'< and ! n jeccitful calm before 
lew ca:-cs, and In others of i - 
} i storm. 


1 a nnin 
Calculi n t 




Allaliabad, in a- ^d Calcutta: 

I ' uit post than auy bet ' UruU , hout i„,i ;l . 
indeed, there are few to e'pi.d - t jj Cj) 

'Ibi. i 3 due principally to t,,l ‘ Cann-s and 

bn- junction of tho two jyeat ,,u , , ,, 

<kunua, tho northern side being ' v - . 

tlie southern by the other. t,Lt . j. ( j j0 
nvorit eastern, nr rather Bouthcuistein 1 0 1 
rich and fertile Puab; it !>-• tbo dia ; . h 
route from Calcutta to both of Iho opi )( 1 | ’ 

tat ion on the great tun 

i , i the East India 
aub, anu on 


Railway now in cuume of const”aetien . an i a 
bridge will carry thin railway acv«r:s \ u • 111,11 1 
cl•».;«* to it. No wonder, therefore, il the tv< ' 0 
all who (Riveted anxiously toward* A’.lirl l.i a 


during the mutinies and consequent struggles. The 
fort and arsenal are among the largest and fnu-r 
in India. The fort rises direct from the point of 
confluence of tlie two rivers, and is on that side 
nearly impregnable. It is a mile ami a ball in 
circuit, live-sided, stone budt, Und bf 
of the sides, near tlie water, arc old, anil weak as 
against a European fureo ; tbo other three arc 
modern, and, with their bastions ami 
maud tho city and the country beyond, bebop 
llobcr remarked that Allahabad fort bad last in 
grandeur what it had gained in strength: the lofty 
towoii having been pruned down into bastions anil 

oavi li n, and i(.> high . ton > ra apart i ’ eared by 
Jurf parapets and a sloping external glacis. Tho 
principal gate of d o fort, surmounted by a dome 
with a wide hall beneath, and .-unfunded by 
arcades and galleries, forms a very mnjodio orna 
ment. The arsenal, situated ivlthin die iort, is 
one of great magnitude, containing (.before the 
Revolt) arms for thirty thousand meu, an imtm.r.'C 
park of artillery, and the largest powder magazine 
in Upper India. Altogether, it is a place of great 
strength, probably impregnable to native., and 
fitted to bear a prolonged and formidable nego. 
In a part of the fort overlooking the Jumna j i an 
ancient and spacious palace, formerly lilted up . b 
residences for the superior European officer*, but 
latterly used for stato prisoners. From a baleen) 
perched near the summit of a tower on which the 
windows of one of tlie chambers open, a sceno i. 
presented, of which European travellers in Tndiu 
Bpi ak with much admiration. Th e epeetuti r look*, 
down upon a grove of mango tree- flanking a tine, 
esplanade, and peopled with innumerable • ii 
necked paroquets, Above, on poiljmont, plm/ulo, 
and turret, oilier* of tbo feathered ti .be buil > tli ;r 
»uwU and plume their wings. Along (ho ihu-Uly 
woodod >1 icm-c 8 on tho north or Allahabad ildo of 
tlie Jumna, building * of vnriuu* <hgi „f Imciv .: 
are seen inter.,poivnl with tli* small kind; wl.tkb 
speckle the river; while the op] ite or bnndd 
cuml shore forms a noble background to ilu 
picture. In tho (lays before the UovuR, the hum- 
peon troops of the garrison were ar.jommoduh .1 in 
woll-constructcd burrock* within the fort; while 
the military cantonment foi ihc native tr.u.j . , s 
northwest of it. 

The city of Allahabad, we twifrd c.f the fori, mu! 
on the Jumna shore, h scarcely won by oi if 
magnificent situation. It QOiitniua hcv uH th» a 
sand inhabitants; but Us street. and 1 '»tuc* a., 
poor ; ijor do tbo mosques and n Hq*b i njiml 
those in many other parts <i lllndo i.m, iiiei- b 
the gardens and tomb - Khoircm and his 

soral aro almost mn quailed in India llicrc iw a 
particular :pot, otil.-ide the l"il, "hen’ ty’ netu!• 1 
c •ntluoiKV of tho two i-i’-'-'k nwr- i* e -ou'itevcd In 
take place; and tliis -v. suo.-n «be h .i 'iwI msonu in 
the whole (Ay. Olio tm ^ler u «lrf of the giw.u. 
numbers of pilurlnn of b. h exeg utixiou to 
bathe iu tho puriiyiug wulors; mid of dovotiuu 
wh*», can‘in- carthon vowels to bo I'nhtsMcd round 




















or to their feet, proceed in a boat to 
__of the stream, and precipitate them¬ 
selves into the water—supposing that by this self- 
immolation/they secure * eternal bliss. Another 
slates that when "a pilgrim arrives here—Benares, 
Gyayab, and Allahabad being frequently included 
in the same pilgrimage—he sits down on the brink 
of the river, and causes his-head and body to be 
so shaved that each hair may fall into the water 
—for the sacred writings promise the pilgrim a 


million years’ residence *in heaven for ever 
thus deposited—and that'after shaving and bath¬ 
ing, he performs the obsequies of his deceased 
ancestors. The Brahmins arc the money-makers 
at these spots; each has his little platform, 
standing in the water, where he assists in the 
operations by which the pilgrim, is supposed to 
become holy. Skinner describes the whole scene 
as a kind of religious fair. 

When the events at Meerut and Delhi became 



City and Fell of Au.aiiadai;. 


known at Allahabad, the native troops showed 
jiineli excitement. One of them, the Oth Bengal 
ini ntiy, drew down encomiums for fidelity, in 
! ollering to march and fight against lluj insurgents ; 
wlWlur all llie officers believed the m ip, may be 
tJ ml . I , but the chief authorities did not doom 
tli- iisclvc” justified in shewing distrust. Thanks 
| name from Calcutta lor the manifestation of loyalty 
made by the regiment—a loyalty destined to bo 
i of brief duration. A detachment oi her Majc ty’a 
I Stth reached Allahabad on Bio 23d of May, 
I sent up from Calcutta bv the laboriously tedious 
I mellimb lately described, there being sonic 
I disluil>anc.‘ expected at the jail, the dotailmient 
vaM sent into ilie fort, and JicM in readme to 
proci od to the cantonment with two guns; but 
a- tli*. al'Min r:uased for a time. Hie troops w.-u* 
I Rout on to i •twujioiv, whore much more anxiety 
wum felt. Lieutenant Brasycv commanded four 


hundred Sikh- of the Fcrozpore regiment in the 
fort; while Captain Hazelwood took charge of 
the European artillerymen. About two hundred 
Englishwomen and children were in the fori ; 
•and all hoped that the native troop3 in the can 
tonnierit could and would be Kept in Hubjeoti/m. 
How far tins hope was well founded, will be. 
shewn in a future.chaptcr. 

Lucknow and the important territory of Oudo, 
so far as erniccm-; the events in .day, Imo already 
1 m i n tr is Ud. i ho relation# of the fttritl h govern¬ 
ment to the court of Otnle, the arduous exertions 
ofHir Henry l, .wreneo to mnhdain .‘tuhordination 
and tranquillity, and Hie vigorous measures 
adopted bv him ; i'-* , :nd die mu!incar: at f.uck- 
now toward H»« close of Ihu month of May, 
v.'i-ro followed by oL’Cuncvui.s ill dune which will 
Como for notice in their proper place. 

Of Cawv] oo— ji nruno never to bo nit. rod l-■- j 
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ijwli tongue without a thrill of horror, an 
"'of exasperated feeling—all notice will ho 
postponed until the next chapter; not because the 
hapless beings there residing were free from peril 
in the month of May, but because the tragedy 
must be treated continuously as a whole, each 
scene leading forward to tiic hideous climax. 
Sadiee it at present to know that Cawnpore con¬ 
tained so many English men and women, and so 
many mutinous native troops, that all eyes were 


anxiously directed towards the progress of eVont! 
at that city. 

Let us turn to towns and districts further west¬ 
ward. 

Agra, once the capital of the Patau emperors is 
the chief city' of the Northwestern Prov inces. 1 )elhi 
is historically, and in population, more important; 
but was still at that time nominally under another 
sovereign ; whereas Agra lias been British terri¬ 
tory since 1S03, and is very well suited for a scat 



Ajjra Fort. 


i 




f government. The ciiv, like Delhi, is situated on 
right, bank of the Jumna, and will, like it, be 
‘ Kf >uie future time accommodated by the Lest 
ndia railway. In round numbers, its distance 
! , on Delhi is :i hundred and fifty miles: irom 
•dcuLa, a ;irtic under eight hundred; and fre* i 
rnhoi j live hundred. The boundary of ii ■* ol«l 
encloses a space of twelve square mile. ; but. 
ot more than half of this is at present occupied 
> licii e.'. There is one fine street, wKh bouse-* 
ui,t (,t *od sandstone; the remaining atre< s are 
ll0ht - v “arrow, with very small, in dguificanl-look- 

I, L ’ :;|,0 1' S - r i he public binldii . arc numerous, and 

II, 10 °[ tl|0m v,?ry magnifies nt, telling of the past 

»m 7 M.riui rlorv and tphiulmtr. One i tho 

lK0 vl s ^ u hjelnin ; small, but rendered ’•« y 
ntifiii hv it; 


•ala 


lid mosaics 
n 1 yellow muvbi 


ntn marble >nrfaces, nrabrapies 


■ flo 


enrichments of gilding, ntreen- 


works of marble and metal, fountains in the mosaic 
pavements. Near tins is SLulijclmif.s and;. 
chamber, as large as the i>alace Psdf, r, r n , ;i p v 
enclosed by arcades hung with tophus And 
also close at hand is the Moii NLur jLi [\ \ \ 

Mosque ; with an exterior of rod sand.d »eo und mi 
interior of white marble; a court wbb arcade 
and a fountain ; a vestibule raised on stops; three 
terraces surm noted by beautiful denies : and nine 
equidistant along t ho front. Hut 
tho crowning beauty of Agra in its Abihairu nothin 
| aspect is tho celebrated Taj Mahal. a lit L way 
I outside the city. This was tho mausoleum of 
Shahjch'm and hi:* fi‘«>i’vi*« u1nos? Nmj ban, 
the * !.i-hi t *f ihe V’-'- al and of 'i.fied in its c, MN 
stmetjou tweni\ tliuu^ind men duviug a period 
of morn than twenty years. P- ■ alb-. pago 
ot travellers descriptions me • •< nyicu with 
tliD .«• > L ii rut. .in -its fieade oi a tho VAt \\ 
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igtli; its dazzling whiteness of marble; 
^^.Nqucs at either end, with their domes; 
its stupendous marblo terraced platform, with 
steps and pillars, minarets .and kiosks; its great 
dome surmounted by gilded globes and crescents; 

shrine or ropulchral apartment, 
with enclosures of extraordinary marble lattice¬ 
work ; and its sarcophagi, literally covered with 
arabesques, fanciful mouldings, sculptured dowers, 
ami inscriptions from tho Koran. 

What a mockery of past grandeur is all this 
now ! Shabjehan, two centuries ago, was kept 
closely a. prisoner in his splendour at Agra, while 
his ambitious son, Aurungzebo, was seizing tho 
throne at Delhi; and now another raco is 
dominant in both of those cities. Shalijehan’s 
audience-chamber has had its arcades walled up, 
and is converted into an arsenal for and by 
tho British; and near it are now an armoury, 
a medical depot, and a district collcctoratc 
treasury. Nearly all the oncc-imporiel buildings 
ro within the fort, n large plaeo nearly a mile in 
circuit; it contained a hundred and sixty guns 
when Lord Lake captured it in 1803. Adjacent 
t, tho city, on the west, is the govemmeut-house, 
the ofTu-hd residence of the lieutenant-governor of 
the North western Provinces; and in various places 
, u - numerous buildings belonging to 'ho Company, 
for revenue, magisterial, end judicial establiah- 
i ante. The miliary linca are outside tlio city- 
. ti. Before the Rovn'i, thh station was within 
• p , M .-rut military division, and was usually 
oct unit'd by a cor Ulerablo body of European and 
unti’ c troops. It was a fact of small importance 
in i acofut times, but of some moment when 
hellion arv e, that tho civilians and writers in 
the public oflicc • wero accustomed to live three or 
four miles from the cantonment containing the 
military, quite on tho opposite suburb of Agra. 
None would Jive In tho city itself, unless com- 
j axled, or, i!;g to tho intense licat. It will bo well 
to hear in mind that the r ort, at Agra was, as just 
noticed, not merely a post or stronghold, indicated 
by iuj name, but u vast enclosure containing most 
jf i ho palatial as well as die defensive buildings, 
ample enough to contain all the European 
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re all distinct. 

[♦at, of government f« 
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so fm telegraphs and d 
he nigh' of Iho lOth of Mav 
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tho 
ify to 
infer- 
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caitjJltLi 


that moment committed. Next ho lien _ 

a young sepoy, mounted on a travelling troop- 
horFe, was stopped at Bolundsliuhur, on suspicion 
of being cn route to excite other sepoy regi¬ 
ments to rebellion. On the 13th, it was ascertained 
that a few sepoys wxro on their way from Meerut 
through Allygurh to Agra, bent oil mischief; and 
that others were supposed to bo advancing from 
Delhi. So little, however, did Mr Colvin appre¬ 
hend serious results, that when Scindiali, the 
maharajah of Gwalior, came forward to offer his 
body-guard of three hundred men, and a battery of 
artillery, as an aid to the Company, the governor 
accepted tho offer as 1 a personal compliment for 
a short time ;* but in the same message saying, 

{ though we really do not require more troops/ 
This was obviously said on the supposition that 
tho native troops in and near Agra would not be 
affected by the rebellious epidemic prevailing 
further northward; a supposition destined to be 
sadly overturned. Nevertheless the government 
made arrangements for placing at tho disposal oi 
Mr Colvin two regiments of irregular horse from 
regions further west. Day after day did evidence 
arrive shewing that tho various districts around 
were gradually becoming disturbed. On the 
ICth, the governor reviewed the native regiments 
in Agio, and, Ending them deeply impressed -with 
a conviction that the government intended in 
somo way to degrade tluir caste, gave them tlio 
mor.t poritiyo assurance that they had been 
grossly deceived by such reports. Hu believed his 
explanation to have given satisfaction. 

Towards tho clo-c of the month a step was 
taken by Mr Colvin which brought him into 
collision with his superiors in power. As lieu 
tenant-governor of the Northwest Provinces, 
surrounded on eve ry side by ft teeming population, 
he wished to believe that tho native troops as a 
body would still remain faithful, and that an 
indulgent tono towards them would effect moro 
than severity to bring the erring back to a sense 
of their duty. It was not a thoughtless proceed¬ 
ing : if wrong, the mi: take arose from the 
oatimate formed of the native character, and of 
tho effect which indulgence would produce. 
1 Hope,’ ho said, m a letter to the- govern. ».•- 
general, 4 1 am firmly convinced, should bo held 
out to aJl those who were not ringleaders oi 
actually concerned in mut der and violence. Many 
arc in tiic rebels’ ranks dcr.uiw they could not 
• 1 »wuy: many certainly thought we were 
trickin'• them out of thnir curie; and this c 
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SPREAD OP DISAFFECTION IN MAY. 


tlio la to disturbance:*, who are desirous 
oT going to tlieir own homes, and who givo up 
♦heir arms at the nearest government civil or 
military post, and retire quietly, shall bo per¬ 
mitted to do so unmolested.’ To this another 
sentence Was added, in a less prominent form: 

‘ Every evil-minded instigator in the disturbances, 
and those guilty of heinous crimes against private 
person?, shall bo punished’ Mr Colvin earnestly 
solicited the assent of the Calcutta government to 
this proclamation ; hut the assent was as earnestly 
withheld. Viscount Canning telegraphed orders 
back to Agra to recall the proclamation as 
quickly as possible, and to substitute another 
sent for that purpose. * Use every possible 
means to stop tlio circulation of the proclama¬ 
tion .... do everything to stop its operation.’ 
Mr Colvin was obliged to nnuounco the abru¬ 
ption of l)i9 own proclamation by a second 
which contained thc~o words: ‘Every soldier of a 
regiment which, although it has deserted its post, 
has not committed outrages, will receive free 
pardon if he immediately deliver up his arms to 
the civil or military authority, and if no heinous 
crimes bo shown to have been perpetrated by 
himself personally. This ofifer of free and uncon¬ 
ditional pardon cannot lc extended to those regin nts 
iolr. h have lilted or wound'd their odeers or other 
person*, or which have been concerned in the commis¬ 
sion of cruel outrages.' Mr Colvin wished to pardon 
all who would give up their arms, except a few 
ringleaders, and persons individually engaged in 
outrage; while Viscount Canning wished to exempt 
from this pardon such regiments as had boon en¬ 
gaged in tlio murderous atrocities at Meerut, Delhi, 
and elsewhere. General Anson,thecommandor-in- 
cliicf. died before his opinion could ho uii dit; hut 
the (fdcutta government, and (at a later date) tlio 
J*ri!i"h . vurmmnt and tho Bn l id i public, ngr vd 
with the governor-;;* ncrnl. Mr Colvin was pine. 1 
in a most perplexing p<Mtion ; for ho was edl- d 
upon to overturn liin own proceedings, thereby 
departing from a plan which he believed adequate 
for the purpose in ri and weal oiling hi * 
authority in tho eye; of tlio natives. Caihting 
telegraphed to Colvin : ‘ The embarrassment in 
which your proclamation will place tho pm. ri- 
inent. and the commander in-cluef is vor> great 
while Colvin toll” raphoil to Canning: ‘Openly to 
undo my public act, 'where really iu* s’.ibstanlii'.l 
ehango h made, would fatally ahakn my p-v-.r 
for goud.’ Brigadier SSibbald, c*>tnniantUug the 
Itohilcnnd division, with Bareilly for Ins hoad- 
qnartors, j • ■.» 1 Mr Colvin in opinion on Inis 
matter ; he mid s ‘ Were tho men under my corn- 
maud full\ convinced that the ye*! 

[ feel assured their loyalty an 
may hr relied upon. 1 Tlv' gen on 
opinion has boon that stern mca6tti< v 
at that crisis; but It was ut 
hifelkdL .u* that these contradictory v ^ c 
11 \ • hem held ,i audi a time in hi di quarters. 

^' t<'i\ In, .•'TpeUiiilly hatapse t with theaccount*-; 


good couduet 
temkmey of 
i were itoors- 
iqmstionably 
ahotnd 


daily received from tho various important towns 
included in Ilia government, was nevertheless 
secure at Agra itself until towards the close of the 
month of May. Then, however, he found stem 
measures necessary. Having two regiments of 
native infantry with him, the 44th and tho (;7th, 
lie sent two companies, one of each regiment, 
to Muttra (on the Delhi road), to bring down 
treasure to Agra. On the road, they mutinied, 
murdered some of their officers, and hastened to 
join tho insurgents at Delhi. Mr Colvin at once 
resolved to disarm the remaining Companies of 
those regiments: this he was enabled to do by 
the presence of tlio 3d Europeans and Captain 
D’Oyley’s European field-batten' ; and the dis¬ 
arming was quietly effected on tho Jst of June. 
Shortly afterwards, a corps of volunteer lior.-o w as 
raised among the Europeans at Agra, and plaeoi l 
under the command of Lieutenant Great lied 
—ono of three brothers at that time active]*/ 
engaged h tho Company’s service. Thi, Corps 
rendered good service by putting down rebellious 
petty chieftains in the neighbourhood. Mr Colvin 
felt the full weight of his position ; the govern,»r- 
gcnoral was far from him in one direction, /ir 
John Lawrence far in another; while Sir Henry 
LawrencQ had no troops to spare, and the coin- 
mandcr-in-chicf could scarcely bo heard of. 

The great Mahratta stronghold, Gwalior, did 
not become a scene of mutiny until Jum ; we 
there tore need not notice the city (<r its chief, 
Scindiah, in this placo; but by following the 
fortunes of a portion of tho Gwalior Contingent, 
a regiment of irregular horse, we ;dvdl Irani 
much concerning tin state of the country round 
Aorn, and of the active services r< mired from 
Colvin 1 

the pnolrrcd rorvmes of the Contingent froni tN 
muhamj.ilt, Lieutenant OockWn reutv-d 
to lo ad half the regiment, together with" •, 
battery of guns. He Mailed on t& K, T.fi, * 
from Gwalior, and accomplished ti . • , * 

or T 'ly nn.,, A l y >^ *» »- -v 

... 

gurh, ilfty-llvo miles north of 
tbo sorvicofl or tlio ooiitiu'fu.t V.MV ,„ cr , ir , 
tho protection of the indipn mi,l the , i,iii„ lw 
Oockburn with his troop era m a rebuff *,,«»•(•. • 

miles to llaltrass on that dav, and tho run ..,g - , 
twenty-one miles on tho li)lh-~ a king shelter 
from the tremendous niid-dav heat in un\ dUapi 
dated bullditig that might olV r; and each »H!\tor 
keeping in sthre his only clean shir! 1 to mc» t the 
ftigitive ladicu fi-nm AllyginV Wlm* ho ..v.g 
and what lie lmd yet to > v, at Ally H, urn 
serious enough. This town v a. J de « d to u(Vr« t 
the operations of the British, not.ro mo di 
intrinsic importance, n- by its por.nun mi onft ui 
the i.nrcat lines of route* between V ' tern .v,,d 
western proviiki < of India. A* < '’ii.iiul . 
the road from Agra to Moe/ut ; an-' ilm tu 
hostile hands, it would necessarily add to the 
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attending’ the temporary loss of Delhi; 
(N2^i-ngihaf : the road both to Simla and to Lahore 
lid thus he interrupted. The town is so 


far, when the bright light behind us to 



surrounded by marshes and shallow pools, as to 
he almost unassailable in the rainy season. The 
fort consists of a regular polygon, with a broad 
and very deep ditch outside; it was of simple 
; construction at the time of its' capture by the 
I British in 1803, but has since been much strengtli- 
i cued and improved. The military cantonment, 

| the civil establishments, and the bazaar, are 
situated towards Coe], a little southward of the 
fort. At tho beginning of the troubles in May, 
Allygurh was under tho care of Mr Watson, as 
in igistrato and collector. There were in the place, 
at the time, the head-quarters and three or four 
l companies of the 9th regiment B. N. T. : the 
remainder of the regiment being in detachments 
at. Minpoorce, Etawah, and Bolundshuliur, towns 
furtner to the southeast. The troops at Allygurh 
behaved well and steadily during the first half 
of tho month ; but gradually a change supervened. 
A spy was one day caught endeavouring to excite 
the men. Lieutenant Cockhurn, in a private 
letter, thus narrates llie manner—quite melo¬ 
dramatic in its way—in which this villain was 
foiled : f An influential Brahmin of this neighbour¬ 
hood having Leon seen lurking about the lines for 
tho past day or two, a native non commissioned 
office? concealed n number of . < poys, an i induced 
Urn Brahmin to accompany him to where the men 
Pty hidden ; under pretence of \i< being a secluded 
: pot where lb* y might safely concert mat Lore. Thu 
Brahmin 11 k.) made overtures to the soldier, and 
told him that if he would persuade the men of tin; 
regiment to mutiny, he would furnish two thou¬ 
sand men to assist in murdering the Europeans and 
plumkring tho treasury. At a preconcerted signal, 
tho sepoys jumped up and secured the ruffian.* He 
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plainly that the cantonment was in flame?.’ The 
civilians and the officers of the Otli lost all except 
their horses and the clothes on their backs. 
Allygurh remained for a considerable time in 
the* hands of the insurgents: almost cutting off 
communication between the southeast and the 
northwest. 

While the refugees remained in safety at 
Hattrass, the troopers scoured the country to put 
down marauders and murderers—for it was a 
saturnalia of lawlessness. On the 21st, many of tho 
ruffians were captured, and speedily hanged. On 
the 22d, two headman of neighbouring villages 
joined the marauders in an attack on some 
English refugees, but were frustrated. On the 23d, 
Cockburn and his troop galloped off from Hattrass 
to Sarsncc, and rescued eighteen refugees from 
Allygurh. ‘Poor people ! They have sad tales to 

tell. One indigo planter, Mr- , has had one son 

murdered : another son, his wife, and himself, arc 
wounded. Ilis house and all he possessed have 
been destroyed. The very clothes were torn from 
their bade:; ; and even the poor women, naked and 
bleeding, insulted and abused, had to walk many 
miles. At length they received shelter from a 
kind-hearted native banker in the village where I 
found them; but even there the house in which i 
they were dickered was twice attacked.’ The good 
Samaritan—for there were some good and kind 
amid all the villainies that, surrounded them—gave 
two or three sheets to tho poor sufferers, to cover 
j their nakedness, and to enable them to proceed to 
| llatlrass. 

The 24th of May shewed how little the Gwalior 
troopers could be depended upon. Of two hundred 
and thirty that had been intrusted to Lieutenant 
Cockburn, a hundred and twenty suddenly 
mutinied, and galloped off to join the insurgents 
at Delin’. As the villagers began to shew symptoms 
of attacking him in his weakness, and as a hundred 
and ten troopers still stuck by their colours, 
he marched off that night nineteen miles from j 
Hat trass to Kundowlic. On (he road, the troopers 
told the lieutenant of many little grievances that 
had affectc l them at Gwalior, and that had partly 
led to the mutiny of the rest of tlicir body ; and be 
felt grateful that some at least of the number had 
remained true. During the remainder of the 
month, end in the early part ol June, thin dimi- 
nisi >( ■ ■ > • 

in skirmishing, attacking, or resistin'; at lacks ; the 
country around being m such a fright ml state, that 
a d >/< n villages were sometime '? seen in flames at J 
once—tho - ork of desperadoes, who took ad van t- 
a r c of a time ol anarchy. On one occasion, 

Co -kburn I nfiled a horde- of scoundrels by a e. pital 
stiaiugem Tiny l ad collected to the number of 
about five humkv 1. and wav plum!.Ting e r «'0 
I ono on thc\ road in a shameful manner. Tho 

lieutenant wont - Ibr them with fifty ti ,»mjhiv 
II. ; -Tg f.*’!!• rn be Mi'll ill a bidJuek-cayl a 1 
. , r t t'.ued vchi' ’ -cell a.-. v. wi< n u. nal'. ride i . 
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marauders taw this, they made a rush 
cr, and perhaps somethin" worse, believ¬ 
ing the cart to contain defenceless women; they 
approached, but the four men jumped up, fired 
their muskets, and by that signal brought Cockbum 
and his party forward. An exciting chase ensued, 
which ended in the death of fifty of the marauders, 
and the capture of many others. 

The 9th native regiment, it will be remembered, 
was quartered in four detachments at Allygurh, 
Minpooree, Etawah, and Bolundshuhur. At all 
four places the troops mutinied. At Etawah and 
Bolundshuhur, iho course of events was not so 
exciting as at Allygurh, although amply sufficient 
to try the tact and courage of the few officers and 
civilians stationed at those places. Minpooree, on 
flic road from Agra to Furruckabad, was, however, 
the scene of so smart an affair, that the governor- 
general, amid all liis harassing employments, 
made it a matter of special comment. The officer 
chiefly concerned was Lieutenant dc Kantzow; 
the date was May the 23d, when three com¬ 
panies of the 9th broke out into revolt. On 
the night of the 22d, news arrived that the 
chief portion of the regiment had mutinied at 
Allygurh, and it thence became at once doubt¬ 
ful whether the three companies at Minpooree 
could he depended upon. The magistrate and 
the collector of the district, acting with Lieutenant 
Crawford, resolved on removing all the English 
women and children for safety to Agra: this 
was done, promptly and successfully. A plan 
was agreed on, relating to the tlirco companies of 
native troops on the morrow ; hut tlio sepoys 
anticipated this plan by mutinying at four in the 
morning, and endeavouring to shoot down their 
officers. They loaded themselves with a great 
stoi i of ammunition, and tried—first to bring down 
thei? officers, and then to plunder the treasury and 
the bungalows. Lieutenant dc Kantzow, second 
in command under Craw ibid, confronted them 
undauntedly, reasoned with them, and endeavoured 
to stop them in their mad career. Some of tlio* 
men, attached to the chivalrous officer, dashed 
down several muskets levelled at him, and saved 
his life. But a terrible scene occurred at the 
treasury Do Kantzow, with a mere handful of 
j! banned jail-guards and j ad-officials, maintained 
a three hours’struggle against three companies of 
fully armed troops. The commandant had gone 
off; the collector also had made a hastv escape, 
deeming the magistrate’s conduct ‘romantic’ in 
remaining behind; and thus I)o Kanr/uv was 
loft to do the best he could at the treasury the 
magistrate elsewhere. De Kantzov. sent a hast) 
message, requesting flic magistrate to come ft* 
tho treasury, as it would male© one European the 
more for the sepoys to yoli at and attack. IIow 
I'Uig them r.pial struggle would have Teen niam- 
l; dn«’d, cannot he said; hut the magistrate found 
lentiul j 

Umt able to vdt the excited bi'p°)'<S and induce 
1,1 ■ *" to do ist from further violence. Huy did 



so: they decamped with a good deal of pro 
hut loithoui three lacs of rupees deposited in the 
treasury, and without taking one English life. 
Right indeed was it that Ik Ivantzow should 1 
receive the thanks of tho government j* for if he 
had flinched, Minpooree with its twenty thousand 
inhabitants would have been at tho mcr*cy e .of three 
hundred brutal armed men, ready to plunder 
natives as well as Feringhces. 

It was about one week after this event that 
Captain Carey, of tho 17th B. N. I., rode into 
Minpooree, the only remaining one of four English 
officers who had been endeavouring to render 
useful service in the neighbourhood. They were 
at the head of a small body of native cavalry. The 
sowars suddenly turned upon them in an open 
road. Major Hayes, military secretary to bir 
Henry Lawrence—a great oriental scholar and 
most able officer, whom General Wheeler had 
just before solicited Sir Ilcnrv to send him 
to open the communications with Agra/—was 
instantly cut down with a sword, liis head 
frightfully hacked, his right hand cut offi, his 
loft mutilated. Another, Lieutenant Favors 
had his head nearly severed from liis body by 1 
dastardly villain, while the unfortfifiatc young 
officer was drinking at a well. An old* Sikh 
rushed forward to prevent the atrocity, hut was 
repelled with the words: *AVhat! are you with 
these Kaffirs? Look to yourself!’ Lieutenant 
Barber, adjutant of the 2d irregular cavalry, made 
an attempt to escape, hut was shot down, cut io* 
pieces, robbed, and left dead. Tho fourth, C.i ..iffin 
C ray, li listed to the keels of his good horse j on 
lie galloped ever fields and roads," followed hv a 
troop of blood-thirsty miscreants, veiling and firing 
; s the\ rode. Happily, jusi as his steed was about j 
tos.nk through exhaustion, his pursues <\ive up 
the chase. Ho rear bed Minpoofeo in saIVu • uul 
on the* 1st ,f dune, loUmu-j tf.o mailed v.maiu, 
of Ins Hirco poor coropnm ms to tin C rivo 

Another exploit connected with Minpooree dnll 

• ::'y u U1 words of Lieutenant <I C K ni»w 

.Hording ns it does one among ,„ Huy . j- 

tiic extraordinary re fconwew 

exposed ut that turbulent period, and uf the 
rattling, quick-witted, ft arh ss, perm i. 
which such dangers were met, and aft rwanls 
described in the 1 liters written to friends at liio.u 
—letters that admit the reader bold lift the .mus 
in a way not possible in t fficial dispatcher * j .* 
returning from reconnoitring, when information 
was brought mo that live troopers oi tin. . tU b h 
cavalry (nali\p) were coming along the road. An 


* Visrount Canning, in u Kitov written c :V ‘.Mi >'f 1m, • to 
lieutenant do Kuntrow. R id: ‘ 1 have i U o nor mi»t oi j,. . n 
l lospfV- l « vnot y 

>f ‘ 011 


couduct with on admiration 
describe. Young In j ear*, and 
btvd fiivt.n to yo.tr biahr' S' li 
1'ivtlence, hcjU ju'Uinent, and to 
l>r ...t. ] l-.'" you to bcii vc li 
me. T write tlii. j»i unco, tint tin 
l;f»<nvn to you Unit our oomluu* 
will, «»' eoov.n-, v," ivo n r>t"v • f< 
the mill ..ry «1q M . Imvnt . r tin ! 
ftcrvLe. 
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pursuit was of course ordered by me, 
Thy thirty-nino troopers toro away at full 
speed after them. I was just coming up to them, 
and hail already let drive among the murdering 
villains; when, lo! I came upon two hundred of 
their comrades, all armed with swords, and some 
with carbines. A smart fire was kept up at a 
distance of not more than twenty-tivo yards. 
What could thirty-nine do against two hundred 
regular trooper3, well horsed and armed—-par¬ 
ticularly when walked into by the bullets of a 
bundled of tlic infantry! I ordered a retreat, 
but my cavalry could not get away from troopers 
mounted upon good stud-bred horses; so we were 
goon overtaken, and then commenced the shindy 
in earnest. Twelve troopers surrounded me: the 
first, Mohammedan priest, I shot through the 
breast just as lie was cutting me down. This was 
my only pistol, so I was helpless as regards 
weapons, save my sword; this guarded off a 
swingeing cut given me by number two, as also 
another by number three; but the fun could not 
In t. I bitterly mourned not having a couple of 
revolvers, for I could have shot every man. My 
sv ord was cut down, and I got a slash on the head 
that blinded me; another on the arm that glanced 
and only took a slice off; the third caught me on 
tlio side, but also glanced and hit me eideways. I 
know not liow I aped: Cod only knows, as 
i wlive a ninst one. w- re loarful odd' - , especially as 
,i v/n* mounted on a pony bare nclc. Escape, 
lu'v. oviT, 1 din.’ T nty-four out of his thirty-nino 
troopers wrro killed, wounded, or missing. 

The region lately noticed, including the to 
of Allvgurh, Hattr s, Etawab, Minpoorec, <fcc., 
was iinmerly included in Itohilcund, or the land 
Of the Itohillas ; but according to the territorial or 
political division adopted by the Company, it is 
now juiril;- in the Meerut division, and partly 
i id of Agra; while the present Itohilcund 
division is wholly on the left bank of tho Ganges. 
Tiieie technical distinctions are, however, a matter 
of very little importance in connection with tho 
pit.crs 9 « S the Revolt; For the insubordinate 
Bcjioys * cm pied and imitated each other wholly in 
derogat'd of mere conventional boundaries. Wo 
a.iiu iiuw folio* the stream of insurrection across 
tii*' Ganges, anil shew how deplorable was the 
inr ruby, hov rad tlie Bufferings, that began thcro 
toward: iho close of May. 

Tho di: 1 riots of Itohilcund in its modern or 
1 ;> are are Bareilly, Bood lyowi or Budaon, 
lud juli.it poor, Moonuiahad, and Rijn our, each 
named after a chief town ; and not only were tho 
whole of these to\s ns more 
tli»mmliont the intervening 


It 


cantonment.' were H 1 
Norvsnts of tin; Con11 


t. into u 
111 some 

muv, chi 


les*8 disturbed, but 
nntry the military 
fir* me-— figuratively 
Vi COM the civil 


in 


•ly inagiuiratcs ami 
re 4 i»ue codec! a.., mule their 'Heap© with their 
v in»': i and children, leaving tho mutineers (»> 

i<.\ ip the nations nnd pillage the tmunirioR; in 
ouuma iho vil ■ mints, led ouc of ihelr 


number possessing tact and resolution, held 
marauders at hay until assistance could bo pro¬ 
cured ; while in many cases the. English officers of 
native regiments, 'as well as the civilians, yielded — 
by flight or by death— only after a determined 
resistance. 

Two of the towns above named.. Bareilly and 
Boodayoun, will suffice at present to illustrate tho 
state of affairs in Rohilcund. Sunday, as we have 
often had occasion to observe, was a favourite day 
for the native outbreaks; and it was on Sunday 
the 31st of May that tho miseries at Bareilly 
began. The 18th and 68th regiments N. I. were 
cantoned thero. The bungalow of Colonel Troup 
was suddenly surrounded by two companies of his 
own regiment, tho 68th : and it was only by a 
hasty exit through a side-door that ho escaped 
death. During many previous days and nights 
tho troops had been in a rebellious state; the 
English, civilians and military, had slept in their 
clothes, with pistols ready loaded, and horses kept 
ready saddled. Tho ladies had all been sent up 
for safety to Nynee Tal; and thus, when the 
struggle arose, tho officers had only themselves to 
protect. This word 4 ladies,’ however, is to be 
interpreted in its conventional sense; for many 
women in a humbler grade of life, together with 
their children, remained in tho town ; and among 
these some deplorable scenes occurred. The 
members of one family were brought before a 
mthk'S fellow who assumed some kind of 
authority; and in a very few minutes their heads 
were severed from their hodic.i. At tho samo 
time, Mr Robertson the judgy two medical men, 
the professors of the college, and others, wue 
subjected to a mock trial and publicly hanged. 
The mutinous sepoys took aim in the most deli¬ 
berate way at their officers, while the latter were 
fleeing; Mr Alexander, commissioner of Bareilly, 
though ill at tho time, was fore: 1 to mount hk 
horse and gallop off as the only means of saving 
his life, amid a shower of bullets and a rape-phot— 
for tho treacherous villains not only ut-cd muskets 
and rifles, hut fired grape from tho cannon. Many 
of the gentlemen rodo off in haste without any 
head-coverings the ray3 of an Indian -an pour¬ 
ing down upon them in full baa *. When tho 
English were driven out, tho Mohammedans and 
Hindoos began to fight fiercely against each other 
for pox sion of the treasure— o:m* union,; many 
indications that plui: r " was at 1 .' t. as strong a 
desire as rovengo in impelling tbo nutnop to deeds 
of violence. 

The name of Nyneo Td te »• 1 i* 

above p .. . a i; and it may ho well to under¬ 
stand on what ground that town was r:» often 
named is ilh ctinuM solicitude by ,/n u n ; 

m arduous :diw:-h . in unions parts of the north 
of India. Hyn. Tai n a Inuithy q )ot 01l n 10 
haiiU of h beautiful J^he, a few mil* „t from Alinoru 
in Kuinaon, r ! - d f J| i from tb Hopauler 
i- • It • ■ mil* "d 11 1 ^ r '»ge.; to the Goiadffi,, c'/ 
\ ) iid ui id riudit timeve when if. war. i-Mi p' *r ' 
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by tho British; since which occur- 
r^ncrrsiho lato owners have been friondly neigh¬ 
bours within their own territory of Nopaul. 
Nynco Tal became a second Simla during tho 
disturbances. Women and children, if their lives 
woro spared at the scenes of tumult, were hurried 
oft' to tho places ju 3 t named, and to one or two 
other towns among the hills—there to remain till 
days of peace returned, or till means of safo con¬ 
veyance to Calcutta or Bombay could be procured. 
When the troubles in Rohileund commenced; 
when Bareilly and Boodayoun, Mooradabad and 
Sbahjchanpoor, fell into the hands of the rebels— 
all fled to Nynco Tal who could. Captain Ramsey, 
commanding at that town, at oneo made arrange¬ 
ments for protecting the poor fugitives; ho formed 
the gentlemen of the station ini'* a militia, who 
took it in turn to fulfil tho dutios of an armed 
patrol, to keep in order the dacoits and other 
ruffians in.the neighbourhood; lie laid in a store 
of throo months’ provisions for all tho mouth.: in 
tho place ; and he armed tho station and the roads 
v.ith companion of a O.oorklia regiment. The.o 
G urkhas, it may bo well hore to explain, arc of 
Mongol origin, but smaller and darker than the 
real Chiue.o. They belong to Nepaul, and first 
b< canto familiar to the British by tlioir resoluto 
soldierly qualities during tlio Ncpaulcsc war. 
Although Hindoos by religion, they have little or 
nothing of cast© prejudice, and sympathise but 
slightly with tho Hindoos of tho plain i. Being 
natives of a somewhat poor country, they have, 
shown a readiness hi reeom. year.; to accept. 
Company’s pay m; auxiliary tronpa j und it v..... 
a very ’ important lint to thorn concerned in 
queuing tlio revolt. ihrit the Ooorkhaa martin 
a (1 -j . dlio, rather to r.imiin f fitful to fin ir 
British paymaster*, (litu to join n»o standard of 
rapine and murder. 

Bareilly, ».vo hnvo Just scon, was .»no of tho 

towns from which fugitive ladies were sent far 
safety to Nyncc Tal; and now tho town of 
Boodayoun, on tho road from Agra lo Bareilly, 
comes for notice under similar conditions. Con¬ 
sidering that the course of public events often 
receives illustration of a r mark'd lo kind from 
tho experience of single individuals, wo shall 
treat the affairs of Boodayoun in eounoction 
wiili the strange adventures of one of the Oonl- 

iia.iv’s civil servant—adventures «... bo deeply 

dislie-ing as those of the fugidves from Delhi, 
m during a much longer period, and 
bringing to light a much larger number of fads 
eon itk the feelings and position of the 

natives in the disturbed districts. The wimdeur, 
U\ Edwards, collector of the Boodayoun district, 
was more than three in reaching CnwDp:*ro 

from Boodayoun—a distance scarcely 0 \ci a 
hundred miles by road. Ab'Ut the mi<hll<3 of 
May, the districts on both buU^ oi ho Ci.ui;c* 

* cunning vri\ disturbed, Mr Edwards .soil f his 
' v **o and child for refuge to Nynec Tab He 
tho * T r Europe;-© office! in ©hatgo of the 


Boodayoun district, and felt his anxieties 
deepen as rumours reached him of disturbances 
in other quarters. At the end of tlio month, 
nows of tho revolt at Bareilly a died to hi-, 
difficulties ; for the mutineers and :i band of 
liberated prisoners v.vr;' < Wjjf frum 

place to Boodayoun. Mr Edwards ex -presses bis 
opinion that the mutiny was aggravated by tnc 
laws, or the course adopted by tho civil coin;.-, 
concerning landed property. Landed rights and 
inter©* "Id by order of the courts fot* po 

debts; they were bought by strangers, who had 
no particular sympathy with the people ; and the 
old landowners, regarded with something like 
affection by tlio peasantry, were thrown into a 
discontented state. Evidence was soon afforded 
thftt thea© dispossessed landowners joined tho 
mutineers, not from a political motive, but l.> 
sci/c hold of their old estates .during ,i time <h J 
turmoil and violence. ‘The danger now U, tliai 
they can never wish to see the same government 
restored to power ; fearing, as they nruundly must, 
that they will have again to giro up po.^t^ion of 
their estates.’ This subject, of landed tenure in 
India, will call lor further illusti nioa in fulure 
pages, in relation to tho condition of the people. 

Narrowly escaping pciil himself, .ir Edwards, 
on the 1st of June, saw that iljghr was his only 
chance. There who two English indigofflanters 
in tlio neighbourhood, together with number Ervo- 
1 '.an, whodotennincii to accompany him whe ever 
ho went, thinking tluiir sc id be 

■ - 

natives vljo might •dnflinr opo pc ,, ju|n J would prob¬ 
ably hert<at© to receive four; m i ;-v it p., cl, ou 
so\erftl occa. ionf., ilo Muvtyd ofi' on Jiorwlock 
arcompenird by tbe oth,; th r <^, ,[ \, y n fflll hfui 
! »Mi hcruiut, Wwmov Nngl), who „ 0 xer dewtH 
him ibmuph all Tho wor]uv v t . 

Mr Edward* at thin moment court md oi the 
clothes on his back, a revolver, a wp (! 
and a Now Testament. During tb c 'pi!,. 5 r ‘J j* 11 . 1 
thoy galloped from village to vill- , ’ ' 

f..mvl tho native* lavonml.:, or' l,V liK * ‘ 
forced to floe when most in need uf 
red. They crossed the Congo* t« . ,1. 

time-, tracing out a strain ; 

hope of avoiding dnv.yors. Tho wn ’ tlrt. h 
made an attempt to reach FuttcVh^ r ri l4 , 
suffered much, and ou© life w: s I i. 
attempt; the rest, alter many daw, 1 .; h. 1 
FutteJiur, where Mr V\ -vn was the (’"mpjuiy # 
collector. Native trooju wero mutinying, »«• 
consulting whether to mu uy : European' wuv 
departing ; and it. soon became cvid< id 11 1 uI. 
Futteghur would no longer ho a place ol safety 
either for Trobyn or for Edwnv*U FbuhL , ain 
became ne« ce v. mid under nu\\ juimmiis uiv- 
cutnstaii CH, fur a lady and four children »■, au 
to be prole.ted; but Jmw to floe, and v ’b\nier > 
becamo anx »ua quest ion''. i’av af f r day pa 
befovo a friendly native c uld safely plm. an 
<.ti ape for thorn 1 y boat, c a ul mtiraudcrn 
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every side; and at last tlic danger 
became so imminent that it was resolved to cross 
the Ganges, and seek an asylum in a very 
desolate spot, out of the way of the mutineers. 
Here was presented a curious exemplification of 
‘lucky’ and ‘unlucky’ days as viewed by the 
natives. % A lucky day having been found for our 
atari,’ say. Mr Edwards, ‘ we were to go when the 
moon ro. e; hut this moon-rise was not till three 
o’clock on the morning after that fixed for the 
a tart. This the Thakoors were not at first aware 


& 


of. I was wakened about eleven o’clock by one of 
them, wTio said that the fact had just come to his 
knowledge, and that it was Accessary that some¬ 
thing belonging to us should start at once, as this 
would equally secure the lucky influence of the 
day, even though rvc ourselves should not start till 
next morning. A table-fork was accordingly given 
him, with which lie went off quite satisfied, and 
which was sent by a bearer towards the village 
we were to proceed to.’ Under the happy influence 
of this table-fork, the wanderers set forth by night, 



Nyncc Tal—a refuge for European fugitive.'. 


Mr* J’robyn end Lor hildreu riding on an 
-ItT.buut, an l (ho men walking on roads almost 
mipu. ■!with mud. They reached the stream; 
th j uo> ed in a hunt; they walked some distance 
amid torrents of min, Mr Edwards ‘carrying poor 
baby / and then tiiey reached the village, ltunj- 
i niub i\ .•tired for their temporary homo. “What 
•i h u.*«. it v■ n-4! * The place intended for tho 
i'lohyiiu v,a a wretched hovel occupied by 
l»kjtinP>. •, .>?»rl fllihy beyond exprov-^.m, tho mcll 
. til|in:r, and '.lie mud and dirt over »>ur ; 

Mv If. within mo ns J laid down my little 

I a m a < h irp ..* By the exerciic of ingenuity, 
i i ex ii*n moral icon.-' eh. mber was till* 1 up in tho 
ioof. J M t rin^ a long sojourn hero in tlio rainy 
m iii.oii. Mr Edwards wrote a letter to his wife nt 
Xyien Mai, nndet the following odd circuin- 
ntnu-.e*: ‘I imd hut r. runill scrap of j>»iper on 
w» ii «... write my two nob *«, and ju*fc tlic slump 
et’ .» Iva J-poucd • we had noil her pentt nor ink. In 


the middle of my writing, the pencil-point broke; 
ami when I commenced repointing it, the whole 
f* 11 out, there being just a speck of lead left, l wn > 
in despair ; hut was fortunately aide to refi n tb«• 
atom, and to finish two short potfl - -ah(>ui 
inch square each: it was all (he man could con- | 
coni about him. 1 then steeped tin* notes in «, 
little milk, and put them out to dry in the sun. 

At onco a crow pounced on one and carried it 
olh and l of course thought it was l«»si «or over. 

\Yu/.eor Singh, however, saw and follow. ! tlic 
creature, and movned the note alter a long 
dm:-o ’ Sr-VTill wo', .’u ; ‘ poor hahy’ died ; 
then an elder child both -inking under the 
privati is tin had had to endure their anxious 
n ,,with ah h*-v lender solicitude, being muffle i 
forth : n pvo-eii** ’b in. Mr Luvaid } who was ! 
one -d tin.- - tha* ih'.'^/ht the nmirx M 0 f Qgdo | 
an unwi j nieiupiiiv paid, in rolaliuit 1i> rumour 
|b;<; < tub h:i i bee., ' v od m ita kiip . i v . .mid 
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such an equitable measure at another 
time; but now it would be, if true, a sign of a 
falling cause and of great weakness, which is 
1 fear our real ca^e.’ On another occasion, he 
heard ‘more rumours that the governor-genera 1 
and the King of Oudc had arrived at Cawnpore; 
and that Oude is then formally to be made over 
to the king.’ 'Whether Oudians or not, every¬ 
where he found the Mohammedans more hostile to 
the British than the Hindoos; and in some places 
the two bodies of religionists fought with each 
other. After many more weeks of delays and 
disappointments, the fugitives were started off 
down the Ganges to Cawnpore. In effecting this 
start, the ‘ lucky-day ’ principle was agaiu acted on. 
‘The astrologer had fixed an hour for starting. 
As it was not possible for us to go at the fortu¬ 
nate moment and secure the advantage, a shirt of 
mino and some garments of those who were to 
accompany me, were forwarded to a village some 
way on the road, which is considered equivalent 
to ourselves starting.’ Half-a-dozen times on their 
voyage were they in danger of being shot by 
hostile natives on shore ; but the fidelity and tact 
of the natives who had befriended them carried 
them through all their perils. At length they 
reached Cawnpore on the 1st of September, just 
three calendar months after Mr Edwards took his 
hasty departure from Boodayoun. 

This interesting train of adventures we have 
followed to its close, as illustrating so many points 
connected with (he state of India at the time ; 
but now attention must bo brought back to the 
month of May. 

West of the Rohilound district, and north¬ 
west of Allygurh and its neighbouring cluster 
of tcwiw, lie Meerut and Delhi, the two places 
at which tin atrocities were first manifested. 
Meerut, alter the departure of the three mutinous 
regiments on the night uf the 10th of May, and 
the revolt of the Sappers and Miners a lew d\\ •; 
afterwards, remained unmolested. Major-General 
Hcwett was too strong in European troops to be 
attacked, although his force took part in many 
operations against, the rebels elsewhere. Several 
prisoners, p ■ »vcd to have boon engaged in the 
murderous work of the 10th, wore hanged. On 
the other baud, many sowar? of the 3d native 
cavalry, instead of goiiO' to Delhi, spread terror 
among the villagers' near Meerut. One-of the last 
military dispatches of the commandewin cliiei w in 

t.o 1 lewelt, announcing hifi intention to send me 

of his avail h lo troops from Kiunaul by Liiagput 
and Fan ip at, to Delhi, and requesting llewet-t to 
do:.patch from Meerut an auxiliary force. This 
force die directed should eon- h f ' <>l 1 •> v » i lro. 4 
of caral>tours, a .hug of the C'Hh Hides, o »ight 
field-batterv, a troop of horse-artillery. a vorps of 
ai till rynieii to work the siege-train, and as many 
s, M'i ' a he could, depend 1 pom Oeneia! Anson 
abu d that if he left Umballa on the 1st «>, 


iSL 


Mune, and if lit 


scut his lore, imm Meern. 


seventy or cigh 


,0th, when a united advance might be made upon 
Delhi ; but, as wc shall presently fee. the hand 
of death struck down the commandcr-in-chief civ 
this plan could be carried out; and the force from 
Meerut was placed at the disposal of another com¬ 
mander, under circumstances that will come under 
notice in tlicir proper place. 

Delhi, like Cawnpore, must he treated apart 
from other towns. The military proceedings 
connected with its recapture were so -in toasting, 
and carried on over so long a period ; it developed 
resources so startlingly large among the mutineers, 
besieging forces so lamentably small on the part 
of the British — that the whole will conveniently 
form a subject complete : n itself, to he treated 
when collateral events have been brought up to 
the proper level. Sutlicc it at present to s ;i y 
that the mutineers over the whole of the north of 1 
India looked to the retention of Delhi as tl^ir 
great stronghold, their rock of defence ; while the 
British saw with equal clearness that the recapiure 
of that celebrated city -was an indispeiivible pre¬ 
liminary to the restoration of their pres:i go ami 
power in India. All the mutineers' from* other 
towns either hastened to Delhi, or calculated on 
its support to their cause, whatever that cause 
may have been; all the available British regi¬ 
ments, ou the other hand, few indeed as they were, 
cither hastened to Delhi, or bore it in memory 
during their other plans and proceedings. 

Just at the time when the services of a military 
commander were most needed in the regions of 
which Agra is the < intro, and when it was neees 
sary to he in constant communication with the 
governor-gen oral and authorities, General Anson 
c iiild not bo heard, ot ; he was supposed at Cal¬ 
cutta to I'o ' 1 7 in-where between SimR and .'Delhi ■ 
but d.'.K- ami telegraphs had Kui interbred with, 

, am, ' ,H : 1 . n ’ r “ V - t0r .V as in his 1UOV01U. ,'tS. 

Lawrence at Lucknow, ,1’nusonbv at Boiuu* i 
Whcolcr at Cawnpore, Colvin at Acre, How 
Meerut^ other commanders at Alhileib-i \ ]>• 
l’°» r > and elsewhere—all sai.l in • W.Mnn 

lwld our own lor a timo, but 1 , 0 * uni.- . u, i T|i 
speedily recaptured. Where i tin- .•uinmundoi- i„. 
chief? Viscount Canning sent uums.cvs jh . i f 
succession, during tlio second half of the monlb 
of May, entreating (loner M.Ausou to Vtnq all h.- 
power to bear on Delhi, as quickly ns pjsvbu* 
Duplicate telegram:., wore sent by dittcruit routes, 
in hopes that one at least might reach it 
destination tqfely; and every telegram \ At ti u ? 
same story—tliat Britu.U lud' wa in peril 
Ion ; as Delhi was not in British hand . .aft* 
from rrturdorci'8 and nmruudor- Major-; •• m*rnt 
.Sir llenry Barnard, military cunimnudov ol the 
Cmballa dbarie', rocoived b icgraphn ne\ .>u Mi 
11th of Mav of the outrages *'t Meerut met Delhi ; 
and immediately "id- an md Me p th q-dl .i , 
wall the information to General A. -oi» a' Kimln. 

nnb distant. Dio ojiuinander- 


i-ehi 


oueu husluiKH 


1 bum liis roiivoinen 


on the •*•!, they nr:Mtl meet at Bh ■ pvt on the i union- Die hills, tiimiu, a? > noticed in 
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is one of the sanatavia for the 
English in India, spots where pure air and 
moderate temperature restore to the jaded body 
some of the strength, and to the equally jaded 
spirits soiii c of die elasticity, which are so readily 
lost in the burning plains further south. The 
poorer class among the Europeans cannot afford 
tic, h: diligence, for the cost is too great; but the 
principal servants of the Company often take 
advauia m of thi health-restoring and invigor¬ 
ating climate—where the average temperature 
of the year is not above 65 ° F. The question 
has been frequently discussed, and is not with¬ 
out c<gcuey, whether the commander-in-chief 
fhtljr in remaining at that remote spot 
during the first twenty weeks in the year, 
'then so many suspicious symptoms were ob¬ 
servable among the native troops at Calcutta, 
dumdum, 13arrack]iorb, Berliampore, Luckuow, 
Meerut, uiul Umballa. Ho could know nothing 
of the occurrences at those places but what 
th i telegraphic wires and the postal daks told 
him; m-Y'_'rtholc_'ii, if they told him the truth, 
m.d nil the tiuth, it poems difficult to under¬ 
stand, unless illnc s paralysed his efforts, why 
be, the thief of the army, remained quiescent 
at a spot mere than a ilioujand miles from 
C* leutta. 

Startled h'j the nuv/a, tlu commander-iu-chicf 
q’uii ’ . mla, and ioo tened fo L mballa, the 

station on the great Indian 
hi livw\. ; then became sensibly felt, both by 
An •:» and Barnard, how insufficient were the 
appliances at their disposal. The magazines at 
(j in balk’ were m arly empty of stores and ammu- 
obion; the reserve artillery-wagons were at 
FhiUoLir, ciulpy miles away; the native infantry 
! ’o in a vciy disaff etod elate: the European 
j-i*‘ups Were at various distances from Umballa; 

lniwarnl officers declared it to be almost 
i .mofdbLi vu move any body of tj ops, in the 
id huh c of heee ary supplies tor a column in the 
ib id ; *iid iLh* medical officers dwelt on the danger 
“ .nurebiug troops iu file lioi . a*-nj, and on the 
wrut of conveyance for nick and wounded. Iti 
pV'*;. uhnont o- crylhing was wanting, noccMHiiry 
lor thr • poralioiiB of an army. The generals set 
C*'Work, Waver* they ord«. ml ‘ho 2d European 
l*n , -iiit_ ll * <% Im.i ( |, fVoiu Kubathoo to Umballa; 
Mo WuwoHti Jiiutaliuu to escort a siege-train 
and ammunition Plum Ehillour ’ > Umbull t. lx 
v.infmnl of Uic Suppers and Minors to proceed 
b"m l . oli ve i j Mccnit ; and tin iifi ln.guinr 

• at Uanti. 

Anh" the same tittle i tf&cd tbo pnioral onlur 
«»lr. ‘dy adverted to, inviting the uativ 
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Queen’s 75th foot, the 1st and 2d European 
Fusiliers, the 5th f.nd GOtli native infantry, and 
two troops of European horse-artillery; but the 
European regiments were all far short of their 
full strength.^ Symptoms soon appeared that the 
5th and °60tb native infantry were not to be 
relied upon for fidelity; and .General Anson 
thereupon strengthened his force at Umballa 
with such European regiments as were obtain¬ 
able. He was nevertheless in great perplexity 
how to shape his course ; for so many wires had 
been cut and so many daks stopped, that ho knew 
little of the progress of events around Delhi and 
Agra. Being new to India and Indian warfare, 
also, and having received his appointment to that 
high command rather through political connections 
than in reference to any experience derived from 
Asiatic campaigning, ho was dependent on those 
around him for suggestions concerning the best 
mode of grappling with the difficulties that wero 
presented. These suggestions, iu all probability, 
were not quite harmonious; for it has long been 
known that, in circumstances of emergency, the 
civil and mililaij T officers of the Company, view¬ 
ing occurrences under different aspects or from 
different points of view, often arrived at different 
estimates as to the malady to be remedied, and at 
different suggestions as to (lie remedy to bo applied. 
At. the Critical time in qtl&i ion, however, I U iiic 
officers, rii\il ay well as miliiary, assented to the 
conclusion that Delhi must be taken at any cost ; 
and m the 21,t of May, the first division of n 
mall but well-composed forco set out from 
Umballa on the road to Delhi. General Anson 
left on the 25th, and arrived on the 2Glh at 
Klimaul, to be* nearer the scene of active opera¬ 
tions ; hut there death carried him off. IIo died 
of cholera on the next day, the 27th of May. 

With a governor-general a thousand miles away, 
the chief officers at and near Kuntanl Fettled 
among themselves as best they could, according to 
the rules of the service, the distribution of duties, 
an til official appointments could be me. la from 
Calcutta. Major-general Sir Henry Barnard 
became temporary command.* , an*i Major gcnoial 
Reid second under him Wlun lIjo governor- 
general received this news, he a n*, for »Sir FnLrick 
Grant, u former experienced mljduut-gomial ol 
tho Bengal army, from Madia-, to nsauirn (he 
office of commander*in-chitf : but the off r, 
nt that time Wcv.\v;ii»l of Delhi—Itarmud, ltoid, 
Wilson, and others- liad dill th * responsibility 
of bidding with 11 rebels. Sir »b nry Banuii.i. 
as lompoiaiy chid. tuiA clnifpo of the expedition 
to Delhi—with whut reeutti will b in ihj 

proper place. 

The ved- ns l y »: •.; w* b uoi'bwi.d, and -ail li- 
west of jidh* 1 '* tin- peculiarly iffii! they arc 
of ;r? •* a ■ '■ bvili Bombay or ; ofn Kur.a lit .* 
than from ( .b.utia Our of thj» vor m, i tn j, , uu ,i 
. Ii. urn tnvico i comuetiun with ho j, >U -- 

• 1 Hi iei M.c |a .m '• a*aii; \ ' f the ci. ,o\.u> 1.1 of 
tlu» tloo 1 y nuM v i ' my to oehirofit the mn'i ioi!. 
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belonging to that of Bengal. It is 
difficult to overrate the value of the difference 
between the two armies. Had they been formed 
of like materials, organised on a like system, and 
officered iti a like ratio, the probability is that 
the mutiny would have been greatly increased 
in extent—the same motives, be they reasonable 
or unreasonable, bring alike applicable to both 
armies. Of the degree to which the Bombay 
regiments shewed fidelity, while those of Bengal 
unfurled the banner of rebellion, ihoro will be 
frequent occasions to speak in future pages. The 


subject is only mentioned here to explain why 
the western parts of India are not treated in 
the present chapter. There were, it is true, dis¬ 
turbances at Neemuch and NuseeraLad, and at 
various places in Rajpootana, the Punjaub, and 
Sinde; but these will better be treated in later 
nages, in connection rather with Bombay than 
with Calcutta as head-quarters. Enough has been 
said to show over how wide an area the taint of 
disaffection spread during the month of May—to 
break out into something much more terrible in 
the next following mouth. 


Sates. 


Indian HaUrnyf .—An interfiling question pro? its 
itself, in connection with tie subject of the pre-ant ehnp;a- 
—Whether the Revolt would bavo Lcun possible bad lie 
railways 1 ecu <• '.apk-U d ? The rebels it is true, might have 
forced up or dislocated the rails, or might hiivo tampered v. ith 
the locomotives They might, on the other bund, if power¬ 
fully concentrated, have used the railways for their own 
purposes, and thus made them an* auxiliary to rebellion. 
Nevertheless, the balance oi probability is in favour of the 
government—that is, the government would have derived 
more advantage than the insurgents from the existence of 
railways between tliu great towns of India. The difficulties, 
so ; reat as to lie nlnu - t insuperable, in transporting troops 
from one placo to another,.have be n amply illustrated in 
tbi- and the preceding chapb. ra; we hove wen how dak 
and pubinqaln Uurers, bullocks cud elephants, ckakand 
Wagons, Ganges steamers and uativc boats, were bitmght 
into requisition, and how painfully slow was the ].,, gross 
m.ub-. The 121. miles ot railway "from <\d uln to lhince* 
aiugv wen- found so useful, iu enabling the English soldiers 
to pk .i fwifUy over th.» firnt part of their ji-uruuy, that 
there can hardly !c a doubt of tbc important tantlta which 
would hnvj followed ;'.n extension <>f the system. Even If 
n I*. • fu'our \ \ I.o iaki u in t. hif ion to B i.. .1 : , i 
the Northwest .‘name ill*- adv.iura p; would • aip, 
ti on ably luvo been un tho id.- • £ tin- a*, worn in out in thu | 
Bombay an-.l Madras prmideu. h », where db ofR. lion w.vi 
gliei ii 'iilv in a wry tdiuht d •; a 1 l 0 y.-i M.uibl 
have Huffies t to 80!.d ll.iu) i K',l the nth of Indm by 
rail, rul Bombay and Jubl uljmor to Miv/Apor -, in tho 
immediate vicinity of tho radons v.iiuro lliur wuvhc*. 
were most noedod. 

Although the ltaueV"'!' • b iu«'h •:£ t!io E.ir.L ladi.wi 
Railway wai the only portion open in tU- uorlh of India, 
there was: a eut'iiou the in in line between Alhibnbad r nd 

t'awnjinvo in.uly linishcd atil ‘ time ..f the on 1 , »k. T»' 

• 

Calcutta up to Allahabad? it «htn ! sm through : 
iK.ab, 1 ,iwc n the U .m; c. • 1 the to A, ,n ; n wdl 

follow the Jumna from A op T -' b i 1 VjiL then 
t trike 0 u mrll^estwM-d t* Mheiw—ta U •ntiimcd ai 
Homo future . n. * through U e I’m j. nb. to lVln-vur. 
Dm it, thvHunm.cr "f i •..//, the iin i lndUConi|Ui. 
parad/aUhei , fc of puilk’D -id, un^:i i tL.iuu: mo 
ot the Minolta rail" >'fi -* r •‘btoh *-i u : \ uw bad. 

been adopu . nd r C- i h uO-v**m-d "t .. * • “•‘ M 1 • 

rate »,f intern* t had been $ ra u.* • 1 bi ' < ' • 

Tho (locum■ ut th» i urti'-*ti’’..iV rdvmL A/no w v>. 
•;> tailv.ty in Jndit . CMated to <• « - r,r » i » 
I' 1 ' wiih-ii a dividend r; i’.liars', ii tee l to 1 ■ : 

• 

• t '.'Miiiur d u ; Av t ‘u ian !. •. 'i'.nnted '.'* I- w . h 

, in ill iuii u[i rling. All tho v ks of von !ru- ti are 

pinniicd on u prim j»le of solidity, not oheopuei : f.r it i 


expected &ey will oil be remunerative. Amr.gev *nlfl nrj 
erywhcrc made for n double Ih 
being alone laid down until the tn fi ; c' is developed. Tho 
gauge is nine inches wider than the ‘narrow „ m 0 . ’ uf 
Pmglibh railways. The estimated average cn* A iK 
.Ak"ii) per mile, about one-fonrlb of the English nveraf* 

^ ,VU! / out of view, as an ehmient impo siblc to b 
torreclly calculated, tho amount of delay arising fr.in t.u; 
Ron olt, the govemmont named the pc»i I at which 
several sections of railway would prob-d ; bo fiuish<>l. 
In -uad of shewing the particular portions 1 . lon jm; icf^e- 
tivcly to tho live railway companies—the Bno Tudiao, the 
^ at ^ au Rttoinsula, tho Bombay and C ntryd Indin, 
the Sinde, and tho Madras—wo shall Amjdy nriongu the 
railways into ho groups, north and Eoulh, a*id ti'row 
w of the particulars into a tabulated form. 


RnUtOlt/u. 


NOKTHKRN INDIA. 


Length*. 


y x lo 11 iticc mure, 
Hi*. Cw u to H.gtnr.li I. . 
Av..' i.aliul to All.ili. Ixiil, 
Allahal aO to C'utMipDrf, 
Cow npuro to IMhl, . . . 

wo (o Jubbulpc* r, 
.l ii .LuJpoor to Jlhoouwnl 

1Oift%v»| to Oouirawnttcc 

<ioinra«rutt>.H* to Niurpoor, 
J li >=r •. 1 1 i > i ..Ilian, . 
Oa.liau t•• lujiuli.tj, . 

f UTftt I . Menu I.A.i 1, . 
l. nr.. |W t . Uytatat 
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SOUTHERN INDIA, 

Bombay to Poonah, . . 124 February loin. 

1'oonah to bhohtpfArc, . . 10 .% lift**. 

Sholaporv r.» Kiutnah, . iui Kivi of l;#u. 

K* (nth to Madras, . . ,3b' I’M ud |Ma. 

Madrw tv Awot, . . . <’ > «»u« n .1 Ut law. 

1 rvot to V ar‘ ubf.Ub . . rtU ' .'i y s u^j. 

Maiiros to Deypor . . . 4*1 H xeb ItUU•. 

Tl.« plan. i..i un Oudu uilwu 
• u , tbi\ » leui Id*^*. rv u»Unj 
lJtujwt lud id t, at that 

’ * Ut^ilman' ©i « 1 liju. It i>.- * . nt’y t/n 
'Mime non with the i ionu u.mdi d in vho iifr fc <u 
lb '■ > hcod.,vwi of a Village itb. r btln 1 th> 

nyriiuHt the Britidi, or u iwt l i*■ > 1..1-T " 
di turlutno^Hj according to tho I- ■ <>i liia 
tho vit v In* . ink < i bin (m"ii ini ci v ’ ’l bo 
<b " • vib,. ;o- .ymom in Imlia >^jnit« to 
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Before toe British entered India, private 
'''property in land \va? unknown; tho whole was considered 
to belong to the sovereign! The country was divided, by 
the Mohammodad rulers, into small holdings, cultivated 
each by a village community under a headman ; for which 
a rent v. as paid. For convenience of collecting thi i rent or 
revenue, zemindars were appointed, who either fanned the 
revenue'], or acted simply as agents for the ruling power. 
When the Marquis of Cornwallis, as governor-general, 
made great changes in the government of British India 
h id : - entury ago, be modified, amoug other matters, the 
i :• mind my ; but the collection of revenue remained. 

WLeth r, na some think, villages were thus formed by 
th ? early conquerors ; or whether they were natural eom- 
1/iLntions of men for mutual advantage— certain it is that 
Hu- village*system in the plains of Northern India was 
made dependent in a large degree on the peculiar institu- 
ti ai • *f rj.;u ‘To each man in a Hindoo village were 
appointed particular duties which were exclusively his, and 
which vr re in general transmitted to his descendants. The 
*hol no one family, which lived together 

and prospered on their public lands; whilst the private 
r member ... 

roinn lie. It became, then, the fairest well as the least 
til tl svenu 3 the 

m, agreed upon, by tl 

(native rev. mm collector) and the headman. This v .. 

1 • ■ ho, seated 

r miunr.tiuii villi th- chief men of the village, mana:- .1 it- 
afTuir , ami U«. ided upon the quota of each individ ! 
r. M . d 

, ui 

t* ri.//n iut n arly tho v.In l - of tin* liulian puninnula, litUu: 
r'-p-.i • 1 ; Htipjnii.il, owing to thu regulation# ut -to, with 

nili . kic: i f ..< “ly «.■ Cj umfl, i.ml nliuont in lt j. n l. nt of 
.»n,v i mji;'u rt lid on..’ "• 

N--i only in the headman’s position and duties defined; 

eaid to bt , -auisod 

*.i! 1 puioclh-l out by the mugulnr operation of the on etc 
principle. Each village manages its internal affairs ; taxes 
it &M to i • fund ■ i i inf' i . i! expense , as well os t m 
nvenuu due to the utote; decides Uirputc.i in the first 
r oO'cr >fli< 1 i 

1 • ‘j ,l u *' - a,, d there is thus a local government 

,wi mi 11 grcuta .government of the paramount state. 


■ b van :: Wxory and Pract.c, 


<tf Caste. 


One man is the scribe of the village; another, the constable 
or policeman; a third, the schoolmaster; a fourth, the 
doctor; a fifth, the astrologer and exorciscr; and so of the 
musician, the carpenter, the smith, tho worker in gold or 
jewels, the tailor, the worker in leather, the potter, the 
washerman—each considers that he has a prescriptive right 
to the work in his branch done within :he village, and to 
the payment for that work ; and each member of his family 
participates in this prescriptive right. This village-system 
is so interwoven with the habits and customs of tho 
Hindoos, that it outlives all changes going on around. Fir 
T. Metcalfe, who knew India wall, said: ‘Dynasty after' 
dynasty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds to revolution; 
Hindoo, Palau, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are all 
masters iu turn; but the village community remains the 
same. In times of trouble they arm and fortify themselves. 
If a hostile army passes through the country, the village 
communities collect their cattle within their walls, and let 
tho enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder and devastation 
• din I a themselves, and the force employed be 
irresistible, they ilee to friendly villages at a di stance; but 
when the storm has passed over, they return and resume 
their occupations. If a country remain for a series of 
years the scene of continued pillage and massacre, so that 
tho village ' dnnot be inhabited, the acatten 1 "ill . n rer- 
theless return whenever the pow'er of peaceable possession 
revives. A generation may pass away, but the succeeding 
i • neration will return. The i-cms will take tho places of 
their fathers; tho same site lor their village, tho same 
positions for the hom e s the same lands will bu reoecupied 
by 1 ho descendants of those who ore driven out when the 
' : won depopulated; and ft is not a trilling matter that 

i. ill drive tin m out, for they will oilcn maintain their po.'l 
through tijii*- • (f USsiurl.an-. and e.mvulaion, and najuiru 
. ti ii-t!» »mi\ii*iont to resist pillage and oppression. \.-itl» 

■ utLOett-c l hi.; union of the village ronunamtio.i, each one 
loriiun-; a . r-irat- littlo stab, in ii -If, has, I ounaivu, 
coutrilmt/.U more than any other to th- j.r. rvatiuu 
Of til . , ooj.1.. of India throu ;h all thu rovoluth r- ai d 
changes which tb -v base mifieroU.’* 

1 1 1 * r ily compivhoiu.il.lc how, ir, villa-.* connnunith-a 
tlniii rompiK-1 ly or-anir .-I, till) «I»ur/U' of j..., v -udi,,, adopted 
ly tho bcudm.m in any public exigency noconns of much 

. : toco It | , be s i <A oftit I manlfc tation 

ol the f i;-: ‘ of t? \ 

* Kcport of Select Coinraittto of llouec of Commons, 1 l.*U. 
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C II A P T E K VIII. 


1 U i: A 0 U E11Y AND ATItOCITIBS AT CAWSl’ORE. 


tounul. some of the tmfortmmtes wove Mil.it-. I 
at Cawnporo n-- nt ..(her place-, that i i 

to M| ik el- write felly „r thorn; even Im .n. h„,,|, 
ami tvoil.l-tvoni nil'll, aim.--! .«hr.ink fn.m 
perin lUo detail . .. Vaguo gruemli 

tics of langunyri- were cmploy-xl. i t \ short- .|i„n , 
lest tho use of precise words kIiouM lifi • Ii ii 
the Noil that liiil the hideous -tvii. . |S<» mu 1. w:\-% 

this foil, hu much were the fads urn in .stated, thn! ! 
persons of unblemished tm > olinia- t r iilin * t i 
regretted lli<? reticence ol’ tho pros,*. A uoldnnan 
hold in very hi, h eKtimuImn, die Kiri o! Slmm .. 
bury, on one occasion express'd n( a public 
meeting a wish that the daily journal * would 
pr < cod one stage thither I" ma’dn ■ the m mi mu) 

• lie known; on the .runt ! dial 1* icJUnnon, b\ 
learning more m the iv:d tr» '*>. aouM appreciate ; 
mor. fnllv die siniV-ri11:--• uf <t-- •• and 

i • »mit I'Y woim n, Iho heroism a'id t In i • ’' i pat i»*iK .* 
with which those ulforluy were I ein*, i..I thn 

ncucsiiy f, ' (not von'enure l e" ' tibmive ^u r (iV 

ou tho-ew ho I .i.l oid iml mi.* 1 o dfd d the dovi i ii 



O other events connected with 
the Revolt in India made no dec, 
&\ an impression on the public mind, 
or produced so utter an astonish- 
ment and dismay, as those relat- 
ing to CawiiporQ—'the treachery 
of an arch-villain, and tho Buffer 
Zings that resulted therefrom. The mystery 
that for so many weeks veiled the fab of the 
victims heightened tin- pniurtil intcr.-t; for mmo 
III l-’.nuliuiil knowh..w U.o ... M y gex- nxe 

to tho miseries in Jun«\*and these to the hoiiois 
of Jiilv, Until nom-ly all wcrodo.nl "'ho uuM 
t. i-Muli\ lukvo reoorded the pro "" « ->'■ -. 

Now that i 11 main im d .:i- are l.imwii. limy 
Como upon tho reader almost wnii ih fiiue «*f 
a tragic drama; assnciuti 'U d - -nisclvcs m nn-cr 
sion with live scenes—the liitrcnehincnf, die 
bents, tho glia', the house of sl;o J.xr, the w all 
-the intently deepening : K die plot ;ul\anci* 
tow arda its end! 

r i ULuUerd K revolting were tin* indignitn 
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It is not a trifling compliment to the 
1 icy of .the English press, tliat a Christian 
nobleman should thus have suggested less scruple, 
lc. s reserve, in the treatment of a most trying 
subject. In every narrative of these mournful 
events, the reader feels, and must continue to 
1 , that the -worst is left unsaid. 

The first matters to treat are — the locality in 
which, and the native chieftain by whom, these 
.Toners were inflicted. Cawnpore, a terrible word 
to English readers, is the name both of a district 
and of it* chief town. The district, a part of the 
n<,ab or delta between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
i* i ieluded within the government of the Norfch- 
we.dem Provinces. The city of Cawnpore Is on 
tlio rigid bank of the Ganges, about two hundred 
Mid seventy miles below Delhi; and the river 
n irly a thousand miles befoW 
point to Calcutta; the land-distance, however, 
from Cawnpore fu Calcutta is between six and 
: <: oi hundred miles. The Ganges hero is somc- 
tii M's luoie tli a mile in width at and soon 
after ti;o rainy season, and is at such time very 
difficult to b. cr< <1 by bodies of troops. Cawu- 
jiorc is an important city to the British in India, 
both co 1 . mr'vi.dly and in a military sense. Tim 
ghat or buniirg pl ice, in peaceful timer, is a i ccno 
of .o-'ai liveliness and bustle. When hLinnor was 
b‘T«\ 1 IT. cry des< i iption of vcj.-el that can ho 
imagined waa collected along the bank. The 
pinnace, which with its three masts and neat 
rigging might have passed for a ship; budgerows, 
the cturn ictc of ail clumsy things, with their 
Rtorns several times higher than their bows; the 
l-aulcrli/ ugly enough, hut lightly skimming 
along like gondolas compared with the heavy 
y. : : t : ' l ' ,mu,l 1 " ,cm ; drilling haystacks, which 
1 . • »oats apj, ear to be when at a distance. 

jo r native cyewa straining every nerve 
1 .J C !r, Hl,n,roi< T Mid cheering themselves 

, , i a?1 ^ Il( ? infrequently a sweet song; 

shooting swiftly * - 

v 'i f l J dfje person only 


clown the stream, 
J on board, who sits at the 
* 'i •. coring with m . right hand, rowing with 
and i;j tic left Land holding his pipe 
hiry-borit rom.lautly ['lying across the stream 
ftddj? to tn«jr variety of the 
iction 


con 

tui 


ach 

. ~.^-no 9 by its motley 


engers—travellers, merchants, 
rs, caini*!#, bullocks, and hones—all crowded 
The vc la !.• '.a xl to the shore are 
“ u purko'.l, ii• at they appear lo ( .c one 

Tl i ( and, from tin i thatched roofs and low* 
L > mnc.. *. might ca-i!y puss f<r a floating village.’ 
Pti’Anpoiv in (or rather was) Ttnnurkifcblo iu it;* 
• mlltiirv urnngomoutm. The cantonment, bis 
’ dies i<j t t y half mile broad, often corhii? ^ 
hvior<. the itcvolt, a native population of fifty 
*'*' ’imiiid poiwons, b« "ides xty thousand in tlm 
’hwir, i. •«.■ |h v ; milll-ny/md J ui.>» nu,i. 
n,t /'Miv. in: r,try of tho elatin'oheainpel hero 
1 ) ,,, ' "»! ,at! of tin year, when tllero wore 

‘ " ‘ ‘ : riui*! nud miiiurcH of canvas ^tratchlue 

v 1 


M» muiunss Hj uce; each rc;. 


tent 




vided with its bazaar; in the rear and far beyond 
the lines, were the bivouacs of every kind of 
camp-followers, iu immense numbers. All these, 
with many hundred bungalows or lodges of officers 
and European residents, gave great, animation to 
tlie cantonment. The bungalows, though tiled or 
thatched, were here, as in other parts of India, 
large and commodious; each standing pleasantly 
iu the midst of its compound or enclosure, richly 
planted with grapes, peaches, mangoes, shaddocks, 
plantains, melons, oranges, limes, guavas, and other 
fruits especially acceptable in a hot climate. There 
was accommodation for seven thousand troops, but 
the number actually stationed there was gener¬ 
ally much less. In accordance with the Com¬ 
pany’s regulations, the English military officers, 
whether of European or native regiments, always 
resided within the cantonment where (heir 
services were required ; while the civilians, 
although residing chiefly iu the suburb?, had 
tlieir offices and places of business within the 
city itself. There Were thus, to some extent, two 
s« ts of English residents. 

The next point to render clear is, the position of 
the man who so fatally influenced fhe affairs at 
Cawnpore in the rummer mouths of 180/. Nona 
Sahib w.a Ids immo to an English eye and tongue, 
and as hi era 8ahib he will ever be execrated ; but 
that was his titular ur honorary, not his real name, 
which appears to have been Dhundu Punt or 
Dhoondhoopunt. When called the Nona ur Nann, 
tlm Aon a Adah, the Peisliwa, tho Maharajah, the 
Nona Bahadoor, ho was recognised by one of his 
oriental titles of honour. Let lnm to us be the 
Nona Sahib. There was a motive, however 
inadequate in the estimate of persons possessing 
a upark of human feeliug, for tho black treachery 
and monstrous cruelty of this man. lie had a 
quarrel with the East India Company: a quarrel 
which the Company had nearly forgotten, but 
not he. The disagreement aiuse out of tho 
prevalent Eastern cust .n> of adoption, in d fault 
of legitimate malo heir-. Bithoor. a .own ix 
or eight miles from Cawnpore, and within the 
same district, had Ion-; been the ivM.neo of 
the chief of ILj MaliraUas or Peisliwa, v :’b whom, 
an with other native princes, tho Company L^j 
had many negotiations an-1 treaties. Bitbonr 
itKi.lf, n town ».l about- fourteen thousand inhabit 
aid#, |- .-vs. ' ^ ininiuDi! ■ Hindoo t< •: nples, and 
ovcrul ghats or flight.; ..»f step* jjb ilig neves*; to 
the Ganges, to which jho Brahmin: aid Evir 
follow ers frequently rGK>rt fur the pur;•<. • of ritual 

ablution. The place is not without fortdfic; 
but it docs not tnk 3 rank among lht> ilroMjrlmhU 

• f 1 Mu. Th ' In ;t thief, Maharujah Bfijee 

IV. !i\vn, (licit in lb'.l ; and in cousecp cnco of tluif 
ovent, a jaghire or citato, near tho toW« 4 will U 

uring \ 
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sul'iucUd to tlx gi.iM.rd regi lain ins in five in 
Caunpuc Being hoqIubs, Ik* L id adopt l a son 
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belonged to him independently of 
the arrangements with the Company, but also to 
perform certain filial duties which high-caste 
Hindoos deem it necessary to their religion that a 
son should perform. This adoption was legal 
so far as concerned the Pcishwa’s personal pro¬ 
perty ; but the Company would not admit its 
validity in relation to a pension of *£50,000 per 
annum which he had been in the habit of 
receiving. A slight obscurity in the wording of 
an official document led to some doubt on this 
matter. On the 1st of June ISIS, Sir John 
Malcolm, on the part of the Company, signed a 
treaty with Bajee Itao, granting a pension to the 
rajah and his family. This ban sineo been inter¬ 
preted, by the Bithoor intriguers, an a perpetual 
grant to the heirs; but there is abundant ovidt in e 
that Sir John and the Company meant the pension 
to bo for Bajee Rao’s life only, to be shared by 
bis family then living. Nine years afterwards, 
namely, in 1S27, Bajee llao adopted two childrtMi, 
Suddchoo lino and Dhundu Punt, the one four 
years and the other two years and a half old ; 

Wi r ,1. • >'• ■ oi'.t'vo Bl 

tbo Dcccan, who had coinc to reebk at Bithoor 
about a year before. There is no ovidctiee that 
Bajee Rao ever considered those two adopted fous, 
or cither of them, entitled ton coiitiiinanco of the 
Company’s pension; although Dhundu Punt may 
very } o-sibly have thrown out frequent hints, to 
sound the Company ou this Subject. It has 
been supposed that wIkii Ut« old King of Delhi 
was ruproclaimed nfler the Meerut outbreak, he 
oif red to acknowtedgv ihc Nona Sahib, Dhundu 
IV . 1 , as the proper is.e.-- m the Pciahwa of 
Bithoor, on condition of reiving hit aid ...i I 
"I 

suffice, without the Im.citUre ofprivate nnimo'ity, 
to account for his sub pniil m thm* 1 . So lit K* 
va;; known of him in Knoknd when the Ucv.-b 
be v.n, that doubt pvevuilut win 1 si* he wan really 
the adopted son of Bajee Ran, some writer* 
averting tliat that lum.ni bad been vmuV-m * 
upon another Dliui In V tuu mhI that thO ’mi. a 
liinv-df was the eldest soil «Hi.! iajah* subnduR 
Ramohunder Punt. 

If hatred ruled his he&rt during tlie si* jvfirs 
from 1851 to 1857, he must indeed have been a 
consummate hypocrite; tor the Engli-h v/oro 
always courlvoiuly received by lum at his po.w 
court aud generally came *wu> impressed in his 
lavonr- -impressed, liowo. r, at the same time, 
with a cun viclion that ho entertained a sort ot 
hope that the Queen of England would graciously 
befriend him in '> «.vnled wi.li the Calcui : 
government, (lie Court of Direct >rs. and ily* Boanl 
uf Control all of whom disputed bis adoptive 
chunr. do bad a curious taslo U ininglin, the 
Kngli it V. 1 ibe oriental m his paktcc a! bit "'or. 
\u 1 n 1. .It tiMvellei, v v. visited him a fev a ears 


travc 

before , be lu.volt, ;« 
amount .»r il,i:lory tli 
deal shrewd cal ad 


J was 

a,inured t 

ion in jt. ‘O' 


civod with 
to liuvo a g 
1 the rot 


set apart for him decked with English furniture 
arranged in the most incongruous munn< r—a chest 
of drawers and a toilet-table in the sitting loom; 
a piano and a card-table in the bedroom ; tent 
tables and camp-stools in the same room wi: b 
elegant drawing-room tables and. chairs: a costly 
clock by the side of cheap japan candlesticks; 
good prints from Landseer’s pictures, in jux tap na¬ 
tion with sixpenny coloured plates of Wellington 
and Napoleon ; sacred prints, and prints of balk.- 
girls and Epsom winners—ail kinds were mingled 
indiscriminately, as if simply to make a show. 
The guest was most struck by the oriental com¬ 
pliments lie received from the Nona, and by 
the odd attempt to provide English furniture 
where English habits «»m 1 customs were so little 
known ; yet there were im; wanting dark tint , 
to llic picture. He heard rumours ‘that two 
women of rank wore kept in den not far from 
ivy apartments, ami treated like wild b*.a k ; 
and that a third, a beautiful young creature, had 
Peeently l e n Mvo ftp in a wait, for no other 
fault than attempting to escape.* An agent of 
the Nona, one Aziraullab, resided some time in 
London, about the year 1855; be came to Eng¬ 
land to advocate the Nona’s claims, and man¬ 
aged to ingratiate himself with many pcrsoi s 
moving in the upper circles of moiety, by his 
manifest abilities, his winning grace, his court >s 
to all with whom In* came into ^relation. Yet 
there were s trance fits of moody silence ob:-enable 
in him ; and wheu the failure of his mis ion 
became evident, Ik* whs heard to throw out d - i. 

crious tlii*catii # which wet e disregarded ;• the 
i tiK-. i a v.i*v. i-rouk t vividly to recolk. rim. 
vikTWflrda, win'll tbo deeds of his master forced 
Ihcfnuelvcs into nulbv. 

It a !1 ]*ri d\) 1 >ewvn DmtNcna Sahib what- 
-V limo. Oi l not depart, 

' u ,,R ' 7 ‘-“»ukv.I, iV.mi hi, usvi ,l 

deni cm our » n* rrds tin* RnpUsli : he v. 
io li.an. and wm: &lw<iv* com* toon sly 
tlua i when lie i*odo pa*' 

How biieiv'ding A r~nn>, mfiv 

tmv tin* mo.it' i whkb Ho* uufurtn .m 

at Vf.vnpoiti Wa ne radmilly ,,.,i 

lk \ tioMtumitcnlion wth the ox to iml v . ii . 

was occurring oast m .1 
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neither knowing what 
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authentic intelligence w 
rumours; >n duly, a dor 
by a horrible revelation. 
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pore: because of its native troops its y ne 
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that Si.* Tlm-h Whueb .*• r oreo in Euvopean from, 
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: iii May, and also sent, the aid (aid as it 
l to be) of two squadrons of Oude irregular 
lior.se. But Lucknow could ill spare these armed 
in on, and hence the telegrams already briefly 
adverte 1 to. First, Lawrence to Canning: * Cawn¬ 
pore to be reinforced with all speed. When may 
her Majesty’s 84tli be expected V Then Canning 
to Lawrence: ‘It is impossible to place a wing of 
Europeans at Cawnpore in less time than twenty- 
live days/ Then Wheeler to Canning: ‘All is 
quiet here, but impossible to say how long it will 


continue so/ Next a telegram from Bcikrfe?; 
announcing that every possible exertion would 
be made to send on troops to Cawnpore as fast as 
they came from Calcutta. Then, on the 25th, 
Wheeler telegraphed to # Canning: ‘Passed anxious 
night and day, in consequence of a report on very 
good authority that there would ho an outbreak 
during one or the other. All possible preparations 
to meet it, but I rejoice to say that none occurred.’ 
On this, Lawrence sent his earnest message 
recommeucling the establishment of ckali daks— 



Nina >\!iiu. J r j*u a ],iduto piloted at BUhoor in 1850, bj Mr lioeehy, t ftrftlt t to <rf 


anything at any expense—to carry troops on to 
< fa wi ip cm Towards tho close «,) the mouth, about 

! ' vem v men of tho QueenV reached Ihc ' ity , 

I nod Sir Hugh tole'T'iphod ‘All iiuot:’ a! the 
em linn' making very evident tlio cxistenco of 
j An* i"!y on )v, mind 'oilcoining liis pro*pc ts. 

r ln: govci .r***-gencral telegraphed lo him: ‘ Vour 
i an .uni.M p<i^iti<>i) i. well under, 'ood ; and no mean-, 

I boon neglected to give you aid/ On another 

Hi JLigh tel' graphed : ‘All quiet still, but 1 
by no mentj.j tcrtain it will continue so. 'I lit 
1 vud military :uo doponding out inly upon 
tar t%ilvice *.ml u.s.i^tauoe/ 1L‘ lumounei ! lo 


Lawrence that lie had'heed obliged i.*> rend 
irr. Pillar ca ;dry to ■dear tin* ro.nl of insurgent 
i uflians; and added. ‘ Europeans an giving hut 
very slowly hen . The dilemma and doubt v.i ie 
painful to .* 1 11; for Vis‘oiittt Canning iirul few 
troops send up from CaLutta, and no icic• 
for rending ih in r.qudly ; while. mi tbe enhov 
hand, he did not kn»w Unit death had cut ..If 
General An soil ct '' advance could bo made Lo 
Delhi a: .1 Cav. np'-A- tin* northwest. Jlenr. 
mi i lelugraui.-i * d o f< lion ;;.g i*om ('ampin,. lo 
I Aum : • 4 Cav, upon and Lucknow are , 
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is passing into the hands of the rebels. 
* the utmost importance to prevent this, and 
to relieve Cawnporo ; but nothing but rapid action 
will do this.... It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of shewing European troops between 
Delhi and Cawnporo.* Sir Hugh Wheeler's anxie¬ 
ties did not relate wholly to Cawnporo ; he knew 
that a wide region depended on that city for its 
continuance in loyalty. By the 2d of June only 
ninety European troops had reached him. On the 
next day he telegraphed that the population was 
much excited, and that unfavourable report, were 
coming in from the districts between Cawnporo 
and Lucknow. To make matters worse, Lawrence 
was becoming weak at the last-named place, and 
Wheeler sent him fifty-two of his highly cherished 
English troops—a number that shews how pre¬ 
vious, from its scarcity, this military element was 
regarded by the two commanders. ‘This leaves 
inc weak/ said Wheeler; and well might he say 
so. Then occurred the cutting of the telegraph 
wires on all sides of Cawnpore, and the stoppage 
of the dak-runners. After this, all was doubt and 
mystery, for it was only by stealthy means that 
letters and messages could leave or enter that city. 
By degrees there reached the Company’s officers at 
Lucknow, Allahabad, and Benares, indirect news 
telling of disaster — of a rebellious rising of the 
native troops at Cawnpore ; of the mutineers being 
aided and abetted by the Nena Sahib of Bitlioor ; 
of all the Europeans taking refuge in an in¬ 
trenched barrack; of the forlorn band being 
regularly besieged in that spot ; of terrible suf¬ 
ferings brio endured , and of the soldiei; and 
civilians, the women and children, being brought 
to death by numerous privations. The com¬ 
missioner at Benares, when l hr.se rumour of 
disaster reached him, tcL graphed to Calcutta 
‘May God Almighty defend Cawnporo; for no 
help ran wo afford.* And so ii was throughout 
June—Benares, Allah ■* 1, Lucknow, Agr.t, ill 
were equally unable to ■ end aid t » too hole ignored 
garrison. Gradually tho me*:-•yes became fewer, 
and the rumours darker; c.-caiird fugitive, <md 
native messengers homo in 1 : or 

other of the neighbouring tm\ ns: and men talked 
,,f a massacre at Cawnporo of English fugitives 
from I’uttchgur, of another massacre of English in 
boats bound for Calcutta, of wodku ami children 
placed in confinement, and of Nona fcahib a cruelt.■ 

Such was the condition of Oawim ae as wived 
from without, hy those who could necessarily 
know but little of the truth. Let u- now enter 
and trace the course of events as orpcncnced by 
the sufferers thnnsclves. 

There is abun.laut evidence that, previous to 
the actual .lulbrcalc a* Cawnpore, thotw’ivo roops 
— consisting of the 1st. 5-1, and-h di B. * • > ,U1 ' 

the 41 n:\tivo cavalry—were much npv* d bv the 
rumours of mutiny elsewhere: 
i hi 

English soldiers’'at that place. A lady, the v. ifo ol 
tlui ma-Mstrate and collector of Cu.'. nooiv i»ue ol 



those who, with all her family, were ba i baruusly 
slaughtered in cold blood a few weeks afterwards 
—writing to her friends on the 15th of May, said : 
‘ Cawnporo is quiet, and the regiments here are 
stanch; but there is no saying that fJiey would 
remain long so if they came in contact with some 
of their mutinous brethren. AVe have only abom 
a hundred European soldiers here altogether, and 

six guns. Down-country, from Meerut to 

Dinapore, there is but one regiment of Europeans, 
of which we have a hundred.* Nevertheless, 
although the sepoys at Cawnpore ire re restless, an 
impression prevailed that, even if they joined in 
the mutiny, and marched otf to Delhi, they would 
not inlliet any injury on tlio military commander. 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, or the other English officers, 
who w’ero much respected hy them. The general 
thought it right to obtain correct though secret, 
information from spies who mixed among tljo 
men in the cantonment; and these spies repotted 
that the three infantry regiments, except a few 
refractory sepoys, appeared w ell disposed towards 
the government; whereas the 2d native cavalry, 
discontented and surly, had sent their families u> 
their homes, to be out of danger, and w ere in the 
habit of holding nightly meetings or punrhaycts 
(a kind of jury of five persons, one of the Hindoo 
institutions of very ancient formation), in their 
lines, to concert measures of insuburdwmk’u. 
These troopers endeavoured to bring over the 1 - t 
regiments to a scheme for rising in revolt, seizing 
the government treasure, marching off to Delhi, 
and presenting that treasure to the newjy res*,red 
Mogul as a token of their allegiance. The Euro¬ 
pean inhabitants wore numerous; for ihoy com¬ 
piled not only the < iliccr3 and civilians with their 
families, hut European merchants, mi-dona lies, 
oiigii'-vrs, pen o. c M and also manv non 

re. ’deni \ who bad either e .m<> to Cawnnoio from 
of the o uutry sup] • I to hi loss prote< v 
or bad been Stopped there on I heir way up counliv 
th0 in the Do ah. Those, relying on 

the report concerning the apparently iuvourabl.- 
feeling among tho native infantry, ,, T , 
immediato attempt to quit tlio pbu ,s M . |, , t 
Wheeler, liowevcr. did not deem it con.;intent u ni, 
his duty to remain unprepared. Caw itpcn* j<? 
built on a dead level, w itliout strougludd or pliv *.f 
refuge, and could not long bo bold against a re bel 
besieging force; tho cantonment was at a con¬ 
siderable distance; and the general resolved on 
making some sort of defensive arrange moot irre¬ 
spective both of the city and tho Ctintonmont. 11 » 
secured sufficient bouts to convey tlio whole i 5 bo 
European? down tho Ganges if danger should 
appear; and he formed a ’plan I°r protection > 
night in au iubouchod position. lbi > ' diongb *M, 

0 i» mnv 1 e called, afterwards vend* u\l m. mm.. 
li,o Tntrouehment/ was ; MUArc ploimf 
iil»tnn par/ule, incumnng 
vavds In r n U di o* o n ; within 
k hofinilnls, u i”W "th«*r lmild- 
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■h and parapet or breast-work of eailh, 
to be armed and defended in ease of 
attack. Iho intrencliment was entirely distinct 
LmU from the city and from the cantonment, 
and was further from the Ganges than cither 
of them, about a quarter of a mile out of the 
Allahabad and Cawnpore high road. On the 
'• : dc of it furthest from the river were several 
b macks in course of construction. It was not 
intended that the European civilians should 
at once enter the intrencliment, but that they 
should regard that spot as a place of shell or 
in time of need. Sir Hugh brought into this 
phi • a. supply of grain, rice, salt, sugar, tea, coffee, 
rum, beer, &c., calculated at thirty days 5 con¬ 
sumption for one thousand persons. lie gave 
onhuvj to the assistaut-cominary to blow up tho 
mnendue if a mutiny should take place; while 
tho collector was instructed to convey all the 
Company's cash, estimated at ten or twelve lacs of 
rupees, from the treasury in the city to the canton- 
UH*iit—on in truction which, as wo shall see, lie was 
aide only to obey in part. As another precaution, 
iho executive commissariat and pay-officers, with 
nil iVi«: ; r records and chcsU, were removed into 
bungalow'; adjM.ccnt to the intrcnchmont. There 
v* nruioti to believe that the ringleaders among 
u native trfwp.i sought to terrify the rest int<> 
mutiny by representing that the digging, which 
had been actively in progress at tho infrench- 
• v. a > tho beginning of tho construction of a 
c; ics of mines, intended to blow them all up. 

Olio of the most painful considerations associated 
an itli these events in May was, that the heartless 
nun who afterwards wrought such misery was 
: id The magtati 

v 1 °»* n merles of letters before adverted to, wrote 
un.b'v date May iGtli ; ‘Should the native troops 
should cither go into canton- 
I^o called Bithoor, where tho 
f, ssor rondos. IIo is a great friend 
jhc magistrate's], and is a man of 
enonnous wealth and influence; and lie has 
tV^aicd G—— that wo should all be quite safe 
tucro. I myself would much prefer going to the 
cantonment, to bo with the ether ladies; but 
G- -thn ki it would be b<* 4f cr for me and our 
precious child t on to be at Bithoor/ Again, on 
tl'o Jbilt: ‘If there should bo an outbreak here, 
. , ar. o (1-p i ; made all tho necessary urrnngo- 
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hardly spare one-sixth of that number, 
monts were made for accommodating as many 
English families as possible in the cantonment, 
and for fitting up the intrencliment as a place of 
refuge. On the 21st, the magistrate, with "Wheeler's 
consent, wrote to the Nona, begging him to send 
tho aid of a fev/ of liis Mahratta troops. The 
native soldiers being hutted in tlic cantonment, 
and the few English soldiers barracked in the 
intrencliment, it was speedily determined that— 
while the English officers should sleop at the 
cantonment, to avoid shewing distrust of the 
native troops—their wives and families, and most 
of the civilians, should remain at night in tlic 
intrenchinent, under protection of English soldiers. 
On the lirst night of this arrangement, ‘there 
were an immense number of ladies and gentlemen 
assembled in the intrencliment; and oh! wliat 
an anxious night it was ! The children added 
much to our distress and anxiety,’ said the lady 
whose letters were lately quoted ; ‘ it was some 
hours before I could get them to sleep. I did not 
lie down the whole night. Extraordinary it was, 
and most providential too, that wc hud a thunder¬ 
storm that night, with a good deal of rain, which 
cooled tho ait 1 a little ; had it not been for this, wo 
should have suffered much more.’ An English 
officer, in relat : ame night; said : ‘ Nearly 

all the ladies in tlic station were roused out of 
their hoir.es, and hurried off to llio barracks. The 
bc; ne in tlic morning you can imagine. They 
were all huddled h 'other in a small building jn 
as they hail loft their houses. On each side \\ ere 
tho guns drawn up; the men had been kept 
standing by them all night through iho rain, 
expecting an instant attack. There arc few people 
now in tho station but believo this attack hnd 
been intended, and had merely been delayed on 
finding us so well prepared.* On the last day of 
the month— a day that seems to have ended all 
communication from this hapless lady to her 
friends in England—she wvoto: * Wc aro now 
almost in a. state of siege. Wc sleep overy night 
in a tent pi tolled by tho barracks, with gum; 
behind and before. We aro intrenched, and aro 
busy getting in a month’s provisions in oose of 
scarcity, h'nr tho first four or fivo nights, wo 

scarcely closed our eyes. but niolit, no 

opoys of the 1st regiment tbreo mod to mutiny, 
and poor Mrs Ewart was in dreadful di., tress \s w n 
Colonel E art wont to sloop in the lilies, a-*vr rding 
to orders; and ho himseU fully exposed to* bu 
killed beforo mm jing; bu', Ibauk God, .Ijbpa m 
oJVqniotly. The general r■'.•'mains in the harm* ;ka 
day and i iglit . • I 1 anything ahoul I 

happen. We >dill pas.n the day at iho Ewarts’ 
house; l*ut at rigid every m\o icturus to flic 

barracks, which i a wret lied place. Poor 

Mrs --!* t *i.a quiie led her raasoji from U.ct 

and excitement. Oh! it a hard 1 did b» 1, Hr, 
and almost too mum ; but the sight ol' die children 
gives u; hiremrtli and » uuv 
Colons] Ewart, mentioned in tho abi 


















and Major Ilillcrsdon, wcro the com- 
of the ist- and 03d native regiment?, 
respectively; they lived in pleasant bungalows out¬ 
side Cawnporo; but at this perilous time they slept 
near their men in the cantonment, while their 
families took refuge within the intrcnchment. 
Mrs Ewart—destined, like the magistrate’s wife, 
to be in a few weeks numbered among the out¬ 
raged and slaughtered — wrote like her of the 
miseries of their position, even at that early period 
of their privation. Speaking of the interior of the 
intrcnchment, she said: ‘We have a tent, which 
is, of course, more private and comfortable for the 
night; aucl at present there is no occasion to 
spend days as well as nights there, though many 
people do so. This is fortunate, since the weather 
is fearfully hot. God grant that wo may not bo 
exposed to such suffering as a confinement within 
that intrcnchment must entail; even should WO 
he able to bear it, I know not liow our poor little 
one.’, could go through the trial. r lho general 
feelings of the English in the place tow aids tho 
close of May cannot he better conveyed than in 
the following words: «Wo are living face to face 
with great and awful realities—life and property 
most insecure, enemies within our camp, treachery 
ami distrust everywhere. We can scarcely believe 
in the elmngo which has so suddenly overcast, all 
tho pic , nut ix p 020 and enjoyment of life. A\e 
are almwsi in a state of siege, With dangers all 
around us—: « mo seen, sumo hidden .... Major 
HiJlorsdon joins us daily at our four o’clock dinner, 
and we stay together till half-past seven, when we 
go to our melancholy night-quarters, behind guns 
and intrenchmcnts. My husband betakes himself 
to his couch in the midst of his sepoys; and you 
c. n fancy tlie sort of nights wo have to ] \ • \ 
Tlie-o are real trials, but we have n«»t experienced 
much actual physical uttering yet.’ In another 
loiter she further described tho intrcnchment and 
barracks as they were at night: ‘Wo returned 
to lliose melancholy night quartern. Oh, such a 
Mvho! Men, officers, women and children, beds 
and chair?, all mingled together inside mid outside 
• 

yciv frightened, so mi defiant, other.: dc ; | -raring. 

rtokening sights the«o for peaceful women; 
ami the miserable reflection tlmt all is caused not 
1 
fo 
n 



c qq |0 treasury, containing sorn 
is Ritnatod five miles 

from tho cantonment, 
thought inexpedient to bring 

( antomnont; hut ^ l0 Iff 1101 ’* 1 ! 


w rote ou tho 31bt 
ten or twelve laca of rupees, 

It has hitherto been 

the treasure into tho 
now resolved ou 
dug the *Uoro l .t tMWtow. I'H-ase God, ha 
•■ ill iin-.vod. lie is nu exodloiit ofluy. ' 0, . v 

<!• !■ iniiuH. •elf-possessed ,1,e , , ''' 

terrible bugbear 


is i mined, self-poss* 
ioiIcm of responsibility—that 
tii it pa d\>< s .■» many men j 
Wat; ibo cIum m [tY geilCl'llV '-jVCn to yil 


mmands’ Thin 


Hug 


Wheeler, who was much liked and trusted, 
state of suspense in which the officers themselves 
were placed, not knowing whether revolt and 
outrage would speedily mark the conduct '-j 
mdmeDts that had up to thot moment remained 
faithful, was well expressed in a lott-n* written by 
one of tho infantry officers : 4 1 only wish that i 
might get orders to go out with my regiment, 
or alono with my company, against some 01 tho 
mutineers; so that we could put the niou to the 
tost, and see whether they really mean to stick 
to us or not, and end this state of suspense.’ 

Numerous scraps of local information, portions 
of letters, diaries, conversations, and scarcely 
intelligible messages, in English, Hindustani, and 

. ian, holp to make t • • out of 

which alone a connected narrative iff the eumt , 
at Cawnporo can bo prepared. These would all 
have been very insufficient, had it not fortunately 
happened that an officer of tho Company, an 
educated man, lived to record upon paper his 
experience of four weeks spent in tho intrench- 
mont, and three subsequent weeks of imprisonment 
in tho city. This was Mr Shepherd, beloi._;:r.' k> 
the commissariat department. IIow his life was 
saved, and how those dear to him were savagely 
butohored, will he soon further on; at prcscnt.it 
will suffice to remark that lie lived to prepare, for 
tli^ information of tho govern v 
ho know on this dreadful subject: and that the 
record thus prepared contains more information 
than any other brought to light amid that di. mal 
wreck of human hope* and human existence. 

"When the month of June opened, .symptoms 
became : 7 >> unfavourable that the uou-n lb v 
Christian readouts thought it oxpcd>nt to ivjvi' 
from the city, and obtain shelter in the t i !ud 
church and other buildings near tho intre n oilmen t. 
l>tiy after day small portions of cash, and Company V 
papers of various kinds wore brought by tin com¬ 
missariat officer? to hrnri-ipwtor.s. The rollect:>»- 
acting • a Sir Hugh's instructions, had eiulepy omed 
to bring the Company's treasure from the ; v t . 

tho intrci clinient; but he nut to,, mi.n l, nppnMtjm, 
to enable him to effect this, save in | :a. ; and ».,* 
aid of three or four hundred men was • f ,. 
from Non* Sallih, to guard tho treasury mnf ii« 
contents. What was pacing through tho hcnri ..*r 
that treacherou:*. man at tho time, n, nopbu. liim<. If 
could know j but the English officuis, whotln r 
forgetful or pot of hie grudge r ainst tho i’oiu- 
pauy, seem to have acted as thou li | la xl 

reliance on him. On the 3d, d being thought 
I improper to keep any public money under (lie 
sepoy guard at 1 lie «>ffioo, tho commitsari " li e emv 
chott, containing about thirty-four 1'iousnnd rupc.m 
in ca ll, together with tiuinor* *u* piq or and 
account-hook*, wan brought int 
men I. and placed In flu quarter 
r Port, nothin' wan doomed rate 
the other » tieiah, lining i* *** 
imuu lifiU cure 

On the f Ah of dum arrived tho 
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to the utmost the firmness and courage, 
and discrimination, the hin®ness and 
thoughtfulness, of the general on whom so many 
lives now depended, lie had appealed, and 
appealed in vain, for reinforcements from other 
quarters: no one possessed troops that could 
readily he sent to him; and he h id therefore to 
meet, his troubles manfully, with such resources as 
were at hand. At two o’clock in the morning, 
after a vain attempt to draw the native infantry 


from their allegiance, the 2d cavalry rose m a 
body, gave a great shout, mounted their horses, 
sot fire to the bungalow of their quarter-master- 
sergeant, and took possession of tliirty-six elephants 
in the commissariat cattlc-yard. The main body 
then marched off towards Nawabgungo; while the 
ringleaders remained behind to assail once more 
the honesty of the infantry. The 1st regiment 
N. I. yielded to the temptation, and marched out 
of the lines about three o’clock; but before doing 



The lntrenchmcnt nt Cawnpcrc. 


•A the sepoys shewed a lingering affection for the 
Fmdi&li officers of the regiment; those officers had 
for *oruc time been in the habit of sleeping in the 
( |U' , 1 guard of ihc regiment, to indicate their 
tjnlV.k v ' in the men : and now the men b cod 
tlicm—nay, forced thorn—to go in'<> the intrench- 
inent as a means of personal safety. An alarm 
gun vwii fin d, nnd all the non-combatants wore 
brought from tho church-compound into the 
mli • i.'-hmotu—a neer* ■ ry precaution, for burning 
bu» \Jow;‘ wt*r»- seen in vuriou i diioctiouB, A few 
'i:i\ pn?vi iU::ly, .1 battery of Oude horse-artillery 
had been sent' from T ueknow by Law nee to aid 
\\\ at Caw a pore; mid tins buttery wo , about 
xrjvin o'clock on the eventful in on ling oftho.vth, 
*e lered with a co mpany of English troops i . 
purtiuo (ho two un '.iiiotib regiment". But here a 
u !• ii . . once pr* on ted it?i r Could th<. .'.id 
‘d A tli r inn ■ "e relied upon / Hir Hugh 
Ighi m,i . and ihcrel -ro lu countermanded lb,* 



order for the pursuit of the other two regiments. 
The wisdom of this determination was soon 
shown ; for about ten o'clock the whole of the 
nativo officers of tlic 53d and 66th came to tho 
general and announced that their hold over the 
fidelity of tho men was gone. While they wore 
yet j. peaking, a bugle was hoard, and the two 
regiments won' seen to march off to join tlicir 
at <N ■ • 'V‘-1i ; - attempt on the 

Kngliflh being chooked by the pointing or a gun at 
11.. u. Tho ap[ .r-.ntly faithful nativo otlicers wore 
directed to organ Ho a few >tragglers who had not 
joined tho mutineers; they hit the in Iren chit u.ut 
hut did not return: whether they 
joined in the v >oli. or went quietly io tiltir own 
homes to avoid the resentment of tho jepoys, was 
not fully known. A soon as possibly nirta were 
,on to tho car uuiont to bring away tin sl.-k 
jVoi.i tho h - pita*, and such muak'its and other 
pr i;! a- in 111 he u. , c al. Hi enmerjuniec of 
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: .wo hospitals or barracks in the intrcnch- 

'vPuccamo very much crowded, many of the 
peoplo being compelled !o sleep in the open air 
tin ougli want of room. All the civilians were then 
armed, and directed what they should do for the 
common good. The Oude artillery, shewing signs 
of being smitten by the prevailing mania for 
revolt, were disarmed and dismissed that same 
evening. 

The scene must now be shifted, to shew Nona 
Sahib’s share in the work. Rumours came to the 



intrenchment that when the rebels 
Nawabgunge, ho quitted Bithoor and came out to 
meet them ; that he placed himself at then- head ; 
that they all went together ;o the treasury; thai- 
he carried oil' a largo amount of government 
treasure on the government elephants; and that 
he gave up the ^cst to the sepoys as a prize. 
Thereupon the papers were burnt, ^aml tiic tve n- 
sury and the collector’s office destroyed. r l he 
sepoys guarding the magazine would no* allow 
that building to be blown up by the g wornment 



„m, tlio mutineers brought as many country 
cv .,.; L they could procure, and earned off a 
< 'iisiiierablo quantity of ba,,;;; and ammumti-m. 

All then marched oft to kn bcl,l > un “ 

, v road to Delhi, except a lew troopers 

U Jr..*£«**£<"■“« 

the bu.i'-alows. The Oude aridlery Uh l) 

disarmed and dismissed by uC . 1 ' ' , . 

■ . Aetia Sanib, and laid let >ro him a plan tor 
:'lacking the intredchwent, coueormnp " mb 
they were aide 1o give mneii in " un l _ 
reported that the cantonment contamv. man) 
cm . ami much powder and ammumm ... " il l 
avl. il .lie i'ltrenchment might >moly altaekid. 
Tluio V. • b niiutker fact favourable to bio ru , . 
' 'no Mel ■ f the great Oaugos Canal cm rs t k 


river near Cawnpore ; and if. Itad iv. u coitionr 
plated by the government lo .send a lu$gr . , 1V , , t 
shot and shell by that nqal up to It.a.rluv 
through Allygnvh and Meerut; bur {t the 
and Roliilcund wore iu too dh.uvi ol u u> 

permit thi -, thirty-tivo boat;: hmcii with idiot m.| 
slioll were tl»i*> day lying in tl i * mul near the 
tantomneiv. This Inig store of anumuu.wm iho 
rebel artillerymen suggested ^hudd h»* a( un«v 
seized; and the advico v.ns at led urn A u. iw 
inhabit.iuE who aflorwunb 1 it' ,,,;K ‘ ' 

the English, said that v. bon tin N cn\ •p«nly mk 
part with the rebels, ho veU-.i c* 1 i’.ur bumlrui 
prisoners in (ho town, wli-»*»' f * f *- • 11 • U roil to 
be knocked off; ; and having og.ned tb do »r of 
the uunomy, lie g.r.e ihc mv. ’ ib.it vlutU-vri: 
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as willing to follow him should arm 
ith gun, pistol, or sword, as he liked 
b<v ‘--a storv lr’ghly probable, though not within 
the power • Shepherd to confirm. Before 
the Nena filially committed himself to a course of 
rebellion and war, the 1st native infantry made 
their bead suhadar a general ; and the general 
then promoted all tlio liavildars and naiks to bo 
subadars and jemadars. 

Two officers of the oCth regiment were fortunate 
enough to be away from Gawnporo and the can¬ 
ton ment altogether, on the day of the mutiny, 
’lli v had been sent with two hundred men to 
Coral, a village or town at some distance, on the 
2d of June. When that regiment mutinied at the 
cam unment, and when the news of the mutiny 
r 1 did Coral, the two hundred did not long delay 
in following their example. The officers, seeing 
tlicir danger, at once galloped off, taking nothing 
with them but the clothes on their backs, and 
lUcir swords and revolvers. Their talc was as full 
of adventure as many that have already occupied 
the *• pages. They found their way to Calpee, to 
Hameer]K>or, to various places; they met with 
two brother-' uTicors, escaping from mutineers at 
he four rowed 

( hr r< d village ’ where they were plundered of 
tlieir weapons nud ulotho*, roamed through jungles, 
fod . chupatti'-s and water when they could 
ohni'm su'li fa re, picked up bits of native clothing, 
oncouitiored friendly Hindoos at ono time and 
marauding enemies at another. Of the two officers 
from Criwnpoi •*, one died mad in the jungle, from 
heat, thirst, and suffering; but the other, Ensign 
Dr.iwnc, joined the body of English troops at 
- n days of wand 

All the other English officers of the four native 
rumour* apj ir to have been at or near Cawn- 
poic at ihr time of the outbreak; and all were 
cm'cd upon to boar their bitter share in the woes 
that, followed—woes rendered more distressing by 
Jailing equally on innocent women and children as 
i on i K :m.-c hes—nay, much more heavily, 

r lnc «*u rose \v on an anxious scene on ihe 6th 
I of June. Sir Hugh Wheeler and nearly all tho 
European;—men, women, and children—military, 
Chilians, and servants- were crowded within the 
r ihmt ut ; .vhilQ die rebel troops, four rc>;i- 
iTuiii. ,uid mi a tdleiy battery, bud uot only 
ul*Midoit d Iboir nlb**;I'tirv. but ww< about to 
be irgo diohe who v evo lately tlicir makers. The 
n!’i Is brought into repdfutiun *d tho gov*, rnment 
woiki-cop 1 . and the bul'ocks, in the town and 
coiitommuif, to drag gmrj into r-o itiou near tho 
itihun. b.ncid, and to convoy thither a ntcm of 

I ammunition. 
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y brought i ix guno 
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in the forenoon, 
, :vlo :-otin i< d within llm ii.tionoli- 
\ny i i 'u, b in the hiv host officon 
rl*. rk ;»nd tho drummers, flew to 
,.P up ihv i»npiiinn agsbyitd io him. 


hounded by a small trench, between die besiegers 
and the besieged: hence there was nothing but 
indomitable courage and unceasing watchfulness 
that could enable the English to hold their own 
against the trcacherouo native troops, litre, then, 
were nine hundred persons* hemmed into a small 
space, forming their citadel, while the surrounding 
country was wholly in the hands of the rebels. Out 
of the nine hundred, barely one-third were light¬ 
ing-men ; while considerably more than one-third 
were women and children, to he fed and protected 
at all hazards. The few guns within the intrench- 
ment answered those from without ; but all tho 
men not employed with those guns crouched down 
behind the breast-work, under the hot wind and 
scorching sun of a June day, ready to defend tho 
spot with musketry if a nearer attack were made. 
The rebels did not attempt this ; they adopted tho 
safer course of bringing up tlicir guns nearer to 
the beleaguered place. {Sir Hugh Wheeler had 
eight pieces of ordnance — two brass guns of the 
Oudo battery, two long 9-poundcrs, and four 
smaller ; ho had also a good store of ammunition, 
buried underground, and had thus a defensive' 
power of some importance. On tho other hand, his 
anxieties wero great ; for one of tho two buildings 
(they had boon used as hospitals for European 
troops) was thatched, liablo to be fired by a chance 
shot; tho commissariat officers were unable to 
bring in more supplies; the shelter was dircfully 
insufficient fur nine hundred persons in a fierce 
Indian climate ; and tho won ion and children could 
do little or nothing to assist in the defence of all. 

The native informant, above adverted to, stales 
that when Nena Sahib found thu mutineers about 
to depart to Delhi, ‘ lie represented io {lie native 
officers that it would not he correct to proceed 
towards Delhi until they had entirely destroyed 
tho officers and European soldiers, and women 
and children of the Christian religion; and that 
they should, if possible, by deceiving tho officers, 
accomplish this grand object, or they would 
bo good for nothing.’ Such worth; were certainly 
consistent with the machini >f 

who Bought a terrible revenge for somo inj 
real or pretended; but they do uot tho less 
illustrate the remarkable sulnlei v and seeretivc- 
uo5» of Ihe Hindoo character, fm lung concealing 
a deadly hatred under a f/iei Jy * \tcriur. Thin 
Paine native, who wn* in Gawnporo at the iiruo, 
further said: ‘In tho citv >' wan a - if the dri) 
of judgment had come, when tho sopoya - f 
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mtry and the troopers of the envoiry, the 
of whoso sword-scabbards and the tread 
of whose horses’ foot resounded on all sides, pro¬ 
ceeded with guns of various sizes, ami ammuni¬ 
tion, from the magazine through the suburbs of 
Oawnpore towards tho intrenehment.’ In relation 
to the conduct of native servants of the Company 
on that day, Mr Shepherd said: ‘None of die 
native writers, Bengalees and others in govern¬ 
ment offices or merchants’ employ, went into the 
intrenehment; they remained in the city, where 
they appear to have received much annoyance 
from the mutineers ; and somo had to hide 
themselves to save their lives. The (native) 
commissariat contractors* [those who supplied 
provisions and stores for the troops, ordered and 
paid for by the head commissary] ‘all discon- 
tinned their supplies from the Gth; or rather, 
'vero unable to bring them in, from tho way the 
mutineers surrounded the intrenehment on all 
sides, permitting no ingress or egress at any time 
except under cover of night.’ Those natives 
must in truth, have been placed in a perplexing 
position, between employers whom they Wished 
to servo but could not, and rebels who sought to 
with their honesty. 

Another dav broke, revealing a further strength¬ 
ening of the rebels’ attack. They increased their 
number of -uns, four of which were 24-pounders; 
and with the shot from these guns not only were 
many valuablo men struck down, but the vails 
and verandahs of the hospitals pierced, spreading 
terror among tho helpless inmates. There was 
but oiio well within the intrenehment; and so hot 
was the firt , from without, that, to use the words 
of Mr Shepherd, * it was as much as giving a 
‘'■ail’s life-blood to go and draw a bucket of water; 
»nd while them was any water rent «'.i.ng in tho 

jar,, usually kept in *• f? r “• 

. .. ... A y « 1 

“ r 'or 'ho second day, the demand became :,,vm 
that a bbecstoe bag of water was with dllhtul.v 
Pot for five rupees and a bucket for a rupee. Most 
of the servants deserted, *nd it thereto became a 

u 'va»cr, wMch ’.'as fc ~ tl , u . 

n 'K ; 't, when the enemy could tm ;• , ' i,- 

*'"**•’ What was the degree ol thir-. 1 ' " ifim 
these eiroumstanres, none but the o ■’ , 

..- "«• i»-. a. *» *- » 


which to eheltor live cattle, pome 




let loose, and others sianirlifcre 1 5 " 

llc ' v Ary c.mairtion of mcat-mtiei sa < . . 

days. The coin ini -lariat servant, ’ 

,K ' V an i then man tgod to j "' ,! 
l *«Hf»clv or cow near the h trench^’ at “ k » 
illicit < wed lbr a change. 011 J u . 

difficult to obtain suitable food to cut 1U UK 

Native wcrvjitit .«4 took every 0 pp°rtuuit v t-> * 

and tl)t rocking wn.s in eon sequence u tt 

under very worry conditions. 

Tho t ile of umrhula 1 i0bring n 1,0 > 
« "1 ii 1 ”l I ci ,„t, he f lloNvcd day bv day: 


several days must be grouped together, and the 
general character of the incidents noted—so far as 
authentic recitals furnish the materials. Meat, 
as has just been intimated, soon became tcareo; 
hogsheads of rum and malt liquor were Ircquciuly 
burst by cannon-balls, but the supply at ill remained 
considerable; ebupatties and rice were the chief 
articles of food for all. The English, found their 
troubles increase in every way: the rebels at fii^t 
fired only cannon on them; but by degrees, alter 
burning tho English church and all other bnild- 
inga around and near tho intrenehment. tile 
sepoys masked themselves behind the ruined 
walls, and kept up an almost inces?ant lire of 
i»u*.vcfr>, .'hooting down rnanv who might have 
' f® \‘ w , ofnuon-batli. There wow n a 
milim: :cd barracks outside the it.trenehmc.il. 
Ihrco ol them at about a furlong distance These 
were scenes of many an exciting encounter 
Captain Moore or the 32,1 foot a gn]H n - Lei 
intrepid MBcer, often encountered the rebels near 
those places. He would send some of hi.-i mon 
with field-telescopes, to watch tho position of 
enemy's guns, from tho roof of ouc ol tho barracks 
as a guidance for tho besieged; and a- soon as 
these men were attacked, n handful of gallant com 
pamons would rush out of the intrenehment, and 
drive off the assailants with a fire of-musketry. Tho 
enemy having no cannon oil this side, a m it of 
drawn battle ensued : the besiegers holding threo 
or four of the barracks, and the besieged maintain¬ 
ing' a hold of the threo nearest to tho intrenehment 
After a while, tho enemy brought one gm roi 1 
to this quarter ; but twenty English made a sortie 
midnight on the 11 th, spiked the gun, nnd 
returned safely. Whenever lighting on anything 
like terms of equality took place the European 
tr. i*p< proved tbom^i Ivv a matdh for manv times 
their number of natives; but any darin. i» v I ve . 
ments for effectual liberation were ivudvivd nu v\ 
tory by the proseneo of so many h* Ipli- \ ,, 

and children, win* o y \f«-ty was the Ih ^< thought 
in the minds of the men, whether cl\Ilian* or 
i ilitary. Nurnbors of the poor <.ii.au, 
within tho fir t week, from illness, heat, ft j in 
want of room, want of proper food n 
tho obituary of many an English new 
nows of the tcrriblo calamity had 
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He 


augfitters), put outside the verandah 
the rest, to await tlic time when the 
fatigue-party usual!}' went round to carry the dead 
to the well ; for there was scarcely room to shelter 
the living.’ 

During all these days, Cawnpore itself, and the 
country between it and the intrenehment, became 
prey to a marauding host of sepoys, liberated 
prisoner ', and ruffians of every kind. The native 
before adverted to, one Nujecr Jewarree, referring 
to ibis period, said : ‘ In whatever shop the sepoys 
entered to ask for sugar or rice, they plundered 
everything belonging to the citizen that they could 
fin 1; so much -o, that plunder and oppression 
were the order of the day. Every violent man did 
what <ame into his mind; and the troopers got 
posses- ion of a note, the value of which amounted 
10 twenty-live thousand rupees, belonging to 
Kman-n-E vla.li and Bakir All. One troop, or 
thereabouts, left the cantonment and proceeded to 
the buildings in which the civil and revenue and 
judicial courts were held, and commenced firing 
them, lu the city and gardens thero was so much 
villa'ay commuted that travelling became danger- 
ou , and to kill a man was quite easy. They (the 
marauder.) committed deeds of oppression and 
phi.».bred -« h other*, some forcibly cut the grain 
out of the • • v», and others were upied in 
1 b'king up ’ hinder* (l property. Ho then . poke or 
1 h*. hon-vs and offices of curtain Englibh merchants 
M. 1 trader:;-—Ch\ *nway, Crump, “Mackintosh, Ilcid, 

■; —and of th ‘ ol tveasur 

that \u\'i plundered from each; too vaguely 
< inxv ! to be relied on in detail, but evidently 
d'-no'iug a ,\.ne • ui crupulous pillage. Another 
i ative Ni '-pur. presently to be noticed more parti¬ 
cularly, said: ‘Zemindars of the neighbourhood 
are fighting among themselves in payment of old 
quarrels; sepoys, making for their homes with 

their 

opposition is made, irame- 
oiat«jy murdered. Such few Europeans as hud 
r. mine ! beyond the intrenehment, were caught 
and put i j d rttli.* 

Hi, native authority just referred to states 
(."•b bough tbo statement is not confirmed by Mr 
the dth of June Sir Hugh 
<age to Nena Sahib, demand- 
is turned against the English, 
cn treated by him in a friendly 
was causing tbo death of imio- 
hildreu— to which the Nona 


pjuntlored treasure, have ]>ccn deprived of 
plant lor, and, if any opposition is mr.de, ii: 
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every day more and more riddled with shot ; the 
wounded had their wretchedness increased by the 
absence of almost everything needful to tlic corn- 
fort of the sick ; the hearts of the men were 
wrung with anguish at seeing the sufferings borne 
by the women ; and the women found their reso¬ 
lution and patience terribly shaken when they saw 
their innocent little ones dying from disease and 
want. 

A scene was presented on the 13th that filled 
every one with horror. The officers and their 
families had hitherto lived chiefly in tents, within 
tho intrenehment; hut the rebels now began to 
fire red-hot shot, which not only necessitated the 
removal of the tents, but ignited the thatch-roof of 
one of tlic two hospitals. This building contained 
the wives and children of the common soldiers, 
and the sick and wounded. The flames spread so 
rapidly, and the dire confusion among the wretched 
creatures was such, that forty of the helpless 
invalids were burned to death before aid could 
reach them. The rebels appeared to have calcu¬ 
lated on all the men within the intrenehment 
rushing to save the victims from the flames, 
leaving the besiegers to enter with musket arid 
sword ; and so threatening was tlic attack, so close 
the approach of the eucrny, that the Europeans 
were forced h> remain watchful at their frail 
earthen defence-work, despite their wish to rescue 
the Shrieking sufferers in the hospital. Nearly all 
tli* medicines and the surgical instruments were 
;u the same time destroyed by tbo fire, affording 
a hopeless prospect to* those who might after¬ 
wards fall ill or be wounded. The i. Id i>y this 
time amounted to four thousand, in number, and 
their attacks increased in frequency and close¬ 
ness ; but the b -h ired had not yield .d an inch • 
every man within flic intrenehment, a few only 
excepted, was intrusted with five or six musket.*:, 
all of which were kept re idy loaded, to ppm- a 
fire into any insurgents who advanced within 
musket-shot. Baypnets and sword- were also 
ready at hand, for thoso who could use them. 
Tho ewidilion of every one was rendered more 
deplorable than before by this d;r r *8 calamity;, 
the lire bad wrought such mischief that many 
of the men, who bad until then < coslmally 
sheltered themselves under a roof for a few hours 
at a time, were now forced to remain permanently 
in tno open air, exposed to a fierce Indian .* un at a 
date only one «vcok before the summer solstice. 
That many were struck down by c >up </► ,v,-,y 
such a time nia well ho conceived. The poor 
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icier already referred to spcak-3 of 
many deeds of cruelty, but without affording 
means of verification. On one day, he .says, a 
family was seen approaching from the west in a 
carriage ; the husband was at once killed ; the 
others, ‘ one lady and one grown-up young lady 
and three children/ were brought before the Nona, 
who ordered them to he instantly put to death. 

4 The lady begged the Nena to spare her life; but 
this disgraceful man would nut in any way 
hearken to her. and took them all into the plain. 
At that time the sun was very hot, and the lady 
said: “The sun is very hot, take mo into the 
shade;” but no one listened. On four sides the 
children were catching hold of their mother’s gown 
and saying: “ Mamma, come to the bungalow and 
give me some bread and water.” At length, having 
been tied hand to hand, and made to stand up on 
«he plain, they were shot down by pistul-bullets.’ 
This story, touching amid all its quaintness of 
recital, waa probably quite true in its main features. 
Another lady, whom he calls the wife of Mukan 
Sahib, merchant, and who had been hiding for 
four or five days in the garden of her bungalow, 
‘came out one evening, and was discovered. She 
had through fear changed her appearance by 
putting on an Hindustani bodice, and folding a 
towel around her head. She was takcu before the 
Nena, who ordered her to be killed. The writer 
of this journal having gone in person, saw the 
head of that lady cut off, and presented as a 
nazir (gift of royalty)/ There can be no question 
that the vicinity of Cawupore was at that time in 
a frightful state.' Net only were mutinous sepoys 
and sowars engaged in hostilities against the 
* Peringhees,’ whom they had so lately served, and 
wlio.s i ‘salt* they had calen; but many of the 
ambi .ions petty rajahs and chieftains took advant¬ 
age of the anurchy to become leaders on their 
own special account; plunder*. rs *nd released 
prisoners were displaying all their ferocious reck- 
lofisness; while timid, weak mg villager**, too 
cowardly to be openly aggressive, were in many 
instances quite willing to look complacently'• at 
deed- of savage brutality, if those deeds might 
le.vo a little hot, or plunder, as their share. 
Consequently, when any English refugees from 
other towns passed that way, their eh unco of safety 
was small indeed. 

Before tracing the course of evenly m the 
intrenchment'during the third week in dune, wo 
mu$t advert to another calamity. The griefs and 
uflbrings Jndured by the English soldier and 
residents at Cnvupore did not fill .up the measure 
of Nona Sahib 1 8 iniquity. Another stain rests on 
Ids name in connection with the fate ol an u for 
tuunUi body of fugitives from Futicghnr. It is 

Olid 

must, be nairated In this place, in connection with 
Bo- -.vents of tho monlh. 

^’uUoghuv, n will bo seen bv reference 1 1 u 
' -v. is situ.-.to Kbi jrbor up tbo Ganges than Cav n* 
»i.itr Eurru. aUd.* Practically, it w not t" 


ft 


much a distinct town, as the military station or 
cantonment for the place last named. Furmckaba 1 
itself is a city of sixty thousand inhabitants; 
handsome, cleaner, and more healthy than most 
Indian cities, carrying on a considerable trading 
and banking business, and standing m the centre 
of a fertile and cultivated region. It has no other 
fortifications than a sort of mud-fort connected 
with the native nav/abV residence. V, hen this 
nawab became, like many others, a stipendiary ut 
the modern rulers of India, the,British built a 
military cantonment at Futtegliur, about <lire • 
miles distant, on the right bank of the river. To¬ 
wards the close of May, Futtegliur contained the 
10th regiment Bengal native infantry, together 
with a few other native troops. Among the chief 
English ofi'.rrs stationed there, were General 
Goldie, Colonels Smith and Tucker; Majors Bober. - 
son, Phiflot, and Munro ; Captains Phillimqtyfc am 
Yibert; I ieutenants Simpson, Sweuenham, and 
Fitzgerald; and Ensigns Henderson aud Eekfoid. 
The troops displayed much insubordination as thu 
month closed; and on the 3d of June the symptoms 
were so threatening, that it was deefiled pfudor.i 
to arrange for sending off the women and children 
for safety to Cawnporc—in ignorance that the 
Europeans in that city were in a still more perilous 
state. Boats had already been procured, and held 
in readiness for any such exigency. Qn the next 
day the 10th infantry exhibited such ominous 
signs of mutiny, that a large party of tlie Fn-.l h 
at once took to their boats. After a uhoyt t 1 va c, 
.finding the natives on the banks of the Gimg< - 
likely to he troublesome, the fugitive rt.ulved 
lv< ito 1 sv o parti 

headed by Mr Prolan, the Company’s c Hector, 
and consisting of about forty persons, soualii 
i luge with a friendly zemindar named Her Ui 
Bui h, living about twelve miles from Fi t to* hur, 
on tbc Oud * Mdo of the river; while lb,- ...h, ,• 
parly proceeded on the voyage down tjio Gam o< 
to ( awnpiuc. Tlii last-named par! > umi-tuiid 
to more than a hundred and iwenly nu «.i: , 
nearly all non-combatants ; missionaries, mor! 
chants, indigo planters, estate steward::, agon <, 
collectors, clerks, shopkeeper?, erhoolmriAtovs, |.o»t 
and diik agents—such were the male member** 
of this hapless band of fugitives; mt& of »j -m 
had wives; and the children far exceeded ti e 
adults in number. It is pitiably knowing i 
wo now know the fate thal was in More tor 
them, to read such entries as the followm, . in a 
list of the occupants of the boats—‘Mr uml Mrs 
Elliott and live children ' Mr and Mrs Ms.ek’n. 
and eight children;’ ‘Mr and Mr- Fulmer niul 
nine children.* 

So few persons survived b « m H»! «. bur, H, d 
it is not certain at. whin place’ v il 0111 d.iy». 
Ib-.y M'i a.ii'-d into put I it.*.; nor m '■ - Eiv-.s 
were lost on the .ay ■ bv k r, ‘ < e\ ic m* l! ; . 

while Mom pursued then v, a; down Urn r.mges 
without mtuh ini rrup! n ut thev reftyhed 
Bithoov, other went buck to 1 a 'e . this 
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y c movement was duo to two causes ; for 
on the one hand, the officers trusted to a 
re; orfc that the sepoys had returned to a sense 
of the ! r duty ; Horden. Buksh, on the other, was 
threatened bv the Ouuc mutineers if he harboured 
any of the English. We will follow the fortunes 
of* this second party. From about tho 12th to 
of Juno there was a lull in the station ; 
but on the last-named day the 10th infantry 
broke ov.i in earnest, and being joined by the 
mutinous 41st from tlie other side of tho Ganges, 
seized tho treasure and threatened the officers. 
There were about a hundred Europeans now 
in ihe place; and as the river was at the time 
too low to render a boat-voyage to Cawnpore 
safe, if; was resolved to defend a post or fort 
a, l'uttcghur, and there remain till succour 
anived. Out of the liundrod there were scarcely 
Ti.ro than thirty fighting-men, so numerous 
were the women and children ; nevertheless, 
Colonel bmitli, of die 10th, organised the whole, 
and prepared for tho worst. He had a fair store 
both of ammunition, and of food within the 
fort. Until the 4ih ol‘ July they maintained 
a manly struggle against the mutineers, bold¬ 
ing their ib;l t.udl they could hold it no longer. 
Colonel Tucker and ono ot the civil officers 
*vo. h s hi the head while acting as artillery- 

vu Ci neval C hlie vjw uliehtly wounded, a ,; 

w.u li! .jwiio one or his daughters; and many 
' urred. T1 el 1 had groat 
difficulty in making a covered-way to protect 
tlirir servant, to enable them to pass to and fro 
. and children, who 
woru calk cad in a room or godown overlooked by 
o two ioii> d 1 ouse held by the insurgents. Then 
<7 full of miseries, in boats that 
c\in: tin il all the Europeans : till remaining at that 
^tho rebels fired on tho boats as they 
.:d along; then ono of the boats ran aground; 
then a boatful of robols approached, and tho 
tided boat jumped overboard to 
Death by bullets, death by 
place every hour; and the fugi- 
n into f-ucIi dire confusion that 
the rest. Homo crept on shore, 
out ftie fields to escape detection ; 
utiicrs found i hollo 
ho.; load succeeded 
d •• n < iwupoio, or rath 
Tin re ware thus two son 
on*.' ' it reached tho clutcL 
th*.* m ddlo yf June; tho ot 
wau tnnrad that. 
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portions of which were afterwards translated and 
published among the official papers. Xerput was 
ono of tiio few who wroto concerning tho arrival 
of the first party of Futteghur fugitives at Cawn¬ 
pore. Under the date of June the 12th ho paid: 
‘Report that Europeans were coming in boats to 
relieve Cawnpore; and two companies sent west¬ 
ward to make inquiries. They found that a hun¬ 
dred and twenty-six men, women, and children, 
were in boats, sick.’ Another narrative of the 
Futteghur calamity simply states, that when the 
unhappy fugitives arrived at the part of the Ganges 
opposite Bithoor, Nena Sahib ‘stopped their boats, 
brought the fugitives on shore, and shot every 
one. JIo then tied their bodies together, and 
threw them into the river.’ A native resident at 
Cawnpore, who was examined a few weeks after¬ 
wards by Colonel Xcill concerning his knowledge 
of the atrocities committed by tho rajah, and 
of tho sufferings borne by tho English, gave an 
account of the Futteghur catastrophe corresponding 
nearly with those derived from other quarters. 
He states that on the 12th of Juue, just as the 
customary daily cannonading of tho intrcnchmcut 
was about to recommence, a report came in that 
Europeans were approaching from the west. 
Immediately a troop of cavalry and two companies 
of infantry were sent to reconnoitre (probably to 
tnc vicinity of Bithoor). There wore found three 
boats, containing about a hundred and thirty 
men, women, «nd children. ‘Tho troopers seized 
them nil and took them to the X *n;.. who ordered 
that they should all bo killed; and sundry 1 *.m- 
poorio troopers of the Mussulmans of iln, vd 
Cavalry, whom tho Nona kept with him lbr the 
express purpose, killed thorn all. Among them 
was a young lady, the daughter of some general. 
Slio addressed herself much to tho Xcna, and 
said: “No king ever committed such oppression 
as you have, and iu no religion js ther e any order 
to kill women and children. I do not know 
wliat has happened to you. Be well assured that 
by this slaughter the English will not become 
le.?s; whoever may remain will have an eye upon 
you.” But the Nona paid no attention, and : hewed 
her no mercy; he ordered that she tJumhi he 
killed, and that they should till lu r hands with 
powder and kill her by the explosion.’ 

Tho fate of tho second party of liigitivoa from 
Futteghur will bo noticed presently. W i* r.nri 
return now to tho unfortunate occupants ol the 
in tren oilmen fe at Cawnpore. 

AVhon tbreo weeks <4 the month ol Jum. had 
transpired, tho rebel*, join'd by a number of 
ruffians who had crossed over I ho Gn i'.v, from 
OutE, jutulo a nr"" determin'd cito than cvev 
io ( .ptuio the ir h - uolmicnt; they had made the 

pubadar Tiiaiur of ibe E- h. 1. a -• it, ofgvih i.il 

over thorn; mni b v ' ' ! ' ^YauquRh tho'wuolc 
oiled in i oti, "i- ihv iu thiMiitonqu. They h m ight. 
Inr; half* <d eultoii. wliich ii«ey roll l along I'uo 
ground, and up, riicd in a crouch og , ,tion 
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About a hundred sepoys finis advanced 
within a hundred and fifty yards of the intrench- 
ment, backed up by a strong body, who seemed 
bent on storming the position. In this, as in every 
former attempt, they failed; their leader was 
struck down, nearly two hundred were killed or 
wounded by a fire of grape-shot, and the rest 
driven back to their former distance. At the very 
v&amc time, contents were maintained on all sides 
of the enclosure ; for what with musketeers in the 
unfinished barracks, guns and mortars in four 
different directions, and rifle-pits approached under 
cover of zigzags, the rebels maintained a tremen¬ 
dous fire upon the besieged. 'Wheeler’s guns, under 
a gallant young officer, St George Ashe, wero 
manned at all hours, loaded and fired with great 
quickness and precision, and pointed in such 
directions as might produce most mischief among 
the enemy. But the contest was unequal in this 
as in most othor particulars; one gun after 
another was disabled by the more powerful artil¬ 
lery of the insurgents—until the eight ^yore 
reduced to six, then to four, three, and at last two. 
As the forlorn gairison became weaker and 
weaker, so did the heroic men rcdoublo their 
exertions in defence. One day a shot from the 
enemy blew up an ammunition-wagon within the 
intrcndimcnt; and then it been mo a question of 
terrible import how to prevent tho other wagons 
from being ignited. Lieutenant Delafosso^ a 


young officer of the once trusted but now disloyal 
o ld, ran forward, laid him:elf down under the 
wagons, picked up and throw aside tho burning 
fragments, and covered the flaming portion with 
handfuls of earth—all tho while hi! -.foot to a IV afnl 
cannonading from a battery of ux gnus, aimed 
purposely by hie enemy at-that spot! Two soldiers 
ran to him, with two buelce! of water; and all 
three Muveaid in rescuing the other ammunition- 
\v..gon? front peril, and in returning from tho 
dangerous spot in ly. 

Unspeakable must have been ihe misery of 

; a nine hundred persons—or rather, f^iim 
hundred woftdly diminished by deaths—after 
twenty days of this besieging. The hospitals were 
no thoroughly riddled with shot, and so much 
injured by the fire, us to afford little* or no shelter; 
mid t et the greater portion of the non combai mis 
remained in them rather Ilian be exposed to the 
fie ..rolling glare; of tho sun outside. .Sonic made 
hole.? for tin iisclted behind ' earthen parapet 
that bounded the intrenchment; these holes 
woii covered with boxes, e Is. A*e., and whole 
families of wretched bein r-s resided in theqv 
more after the fashion of the Bushm n ot -Airica, 
than of Oh rial i an civiliz'd people. V' I'hxy 
struck down many in th fcinfulh hi ate I 
abodes. At night-, all the ineu had m mount 
piard and keep watch in turn; and tho women 
and children, to he near their male pvotcoUi • in 
'ho hour of fro q Wo, slepl near then behind m 
parapet—or rather they tried to slcaq ; but the 
bomh-Mlioip vomited forth iVoiu tin e mortars 


.employed by tho enemy, kept the tcrriiLd people 
in an agony that ‘murdered sleep and thi. the 
existence of flic women and children was spent in 
perpetual fear. The soldiers had thoilyfood pre¬ 
pared by the few remaining cooks; hut nl^ihe res. 1 
shifted "for themselves in the la t way tin vucomd ; 
and it was often difficult, for tho?e who received 
their scanty rations of rice and grain, to provide 
a .mouthfirl of cooked victuals for thcrasdve.i .did 
their children. Money Would hardh, one would 
suppose, be thought of a: such a time ar.d place: 
yet it appeal i that tlic rielier 1 .. h money 

the services of tho poorer, at a rupee -«r l\,v per 
. Tin iqironq and 

distresses felt by all were Accneued ■:« the si/dil of 
the sick and wounded, to whom it waj now utterly 
impossible to render proper assistance. r ho stcnclq 
too, from tbo dead bodies of horses and other 
animals that had been ‘hot in the enclosure'll nd 
could not be removed, added to the. loathsomeness 
of the place. Oppressed as they wore with lu-at, 
the English nevertheless dreaded tho sating in <»f. 
the rains ; for one single day of Indian raiu v. tndd 
have converted the earthen abodes of tlie p \ r 
people into pools of water, deluged the shot-riddled 
buildings, and rendered due muskets ualesA. ' 
Nothing can better denote the extraordinary sciuc 
of ruin and devastation which tho interior of tbo,. 
intrenehmont must have presented, thaw the 
descriptions given a few weeks afterwards by 
English officers concerned in tbo recoverv f 
Oawirporc. Or ralbor, it would be move corn et to 
say, that those descriptions, by rcbfrir ; oiilv to Uu 
intreuchmem when deserted, necessarily Mi far 
.h rr of the reality as presented when . an, 
hundred, of suffering person., v . c; o residing mere 
day. Oua oflidor wrph • 

. m omped clo 3 o to poor old Winder* mi , U V ( . 
in trench men t. Oi :dl tho wonders nldd. have 

before us a u« this outbreak commenced, 
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fallen in ; and both are bu 

The verandahs ua well ns the v\,dh have been 
torn up by flic shot; and round !bc hnUdiiv* mv 
MDio pits dug in tho ground, :md lire **u-v. oik*. 
Tho grom.d inside and out is s:vewed with l»t*-.. . 
bottles, old shoe?, and quantities of hunk* mo) 
other documents and loiters, * u t - tern holy 
sight; and tho suffering mud has l* rl ' " •i- 
than human r could bru ' A duff dllifor cuiTp- 
bo rated this general desiT-ptfon bat YmiUioicd 
one er two additional particilnr*: ' The — I qilff- 
mys ft n.-rd wh,‘. w - •! ’• Euv..| m t' w .,t^ N 

Hospital. Hivrht well and berm illy i ui i if 
have Wen defended. The ^ ’ are addled v idi, 

can.n -n- -liot like ho c b of . . m'» tn c 
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yi^Vhicli seem to have been tho principal 
points against -which the Nona’s fire was directed, 
.'.re breached and knocked into largo shapeless 
openings. Of tlie verandahs, "which surrounded 
both buildings, only a few splintered rafters 
remain, and at some of the angles the walls arc 
knocked entirely away, and large chasms gape 
blackly at you. Many of the enemy’s cannon-shot 
have yono through and through the buildings; 
portions of the interior walls and roof have fallen ; 
and here and there are blood-stains on wall and 
flour. Never did I yet see a place so terribly 
battered.’ 

A s a sad story is often most touchingly told in 
tho fewest words, we may here advert to the 
contents of two scraps of paper, shewing how the 
members of a family were cut oft’ one by one 
during these days of misery. When Cawnpore 
fell again into the hands of the British, by a train 
ions hereafter to he described, there were 
found among other wrecks two small pieces of 
paper, covered with blood, and containing a few 
ay pi.- in pcf’ il; they appeared to have been 
v: -itten by wo persons, both females. One gave 
a brief and c m tive of some of the 

cun' i in the intrcnchmcnt; while the other con- 
aintad simply of a record of tho dates on which 
members of the writer s family were struck down 
. . : >f ( .».**: The dates , o irregular, 
and ex tended into July; hut every hue told, in 
ks vimpliciiv, bow agonising must lmve been the 
position of *mo who had to record such thin 
those who were dear to her. The contents of the 
two j‘iecc3 of paper were printed in a Calcutta 
journal ; aud when the mournful tale reached 
Scotland, it was at once concluded, almost as a 
certainly, from the Christian names mentioned, 
L thy 1 * tla* sufferers were all members of a family of 
bud.w, who had been stationed at Cawnpore. 
The writers of the two notes were themselves 
I numbered with the dead before the gloumy tragedy 
w.k ended. 

All these evidences render only too plain to us 
the deplorable position of the Europeans, after 

three of on 1 ' i 

K-; lance in tho introuclimeut. When duly con- 
jodcml, who can wonder that tho beleaguered 
| g.^i. on p( >»krod on i\\o possible contingencies — 

| t > defeat of the roods by a daring ’-ally, or a release 
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of Greenway Brothers, of which the members 
and the family had hastily left Cawnpore at the 
beginning of the troubles, and taken refuge at 
Nujjubgurh, a village about sixteen miles distant. 
They were discovered bv Nena Sahib, however, 
and only saved from death by promising a ransom 
of a lac of rupees. Mrs Grcenwa}’, a very aged 
lady, the mother and grandmother of a number 
of the sufferers, was sent by this treacherous 
villain with a message to Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
the intrenchment, intended to mask a nefarious 
and bloody scheme. The message was to this 
effect— that the general and all his people should 
bo allowed to proceed to Allahabad unmolested, 
on condition that ho abandoned Cawnpore, the 
intrenchment, the public treasure, the guns, aud 
the ammunition. This message was delivered 
on the 24th of June; but whether in consequence 
of Mr Shepherd’s adventure on that same day, 
presently to he mentioned, does not clearly appear. 
On the next day an interview took place, outside 
the intrenchment, between Sir Hugh and an agon: 
of Nena named Azimoollah (probably the same 
who had visited London two years before), who 
was accompanied by a few of the leading muti¬ 
neers. The terms were agreed to, with a few 
modifications ; and Nena Sahib gave his signature, 
his seal, and his oath to a contract binding him 
to provide the Europeans with boats and a safe 
escort to Allahabad. 

Such was the account given by Mr Shepherd 
of a transaction narrated somewhat differently by 
other persons ; but before noticing certain anoma¬ 
lies in this matter, it will be well to treat of an 
occurrence in which that gentleman was unques¬ 
tionably the best judge of the facts. When the 
24th of June arrived, Mr Shepherd adopted a 
course which led to his own preservation, and 
enabled him to write his brief but mournful 
narrative. The besieged civilians, nut being 
under the command of Sir Hugh Wheeler further 
than might be consistent with their own safety, 
naturally thought with yearning heart of 1 heir 
former abodes in the city, and compared tli >. e 
abodes with the present deep misery and pri\.i 
tiou. Wheeler would gladly have allowed thorn 
to return to Cawnpore; but could they oro.-.s 
I intervening round in safety, or would thoy 
I find safety in tho city itself' To ascertain 
j these points, was a project adopted on tho 
suggestion of Mr Shepherd, who—as a commis¬ 
sariat officer in a place where m aivol> any coin 
misnariat services could bo rendered occupied a 
position somewhat midway between the military 
and the civil. Ho had a large family within tho 
iutiunchmont, comprising hi. wifi*, daughter, 

I brother, sifter, threo nhx«* , auk two other rcki- 
I five ; ail infant duughlcr had boon killed by a 
musket-.-h. » '-•* ;™licr. M Shepherd’s 

mi .dun vj «*—to make his wav i i' eit) to 
‘ i the - ate id public allkii • thcr ; to t liter 
utlatioiis with inf rdiid j,.. , , U j,, 
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'-'' or •‘promise ;i lac of rupee.** in any way that 
might bring about a relation of tbe siege. The 
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arrangement made with Sir Hugh was, that 
if Mr Shepherd succeeded in returning to the 
intrenchmen t with any useful information, lie 
should be allowed to go with liis family to 
Cawnpore. He started; but bo never returned, 
and never again saw those hapless beings whose 
welfare had occupied so much of his solicitude. 
He disguised himself as a native cook, left the 
intrenchment, passed near the new barracks,-and 
ran on towards Cawnpore; but he was speedily 
descried and captured, and carried before Nena 
Sahib. Two native women-servants bad shortly 
before escaped from tile intrenchment to thereby, 
and had reported that the garrison was starving ; 
the new captive, designedly, gave a very different 
account; and as the Nona did not knpw which to 
I, believe, he imprisoned all three. Mr Shepherd' 
remained in prison, suffering great hardships, from 
1 the ‘24th of dune to the 17tli of July, as wc shall 
i presently see. 

It is not easy to reconcile the various accounts 
of • ivontlon 1 eon the besiegefs and 
be -ieged, the Ncna and the general. According to 
Mr .Shepherd, as we have just seen, the Nena sent 
a message by Mrs Greemvay on the 24th: and 
Sir Hugh had an interview with one of Nona’s 
agents on the 25th. An ayah, or native nurse, 
however, who ha l been in the service of Mrs 
Greenway. and who afterwards gave a narrative 
in evidence before some English ofliccrs at. 
Cawnpore, *«aid that the message v. as taken, not 
by Mrs Green way, but by a Mrs Jacobi. She 
I to aver that . ib hinttelfwtftt 

to il “ intrenchment : and then she gave a curiou 
account of the interview, which, to v ay the least of 
it, i3 'piito consistent with tin relative characters 
and posh mu oi the two leaders. AorordiiM* to 
her narrative: 4 The Nena said: “Take awry all 
tho women and children to Allahabad; and if 
your men want to fight, come back and do so : wo 
will keep n|ith with you.” t 
“You take your solemn oath, according to your 
custom ; and I will take an oath on my Bible, and 
will 1 cave the intrenchment.” The Nena aid: 
“Our oath is. that whoever we take bv the hand, 
and he relies on us, we never di. .ni; it do, 

| God will judge and ptmidft m;’ The general said: 
“If y«iu intend 1 > deceive me, kill mo at <■. e: I 
have no arms.” The Nona replied 1 v. jll nm 
deceive you; rely on us. 1 will supply v »ni with 
ft k ulx and convey you j Allahabad. On this the 
goui.nl went inside the fhtreaohmeiit, and ooa- 
; idled with the soldiers. They sni 1 ‘ 1 .tore n > 

relian-o to bo placed on natives ; they will dcceivi 
id: “ Tne them; it is bdftct l< 
do sn M Oxi this the general votunifed, and Mil: 

■ out turns : see us away is ihr as 

■ 'dlebpoor, thence wo can got easily to ullidu. 1 

"• »ly ^\us; “No, 1 will 1 v,, u all sa c f o 
A Hidiabud; ? 

^hai Sir linjii WUoelcr \s is mortally wounded 


bciore his unfortunate companions left ; Tie 
intrenchment under a solemn pledge of safety, 
seems to be generally admitted, but the date of 
his death ‘is not clearly known ; nor do tho 
narrators agree as toOljc names of the persons by 
whom the convention 'was signed. But on the 
main point all’ evidence „ coincides-—that a Safe 
retirement to Allah aba rl was guaranteed. How 
villainously that guarantee was disregarded, wo 
shall now sec. 

ft was on the 27th of Jnnd that those who 
remained of the nine hundred took their ib j •a:\un- 
from the intrenchment where they had borne >o 
many miseries. Collateral facts lead to n eon- 
jocfcnro that the sepoys, Belonging to the native 
regiments that had mutinied, had beepme wearied 
with their three-weeks’ detention outside A } 
intrenchment, and wished to start off to v scene 
of more stirring incidents at Delhi. This! 

\not have suited the Jena’s views; he want ^d tli< 
aid to grasp the remainder of the Company's 
treasure and ammunition tit Cawnpore • and 
hence ho formed the plan for gptiiug rid.of die 
Europeans and obtaining their wealth without, 
any more fighting. Cannonading ce ised «-n h tb 
sides from the evening of the h; nd from '■ 

thence to the 27th all was done that could U 
done to fit out the boat-expedition. Bui under 
v.h.'u miserable circumstances was this? dofi e 1 The 
unburied bodies of relations and friend lay a* ilic 
" a well; tho sick and w 
more til to die than to be removed : tbe v\ cic*n 
and children lia<k become haggard and v.c.ik b> 
u 

11 id become uit ai^d bloodstained l>v nunv :i 
terrible cxig< icy; anjf misghpngs occupied the 
tlicuglits of those who vonicmherui th i tli - • . 

N#n* JHuliib. ut whoso nierov they vtm rmw 

1 - a , lk , , ui j ;; lr y:;. 

tln-ce v.-c-Us hof..re. l’woiiy l-oafsV*., ' 

. : h 'villi au awiiu-y.. The EnglU, r,„ ■ ,i 

t . ■_ v-o up the three 'of four lacs ,.f r ln .,, ' , 

hurt been brought lo the iutr 4 . , 

tl 'e moruing of tho i>7tli, i),* y.' lnv 
ji number of elephants, i-iupls, „ m l .i 0 ,>lk, 

.■i.nvoj .'if women. ch.Mivn, sit!c, ,•»»..I y. 
to the river-side, .1 distance of ab^.f :t , n p,’ 
and a half: the halo men proceedin'' on fom- 
if halo they can be called, who were worn ; ,,w kt 
with hunger, ihiyst, fatigue, heat, grief f,» n>. 
dear ones who had fallen, ; nxiefv-f r tin., vie. 
still lived to• he % succoured and protected. If 
Mi* Shepherd is ri^lit in hri statement lb, - 
the, number who took their departure in thi* 
mournful procession from the intunclnneni was 
four burnired and fifty. th«'U out I ;h of the mi¬ 
di al 1 i no iiu 

victims to three weeks of pri ,oi and . ufforin.' 

e vno first r- iciied the rive i ok Brit, ttud 
pro *ecdt 1 down - tin in . but the 1. r t imor.s were 
lop detained; ai \.i : tJnywu-i 'll * n.l at k 
ini*, : pro] u \u n cm'.ark, tiny -e u i 1 b v 
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truth now became evident ; the 
exci table rebel-chief, in disregard of all oaths and 
treaties had given orders for the slaughter of the 
h;:I'lcEuropeans. Some of the boats were set 
on the. and volley upon volley of musketry tired 
at the unfortunates—scores of whom were shot 
dead, others picked off while endeavouring to 
: wim away. A few boats were hastily rowed 
across the river; but there a body of the 17tli 
N. I., just arrived from Azimghur, intercepted all 
c enpe. The ruffians on both banks waded into 
the water, seized the boats within reach, and 
mb rod all the men yet remaining alive in them. 
The wumen were spared for a worse fate ; though 
many of them wounded, some with two or three 
bullets each, these poor creatures, with the 
children, were taken ashore, and placed in a 
id the Bubadar Kothee, in If 

(Sahib’s camp. 

The fortunes of tv irate boat-parties must 
Lc traced. Lieutenant Delafossc, whose name has 
already been mentioned in connection with a gal¬ 
lant achiovenv nt in the intrcnchment, lia3 placed 

• i i i. ord the story of one boat’s adventure, 
triniwimc how it happened that lie was among the 
very few who escaped the Cawuporo tragedy. 
AfUr Btathi” iliat nearly all the boats which 
attempted t - descend the Ganges wove cither 
ulopi'od ono by ouo, or the persons in thorn shot 
down Where they i.it, he -proc ds thus: ‘Wo had 

. now ore boat, crowded with wounded, and having 
tm hoard more than she could carry. Two guns 
follow oil . the whole of that day, tlio infantry 
Tring on us the whole of hat night. On tho 
second day, ESth June, a gun was seen on the 
Cuwuporo i iilo, which opened on us at Nujjub- 
£urh, tho infantry still following us on both sides. 

tho morning of the third day, the boat was no 
jongtr -crviceable; wo were aground on a wind- 
Wik, and had not strength sufficient to move her. 
Direct jy any of us got into the water, wo were 
fir c ) upon by thirty or forty men at a time. 
Ihci* Was nothing left for us but to charge and 
dv.ve them awuyj and fourteen of us were told 
off*to l » what wo could. Directly we got on short 
tin? in rg ntn i otired; but, ha\ii>g folios n d thou 
up too fm we wi rc cut off from tho river, and had 
to retire ourr.olvo^, u* we were being Surrounded. 
W-* cede! no make for the river; wo hud to go 
ctiiwi. i .\ralk 1, and came to ihc river w hn a mile 
lower down, where we saw a largo foren of men 
rf.lit in fYi.nl wuitiii"' f-*r u*, mid another lot on 
til#’ oppmik hank, should Wi attempt to cross the 
iv.-r m nit bank of >h« river, ju a by the force 
in f 11 i«*_, v.'iri u t'-Mph*. v . urc'i M volley, .i . 1 

I,; v ng mi it,,ii» killed and one wounded. From 
tl.i d »r of lb* U:nplo wo fired on every hr urgent 
Ha h »pjac r.d o> kIu w himwclf. I iiullnjjr tl rt m v 

• tihiil (tu nolhi* .. . ’) u • whilst vc Vi !.iidii('|] 
, ft.* i - ed wood H round ai d it on 

linn mid no hiugci remain in.idp on 
i a ih « amok* and k wo throw <..» v:nat 
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clothes wo had, and, each taking a musket, char rod 
through the lire. Seven of us out of the twelve 
got into the water; but before we had gone fur, 
two poor fellows were shot. There wero only five 
of us left now; and we had to swim whilst the 
insurgents followed us along both banks, wading 
and firing as fart as they could. After v.e had 
gone three miles down the stream [probably swim¬ 
ming and wading by turns], one of our party, an 
artilleryman, to rest himself’ began swimming on 
his back, and not knowing in .what direction he 
was swimming, got ou shore, and was killed. 
When we had got down about six miles, firing 
from both sides [of the river] ceased ; and soon after 
we were hailed hv some natives, on tho Oude side, 
who aslcod us to como on -bore, and said they 
would take us to their rajah, who was friendly 
to the English.’ This proved to be the case; 
for Lieutenant Delafosse, Lieutenant Mowbray 
Thomson, and one or two companions, remained 
in security and comparative comfort throughout 
the month of July, until an opportunity occurred 
for joining an English force. 

Although tho boat-adventure just narrated was 
full of painful excitement, ending in the death of 
nearly all the persons by shooting or drowning 
—yet then is ono still to bo noticed more sadden* 
ing in its character, for the sufferer, were reserved 
fur a worse death. Tho name of S . liugh YfhccU r 
is connected with thi* adventure in a wa/ not 
c:im1v to be accounted for; Mr Shepherd and 
Lieutenant Delates c were not witni of b, and 
no reliable personal narrative is obtainable from 
any one who was actually present when it oc¬ 
curred. Tin probability in, that Sir Hugh, allhoaMi 
wounded in the intrcnchment, did not die until 
tho boat-expedition had commenced, and that tho 
same boat contained his daughter and his (living 
or dead) body. At anyratc. this was ih last tho 
world could bear of a br.ive old soldier, who went 
to India fifty-four years before; who fought witty 
Lord Lake before Delhi in 1304; who fi.ok an 
active part in the Dnnjaub war; and who bad 
bean military commander of tho Caw nporo di tiiet 
from IbfiO to 1867. It \v:m aLo the la.it to ho 
h xvd of Lfiiadier Jack, who commanded the 
Cawnpore caritoumcnt ; and of many brave )!n;;- 
fish officers, from colonels down to o.dgns, of ’ nth 
the English and the native regiments. 

Whether the general was alive or dv.id, and hv 
whoiitHOOVCi accompanied, it appears < la;- n that 
a h*rge ) arty vowi 1 many imh d .wn the (hun o.i. 
One ace vmt stat*..* that Do boo ILinibukdi, a 
zofnind ir of Dowre'a Kluyr i near Kutuhj:' or, 
Stopped tlu boa: captured the p(T: ute. aim w-i-* 
iti them, and Mint thrm in car! na prisoners 
back to (’awrpore. Tho nanus of Mr Jteid. Mr 
TluMina (• nun way. •** K ' Mr Macl i-r./.o. 
Captain • ' ' 

tioiu’d iii c wdh 1 1 1 1*s hriud of unfbit tilt 
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hiporc, w.is different in many points, ami 
much more detailed. Ho .stated that tho boat in 
question, after proceeding some distance, got upon 
a sand-bank, where there was a severe encounter; 
the sepoys not only ran along the shore, but fol¬ 
lowed in boats shooting a the victims as soon as 
they got within musket-range, and receiving many 
fatal shots in return. A freshet in the river 
released the boat, and the voyage recommenced. 
Meanwhile, the probable escape of this party being 
reported to Nona tiuhib, lie ordered three oom- 
j aiic of tho 3d Oude infantry to pursue the 
boat, and eflect a completo capture. Tho boat 
was soon after taken, and all the occupants seized 
as prisoners. ‘There came out of that boat,’ 
said Nujoor Jewarree, ‘sixty sahibs (gentlemen), 
twenty-five mcmsnliibs (ladies), and four children 
—one boy and three half-grown girls.’ Ilis story 
then proceeded to details which, if correct, shew 
that fcir Hugh Winder was in tho boat, and still 
alivo ; for a contest ensued between Nona and 
some of the soldiers whether or not the old 
general should be put to death: many of tho 
\ s wishing to prowrve his life. 

It will become apparent to the reader, from the 
nature of the above details, that tlio truo story of 
the boat catastrophe at Cawnpore will probably 
‘never be fully told. All that wo positively know 
is, that one portion of the wretched victims met 
their death in the river, by muskets, swords, and 
drowning; ami that two other portions were 
carried back to a captivity wdfso even than that- 
of tin* intrenohmont. s -\ 

Tin proceedings of Nona Sahib, after iho iniquit¬ 
ous treachery of the ~7th of Juno,boro e vi.ju u t 
rotation to his ov.n advancement a- an indepond- 
ent chieftain. At vunsit qu, that day ho held a 
revi -w of all thorc'-d. ii-oop*. around < awnporo on 
a plain between tho now dc ••re-d intronchtaeid 
anil tho Ganges. They appear to hays consisted 
of S' regii.iem . i Uc».r* J native i iintry,- two 
oi On-le .native infantry, o c of .'Vagal cnvalrv. 
\wo of Oudo cavalry, two of i:i\ ulai oavulwr, a 
i of field g ujs, beside sundr; . < i 
of regiments’ and marauders who became tom- 
povai'v soldiers iu tho hope of -haring pillave. 
(Unis'were firwl in I'-n-ur of Rie K. im ns 

• Kovvi-e'.OT, of liis brother as (rovoinor-r.-noral. 
;„Hl of an. ambitious Brahmin a commandn -m- 

tof of die newly • " ■ Mi i 

,' ro m ,1a-. to day more tioopR jafaudhla .standard, 
nti.ii" mu.it.-ini at various stations on all A. 
of Ci.H-ui' .re. Twontv thousand armed arc 

• said to have boon'll*that oil) by so • t«l 
th „ Ncna was vffl'- slo'V m awardin ' to 

U1 gotten wealth, they rcivuv 
l.v plundci iiife tho inhabitant , 
searching fof concealed Kur - 
■ ,v, thus plunged into {/rial 
i cause to lament tlio 
tel! New a created nov. 
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to pay to him the revenue that Lad wont to bu 
paid to the Company. Tie caused to be proclaimed 
by beat of tom-tom, throughout Oa v.*up« v<- v. d the 
surrounding district, that he had entirely (eu~ 
quered tho British; and that, rinir I#riod of: 
in India having been completed, he was prepar- , 
ing to drive them out foot by foot. Hu ring’ tin 
heyday of self-assumed power, lie is*u-d nn*ny 
remarkable proclamations, jy BOta 

indications of his ambitious views, of his ho ;>03 as 
dependent on the mass of the native people, and 
of the stigma which he sought to throw on the 
British government. Some of tlfeso proclamation* 
aro given iu full at tho end of the present, chapter. 
There are many facts Which lend support tu the 
supposition that this grasp at power and veallli 
was suggested to him by tho gradual development 
of events. lie probably entertained crafty dwiL.ii . 
and suppressed vindictiveness from tin ouUet : 
but the-le did not shew themselves openly until 
tho native troops at tlio cantonment bad labelled. 
Seeing a door opened by’ others, vtfliich lmyjit 
posdbly lead him to power and to ygng* ajvv 
seized the occasion, and entered. 

The last acts of the Cawnpore tragedy :n : ;r. ui 
our attention. 

What horrors the poor women* suffered during 
their eighteen days of captivity under this detest- 
ahlo miscreant, none will over fully know ; p . ti:d 
glimpses only of tho with will over conic to lrjd. 
According to the ayah's narrative, already nuihad, 
tho women and'children wli > wero conveyed from 
the bqats into, captivity were a h 4 udn. 1 L uud 
hhcen in number. Tho po»r creatui .\s (the yoracii 
and Mi r girls) wov sou' hi o> b c temp red by an 
. mi wiry d the Noi^a to eutqr quiefli iid.v* hi 
harem ; but tlmy »»m* and all oKpres od a • rixrn i- 
natlou to di< yhoro they were, cud with « 
ntl.er vailcr than yi, Id 1 .> di4nm,air. fhev wore 
tin n dc, lined to .0 given up to t! smi-ual in 
of t]M h, T' 1 .' ^d juivar-a who 1 , d niiKH iu H,. - 
capture; but tho horoie conduct of Js’ir Hu h' 
hi o • . 

ruOi a What this ‘Judith of On*\uporo f ivnllv 
did, is ditVcreutly rapovlcd. Her Inn »iw m v.p ; t . 
ieslid, in one version of 1 lie dory, by an umb uid I 
and indignant reproach M-.ainst tho miiivo truiq 
for thoir treachery to tho Knglish who 1 u| f ».i a. ,| 
clothixl them, and f*»r their (Owardiei in nioleu ii/ 
dofcncelors women ; in another version, lu 
down five sopoys in vucrc sinn with a rc'\ oi\* ty ju d 
then threw Imr.-clf into ti' 11 hi ••.-cape .•nlnige; 
in a third, given by Mr Biiephord, tins laipliidi 1 ol^i, 
bemg taken away by'u trooper <*l th* :'d nalivn 
cavalry to bia*pwn liui, rosr iu tho m^lii, o . u , d 
the tit iper’s aworil, killed Irm n»ul tin *e 
men, and then threw In'-HI into l\ wt.i while 
a fourth u .-tou, cm the aedo •«*;• »' ’ 'iv . b 

ropresenu the iv vni''‘Liu .idor w. mg oi the 

heads of no io tlmn fit-, melt in il . \ < \ but 
l,Ti«- ‘ tieeoun -', nuniupHtinlc one • ib null or, 
no uh. t - , si»nl t tusauuo 01 > Ta qfh^v, 
an i; .gjinh ^euiio" man, resolved to pv-coed 
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extremity in defence of her own 

flinty. 

The victims were detained three days at Nona’s 
camp, with only a little parched grain to eat, dirty 
w.vcr to drink, and the hard ground to lie upon, 
without matting or beds of any kind. The ayah 
states that the Nona, after the events of the 27th 
of June, sent to ask the temporarily successful 
King of Delhi what he should do with the women 
and children ; to which a reply was received, that 
they were not to be killed. Whether this state¬ 
ment L right or wrong, the captives were taken 
from the camp to Cawnpore, and there incar¬ 
cerated in a house near the Assembly Rooms, 
consisting of outbuildings of the medical depot, 
shortly before occupied by Sir George Parker. 
Here they were joined by more than thirty other 
European women and children, the unhappy relics 
of the boat-expedition that had been recaptured 
near Futtchpoor in the vain attempt to escape. 
Without venturing to decide whether the ayah, 
Nujom* Jewarrce, Mr Shepherd, or Lieutenant 
l'. . ilV >. o was most nearly correct in regard of 
n,uel> r .; or whether Sir Hugh Wheeler was at 
... . tiino alive or dead — it appears tolerably cer¬ 
tain tin 4 many unhappy prisoners were brought 
t t.l. into Cawnpore on iho 1st of.lulv. All the 
mi. vcv«* butchered in cold blood on the evening 
«v' the same da\. One officer's wife, w her child, 
chi.ig to lu: husband with hu« n desperate tenacity 
that ihey c-.uld not be separated ; and all thro* 
were killed a r owe. The other women were spared 
i tin. time. This new influx, together with five 
nu mUrs of the < ! I-Ccnway family, swelled the roll 
of prisoner* in tho small building to a number 
ti* 1 has been van»u.riy estimated from a hundred 
:md fifty to two hundred, nearly all women and 
children. Their diet was miserably insufficient; 
■ *»d (h ir sufferings were such that many died 
through waul of the necessaries of life. 4 It is not 
cn.«y to describe,’ says Mr Shepherd, 4 but it may 
he imagined, the misery of so many helpless per- 
sor,S: wounded, other.' sick, and all labouring 


( SI. 


account by Air G. 0. Jones, a civil servant of flic 
Company, who left Futtegliur with tho i\4 on !h * 
4th of July, but happily kept clear of the parti¬ 
cular boat load which went down to Gavnpore: 
‘We had hot proceeded far, when it va.-. found 
that Colonel Goldie’s boat was much too lav.e 
and heavy for us to manage; it was accordingly 
determined to be abandoned; so all the ladies and 
children were taken into Colonel Smith’s boat. 
A little delay was thus caused, which tho sepoy- 
took advantage of to bring a gun to bear on the 
boats ; the distance, however, was too great; every 
ball fell short. As soon as the ladies and children 
were all safedy on board, we started, and got 
down as far as Singlieerampore without acoident, 
although fired upon by the villagers. Here wo 
stopped a few minutes to repair the rudder of 
Colonel Smith’s boat; and one out of the two 
boatmen we had was killed by a matchlock ball. 
The rudder repaired, wo started again, Colonel 
Smith’s boat taking tlie lead ; we had not gone 
beyond a few yards, when our boat grounded on 
a f*oft muddy sand-bank ; the other boat passed 
on ; all 1 lands got into the water to push her ; but, 
notwithstanding all our efforts, we could not 
manage to move her. We had not been iu this 
unhappy position half an hour, when two boats, 
apparently empty, were seen coming down the 
stream. They came within twenty yards of us, 
when \ic discovered tiny carried sepoys, who 
opened a heavy fire, killing am! wounding several. 
Mr C hurdler, senior, was shot through tliechc-t; 
Mr Fisher, who was just behind me, was wounded, 
in the thigh. Hearing him call out, £ bad scarcely 
time to turn round, when I felt a smart blow on 
my right shoulder ; a bullet bad grazed tho 
drill and taken off a little of the flesh. Major 
Robertson was wounded in the face. Tin* 
boats were now alongside of us. Some of the 
sepoys had already got into our boat. Major 
Robertson, seeing no hope, be ;gcd the ladies to 
come into the water rather than fall into their 
hands. While the ladies were throwing themselves 
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TREACHERY AND ATROCITIES AT CAWNPORE. 


CThv.v>^r; anti sent all the unfortunate Europeans 
, ip ]7er into confinement at CawQporc. As in other 
i ],*ts of this mournful tragedy, it ^vill he vain to 
J attempt accuracy in the statement of the numbers 
I t»f those that suffered; but there is a subsidiary 
1 source of information, possessing a good deal of 
interest in connection with the July occurrences. 

1 When, at a later date, the recon qtiel'ors of ^awn- 
pore were in a position tq ‘attempt a solution of 
.he terrible mystery; when the buildings of Cawn- 
pure were searched, aijd flic inhabitants examined, 
for any documents relat ing to the .suffering Euro¬ 
peans—a paper w as found, written in the Mahratla 



language, in the house of a native doctor w hob ad 
been in charge of the prisoners, or some of them. 
It was, or professed to be. a lis: of those who wore 
placed under Ills care on Tuesday the /th (‘l July ; 
but whether invalids only, does u n 
All the nanies were given, with some, inaccuracy 
in spelling; which, however, cannot be'considered 
as rendering the dociipfient untrustworthy. In :t. 
were to be found large families of Green ways, Reids 
Jacobis, Fitzgeralds, Dempsters, mid others known 
to have been in Cawnporo about that time, J bey 
were a hundred and sixty-three in number. T o this 
hapless group was added another list, containing 



Ilfueo at Cawnporo in v Licli Iho won*\ i» ami children wero mnajtiorcd. 








be names of forty-seven fugitives belonging to tli 
• >, / in,at party from Vutb .liur. wlm are repot md 
... hnvmg arrived on the 11th of July, and who 
ncludcd mauy member of the rami Iks of the 
lie? Smiths, Tuckers, Heathen ,, already 
i micil iu cumicctfon with tbc l'ut'c,'lmr t-nlam- 
Tiio JMiratta document mu altogether 
j uc. of two lmudic! ami ton person.; but 
sil.nl on tlm .picslinn hov many "the- 

[;„ r „neans wore on those Uy» 1,1 , lU ;!'- Uei> .."f 

£ nUhlcih chieftain of JKthoor. A torttar list 

u.,.«^*f c ss:“ra 

iml the l.',th, dimiuithm.. i" . ‘ ' 

iiinnliur of those left for inas.-aer< V 
’li" iian.c.: ‘cholera,' or ‘dian ■ ' 1 • 

ended, as 

ran' .... wounds;’ jrtilh one of the ratu u • w i- 
' a l.:d •' IV. I d(tvs old.’ In v.l.tt a - 11 " 1 

u.id'-r v hai ..,r uur-t.U" ml’ an inl ir' '» ,0 


horn, and t.. bear its two wretched ,l„v. ,. r ' 

life! 

E<J us follow Mr Shepherd’s two 
one public, for government info.mutu»ii ; m ;1 
letter, relating moro especially to his own j < r.-. n.u 
troubles and suflerings—concerning crownor; 

iniquity of Nona Sahib at Onwupoiv 

After his capture, on alter wing to Iiam . , .m 
the intrenchmcU! to the city, tin mnuniwarv 
was subjected to a sort oi ulodfc ;ri il, and con 
detuned to llilcc years’ imprisonment with lmi<j 
labour; on whut plea <»r evidence, R not sm <1 
'lo implic tint I. he had bed 
Englishman, he would ccriuinlY have been rut m 
death. On the third day -.‘'or '*['U\rv h 

heard a rumour of vx ■ <m MnYOfiun * lUiint" 
lm uufortutiute < ropntriot u J r intrrM.b «i**m. 
*(i u . how I fulr, ho • - 1 ftinm 4 *Ueti, in jku 
flnement, . heard Unit tho English v * re g*>iny, i?\ 1 

sa d) : I could 1 "t keep tny e. t\ '. i m, i d y 
an bad ’ ol t!i piHoii lai’d ill J 1 \ iin .tiau , 
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my life by this exposure.’ Mr Shop- 
' erd was confined for twenty-four days in 


Sr 


was confined for twenty-four clays in a 
miserable prison, with heavy fetters on his logs, 
and f-nl) so much parched grain for food as would 
prevout actual starvation. As days wore on, he 
obtained dismal evidence that the departure from 
the intrenchmeut had not "been safely effected; 
that coward treachery had been displayed by the 
Nena; that innocent lives bad been taken ; and 
lb ’ the survivors were held in horrible thraldom 
by that cruel man. The commissary was a prisoner 
v. ;.’\in the city during all the later days of the 
tragedy ; whether he was within earshot of the 
not stated; but the following contains 
portions of his narrative relating to that period: 
‘•'drain spies, whether real or imaginary is not 
known, were brought to the Nena as being the 
V; ; rs of letters supposed to have been written 
to the British [at Allahabad] by the helpless 
ftnules in tboir caplivhy; and with these letters 
.' ns of the inhabitants of the city were believed 
\.) 1 r"* implicated. It was therefore decreed 
by Nena Sahib that tho spies, together with 
all Mio ivuT/'ii and children, its also the few 
•'.MuIonian whoLO live* hud been spared, should 
k j ut Lo df mil. Mr shepherd connected those 

.1 v.UU the FtttUghur fugitive- con- 
•’.ovi'iii*; whom, however, ho po . i .**ed very 
ioionnut i«*n. It wa a further portion of Nona's 
<; . n. \ tb.w all tho bubo us (Bin <a!ccs employed as 
<!.«»I-y of the city, and every individual who could 
road <>r wri»o English, should have their right 
b inds an 1 no : cut oil* At length, on the Ifjiil, 
just •" luiv- quitting Cawnporo in the vain hope 
of checking tho ad ance of a British column, 
dv- t'.i'o put his decrees into execution. ‘The 
i . uc mb . worn first put to tho sword; after 
Mi in fn.v gentlemen, who were brought from the 
outbuilding* in which they had been confined, and 
Mi •vi;li bullets. Then the poor females were 
m .. d to come out ; but neither threats nor 
ion: could induce them to do so. They 
aid hold of each other by dozens, and clung so 
lonely find jf was impossible to separate or drag 
‘L ii out of »ho building. The trooper?* therefore 
*< u j * t i? kot and after tiring a gveat many 
b * Mir i; i the doors, windows, &c., rushed in 
vitli uwoids and bayonet*. Some of the. helpless 
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to murder these also; but the urvivors not being 
able to bear the idea of being cut down, rushed out 
into the compound, and seeing a well there, threw 
themselves into it. The dead bodies of those 
murdered on the previous evening were then 
ordered to be thrown into the same well; and 
julluds wore appointed to drag them away like 
dogs.’ 

Mr Shepherd himself did not witness this 
slaughter; no looker-on, so far as is known, has 
placed upon record his or her aqcount of the scene. 
Nor does there appear any trustworthy evidence to 
shew what the poor women endured in the period, 
varying from four to eighteen days, during which 
they were in the Nona’s power; hut the probability 
is fearfully great that they passed through an 
ordeal which the mind almost shrinks from con¬ 
templating. Mr Shepherd was evidently of this 
opinion. While telling his tale of misery relating 
to those poor ill-used creatures, lie hinted at 
‘ sufferings and distresses such as have never before 
been experienced or heard of on tho face of the 
earth.* It was in his agony of grief that he wrote 
tbi:-; when, on the i 7tli of July, "a victorious 
English column entered Oav/npore; and when, 
immediately on liis lil oration, ho hastened like 
other j to ll io Lour of slaughter. Only when the 
»•- • • ’ * hod i oen -truck from Id limbs, and he 
had become once more n free man, did 1c learn 
tho full bittcruci n of liis fot ‘ Ood Almighty ha ■ 
been graciously pierced to spare my pom* life/ was 
tho beginning of a letter written by him on that 
day to a brother stationed ut Agra. ‘I am the 
only individual saved among all tho European 
and Christian community that inhabited this 
station.* [Nearly but not exactly true.] 'My pour 
d 1 :ir wife, my darling r-wccl child Polly, poor dear 
Rebecca and her children, and poor innocent 
children Emmeline and Martha, as also Mrs Frost 
and poor Mrs Osborne’ [these being tho nn rki.- 
of his family whom he had left in the intrench- 
nient on the 24th of June, when lie set out dis¬ 
guised on hi* fruitless mission], ‘were nil most 
inhumanly butchered by the oi 

the day before yesterday;* and bis loiter then 
conveyed the outpouiings of a heart almost riven 
by such irreparable losses. 

While i curving for a ihturc chapter all notice 
of the brilliant inilitniy move-men* ; ly which a 
small band of heroes forced i way inch by inch 
Iron. Allahabad to Cawnpcm ; end of the struegfo 
trade by the Nona, passionately but iuolhctually, 
to maintain bis il 1 >tton honour^ a a Pclf-clectid 
Mnliratta : ivcreign—it may nevertheless be well 
in this place to folio'.*/ tho ’dory of tho Tiiawi,«*re 
to its close —m • how much wa !g lh [ , p 
what, kind, calculat'd to render c&tili nioi*c vividly 
evident the fate oi tb • victims. 

Novel*, while Jib- endures, will tbo K^.IHj 
oflieois and "Idict > forget the right wlr. I, nn • 
their g.i/u vhcu they enfrud Oawupure on Mu> 
1 7th of July. It frequently oU.-.od ii, llfc 
all were alike « ' ply moved by »ho atrocities that 
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light in many parts of Northern India, 
veeks and even months afterwards, con- 
iaiued ladies who had escaped from various towns 
and stations, and who entered the Anglo-Indian 
capital in most deplorable condition : ears, noses, 
lips, tongues, hands, cut off ; while others had 
Fullered such monstrous and incredibly degrading 
barbarities, that they resolutely refused all identi¬ 
fication, preferring to remain in nameless obscurity, 
rather than their humiliation should be known to. 
their friends in England. Their children, in many 
ii. tanccs, had their eyes gouged out, aud their 
feet cut oft'. Many were taken to Calcutta in 
such hurry and confusion, that it remained 
long in doubt from what places they had escaped; 
and an instance is recorded of a little child, who 
hcl mged no one knew to whom* and whose only 
recount of herself was that she was ‘Mamma’s 
Kjt;* mournfully touching words, telling of a 
gentlo rearing and a once happy home. An 
officer in command of ono of the English regi¬ 
ments, speaking of the effect produced on his men 
by the sight ' and rumours of fiend-like cruelty, 
observed: ‘Very little is said among tho men 
or officers, the subject being too maddening; 
but Uier is < : >ion discernible in 

I*very face when ii is mentioned—a stern com- 
prossion of the lips, and a tierce glance of the eye, 
which show that when the time comes, no mercy 
will be shewn to those who have shewn none.’ 
He told of fearful deeds; of two little children 
tortured to dca'h, and portions of their quivering 
i 1 h forced down the throats of their parents, why 
wc.ro tied up naked, and had been compelled tq 
\ fillers tho slaughter of their innocent ones. The 
feelings of ilio-e who were not. actually pres uit at 
the HCiie« of horror at e v HI expuv-sed in a letter 
wnnon by a Sottish officer won hemmed in 
at Agra during many weeks, when ho longed, to 
b engaged in active Nervico elm>usin •- tho rebels. 
Jlo had, some uuufilM before, been an officer in 
ono of the n Vive regimonts that mutin cd at 
Oiwnporc; and, in re! -A >n to tlu- cveuh at that 
I lu’C, ho taid: ‘I am truly tliankful that nrfd 
.»f tho officers of my late corps dud "f fever in 
tP ' ii. -eiiebin nt, previous lo the awml nuv.ir re. 
v, onM that it liad hern the will of Heaven that 
all hail mat tl»c name fate, vavful as Hr ! w-as. 


& 


eight or ten thousand miles away from those near 
nftd dear to them, to say this. 

It is necessary, as a matter of historic .1 truth, 
to describe briefly tho condition of the house of 
slaughter on the 17 th of July; and this cannot be 
belter done than ill the words employed by tlio 
officers and soldiers in various letters written \\y 
them, afterwards made public. Tho first that wo 
shall select runs thus: ‘I have seen the fearful 
slaughter-house; and I abo saw one of the HI 
native infantry men, according to,order, wash up 
part of the blood w hich stains the floor, before 
being hanged.* [This order will presently l>o 
noticed in the words of Brigadier Neill.] ‘ There 
were quantities of drears, clogged thickly villi 
blood; children’s frocks, frills, and ladies’ under¬ 
clothing of all kinds; boys’ trousers; leaves of 
Bibles, and of one book in particular 
seems to be strewed over the w hole place, calAc! 
Preparation for Death ; broken daguerreotypes; 
hair, somo nearly a yard long; bonnfcH, all 
bloody; and one or two shoes. I picked up a bit 
of paper with tho words on it, “Ned’s liair, with, 
love;” and opened and found a littlobit tied np 
with ribbon. The first, [troops] that went in, I 
believe, saw the bodies with their arm« and legs 
sticking out through the ground. They had all been 
thrown in a heap in tho well.’ A second finer: 
‘Tho house was alongside the Cawttpore hotel, 
where the Nona lived. I never was more horrified. 

1 :lm not ■ ing when I tell you that the 

<>k i oi my boots were more than covered* with A.- 
blood of thc.-i poorwiotHied cremnros. IV'dion, 
<»t their dresses, collars, HiiUlreu’s socks, and bidic** 
round las tbt ut, saturated with their U •». d . 
and in the sword-cuts on the wooden pillars of the 

. 

« ,J SO of tho • .:■! tiler.; Imi,.- their t'e • 

"P'tTT 9, « hl ' } I**‘ l UP a 1 

l rayee-book ; ff appeared to have hi 
pnge dO of the Litany, where r he 
Uiosc ■' tn' ilnri'- wi.j 1,1 ami 

mO,nt I,canulhl cn(,o, 1; .. Ml„, 0 ,,., M 

with blood \ i ltd ; 4 Wo i'.»uudtli\ i,> x (M , , 
had imudorcd all tho women and child.,m mJ u |L 
hr.d HUn pii-oncr*,anu ihrnwn il'-.u! t \ 

a well. The women and children bad Ken k<* t 
in a sort of /.onana, uud no nttcnlioK' whntr 


•oon uj'c:. m 
littlo iload i 


Ft 


expose! 
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the d\ in- 


shelter of tmv kin<l, anil eu'r-mutod 1" 
au.l tho il.'iui, tlioir oars ringing w ith tlu- groans 
oft hr womuU'd, tho shells of nm-rtrurk madmen. 

vUhitivc cries of children, Hie hil'or *.‘h» and 
sigh ,.f horraved moth '-rs, and r) nan., 

lit.-n tv.-h a .:«mh was far bettor Hi.-v, rl, -‘II t- 
-ho hit, of many. Not even all-wed tn dm \v,i ■ .ut. 
being made witnesses of the bloody de n * .d 
li. Or‘loved on on rlh, they were in-mud. al-iuud, 
nmi final) v. atV »■ Week? of such tmituimt cru.v 
m i ft,.fit mu* do a d. no si aud :,1! ° 

« i \ r it ion of it. . . 1 H ! 1 ' 
h i ; am that J 1>' j no / IV no r dvr oil' 

Was a 'cv. d< vri'ds ihut could K 1 Hh it*. 
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on tin walls —not high up, as if men 
1,1 it— hut low down, and about the corners 
where tho poor crouching creatures had been cut 
to piece*. The bodies of the victims had been 
thrown indiscriminately into a well—a mangled 
heap, with arms and legs protruding. Some ol 
tin* officers, by carefully examining the walls, 
found scraps of writing in pencil, or scratched in 
laster, such as, ; Think of us Avenge us 
4 Your wives and families are here in misery and 
at the disposal of savages’—‘Oh, oh! my child, 
my child/ One letter told of a row of women’s 
rhot’s, with Weeding amputate# feet in them, ranged 
in cruel mockery on one side of a room ; while the 
other side exhibited a row of children’s shoes, 
filled in a similarly terrible way ; but it is not cer¬ 
tain whether the place referred to was Cawnpore. 
Another writer mentioned an incident which, unless 
supported by collateral testimony, seems wanting 
in probability. It was to the effect that when the 
; .n Highland .vs entered Cawnpore, they found 
the remains of Sir Hugh Wheeler’s daughter. They 
amoved the hair carefully from the head; sent 
some <\i d to the relations of the unfortunate lady ; 
divide i Lie rest amongst themselves; counted 
<v<-ry simile hair in each parcel; and swore to 
•, a terrible row ngo by putting to death as 
•n.iny mutineers a* there were hairs. The st am 
i indi'.nanL ]\ ciiug that might suggest cuch a vow 
. I t be Ui toi -loud easily enough ; hut the alh d 
u. dc • f m miles tation savours somowluit of the 
lt.iludiatn i '*■ and improbable. 

A sliglb uUasiou ban been made above to 
lln riulter Neill’s proceedings at Cawnpore, after 
. - ' 17th oi July. In what relation ho I 
. * die reconquering force will be noticed in its due 
I l.u c; but it mar !>c well here to quote a pass; e 
:r a e private letter, written independently 
■ I kin public dispatches: *' 1 am 

property of the deceased, and trying to 
- i! any have survived; but ns yet have 
nm sui cceded j n finding one.’ [Captain Erucc’s 
research, presently to be mentioned. had not then 
l et M nude. | 4 Man, woman, aud child, seem 

d) i«» hare been muvdcrcrl. As soon as that 
l: n- r T Mena Sahib heard of the success of our 
, and i /■* .’• fcreed 11 e bridge about 

twenty miles from. Cnwi j-ou, he ordered the 
wholcHJilo butchery of the poo 
And the odiccrh ncrvai 
unil were in the plot, all I 
Tlmy deserted their wins 
Whenever a rebel L* c 
* tried, and unless lie m 
Ciil-ucctl to be liansjcil at. 
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cowardly, bavbarous deed, and to strike terror 
these rebels. . . . The well of mutilated bodies— 
alas ! containing Upwards of two hundred women 
and children—I have had decently covered in and 
built up as one grave.’ 

With one additional testimony, wo will close this 
scene of gloomy horror. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
as was noticed in a former page, took occasion soon 
after the news of the Cawnpore atrocities reached 
London, to advert at a public meeting to the 
shrinking abhorrence with which those deeds were 
regarded, and to the failure of the journalists 
to present the full and fearful truth. He him¬ 
self mentioned an incident, not as an example of 
the worst that had been done by the incarnate 
fiends at Cawnpore, but to indicate how much 
remains to he told if pen dare write or tongue 
utter it : 1 1 have seen a copy of a letter written 
and sent to England by an officer of rank who was 
one of the fir.d that entered Cawnpore a few hours 
after the perpetration of the frightful massacre. 

. . . To his unutterable dismay, he saw a number 
of European women stripped stark up kid, lying on 
their backs, fastened by the arms and legs; and 
there many of them had been lying four or fivo 
days exposed to a burning sun ; others had been 
more recently laid down ; others again had been 
actually hacked to piece*, and so recently, that tho 
blood which streamed from their mangled bodies 
v ’ ; * ' ill warm. Hr found children of ten, twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen years of ago treated in the 
same hon'd. Io manner .v the corners of the stria is 
and in all parts of the town : attended by every 
cireumstam e of insult, the most awful and the 
most dc.lading, the most horrible and frightful to 
the conception, and the most revolting to tho 
dignity and feelings of civilised men. Cawnpore 
was only a sample of wliat was perpetrated in 
various parts of that vast region, and that with 
a refinement of cruelty never before heard of. 
Women and children have been massacred before; 
but I don’t believe ilicrc is any instance on record 
where children have been reserved in cold blood 
io be most cruelly and anatomically tortured in 
the pro*, nee of their horrified parents before being 
finally put to death ’ 

Something must be said hero concerning tho 
devastated property at Cawnpore^ in rqlati 
(ho illiberal le hei, t • whom it k'ul once beloir . d. 


in in Urili h hands, and tlu* 
n out with tho curses of nil 
n j xg ou him, it was found to I > 

I at od date, so fur an regarded Euro- 
;udicr N ill was at a loss what to do 
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tod temporarily superintendent of 
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ir-yRm^benefit of die estates of tho deceased. 
There is a good deal of property belonging to the 
different mercantile firms here, as well as to the 
heirs of deceased officers, Ac.; hut when I mention 
that every house was gutted, and the property 
scattered over sixty or seventy square miles of 
country, it will be apparent how impossible it was 

to take care of individual interests. Almost 

all the former European residents here having 
been murdered by the miscreant Nona Saliib, 
there is no one forthcoming to recognise or give 
any information concerning the property that has 
been saved/ At a later date Captain Bruco cap¬ 
tured one of the boatmen who had come down 
from Futtcghur with he first party of unhappy 
fugitives from that place; the man had a large 
amount of English jewellery in his possession, 
comprising brooches, earrings, bracelets, clasps, 
studs, shawl-pins, hair-lockets, gold chains, and 
similar articles. The boatman bad probably 
secreted tho jcwcl-caskcts of the unfortunate 
ladies, at or shortly before the forcible landing of 
the boat-party at liithoor. 

A much more painful inquiry, than any relating 
to property, was that relating to the loss of life. 
When Captain Bruce, after many days of sedulous 
inquiry, had collected all the available information 
bearing on the fate of the hapless sufferers, he 
arrived at these conclusions — that the only 
Europeans who escaped from the boat-massacre, 
and really obtained their liberty, were two officers 
and two soldiers—probably Lirutcnuut Delate- c 
and three of his companions : that the only one 
who remained in Cawnpore and vt t preserved his 
life, was a pensioner of tl o 3d Vclrngonns. win* 
was concealed in the city by a trooper » f tho 4th 
light cavalry; nnd that there were, on the 31sr of 
Julj, ; ix Englishmen, three Etglihhwon.en, and 
throe chiMr ii, cun vile l and protected by,, the 
h’ajah of Calpce, norm, the Jumna; 1 u v a 
not stated, and perhaps not knov. n, whether they 
had gone thither from Cawnpore. Mr {Shepherd 
himself was not. included in this list. When 
Lieutenant Del&foss*, about a fortnight a her the 
recapture of Cawnpore. was requested by brigadier 
Neill to furnish tho best list ho could of the 
Tuglifli sufferers at that place, lie endeavoured 
to seuarato tho victims into ihrce groups, according 
as ti, 0 v \ m \ died in the iotreuchmeut, m the boats, 
or h, the house of slaughter. But this was uoers- 
sarilv a very imperfect list; for, on tho one lmud, 


he knew nothing of tho two parties of fugitives 
from Futtcghur; while, on tho other, he speaks of 
many persons who came into the station with 
their families on account of disturbance, and 
whose names ho did not know. Taking the matter 
in a military estimate, however, he gave tho 
names of one general (Wheeler), one brigacjftr 
(Jack), three colonels, five majors, thirteen cap¬ 
tains, thirty-nine lieutenants, live ensigns, and 
nine doctors or army-surgeons; Lady and Miss 
Wheeler, Sir George Parker, and two clergymen 
or missionaries, were among the other members 
in liis melancholy list. No gu >ss can be made of 
tho total numbers from this document, for the 
persons included under the word 1 family ’ a*o 
seldom specified by name or number. The mourn¬ 
ful truth was indeed only too evident that many 
complete families—families consisting of very 
numerous members— were among the slaughteicd. 
When the lists began to be made out., of those 
who had been known as Cawnpore residents or 
Futtcghur fugitives, and who were found dead 
when the English recaptured tho place, thorn 
were such entries as these — ‘ Greenway . Mr, t vo 
Mrs, Martha, Jane, John, Henry’ — * Fitzgerald : 
John, Margaret, Mary, Tom, Ellen’— k Gilpin: Mrs, 
William, Harriet, Sarah, Jano, Ff—‘ Reid . Mr, 
Susan, James, Julia, C., Charles’—'Reeve. Mrs, 
Mary, i athcrine, Ellen, Nelly, Jane, Cornelia, Deem’ 
Religious men, thoughtful men—and, « a tin 
other hand, men wrought up to a pitch of 
exasperated feeling — afterwards spoke < f the fatal 
well ns a spot, that should 1 e marked in ?<ano 
way for the observance of postoritv. Two clrm U 
missionaries w.ro among the murdered at Civ.n- 
porc: ar.d it u »s urged in many quarters In a 
Uni lian •hmvh, built with the splendour and 
re.-i.uives of a great nation, would be a suiiablo 
I erection at that spot—as an appropriate uienmnEl 
| to tho dead, n striking b -un to tho Lung a .ul the 
conimcucon.ent ufa grand ofFrl to Ohriuim' e the 
I heathen millions of India. Whether a ehuiv! b t 
| the right covering for a lmlooun pi <M,-Vn i, - 
nearly two hundre! mangled bodi. n <>i 
English women mil children; and wh r . ^ j 
creeds W’culd struggle for precedency ii ib<* 
mint of its construction, us details, and tin. .bi m 
of its service—may fairly admit of dui&t; I n jth 
or without a church, the English in no pinu of ilv 
world are over likely to forge* Tin: VA.ll at 
Cawnpohe ! 
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July:—‘As, by tho kindness of God and the 
IkbaTor p.od-fortune of the Emperor, all tho Christians 
v ho were at Delhi, Poonah, Satara, and other placr ■, and 
even those 5000 European soldiers who wont in (liflguire 
iut i the former city and were discovered, are destroyed and 
rent, to hell by the pious and so; 'cious troops, who are firm 
to ‘heir religion ; and as they have all been conquered by 
the present Government, and as no trace of them is left in 
theft it ii the duty cf all the subjects and ft r 

nunent to rejoice at the delightful intelligence, 
and to carry on their respective work with comfort and case.’ 

This v-..io accompooied hy another: ‘As, by the bounty 
of tho glorious Almighty God and tho enemy* Jestroying 
p.rfune cf tho Emperor, tho yellow-faced and narrow¬ 
minded people have been sent to hell, and Cawnpore has 
been conquered, it is necessary that all tho subjects and 
landowners should be as obedient to the present govera- 
nior as they had been to tho former ono; that all the 
gr vtrnmtnt cervants should promptly and cheerfully engage 
their whole mind in executing the orders of government; 
that it ia the incumbent duty of all the ryots and landed 
proj victors of every district to rejoieo at the thought that 
the Ciivv.tinn j have been sent to hell, rnd both the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan religions have been confirmed ; and that 
they uiionld as usuAl bo obedient to the authorities of the 
yi. eminent, and never to suffer any complaint against 
themselvofi to reach the ears of the higher authority. 1 

"n the 5tli of the same month tho Nena issued tho 
f. Awing to tl kolwal or M.v,or of Cawnpor.* : ‘It haa 
to our notice that »omo of tho city people, having 
heard tho nnn mra o£ the arrival of tho European soldiers 
de rtlng their bouse* ai out In 

the dh : ri' trt ; you. axe, therefore, directed to proclaim in 
lioti b.uo and street of the city that regiment* of cavnlry 
Mil iaf -rdr and btttt'.ries have been despatched to chock 
, 7vroi either tit Allahabad or FulUhpoor; that ihe 
people nlumld therefore remain in their houfiea v ithr t a y 
apprhem gc their minds iu carrying on 

• . Uu..ntira ,; I pi ycd in an extraordh 
tho Uaji'j’u vede <,f praotiaiug on tho ere lullty of tho 
natives, by the meat refaced fictions: *A 

irnvc’h'V jur. arrived I Uawnporo from Calc :tta states 
that in the fir at instance a council v.aa hold to take into 
Ttion tho means to bo adopted to do away with the 
rch r, >'. ef ihe Mohammedans and Hindoos by tho dhtribu- 
> in m cartridges. The council c.amo to thi. - resolution, 
that,iui this matter was one of religion, the services of seven 
x,f thonsajid European soldiers would be necessary, 


as 50,000 Hindustanis would have to bo destroyed, nnd 
then the whole of tho people of Hindostan would become 
Christian!.. A petition with the substance of this resolu¬ 
tion was sent to the Queen Victoria, and it was approved. 
A council was then held a second time, in which English 
merchants took a part, and it was decided that, in order 
that no evil should arise from mutiny, large reinforcements 
should be sent for. When the dispatch was received and 
read in England, thousands of European soldiers were 
embarked on ships as speedily as possible, and sent off'to 
Hindostan. The news of their being despatched reached 
Calcutta. Tho English authorities there ordered the issue 
of the cartridges, for tho real intention was to Christianise 
the army first, and this being effected, the conversion of the 
people would speedily follow. Pigs 1 and cows’ fat was 
mixed up with the cartridges; this becamo known through 
one of the Bengalese who was employed in tho cartridge- 
making establishment. Of those through whoso means 
this was divulged, one was killed and the rest imprisoned. 
While in this country these counsels were being adopted, 
in England the vakeel (ambassador) of tliu Sultan of 
llouin (Turkey) sent news to tho sultan that thousands 
of European soldiers were being sent for tho purpose of 
making Christiana of all the people of Hindostan. Upon 
this the sultan issued a firms 'i f Egypt to 

this effect: “You must deceive the Queen Victoria, Cor this 
is not a time for friendship, for ray vo’w l writes that 
thousands of European sohlicrs have been l- ^pafiched for 
tho purpose of unking Chris::run tho army and people of 
Hindustan. lit this manner, then, this must bo cbtoke :. 
If I should l>c remiss, then Low can I show my face to God; 
arid on_ day this inny come upon me a! o, for if the English 
mnko Christians of .all in Hindost&n, they will then fix 
their designs upon my country.” When the firman reached 
the Kin,': of Egypt, ho prepared nnd arranged his troops 
‘•More tho arrival f thb English army at Alexandria, for 
ihi:> is tho route to India. Tho in tout tho English army 
arrived, the Kmc of E.' i.\ qcncd gunu upon them from 
all widea, ami dcoti •> «_vl nnd ink their ships, and not a 
Angle eoldicr escaped. The English in Calcutta, after the 
ii.auo of the order tor tho cartridge, nud when tho mutiny 
had bn " ‘ great, were in expectation .of the nuh.il 
or tho army from London ; but tho Great God, in Lia 
omnipotence, Latl beforehand put an end to this. When 
tho news of tho destruction of the army of Lcndnn became 
mown, then the governor-general was plunged in gri- i and 
Rorrow, and be at hi ; head. 

‘Done by order of the Pcishwu 
1273 Hegira. 1 

















House of the Kajah at Allahabad. 

CHAPTER IX. 

BENGAL AND THE LOWER GANGES: JUNE. 


- ' . 
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I lliEN, through the media of' tola- 
Y grams, dispatches, aiul loiters, tho 
^ tragical events at Cawnporp becamo 
known in England, and vvt re in¬ 
vested with an additional hortOr on 
account of a vague suspicion that 
worse remained untold, a painful and 
vidcly spread sensation was produced, 
inoro; in almost every i>art of tho 
•world, whether or not in harmony 
with the British government on political and 
interna ional questions, a^onisliim^ w;r, ided 
bv these recitals of imapproacbablo barhauty 
among a people who had acquired a sort ol 
traditional character for mildness and clones?. 
It wav about tho end of Juno when new. of tno 
Meerut outbreak reached London ; and rom that. 

Jbrlnightly mail revealed the truth that 
a huger and larger area of India was becoming 
involved in tho troubles ot insurree'k » .a- a 

gradually increasing number of nn >aiy olhepr* 
and chit servants of the CompauY, their 

wi\e$ .ml • U Mron, w< e t d in cii\un ■ onr* 
"f imminent peril llchdenb in iio United 


Kingdom, any Of whose rein.jo,,» frlwl>; 

that c,ca P o bad been effected. o r . ,0^“^ 
obtained. No rod. nows „„ , 

v.eiv realised; darker and more mien, ..., ; . M v \ „ 
thing relating to that much dreaded dh m td : . 
length tho frightful climax becamo known. 

Th< o has been a designed avotyunv, in the 
preceding chapters of this v .rk, of nuv -n*. ,. U) i{ 
of the measures adopted by the Briush (_•<,. c - n , 
incut in miliun matters, or by the British uati 
in a» live benevolence, to remedy the disaster* and 
allay the Kuderings to which tho Alum to. .ui.i 
had so suddenly been exposed; for, in truth, Jmlm 
knew little of such meamn until August w u 
far advanced. Whether all v.us d no that m^hi 
have hr . i done to expedite h p.i^ago «*! 
troops to India, is question thrd will . n* u > 
be considered in ibs prop 5 plaeo; tho higudleHnr. 
truth now to ho hone in ' uml n< ilun tho G lcuit 
; avcinment bad to met 1 the d dicultn * a> h -u i 
could, wil t <be reality supply ol loops >\t 'hu* 
time in Tiids i —notiding to tho 'Mauritius uid the 
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'Good Hope for such reinforcements as 
available, but knowing that aid from 
England could not arrive for many mouths. The 
mode of treatment adopted here is naturally sug¬ 
gested by the course of events themselves. A\ hen 
the ramifications of the llcvolfc have been traced 
throughout the month of Jane, a chapter will 
then he devoted to the subjects above indicated; 
for. although Cawnpore carried us into July, wo 
have yet to watch what was concurrently passing 
at other places, V 

AVo begin with thq region extending from the 
Burmese frontier to the Doab, and forming the 
eastern portion of Northern India; it may for 
convenience be called Bengal, without any rigid 
adherence to territorial subdivision. 

The Indian government was not as yet troubled 
with any serious outbreaks at Chittagong or Dacca, 
or in any of the districts bounding the Bay of 
Bengal on the north and east. There were a few 
native Hoops at the first named of these two 
towi *, belonging to one of the mutinous regiments 
at Bairn ckpoVe ; but tranquillity was not disturbed 
ny them. Jt is true that, when the disloyalty 
of 'lie 3-tfb becamo known, tho inhabitants of 
Chittagr. ut and Tippcrah experienced some alarm j 
k t tho detachment of thin regiment stationed at 
Jit i!r. jined town might follow the pernicious 
t unplo; but the Company’s coU< :tor, hi 
Ibrto la... of lupces in hand, quietly removed his 
Irc.a.uro on board a steamer; and all uneasiness 
v.;iH soon allayed. Along the extreme eastern 
bunk . of ti.M Bengal presidency, from Assam down 
thmu Dacca to Chittagong, the month of June 
similarly passed over without any disturbances 
•iliing lor notice, although a temporary panic 
s ixcited in more than one spot. At Dacca, 
n*r in ance, tho approach of disbanded native 
nnuiiiLf-rs vas apprehended ; and a mischievous 
pci. of rdiihamiiie ians, under one Keramut Ali, 

"tooted in the endeavour to sow tho seeds 
• I disaffection ; but by the firmness of the civil 
authorities, and tho arrival of a hundred seamen 
in two pimtaoes from the Company’s steamers 
/ '*1 and Pjujaub, tranquillity was soon 
n -i rod. 

tie Calcutta and Barrackporo district, 
although no actual mutiny occurred, symptoms 
wcro nn . ul ’bar g lv< much anxiety to tiic 
I’u ’ivuw residing at the capital, .and prompted 
« norucu-j pro* . ntivo mesnuin • AA have rcun, in 
t Laptev II.. that much d*: content was exhibited at 
Dumdum, Ijurruckporo, and Bcrhamporc, between 
iaiy and May, by tho nativo 
discontent vrns (professedly) 
flair of I lie greased cartridges ; 
i led to disarming and dis~ 
iev i of the Mcorut and 
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suspicious watchfulness at everything that '"was 
occuiTing around them, prepared to find the 
nativo troops treacherous, yet hoping for better 
things. The reliable forces in Calcutta at that time 
comprised H.M. 53d foot, nine hundred strong, 
and five hundred of H.M. 37th. A company of the 
3d battalion Madras artillery; No. 2 horse ficld- 
bnttery ; forty men of tho royal artillery, recently 
arrived from Ceylon ; and a wing of H.M. * 35th 
foot, were at Barrackpore. The 78th Highlanders 
were at Chinsura. On the 13th of June, Calcutta' 
was thrown into great agitation. A messenger 
was captured by the authorities, and confessed that 
the sepoys at Barrackpore and Calcutta had agreed 
to mutiny on that very night. Arrangements 
were immediately made for defending the city by 
tile aid chiefly of volunteers, who had before then 
begun to organise themselves. The civilians took 
arms, marshalled tlu inselves into companies and 
corps, and paraded the streets in the English pari 
of tho city. During the two following nights, this 
patrolling was conducted very vigilantly; and 
every nativo met in the streets was rccpiircd to 
give an account of his movements. On one occa¬ 
sion, Lady Canning, accompanied l»y the gover¬ 
nor-general, tlie commander-in-chief, Generals 
Windham and Bcatson, and a glittering stall) went 
to tbc parade-ground; where, the volunteers being 
all drawn up in full array, her ladyship presented 
thorn with colours, and made a complimentary 
address; to which Major Tuinbull replied, as 
commandant of tho ‘Calcutta Volunteer Guards,’ 
The military proceedings on this occasion were 
as follow. Before light on Sunday morning tbo 
14th, in consequence of a message received from 
head-quarters, a body of the 78th Highlanders was 
sent off hastily from Chinsura to Barrackpore, to 
disarm the native troops there; while five hun¬ 
dred of her Majesty’s 37th foot, landed from 
Ceylon only the day before, wore marched off to 
a point about midway between Calcutta and 
Barrackpore, to command the road during the 
disarming. About midnight an order arriv. that 
some of the 37th should return instantly to tbo 
capital. It had been discovered that tho deposed 
King of Oude, residing in a hand-uino house at 
Garden Beach, was engaged in some machinations 
with a prince of the Delhi family, inimical to the 
intert sta of tho Europeans. A military forco 
marched to his house at four o -"<-k on tho morn¬ 
ing of tho 15th, surrounded Hie grounds, ci .creel, 
and seized the l ing and his prime minister, to| 
with a large quantity of papers Arrangements 
were immediately made for ihc ?• fo custody of 
’bo two Oudinns, until tho papers could L 1 fully 
examined. A document ceine v<> liglip containing 
a Mohammedan <kotcli-raap < i ( Ucutta, dividing 
tho city into sections; orother with tho pLu Dr 
a general rising <»t natives on "io centenary day of 
the battle of Hiv-; . tho murder of all the F- rin- 
ghees, cud ' ofublUumi.: 6f a native ' \ j' or 
him ly on 1 *- tiinn m 1 lxUt- or in » Company. it 
wu met j uq>»‘' v vo adopt p miju im: nines m 
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ion; nil the native troops in Calcutta 
iisarmed as a precautionary measure, in¬ 
cluding the Calcutta militia, but excluding flic 
governor-general’s body-guard. The sepoys, who 
made no demur whatever, were disarmed in 
parties wherever they happened to be—at the 
Government House guard, the treasury, the mint, 
the bank, and the fort. Each party was con¬ 
fronted by a party of Europeans, and gave up 
arms on being so commanded; the arms and 
ammunition were then taken away l>y the Euro¬ 
pean soldiers, nothing being left with the sepoys 
but their ramrods, with which to ‘shoulder arms.’ 
It was explained to them that the disarming was 
only a temporary precautionary measure ; that 
they would receive pay and perform sentinel-duty 
as before ; and that the arms would be restored to 
them as soon as public tranquillity was insured. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta long continued to 
bear well in remembrance the 14th of June. For 
nearly a month the civilians had been in the habit 
of taking revolvers with them to church, balls, 
and parties; but on this day, such were the vague 
terrors of slaughter whispered from mouth to 
mouth, that the excitement rose to a height of 
panic. One who was there at the time said : ‘ The 
infection of terror raged through all classes. Cliow- 
ringhec and Garden Reach were abandoned for 
the fort and the vessels in the river. The shipping 
was crowded with fugitives; and in houses which 
were selected as being least likely to be attacked, 
hundreds of people gladly huddled together, to 
share the peculiar comfort which the presence of 
crowds imparts on such occasions. The hotels 
wore fortified ; bands of sailors marched through 
the thoroughfares, happy in the expectation of 
possible fighting and the certainty of grog. Even 
group of native.: was scanned with suspicion. Tlio 
churches and the course were abandoned for that 
evening. A rising, either of Hindoos or of M\ ; sul- 
mans, or perhaps <f both, was looked upon as 
certain to happen in the course of the night. From 
Cliandernagoro the whole body of European and 
East Indian inhabitants emigrated to Calcutta; 
tlm personnel of government, the staff of the army, 
n't in short who had anything to lose, preferred to 
come away and run the risk of losing it. rather 
than encounter the unknown dang.a. A some¬ 
what unworthy timidity seems, at first sight, to 
mark all this ; but the civilians and private 
families of Calcutta, utterly unused to war, bad 
been so horror-stricken b the accounts of murders 
of oHiccr?, violations of women, mutilations of 
little children, burnings of sick and wounded, aud 
other atrocities perpetrated in 1 iM -' India, s? to 
become in a certain sense pamlyscu A or the 
do* i-ive measures adopted by tbo pnvernment on 
the idtli and next following day. the inlia. dant- 
of the capital rad jail y recovered their equ inmiity ; 
and the month closed peacefully. 

’ irly in June, tin. y> cantoned ^ ^ ,ina 
r"r< nudo thy same kind demons • d as i 
h i ‘.o h r datt—that, i they profi . n t hkdity, 


and asked to ho furnished with the new LiitiimT 
rifle. In the 43d regiment B.N. I., there was u 
general application made to Major Matthews, b\ 
native officers as well as sepoys, t this effect; 
accompanied hv the expression of a desire to bo 
sent to tight against the rebels at Dol.ii. The 7( th 
B. N. I., almost to a man, came forward on the 
5th of the month, and presented a petition f 
Colonel Kennedy, with a similar prayer. Tim 
petition began somewhat! boastfully: ‘From the 
day on.which his lordship the governor-general 
condescended to come in person to an -wcr our 
petition, on which occasion General Hearsey 
translated to us his address, and which was fully 
explained to us by our colonel, interpreter, 
adjutant, aud all the other officers of the regiment, 
our honour and name have been raised amount 
our countrymen ;* and it ended with an abundant 
profession of loyalty towards the government. 
The 34th regiment B.N.I., or such of the 'men 
as were at Barrackpore, imitated the example 
of their fellow-soldiers; they sent a petition to 
Lieutenant-colonel Wheler on the 9tli of Ju.ic, 
expressive of their loyalty, and request ii'.g that 
the new rifle might he served out to them. Tin. 
government, in reply to all these petitions and 
demonstrations, stated that the supply of End eld 
rifles received from England was too small to 
permit the granting of the request ; but that tbe 
request itself was received with much gratification 
by the governor general, ‘proving a* it do<-s that 
tbe men of these regiments consider there is 
nothing objectionable either in the fille> or in 
the cartridges to their caste or religion.’ 

Little. was it suspected in how short a timo ad 

I these complimentary exeliangos of good woitla 
would be brough tv nought. On the eve> in-/ of 
the 13th came to light those plottings or suapici 
of plottings which led to an imperative order for 
the disarming of hie ocqmy*. i„ . v , • ,, .. 
on this subject, the irnijor-gonornl md • • js otTl 
villains in the corps wt-ro trying to nwh * i - 
men ami truo to mutiny ; those good men "v 'jn u, 
have given the villains up to ju.^KV’* lint a Vfb v 
did not, he lnought it a snfo pi*,? to diK.mlt ,P, M 
all. When this determination was nr h- h l!l(V 
by the authorities, many uf tho K» li-h office.- ,»( 
tbe native regiments felt much voim nnd J n-i 
they still relied on their men, and doomed i ti 
humiliation to themselves that s*u*l a ou».v 
should be deemed necessary. Cap's u Ur*. i e. 

, of the 70th N.I., wrote to Major general llem 

I "ii the Sunday morning: ‘Is it ot am uw i.«y 
w 1i 

! which, for nigh twenty-live ycai®, l"« been m . 
pride and my home I 1 cannot *.xp * * v . <li 

pain with winch I have jusi heard diat they are 
this evening to be subjected o the indignity 
of being disarmed. Had th men in Muu 
1 should have fell, no vyrapathy lor them; bin 
the. have not * omnvJhd the ' nd’.c .n any • ... 
aud . mvl> aftvi* tV /own i gev* M’s UnM.vovy 
..vder and • M»r<- don of confidence, i' wohld i lot 
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,^.wgjJimicli to expect that a fair trial ol their 
sincerity should he afferiled.’ Captain Greene 
proceeded to say that he knew the men thoroughly, 
and had the most firm and undoubted reliance 
on their fidelity. The authorities were not affected 
by this appeal. At four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the 55th and 78th British regiments were marched 
to the parade-ground at Barrackpove, with loaded 
muskets, and supported by six 12-poundevs loaded 
with grape-shot. The native troops were then 
summoned to the parade, and ordered at once to 
.surrender their arms; this they did quietly and 
promptly, for even if disposed to resist, the forco 
against iliem was too formidable. In littlo more 
an hour, the muskets of the disarmed regi- 
ments were on the way to Calcutta. The sepoys 
boro the trial quietly, hut with many expressions 
of mortification. 

Captain Greene, in -.lie postscript to a letter 
written on tho following day to the major-general, 
nu i oned certain facts which ought to have 
opened his eyes to the possibility of deceit and 
danger. A Mussulman sepoy of the 70th regiment 
CYiinc to him on the Oth of the month, and after 
conversation on some contemplated movements of 
th captain, said: ‘Whatever you do, do not take 
ynur lady with you.’ Ho gave as a reason: 

‘ Boccuso the min is of the native col liers are now 
u u fittwe of inquietude *, and it would be better to 
1 the lady remain here till everything is settled 
in the country, as there is no knowing what might 
I happen.' On being asked whether lie had reason 
to doubt tho regiment, ho exclaimed: * Who 
I ,-au toH the hearts of a thousand men!' lie 
ii,,plied that a few evil men were endeavouring 
t . corrupt the rest. This communicative sepoy 
I wont on to observe, that the cartridge grievance, 
h founded on a misconception in the first 
f , was afterwards used as a means of 
on the ignorant. There were men wli 
nt saving that tho English endeavoured 
y the caste and religion of flic people; 
government ought to be uprooted; and 
ho Company Lad been driven out of 
o might it bo driven out of the whole 
if tho people acted resolutely and with 
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too, had sold their cooking utensils for a mere 
trifle in the bazaar.' The regiment had not been 
disbanded as if in disgrace, only disarmed as if for 
precaution ; but the men nevertheless regarded it 
as a degradation. Sonie budmashes (scoundrels) had 
been aYnongst them in the night, and had urged 
them to desert,, telling them that handcuffs and 
manacles had been sent for. The captain earnestly 
implored that their arms should he given back 
to them: ‘Unless something be speedily done to 
reassure them, tho influence of their European 
officers will cease to exist, and a good regiment 
will crumble away before hopelessness and deser¬ 
tion. All of us, black and white, would be so 
thankful to you if you would get us back our arms, 
and sent away from here at once.' This request 
v/as not acceded to. 

Within ten days after the disarming, a hundred 
and thirty-three men of tho disarmed regiments 
(2d, 34th, 43d, and 70th) deserted from Barrack- 
pore and Calcutta, nearly all belonging to the 43d. 
The magistrates and military authorities in many 
parts of Bengal were troubled with the arrival of 
these deserters, who came two or three at a time, 
and endeavoured to excite disaffection against a 
government which, as they alleged, had disgraced 
them without, a cause. A reward of fifty rupees 
was offered for tho. apprehension of every deserter. 

Departing from Calcutta and Barrackporo as 
centres, it may bo well now to sketch the state 
of the surrounding districts during tho month of 
Juno. Towards the northeast, many towns 
especially Jcssore, vero thrown occasionally into 
excitement by occurrences which would have 
been regard A as trivial if happening at any other 
time, but which required watchful attention on 
flic part of the authorities in the peculiarly sen¬ 
sitive state of tho native mind. In the Dinagc- 
poro district, near tho Bhotan frontier, several 
moulvies spread reports of the intention of the 
government forcibly to convert native children 
to Christianity: these reports caused many of the 
children in the vernacular school at Mutliouraporo 
to be withdrawn by their parents ; and on an 
examination of the moulvies being ordered by 
the authorities, it was found that the fakecis and 
other religious mendicants were accustomed to 
carry treasonable letters and eonooaM curve 
spomlcnoc within the bamboo sticks wuh winch 
most of them were provided. 
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hcie^and early precautions were taken against 
disaster—especially at Hazarebagh, where the 
treasury contained a lac of rupees, and where 
the jail, containing nine hundred prisoners, was 
guarded solely by two companies of a native 
regiment: a kind of guard which had proved 
very perilous at Meerut a few weeks earlier. At 
Midnapore, a sepoy of the jail-guard, detected in 
an attempt to excite mutiny among the men of 
the Shekliawuttie battalion, was tried, found 
guilty, and hanged. 

The most serious event in the districts around 
Calcutta, perhaps, was one that occurred in the 
Sonthal Perguimahs; in which the 5th irregular 
cavalry displayed a tendency, fatal on a small 
scale, aud likely to have become much more 
disastrous if not speedily checked. Lieutenant Sir 
N. It. Leslie was adjutant of that regiment at 
Itohnee. Ou the 12th of June, this olliccr, 
Major Macdonald, and Assistant-surgeon Grant, 
while sittiug in Sir Norman Leslie’s compound, 
in the dusk of the evening, were suddenly attacked 
by three men anned with swords. Major Mac¬ 
donald received a blow which laid his head open, 
and rendered him insensible for many hours ; 
Mr Grant received sword-wounds on the arm 
and the leg; while 8ir Norman was so severely 
wounded that he expired within half an hour. 
The miscreants escaped after this ferocious attack, 
without immediate detection* At first it was 
hoped and believed that the regiment had not been 
dishonoured by tho presence of these murderers on 
the muster-roll; Mr Gran' was of this opinion; hut 
Major Macdonald, commandant of tho regiment, 
took a less favourable view. Tho offender?, it soon 
nj neared, belonged to tho regiment; a chase was 
or lered; two of the men were found aft r a time, 
w tii their clothes smeared with blood : while tho 
third, when taken, candidly owned that it was 
b sword that lnd given tho death-stroke to 
Leslie. The murderers wore speedily executed, 
but without giving any information touching the 


*Th<* following ii »n extract qf n lettor written of lfrjor 
MncdonaM, aft. r the nlU.ek urvn hiiv untl his brother cflicem: 

• Tv.- ih\n after, jp- mlivv c'tu-er mid ho h.i 1 found ou'. the nuir- 
d . re. nnd that ihev were three men of nu < an r., mu lit. I ha l 
lacm in irons in a cn r .dt, hettl o dvurnhe la rt • mini, r n* «*m, 
um l. ■ iitcnad them to to hanged the nr a nioinu. . I t -A on my 
nnnelioulJ-re V . rir-poiwlbility of lumping than f and asking 
leave io do to aftcrwnrdf. That day was an awful m 
and anxiety. Cnc of '.ho »•. 5 of '> ry .Mi t.i • uvl 
Influence. and tin > man I dcicrir.Un’d to treat with tho greater 
icimmlny, by petting iho lowcU cano nun to hnnp lap- In tell 
you Urn {ruin, I never f r a moment cii cctril to leave thehaflpa cr 
«eno n'.tvo; Lul I wn> detenmur 1 to Jo r..y duty, and wvll know 
tl.o ell -1 ti ..t pluci: aivl deti ion kid on the m. i-p- -1 • lC ri 'S'™ ont 
VLdlnwuoit; mounded cruelly os I *as, I had to acc everything 
done mrself, 
loop il to run ... , 

aifi ustoniabntout, never drcam'.ng .—- - . 
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motives that led to their enme. Three sowars 
of the regiment, Emms Khan, Kurreem Shore 
Khan, and Gamda Khan, received encomiums find 
rewards for tho alacrity with which they had 
pursued the reckless men who hn^ thus brought 
discredit on their corps. The “official dispatche r 
relating to this affair comprised two letters written 
hj’ Major Macdonald to Captain Watson, an officer 
commanding a squadron of the same regiment 
at Bhagulpore; tlioy afford curious illustration 
of the cheerful, daring, carc-for-naught spirit in 
which the British officers were often accustomed 
to meet their difficulties during those exciting 
scenes: *1 am as fairly cut and neatly scalped 
as any Red Indian could do it I got thre « racks 
in 6Ucce."ion on the head before I knew 1 was 
attacked. I then seized my chair by tbe arms, 
and defended myself successfully from two of 
them on mo at once; I guarded and si.nek flu* 
best way I could ; and at last Grant and self drove 
the cowards off the field. This is against mv poor 
head, writing; hut you will he anxious to know 
how matters really were ; I expect to be in high 
fever to-morrow, as I have got a had gash in- . the 
skull besides boing scalped.’ This was written ou 
the day after the murdetous attack ; and three days 
later the major wrote; ‘My dear fellow, I have 
had a sad time of it, and am hut little able to go 
through such scenes, for I am very badly wounded; 
hut, thank God, my spirits aud pluck never left 
me for a moment. When you see my pom old 
head, you will wonder I could hold it up at all. I 
have preserved my scalp in spirit* of wine- such a 
jolly specimen!’ 

In Cuttack, hounding tho northwest corner of 
the Bay of Bengal, many Mohammedrr. v,«.o 
detected in -ho attempt "to sup tho Joyoltv «?f 
the -'khawultie battalion. Lieutenant-colonel 
lorater, with tho head-quarters of i , ,-orps .• 
Mulnnporc, succeeded by his *oi. 1 i 
in ke. ;.,"- the men Iron, anythin,. K, 
nets ol insubordination , hut ho had many proof, 
in that town and in tho Outtai-k di h a , a . th< 

Company's ‘raj’ or rule was being ( ivnclr <j 
Against by muuv ©minsarios of roboiliou. 

This rapid sketch will have shewn i.,f 
castorn divisions of Bengal wore not dinturbi d bv 
any very serious tumults during\tho • iom;» dr 
June. Incipient proofs of dLallKii> n wore, n 1-? 
true, manifested in rnauv places; but tiny vmv 
either unimportant in extent, < r wuo rli.olct 
before they could rbo to pcrilo i maguitude ] u 
tbe western dhiaionq however, tl.o ttvubY* x v. > 
more serious; the towns wore ''Mi-, frm.i 
Calcutta, nearer to the turbulent region of Ou.qq 
and those conditions of locality greatr, uflcc t« d the 
steadiness and honesty of tlio »«divo iv<iop». 

During flu* earlier day, oi Uu? ran- 

aider able e v :i1cP"id prov 1< in the dicin’ i 
of which Bn i a and Dinnpoor mctUo eliitf • ^un 
iu coiriequein o of the guuoi.d * el U l un, 
Inculcated by tlio dc ortorr b* > B •» 

that iho g* vorumout conteuipluio'l ai u live 
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with tlio religion of the people. A 
snnllar delusion, it was speedily remembered, 
had existed in the same parts about two years 
earlier; the government liad adopted such 
measures as, it was hoped, would remove the 
prejudice; but the events of 1857 shewed' that 
the healing policy of 1855 had not been eifective 
for the purpose in view. Until the 13tli of June, 
the disaffection was manifested only by sullen com¬ 
plainings and indistinct threats ; but on that day 
matters presented a more serious aspect. The 
various magistrates throughout the Patna division 
reported to the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, that 
although no act? of violence had been committed, 
the continuance of tranquillity would mainly 
depend on the fidelity of the native troops at 
Dinapoor, the most important military station 
in that part of India Dinapoor may, in fact, be 
regarded as the military post belonging to the 
great city of Patna, which is .about ten miles 
di.-timi/* The magistrates also reported, as one 
result of their inquiries, that the Mohammedans 
m that d’.vidon were thoroughly disaffected ; and 
tlmt if any disturbance occurred at head-quarters 
«ihu.ip_a rapid. extension of the revolt would 
bo almost inevitable. When these tacts and 
f. dings 1 jcanii: l.nown, such precautionary 
in ; surer, v.rro adopted as seemed best calculated 
1 - avert the impending evils. An increase was 
made in the police force at Bohar: the ghats 
or i'-."f iig place;, were carefully watched and 
r» l ulr.ud . ;i.' froiildiv. of the neighbourin' 

di! ulb.ho district? were watched; a portion of 
the CoinpaiyV. treasure at Arrah and Chtipra 
wa- sent off tc Calcutta, and the rest removed to 
jhdi :i f«r : ale custody under a guard of Sikhs; a 
volunteer guard was formed in that city; measures 
were take n lo defend the collect orate ; the 
°! ,:r 1 '.dorins; six companies of the Sikh police 

battalion were marched from Soorie to*Patna; 
.Hi t places <h rendezvous for European residents 
ted at many of t< \ oili- 

f.ilc • >mi»iued plan of action in tlio event of 
Jn,1| n ms symptoms appearing among the native 
troops. .The Rajahs of Betti ah and ITutwah 
addressed letters five of loyalty and aft’ec- 

fi ,n toward:; t.i- government, and placed men and 
c, •n.h.m's at -he di po.;d of the local authorities, 
> a■- ' • in i maintenance of tranquillity. 

Toward th • nbddle of the month, ail alarm 
pro.aik’l itt Chopra and Arrali, coiiKerjucut oit 
ihi mutit »n •roccodb ? in certain towjiu further 
ut the wc»r, presently to be noti ;od. Largo works 
>.i under i n^lruci.on near those ]daces in con- 

i, vti.ni v\it.h tho had 1 Min Railway; and tlio 
in ,|term engaged in those opera!i n i, or \v.*lJ an 
oil is resident in ^ tho two towns, made a hrtgry 
i » ."'t, and sou;, it lor refuge at Dinupimr. Tlio 


magistrates and most of the civil officers remained 
at their post?, and by their firmness prevented the 
alarm from degenerating into a panic. At Gay all 
or Gy a, a town between Patna and the great trunk- 
road—celebrated for its Bhuddisl and Hindoo 
temples, and the great resort of pilgrims of both 
religions—considerable apprehension prevailed, 
on account of the unprotected state of a large 
amount of Company’s treasure in the collectorate ; 
an apprehension increased by the presence of 
many desperate characters at that time in the jail, 
and by the guard of tile jail being wholly com¬ 
posed of natives who would remain steady only 
so long as those at Dinapoor were £ faithful to their 
salt.’ Fortunately, the authorities were enabled 
to obtain a guard of European soldiers, chiefly 
from her majesty’s G4th regiment; and thus the 
ruffians, more to he dreaded than even the 
rebellious sepoys, were overawed. 

It is impossible to avoid seeing, in the course of 
events throughout India, how much importance 
ought to be attached to the matter just adverted 
to— the instrumentality of robbers 'qiul released 
prisoners in producing the dreadful scenes pre¬ 
sented. India swarms with depredators who war, 
ou the peaceful and industrious inhabitants — not 
merely individual thieves, but robber-tribes who 
in & ' cei ob provinces, . directing their move¬ 
ments by tlio chan los of war or of plunder. 
Instead of extirpating these ill-doer?, as Asiatic 
sovereigns have sometimes attempted to do, the 
Ea t India Company has been accustomed to 
capture and imprison them. Hence the jails 
are always full. At every important station we 
have ? wral hundred, sometimes two or three 
thousand, such prisoners. The mutiny set loose 
these mischievous elements. The release 5f crowds 
of murderers and robbers from prison, the flocking 
of others from tlio villages, and the-stimulus given 
to latent rogues by the prospect of plunder, would 
account for a largo amount of the outrage com¬ 
muted in India—outrage which popular speech iu 
England attaches to the sepoys abtne. 

On the 13tli of June, the first indications of a 
conspiracy at FaLnawerc detected. A riujech of the 
Bohar < !;. i -a guards was discovered in an attempt 
to tamper with the .Sikhs'of the police corps, and 
t<» cxci(cdi"".u to mutiny : he v.as tried, convicted, 
sentenced to death, and barged ; white three 
Sikhs, who htul bren in h’umcnt&l in bis apprw 
l.c-nMoy. were..publicly rewarded with fifty rupees 
cadi. In singular contra ' to th.?, three other 
nujeebs of tho .same force, on tlio same day, pkq-cd 
in die tummis-doner's hands a letter received from 
DinuMor. urging tlio Jh liar guards h.» 
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of confidential communication with eacli other 
without written documents, render it at all times 
difficult to produce legal proof of any machinations 
«*mong them; while their mutual fidelity enables 
them to resist all temptation to betrayal. The 
commissioner of Patna, having suspicions of the 
proceedings of the Wahabces in that city, deemed 
it politic to detain four of their number as hostages 
for the sect generally—a sect formidable for its 
organisation, and peculiarly hostile to Christians. 
They were placed in a sort ol honourable confine¬ 
ment, while a general disarming of the inhabitants 
took place. On another occasion a police jemadar, 
Waris Ali, was ascertained to be in possession of 
a large amount of treasonable correspondence; lie 
was known to bo in some way related to the 
r jyal family of Delhi; and the letters found in 
ijs house threw suspicion on more than one 
native official in the service of the Company. 

The most serious affair at Patna, however, 
occurred about the close of the period to which 
this chapter more particularly relates. At about 
eight o’clock in the evening of the 3d of July, a 
body of Mohammedans, variously estimated from 
eighty to two huudred, assembled at the house of 
one of their number, one Peer Ali Khan, a book¬ 
seller, and proceeded thence to the Roman Catholic 
clmridi and mission-house in Patna, with two largo 
green flags, a drum heating, and cries of ‘ Ali! 
Ali !’ The priest, whom they probably intended 
to murder, fortunately escaped. They emerged 
into the street, reiterated their cries, and called on 
the populace to join them. Dr Lycll, principal 
assistant to the oj ium agent, immediately went to 
the fpul, accompanied by nine Sikhs, lie rode 
ahe m of his support, was shot down by the rioters, 
and nitt body mangled and mutilated before the 
Sikhs could come up. A force of Sikhs and 
nujeebs speedily recovered tho unfortunate gentle¬ 
man’s body, killed sumo ol the insurgents, and pul 
the rest to flight. This appeared at first to he a 
religious demonstration: a Mohammedan fanatic 
war-cry was shouted, and the property of the 

nt any 

plunder or removal. Thirty-six of the insurgents 
were afterwards captured and tried; sixteen of 
the number, including Peer Ali Khan, who was 
believed to be the murderer of Dr Lyell, were 
condemned to death; eighteen*including tjemft 
dar, were sentenced to various terms of imprison¬ 
ment ; and two wore acquitted. All the lacts ol 
tin, temporary outbreak Wore full ol uub.Kana • 
fir it soon became evident that • n othing mure 
than more religious hostility W kcon intended. 
Peer Ali Khan was offered a reprise if he would 
divulge the nature of the conspiracy: but, like a 
1» 11, consistent fanatic, he remained defiant to 
luo lad, and nothing could be got out ol him. It 
v «a- afterwards ar * Tiffined fch:’. h' h ' brai m 
, ‘* J t communicati n with nn b jiuoutial n itlvo & 

1 ‘‘wnporo c vor since the annexation « t Ondc. nn l 
1 ln - the details ot uomo widely-spread plot had 


in token thereof; on 
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been concerted between them. The captur •; f 
the thirty-six rioters had been offt\ ted by llio 1 
disclosures of one of the band, who was wounded 
in the struggle; he declared that a plot had been 
in existence for many months, and that men were | 
regularly paid to excite the people to fight for the 
Padishah of Delhi. Letters found in Peer AliY: 
house disclosed an organised Mussulman con¬ 
spiracy to re-establish Mohammedan supremacy 
on the ruins of British power; and besides the 
correspondence with Cawnpore and Delhi, a eluo 
was obtained to the complicity of a i influential 
Mohammedan at Lucknow. 

Patna was sufficiently well watched and guarded 
to prevent the occurrence of anything of ivore 
serious import. Nevertheless, the Europeau inha¬ 
bitants were kept in great anxiety, knowing how 
much their safety depended on the conduct of the 
sepoys at Dinapoor. The commissioner at the ono 
place, and the military commandant at the otlicr, 
were naturally rejoiced to receive any demon > La 
tions of fidelity on the part of tlio native troops, 
oven if the sincerity of those demonstrations were t 
not quite free from doubt. On tbc 3d of ’ June, ( 
Colonel Tcmpler assembled tbc 7th regiment 
B. N. I. on the military parade at Dinapoor, to 
read to them the flattering address which Viscount 
Canning had made to the 70th regiment at 
Barrackpore, on the manifestation of loyalty by 
that corps. On the conclusion of this ceremony, 
the native commissioned officers came up to the 
colonel, and presented to him a petithm, signed 
1*5 EW' subadars and live jemadars on t h 
the whole regiment. The petition is worth tiui... ■ 
Grilling.to shew m what glowing language tb* v 
native iroops could express their grateful alle* iunco 
—but whether sincere or iimm ero, no ’TJaroi^cnn 
could at that time truly tell. Colonel T.nnploi 
denixNl that all the men who acknowledged tin 
pern,on to contain an expression of their u*nl 
sentiments and wishes, would shoulder their arms 
which every one present 
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arms. The native officers afterwards 
abjured the colonel, with apparent earnestness, 
that it was the eager wish of the whole regiment 
to be afforded an opportunity of removing even a 
suspicion of their disaffection. When Colonel 
Teinpler repeated this to Major-general Lloyd, the 
military commander of the Dinapoor division, and 
when Lloyd forwarded the communication to 
Calcutta, the regiment of course received thanks 
for the demonstration, and were assured that 
‘their good conduct will be kept in remembrance, 
by the governor-general in council.’ It was not, 
until a later month that the small value -of these 
protestations wars clearly shewn; nevertheless the • 
Europeans at Dinapoor continued throughout 
v June to be very uneasy. Almost every one lived 
in the square; the guns were kept ready loaded 
'with grape; the fow European troops were on 
the alert; and pickets were posted all round the 
station. A motley assemblage—planters, soldiers, 
civilians, railway men, and other's—was added to 
, the ordinary residents, driven in from the sur¬ 
rounding districts for protection. Tiro officers gave 
up their mess-house to the ladies, who completely 
filled it. 

In Tirhoot, a district north of Patna, on the 
oilier side of the Gang*.the planters and others 
were thrown into great excitement during the 
mouth of June, by the events occurring around 
tloun. About the middle of the month, planters 
jolt their estate.: and civilians their homes, to go 
r t refuge to tho Company’s station at Mozufferpoor. 
Eighty gentlemen, thirty ladies, and forty childron, 
were all crowded into two houses; the ladies and 
childr* n shut up at night, while the men slept in 
v van dan?, o 1 ’ in tents, or took turns in patrolling. 
n ■ nujeeb* stationed at that place, were suspected 
ol being in'sympathy with the mutineers; ono of , 
til# Company's servant^ disguised as *u n 
wiut to their quarters otic night, and overheard 
H,<m conversing about murdering the Europeans, 
L < ng the treasury (which contain* 1 seven lacs of 
rupees), and liberating the prisoners This w&i 
l!. alarm that Ic ' lo the assembling of ilre Euro- 
p-’.’us at he dai.ion for mutual protection; and 
there mm In? hitlc doubt that tho protection would 
have been needed bad Dinapoor fallen. One of the 
Mohammedan inhabitants was seized at Mozuffcr- 
po» r, viili a quantity of treasonable correspondence 
ii ■ i -ion; and t! o eo nmandanfcatScgowlio 

toii.liMm.od t’w the gallows with very little fiery pi o 
owl tniaincioU'i characters in various parts of 
the 'listriot. 

Adtavi. •„ ui* the Ganges, wc come to Ghazeo- 
j i< !• . ( northern or kb bank. Thk town 
u»»ip. forty thousand inhabitants, in rendered 
ii -me \ i:»t b’Uioir: by a palace Ofice belonging to 
ihc Navub of Oude, but now in a very ruinous 
state, uh > hy the bcaui’lul Grociah lo ah created 
to tl • Marquis of Cornwall^ arid by the in, o- 
1 'ltd* i in b vicinity, vdicre rogo h ives uro 
•di* if»d fur making the erltTr.'liod Mto «*r • Hur. 

' b' * n o 1 . v f the Vonq .iiiy'u anil ■ vr.irts 


are situated west of the towm; and beyond them 
is the military cantonment. During the early part 
of tho month of June, the 65th native infantry, 
stationed at Ghnzecpore, was sorely tempted by 
the mutinying of so many other regiments at 
stations within forty or fifty miles; but they 
remained stanch ibr some time longer. 

Not so the sepoys at Azimghur, a town north¬ 
west of Ghazeepore, containing twelve or fourteen 
thousand inhabitants, and a military station. At 
this place the 17 th regiment Bengal native in¬ 
fantry was posted at the beginning of June. On 
the 3d of the month an escort of thirty troopers of 
the 13th irregular cavalry brought in seven lacs 
of rupees from Goruckpore, cn route to Benares. 
At six o’clock in the evening the treasure was 
started again on its journey; and in three hour;; 
afterwards the 17th mutinied, influenced appar¬ 
ently rather by the hope of loot than by any 
political or religious motives. During several days 
previously tho authorities had been employed in 
throwing up a breastwork around the cujchery or 
government offices ; but this wa ?: uut finished. The 
scpoyS killed their quartermaster, and wounded 
the quartermaster-sergeant and two or three other.-. 
The officer on guard at tlio fort of the cutchery 
sent out a picket to the lines, and ordered ilio 
native artillerymen to load tlieir guns; this they 
refused to do ; and hence the infantry were left to 
follow out their plan of spoliation. The «, nicer.* 
were at mess when 1 1 » * * mutiny began ; seeinir tlu* 
danger, they placed tho ladies on the roof of ih, 
cutchery. When the sepoys came up, they 
r square round tho officers, and swore to protect 
them; but stated that, as some men of the regi¬ 
ment were very hostile, it would be better for all 
the officers to depart. The men brought carriages 
for them, and escorted them ten miles on the road 
to Ghazeepore. Many of the civilians hurried 
away to the same town, reaching that place in 
terrible plight. The marauders from the neigh¬ 
bouring villages did not fail in tlieir usual course ; 
they plundered the bungalows of the Lur yc un 
at Azimghur, or such of them as wore left 
unprotected. 

Far more serious Were the events at Bonnves, 
than at any city or station eastward of it. during 
tho month of June. It would iu all probability 
have been still more deplorable, liad not European 
troop* arrived just at that time. Lieutenant.- 
colon el Neill reached Bouarcs on tho 3d of June, 
with sixty men and three officers ot th 1st Me dm*! 
Fusiliers (Europeans), o<f which regimout five mor# 
companies ■.vt.ro in lo ronv, expecting to reach 
that cRy in a few day*. The regiment had been 
despatched in great lm-u* by "Viscount Catinin., 
in the ho, that it would appear before CawnpoT ? 
in time t relieve Hugh heeler and liL 
unfortunate *.ouq’- 'non.. N- 11 uiLuded after a 
day’s r» i* ’- lo ha' c star ed horn Henan f »r 
L'iiw i. *on' OU tho -ith, but ho received dmcly 

noli* ' fr.im Lieutenant F diger that tho l ib 
ft. N. 1. had mutinied at Azimghur; that 
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sure, passing through Azimghur in its 
way from Goruckpore to Benares (mentioned in 
the last paragraph), had been plundered by the 
mutinous sepoys. Brigadier Ponsonby, the com¬ 
mandant. at Benares, at once consulted with Colonel 
Neill concerning the propriety of disarming the 
37tli regiment Bengal infantry, stationed at that 
city. Neill recommended this to ho done, and 
done at onco. It was then arranged that Neill 
should make his appearance on parade at five 
o’clock that same afternoon, accompanied by a 
hundred and fifty of H.M. 10th foot, sixty of tlio 
Madras Fusiliers, and three guns of No. 12 field- 
battery, with thirty artillerymen. They were to 
he joined on parade by the Sikh regiment, in 
which Lieutenant-colonel Gordon placed full con¬ 
fidence, and about seventy of the 13th irregular 
cavalry. The 37th, suspecting what was intended, 
an to the bells of arms, seized and loaded their 
muskets, and lived upon the Europeans; several 
men fell wounded, and the brigadier was ren¬ 
dered powerless by a sun-stroke. Thereupon 
Colonel Neill, assuming the command, made a 
dash on the native lines. What was now the 
perplexity of the colonel, and the mortification of 
Gordon, at seeing the Sikhs halt, waver, turn 
round, wound several of their officers, fire at 
the Europeans, and disperse ! It was one of 
those inexplicable movements so frequently exhi¬ 
bited by the native troops. Neill, now distrusting 
all kivo the Europeans, opened an effective fire 
with his three guns, expelled the 37ih from J 
lint , burnt the huts, and then secured his own 
mn. and guns in tho barrack for the night. Early 
on the morning of tho 5th he Font out parties, and 
bvou dit in such of the arms and accoutrements of 
tho 7 7th as "had been lcfl behind; he also told off 
a sluing b »dy to bring the Company's trcasim 
from the civil offices to tho barrack;*. Colonel 
Neill fully believed llmi if ho h i 1 delayed In . Oold 
proceeding twelve hour*, the ill-proteetcd treasury 
would l»a\. 1 ceil l cized by the 37 fli, ami that the 
numerous European families in iho cantonment 
would have been placed in gloat peril boffin he 
could reach them. The barracks were between 
the cantonment and the city ; urn! ncai them wa¬ 
ft building culled tho mint. Into this mint, before 
goiug on parade on the 4th, ho had arranged that 
all the families should go for refuge in lire event of 
| am disturbance taking place. A few of the Sikhs 
1 and of tho irregular cavalry remained faithful; 

I and Colonel Neill, with his two hundred and fbrtj 
Europeans* and these fragments oi native regi¬ 
ments, contrived to protect tho city, the barracks, 
the mint, and the cant mnent—a trying task, 
defend so larr * an area from mutinous sepoys and 

* The ecia rumen tf of llitu gallant Hil o land nj^rnr to Uavo 
been m foil, v ; 
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troopers, and predatory budmashes. He had 
record the deaths of Captain Guise, an army- 
surgeon, and two privates; and the wouuding of 
about double this number—casualties surprising 
for their lightness, considering that there were 
nearly two thousand enemies to contend against 
altogether. Of the insurgents, not less Ilian two 
hundred were killed or wounded. It was ai onue 
determined to strengthen the neighbouring ffirt of 
Chunar or Chunargur; for which duty a small 
detachment of Europeans was dratiod off. 

Such were the military operations of the 1th 
and 5th of June, as told in the brief professional 
language of Colonel Neill. Various officers and 
civilians afterwards dwelt moro fully on tho 
detailed incidents of those two days. The 13ih 
irregular cavalry and the Sikhs (Luudinnah regi¬ 
ment) had been relied on as faithful; and the 371U 
had greatly distinguished itself in former years 
in the Punjaub and Afghanistan. Thb iubntry 
regiment, however, exhibited signs of insubordi¬ 
nation on the 1st of the month; and on tho 3d, 
Lieutenant-colonel Gordon, second in command 
under Ponsonby, told tho brigadier that the men 
of the 37th were plotting with the ruffians of the 
city. The brigadier, Mr Tucker the commissicnor, 
and Mr Gubbins the judge, thereupon conferred; 
and it was almost fully determined, even before 
Colonel Neill’s arrival, and before the receipt of 
disastrous news from Azimghur, that the disband¬ 
ment of the regiment would be a noee ury mca- 
sure of precaution. The irregular cavalry were 
stationed at Sultan pore and Benares, and were 
called in to aid the Europeans and Sikhs in tho 
disarming. A few of the officers, unlike thoil 
brethren, distrusted these troupers ; and tho dis¬ 
trust proved to bo well founded. The Sikhs, ; i ib 
Lt-ar of nod, fell away ns soon ,.i the 37th bail 
ci/0, l Eric arms ; and iho intrudin' SVAlv , t 
slow tu follow their example; so that in o'K-•; ,p„ 
insurgents were to the kurafoau: in tho nnu, c. 
eight or ten to one. One of tho Biudbh ofm rn, wl - j /. 
a.th has placed upon record a f v» f i,,, H . . 
how strangely unexpected v as (his anionr 0 »a.n 
of tho Indian outbreak^ l,y the very non v . 
position and experience would naturally Jmd i] M i,, 
(one might suppose) to have watched ffir m 
In tin Hist in lance. Major Barret*, judi.i.au nc 
tho slight which he believed to h’.ve Kou 
upon tlie good and faithful £cpoys of the 37th, 
the order for disarming, went op ms tow aids ii« 
regimont during the stiug.lo at 1 1»•.* bells (.■: uin-, 
to shew hi . confidence in therti; but v, hen be 
saw some of his men tiring at him. m.d uihoi • 
approach him with fixed haven* h, bo t 1\ pain 
. fully that ho must both change his opinions and 
j effect a retreat, 8utuo of the J7tU did, however, 

: remain ' true to tbuir salt. and kiesc under tup 
major, who lmd escaped tho shot? allied at hhn, 
were union he troops : ent to guard C’hmiur i m i, 
As a second instance: u dor Gap lain Gu , "i tho 
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/ his place; but the irregulars, instead of 
him, flashed their swords, muttered some 
indistinct observations, lived at him, and at once 
joined the rebels whom they had been employed 
and expected to oppose. A third instance, in 
relation to the Sikhs, shall be given in the words 
of the officer above adverted to: ‘Just as the 
irregulars were flashing their swords in reply to 
Captain Dodgson’s short address, 1 was horrified 
by nothing about a dozen of the Siklis fire 
straight forward upon the European soldiers, who 
were still kneeling and firing into the 37th. The 
next moment some half-dozen of their muskets 
were staring me in the face, and a whole tem- 
pest of bullets came whizzing towards me. Two 
passed through my forage-cap, and set my hair 
on fire; three passed through my trousers, one 
just grazing my right thigh. I rushed head¬ 
long at one of the fellows whom I had noticed 
more especially aiming at me, but had scarcely 
advanced three paces when a second volley 
of bullets saluted me.’ This volley brought 
the officer low ; lie lay among the wounded, 
unrec gnised for many hours, but was fortunate 
enough to obtain surgical aid in time to avert a 
fa* al result. Many circumstances afterwards came 
t<> light, tending to shew that, had not Neill and 
Ton.-'inby taken the initiative when they did, the 
mfivo trotqwould probably bare risen that same 
n -/!/. nn<i perhaps imitated the Meerut outrages. 
Oik <»f tin- missionaries at Benares, who escaped 
to Chunar aa sioon as the outbreak occurred, said 
in a letter: ‘Some of the 37th have confessed to 
their officers that they had been told out in bands 
for our several bungalows, to murder all the 
Europeans at ten o’clock that night ; and that, 
too at the time they were volunteering to go to 
J ,r1 h ; : and Colonel Spottiswoode was walking 
*'b lit among them in plain clothes with the most 
implicit confidence.’ 

The fighting, during this exciting day at 
Rcnarcs, was practically over as soon as the 
rcb- D beg An to retreatbut then the peril- of the 
civilians commenced. More correctly, however, 
it miirlit be raid that the wild confusion began 
ca-lier; for while die brief but fierce military 
struggle was still in progress on the parade-ground, 
the nati.-e guards of me 37tli at the treasury, lho 
hospital, the mess-house, the bazaar, and other 
building.--, broke from their duly, and proceeded 
tho Europeans, with evident hopes of 
plunder. A Sikh, one Soorut Singh, has been I 
credited with an act which saved many lives and • 
miu:i treasure He was among the Sikh , 0 f the ] 
fre 1 ny-guard: and vhcu Llic rising began, talked I 
*o Jm. comrades, and prevented thorn Iron; ri ing 
in mute : many riiilians, with their families. 1 
who lmd ink'll refuge in tho collector's cu h‘berry, 
wu’o Httveh through this frit*;. l)y agency; while I 
the was held intact till tho following 

morning, ''hen European troops convoyed if to a • 
i b o or safety. The Rev. Mr Kennedy, a rerid. nfc 
m • i ,t time, states that tho faithlnluo^s i 


of these Sikhs, about seventy in number, was 
deemed so remarkable under the circumstances, 
that £1000 was given to them as a reward 
for their safe guardianship of the .£60,000 in the 
treasury. After the discomfiture on the parade- 
ground, the rebels, maddened by defeat and 
thirsting for blood, streamed through many of the 
compounds in the cantonment as they retreated, 
and fired as they passed, but happily so much at 
random that little danger was done. Several of the 
Europeans took refuge in stables and outhouses. 
Others climbed to the roofs of their houses, and 
hid behind the parapets. At the house of the 
commissioner, Mr Tucker, many ladies and chil¬ 
dren found concealment under straw on tho flat 
roof; while the gentlemen stood by to defend 
them if danger should approach. Three or four 
families took boat, and rowed out into the middle 
of the Ganges, there to remain until news of 
returning tranquillity should reach them ; much 
booming of cannon and rattling of musketry, much 
appearance of fire aud smoke hovering over city 
and cantonment, kept the occupants of tho boats 
in constant anxiety; but when victory had declared 
lor the British, and these boat-parties had returned 
to land, escorts arrived to convey the non-com¬ 
batants end some of tho office - to the mint, in 
accordance with the arrangement already made. 
They arrived at that buD kng about mid bgh . 

Mr Kennedy described in a lct'ei the scene pre¬ 
sented at the mint when ho and his family reached 
it; ‘ What a scone of confusion and tumult \vn> 
there. All in front, bands of English soldiers, ready 
to act at a moment’s notice ; men, women, and 
children, high and low, huddled together, wonder¬ 
ing at meeting at such a time and in such a place 
not knowing where they were to throw thomsclvm 
down for the night, and altogether looking quite 
bewildered.’ A young officer, throwing into his 
narrative that light-lieai tedness which so often 
boro up men of his class during the troubles of the 
period, gave a little more detail of the first night 
and day at the place of refuge: ‘ I found every¬ 
body at the mint, which several had only reached 
after many adventures. We bivouacked in tho 
large rooms, an l slept on the roof—Indies, children, 
ayahs, and punkah coolies ; officers lying down 
dressed, and tlicir wives sitting up fonniug them. 

In the compound or enclosure below, there wru» a 
little handful of Europeans, perhaps a hundred J 
aud fifty in all ; other.-: were at the bavacks half 
mdc , fl: There was a picknickimr, gipsifying look 
about the whole atFair, w hich prevented one from 
realising that the small congregation wore there 
making a Stau • hu| o <inpH and that ti fir 
lives were upon the tow-up of the next cv« n .’ 
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•warlike- appearance, bristling with 
t soOn'became almost in.su pportably hot 
to the numerous .persons^ congregated within it. 

■ The hot winds of Benares at that time, nearly 
midsummer, were terrible for Europeans to bear. 

On the 7th, which was Sunday, Mr Kennedy 
performed divine service at the mint, and a church- 
missionary at the barracks. Gradually, on .subse¬ 
quent days, wholo families wuuld venture out for 
a few hours at a time, to take a hasty glance at 
homes which they had so suddenly been called 
upon to quit; but tlic mint continued for two or 
three weeks to be the refuge to which they all 


. looked. As European troops, however, were aTfiv- 
ing at Benares every day, on the way to the 
upper provinces, it soon became practicable, under 
the energetic Neill, to insure tranquillity in 
and near that city with a very small number 
of these so much- valued Queen’s troops. The 
capture and execution of insurgents, under the 
combined orders of Neill, Tucker, and Qubbins, 
respectively the commandant, commissioner, and 
judge, were conducted with such stern prQmpt- 
ness as struck terror into the hearts of eviJd ors. 
It may bo instructive to see in wliat light Mr 
Kennedy, as a clergyman, regarded these 'errible 


*I< . J :-i-r of Uie (J'Jkir" of {bo Cih Native Infiutiy at / j.-.ha . d. 


executions, which arc admit'cd to have been wy 
numerous: ‘The gibbet is. I must aeknowled/«■, a 
standing institution among us at present. There 
it stands, immediately in lront of tho llag.daft, I 
with three rope s always attached t ir, so that 
three may be executed at one time. Scarcely i j 
day* passes without some poor wretelu \ nig 
burled into eternity. It E horribly very hurriolo ! 

To think of it is enough to make one’s blood run 
cold ; but such is the state of tilings here, that 
even fine dclicat* ladies may be heard exp re.-my 1 
their joy at the rigour with which the miscreants 
a v o treated. The swiftness with wi. ch crime is l 
followed by the severest puuishmoui strikes the 
I'e.'plc wiih Mstonishnc.r : it i- eo uil rh buvign 
to all i»ii r modvs of procedure, a known *) tie in. 
Uith rt* tlio process ha- ncou. vc> v slow, on urn- 
*’ ri ' d with forms, and such cases have always befcu i 


oamod to the Supremo Court ,r 

but now, tho commissioner of Benares nun ^>\o 

commissions to any ho choo*«.t (ihe city ’ i Tme 

under martini law), to try, decide, and e.\, erne 

on the , without any delay and vl mjut ny | 

reference.’ 

Jouupoor or Juanpoor, a town ..h ut tlii v 
miles n6Vthwest. of Bouarcs, was one of u 
vvWell shared with that city the trouble uf iby 
month of June. A detachment of <ho Loniliitnah 
Sikh regiment, under Eieutcn.. T M i, ho-ii n 
at that place, mutinied mo t suddenly a u uuux 
pe.todly on tho Mh, within 1 < • buu op bum* 
after they had shaken hands with some «,f tin 
Kuropeau residents as » token »»l ineudly feeling, 
The men revolted through -"mo impulse tlmf ib 0 
English in vain endeavoured t> undci-taud rv f > 
the ‘ me; nt. it was afterward- - v”i iin*‘d [\ n * 



























e mutinous 37th from Benares had been 
lung with them. In the first whirl of the 
tumult, tho lieutenant end a civilian were shot 
clown, and the rest of the Europeans sought safety 
by flight Information reached Benares, after 
L'mio days, that tho fugitives were in hiding; 
and a small detachment was at once despatched 
for their relief. It was now found, as in many 
other instances, that amid all the brutality and 
recklessness of the mutineers and budmashes, 
there were not wanting humane natives in the 
country villages, ready to succour the distressed; 
ono such, named Ilingun Lall, had sheltered and 
fed the whole of tho fugitives from Jounpoor for 
live days. 

There were many stations at which the number 
of insurgent troops wa3 greater ; there were many 
occasions on which tho Europeans suffered more 
general and prolonged miseries ; there wore many 
struggles of more exciting character between the 
dark-skinned soldiers and the light — but there 
v as not perhaps, throughout the whole history of 
tho Indian mutinies, an outbreak which excited 
more astonishment tliau that at Allahabad in tho 
; early part of June. It was totally unexpected 
by tlio authorities, who had been blinded by 
protestations of . >yalty on tho part of tlio troops. 
This pi:'CO (eco p. 107) occupies a very important 
in rulnfion to Upper India generally; 
r.i ,n * rH tbo point where ho Jumna and Canges 
join, where tho Benares region cuds and tho 
I Oudo region begins, whero tho l)oub and Bundol- 
r U iul commence, where tho rivor-traffic and tho 
road-traffic branch out in various directions, and 
when the great railway will one day have a 
j central station. As stated in a former page, 
the mu f ngftl Native Infantry, stationed at 
| Allahabad, voluntarily came forward and offered 
| their aorvros to march against the Delhi muti¬ 
neer. For this demonstration they were thanked 
I by their officers, who felt gratified that, arnid 
I $o much desertion, fidelity should make itself 
I apparent in this quarter. Bather from a vague 
undefined uneasiness, than from any suspicion 
! of tlii particular regiment, the Europeans at 
AH buba l had for some time 1 een in uneasiness ; 

| Bo r hud b■ u anies in tho city; there had 
btin much pat tolling and watching; and tlio 
In 'r bad b n looking anxiously to tho fort ns 
n aci» o.' vcfii"’ ; whither most of them had 
r. : n ii)> their abode -•» night, returning to their 
an. in the cantonment or tho uly in .fio day¬ 
time. J ,v om B<n irLucknow, or other place*, 
Mw. apprehended daino r—but not froi > within. 

U v iw on the uti) of Juno that Colonel Simpson, 
ol *i • '-I re. 


iUhtru- Uoiir. t«» i 

to ii i ai eii and 
and it was on 
AUiilinbad, p 
r- nci i. at Ib*i 'i 

til. dill- 

l^mi Mi.*, plac 


.i - i. rcc.nvcil ViiMount Canning's 
bunk lb,' men for tin ir loyal uikr 
i ,;l’t »:■ liust tho rebels at. Delhi • 
\\ r ;une day thal u»*w h reached 
bubly ,..v telegraph, of tho occur- 
r<n on tho previous <hy, and of 
•ival of some of tho iusm '"i.u 
n - nin I J still i outturn d U) 


trust tho 6th regiment, not only in virt 
the recent protestation of fidelity by tho men, 
but on account of their general good conduct; 
indeed, this was ono of tho most trusted regi¬ 
ments in the whole native army. Nevertheless, 
instructions were given to arm tho civilians as 
well as the military, and to prepare for making 
a good stand at the fort. Many civilians, formed 
into a militia, under the commandant of the 
garrison, slept in the fort that night, or relieved 
each other as sentinels at the ramparts. There 
were at that time in the fort, besides the women 
and childron, about thirty invalid artillerymen, 
under Captain Hazelwood; a few commissariat and 
magazine sergeants; about a hundred volunteer 
civilians; four hundred Sikhs, of the Ferozpore 
regiment, under Lieutenant Brasver; aud eighty 
men of the Gth regiment, guarding tho main gate. 
Several Europeans with their families, thinking 
no danger nigh, slept, outside the fort that night. 
Two companies of tho native regiment under 
three English officers, and two guns under Captain 
Ilarword, were sent to guard the bridge of boats 
across the Ganges in tho direction of Benares. 
Captain Alexander, with two squadrons of the 3d 
regiment Oudc irregular cavalry, was posted in 
tho Alopco Bagh, a camping-ground commanding 
the roads to tho station. Tho main body of tho 
I Cth remained in their lines, three miles from tlio 
I fort. All proceeded quiotly until about nine 
o’clock on tho evening of the Gth of Juno; when, to 
tho inexpressible astonishment and dismay of Mio 
officers, the native regiment rose in revolt. Tho 
two guns wero rcized by them at. tho bridge-head, 
and Harward had to run for his lifo. In tho can¬ 
tonment the officers wero at mesa, full of confidence 
in their trusted troops, when tho sepoys mounded 
tho alarm bugle, ns if to bring them on parade ; 
thono who rushed out wero at once aimed at, and 
nearly all shot dead; whilo no fewer than nine 
young ensigns, mero boyr who had just entered on 
tho career of soldiering, were bayoneted in the 
mess-room itself. It was a cruel and bloody deed, 
for tlio poor youths had but recently arrived, and 
were in hostility with none. C. ptain Alexander, 
when ho heard of tho rising, hastened oft to tlio 
line., with a few' of his troopers: but ho was 
caught in an ambush by a b"dy of die sopoys, nud 
at once hot do v n. The sepoys, joined by r ha-c l 
prisoners and habitual plundcrois, then com¬ 
menced a scene of murder mul devastation in all 
directions; E tropcan.. were hot wheiever they 
could bo seen ; tho few English women win 

ii A been s. fortunate r.< to seek Mugom tho fi.rt, 

. 

tlio Ulegmph win - were y it; tlio boat.! mi dm 
: iver were seize i ; tbo tica ui\ v,a_. plundered; 
(bo bouses oi' iini’.vo banker^ ns well as Mu „f 
I’m can n -idcnls v ^rc 1 : and wild 

fin '-1 .i.o m';• 1 ' !V , ', <Iv r xv ere fit" 

liciKlo r ■•rded- a nlmh flumly roasted ufivo; 
piisi) i s Icdb 1 h- ’ 1<c h1l >" r rocr ^ f cun in/, oil’ 
in "ur t- l0U n,, ' L Lngers, l« r;, Arc,; oliftri 
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to piecc3 ; children tossed on bayouots 
i their mothers eyes. 

An affecting incident is related of 011 c of tlio 
unfortunate young officers so ruthlessly attacked 
at the me. , -house. An ensign, only sixteen years 
of ago, who was left for dead among the rest, 
escaped in tlio darkness to a neighbouring ravine. 
Hero ho found a stream, the waters of which 
sustained his lifofor four clays and nights. 
Although desperately wounded, ho contrived to 
raise himself into a tree at night-lime, for protec¬ 
tion from wild beasts. On the fifth day he was 
discovered, and dtagged by the brutal iusurgents 
before one of their leaders. Thero he found 
another prisoner, a Christian catechist, formerly a 
Mohammedan, whom the sepoys were endeavour¬ 
ing to terrify and torment iuto a renunciation of 
Christianity. Tlio firmness of tlio native was 
giving way as he knelt beforo his persecutors ; 

1 nit the boy-officer, alter anxiously watching him 
for a short timo said : ‘ Oh, my friend, come wliat 
may, do not deny tlio Lord Jems !’ Just at this 
moment the arrival of Colonel Neill and the 
Madras Fusiliers (presently to he noticed) at 
Allahabad was announced; the ruffians made otf ; 
the poor catechist's life wa saved; but the gentlo- 
spirited young ensign sank uuder the wounds and 
privations he had endured. When this incident 
became known through the medium of the public 
journals, the lather of the young officer, town- 
olerk of Evesham, told how brief had been the 
career thus cut short Arthur Marcus Hill Check 
had left England so recently as the 20th of March 
preceding, to commence the life of a soldier ; bo 
arrived at Calcutta in May, was appointed to the 
6th native regiment, reached Allahabad on tlio 
19th of tlio .same month, and was shot down by 
hi a own men eighteen days afterward*, 

Tho in mate. 5 of the fort naturally sullen: d an 
agony ol' susj ’ so «.n die ni; »it of tho Gth. When 
they heard tho bugle, and tho suhoqueut firing, 
they believed the mutineers lie l arrived from* 
Beuarcs ; and as the intv nsiiy of tin sound varied 
from tiin • > * th pit ture in ; rua ■ 

tion the varying fortunes cf tho two hypothetical 
oppusinu forces—the supposed iusur an s from tlio 
erst, and the supposed loyal fith regiment. Soon 
were they startled by a revelation of tho real 
truth—that the firing uime from their own trusted 
sepoys. The Europeans in the. fort, recovering 
from their wonder and dismay, were loAuuau .} 
enabled to di-'trm tlio eighty sepoy* at tho gate 
through uiconer ;y o' 1 ieutcnaat Lior; and i: 
waa then found Ilia.^ these h'dmvs Ip 1 loaded cud 
cupped their musketready to turn out. i '\" 
ofikurs RU'.occded in entering during tin. w.jui, 
♦hv< c vi ihcm nakc i, bavin’.: had t d’ v1 l "° 
Ganges. I\, twelve day. 1 did tho Europeans 
romnin \vitlun the fort, not darn: ft) - nvu; * E' 
many hours at a, rime, lcsr. the four hundred oddi 
1 b"V.ld provu fi id,less in the hour of greatest v d. 
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troops of rioters wero to he seen rushing from 
place to place, plundering ami burning. Day and 
night the civilians manned the ramparts, succeed¬ 
ing oaoh other in Regular v.-utriiei—now nearly 
struck down by the hot blazing sun ; now pouring 
forth shot and shell upon such of tho insurgents 
an were within reach. The civilians or vohmtetftrs 
formed themselves into tlirco corps; one ofwliich, 
called tho Flagstaff Division, was j ined by about 
twenty railway men,—sturdy fellows who had 
suffered liko the rest, and were not slow ave. 
themselves on the mutineers whenever opportu¬ 
nity offered. After a time, the volunteers sallied 
forth into the city with the Sikhs, and had several 
skirmishes in tho streets with the insurgen s — 
delighted at tho privilege of quitting for a low 
hours tho hot crowded fort, even to fight. It 
was by degrees ascertained that conspiracy had 
bee:, going on in the city before the actual out¬ 
break occurred. The standard of ifiRummio i 
was unfurled by a native unknown to tlio Knr.,- 
peaus: somo supposed him to be a moulvie, or 
Mohammedan religious teacher; but whatever 
may have been his former position, .be now 
announced himself as viceroy of the King of Delhi. 
He quickly collected about him three or i *ur 
thousand rebels, sepoys and others, and displaced 
the green ilag that constitutes the Mi loin ymhol. 
The head-quarters of this self-appointed chieftain 
were in the higher part of the city, :• the. old 
Mohammedan gardens of Sultan IChoosroo ; there 
tho prisoners taken by tlio mutineers were mi 
fined—among whom were the nativo Ohrir.ian 
teachers belonging to the Rev. Mr Ilav’s uii- ei.. 

The movemonts of Colonel Neill must now bo 
tr iced. No s>oncr did this gallant and cue: alio 
officer hoar of tho occurrences at. AIM mb; d. Hum 
he proceeded to effect at that place what he ' id 
already done at Benares—ro-ostubliah jj,p 

authority by a prompt, firm, and stem course 
of qotion. The distance botween the two cities 
u., about sry atv I ve miles, lie quhd.N , ; 0 
tlio necessary I u\dhng m W igemnil« ;p ,v 
Benares on tlw evening ..f the Oth, ^ lJI( , a ., i# ,| 
by one ofheca- mid imfy-tlirvo men of ,: M . \ r ,.p 
Vnailiers. Tim horses being marls- all t;j ,' n t>lK 
tde.it .1, he 'found 'much diffi nh y i , hri,, lA 
tho d a li carriages containing thy iron; l- i]. r< 
and all other obstacles lie .surmounted, if. i 0t(J ^ 
tbo country between Micnpore .ml Allalmh- 
infested with bands of pliy lorors, ,| K > m 1;.^ 0 .- 
desorted, and non© of the authority * runininpu 
Mao r Stephenson, with • hundred more men, .. . 
out from Benares on the Fame cveni, g »>* Will: l»ni 
his bullork-vaiiH were still m *ro alow m pn^r, 
and bis nun Blithered much from exp mro to h-*’t 
I during tho Journo) Neill tvjuhcd All dub >,\ ,, 
tlio afternoon of tho tub, lio Pumd Bu. 

1 almost completely in**' cd; f1, b o rl‘ 
ov< r tho ii.nigOH a* the i nd$ of;» mob, aw 1 »*.-»•* 1\ 
broken; and tho neighbourli 
I with hr.uvcnlB. t v av. * .namvuynm; ut 'h • 

I end of the tAiurr* .’.id, be succeed l in ubteim-’• 
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Hbpj^vtfich conveyed him and liis handful of men 
over to the fort. He at once assumed command, 
and arranged that on the following morning the 
enemy should ho driven out of the villages, and 
the bridge of boats recaptured. Accordingly, on 
the morning of the 12th lie opened fire with 
several round-shot, and then attacked the rebels in 
the village of Deeragunge with a detachment of 
Fusiliers and Sikhs: this was effectively accom¬ 
plished, and a safe road opened for the approach 
of Major Stephenson’s detachment on the evening 
of that day. On the 13th the insurgents were 
driven out of the village of Kydgunge. Neill had 
now a strange enemy to combat within the 
fort itself—drunkenness and relaxed discipline. 
The Sikhs, during their sallies into the city 
before his arrival, had gained entrance into some 
of the deserted warehouses of wine-mcrehants 
and others in the town, had brought away large 
quantities of beverage, and had sold these to the 
European soldiers with! the fort— at four annas 
fix pence) per bottle for wine, spirits, or beer 
it discriminate!}'; drunkenness and disorganisation 
followed, requiring determined measures on the 
pnrt of the commandant. lie bought all the 
remaining liquors obtainable, for commissariat 
i and kept a watchful eye on tho tores si ill 
remaining in the warehouses in the town. Neill 
i*v i. ' cm for distrusting the. fcjikhs ; they had 
viu i . I faithful up to that time, but nevertheless 
exhibited symptoms which required attention. 
A a ;!oon as possible, be got them out of the fort 
altogether, and placed them at various posts in 
i, o my wliero they might still render service if 
i hey chose o remain faithful. IIis opinion of the 
li i'ivo troop;? was .nllicicntly expressed iu this 
p:K«::":e in one of his dispatches: ‘I felt that 
Allahabad was really safe when every native 
soldier and sentry was out of the fort ; and as lung 
. ' I oMninaiid I shall not allow one to be on duty 
11 it.’ Nothing can bo more striking than the 
dillbreuco of views held by Indiau officers on this 
poinr; some distrusted the natives from the first, 
while oilier* maintained faith in them to a very 
lIIfh l • >• i s extent. 
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sent eighty fusiliers and a hundred Sikhs up the 
river in a steamer, to destroy the Pal an village of 
Durriabad, and the Msewattio villages of Sydabad 
and Itusselpore. It was not merely in the villages 
that these active operations wore necessary; a 
large number of the mutinous sepoys went oft" 
towards Delhi on the day after the outbreak, leav¬ 
ing the self-elected chief to manage his rabble- 
army as lie liked; and it was against this rabble 
that many of the expeditions were planned. The 
city suffered terribly from this double infliction; 
for after tlio spoliation and burning effected by 
the marauders, the English employed cannon-balls 
and musketry to drive those marauders out of the 
streets and houses ; and Allahabad thus became 
little other than a mass of blackened ruins. 
Colonel Neill organised a body of irregular cavalry 
by joining Captain Pallisors detachment of the 
13th irregulars with the few men of Captain 
Alexander’s corps still remaining true to their 
salt. A force of about a hundred and sixty Madras 
Fusiliers started hum Benares on the 13th, under 
Captain Fraser; he was joined on the road by 
Captain Palliser’s detachment of troopers, ju-t 
adverted to, of about eighty men, and the two 
officers then proceeded towards Amdiabad. They 
found tlic road almost wholly in tho hands of 
rebels and plunderers ; but by fighting, hanging, 
and burning, they cleared a path for them: elves, 
struck terror into the evildoers, and recovered 
much of the Company’s treasure that had fallen 
into hostile hands. It is sad to read of six villages 
bcii : reduced to ashes during this one march ; but 
stringent measures were absolutely necessary to a 
restoration of order and obedience. Fraser and 
Palliser reached Allahabad on the Ibth, and their 
arrival enabled Neill to prosecute two objects 
wdiicli lie bad at heart—the securing of Allahabad, 
and the gradual collection of a force that might 
inarch to the relief of poor Sir Hugh Wheeler and 
the other beleaguered Europeans at Cawnporc. 
During tbc. e varied operations, the officers and 
men wero often exposed during the daytime to 
a heat so tremendous that nothing but an intense 
interest in their work could have kept them up. 

4 If I can keep from fever,’ wrote one of them, I 
‘lia’nt care; fbr excitement enables one to Stand 
the an and fatigue woudorfully. At any other 
time the sun would have knocked n; down hko 
dogs ; but all tbi;> month w r o have boon uut in tho 
the day, toiling liko coolie*, yet 1 
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V^.B^wcatlier became cooler, the cholera abated, 
aiTdColoucl Neill found himself enabled to look 
forward with much confidence to the future. The 
fort, during almost the whole of the month, had 
been very much crowded, insomuch that the 
inmates suffered greatly from heat and cholera. 
Two steam-boat loads of women and children were 
therefore sent down the river towards Calcutta; 
and all the non-combatants left the fort, to rcoccupy 
such of their residences as had escaped demoli¬ 


tion. Some of the European soldiers were tented 
on the glacis ; others took up quarters in a tope 
of trees near the dak-bungalow , lastly, a hospital 
was fitted up for the cholera patients. 

With the end of June came tranquillity both to 
Benares and to Allahabad, chiefly through the 
determined measures adopted by Colonel Neill ; 
and then he planned an expedition, the best in 
liis power, for Cawnpore — the fortunes of which 
will come under our notice in due timo. 


|tof 


The Oi"Ic Royal Far.r 7;/.—When the nows reached England 
that the deposed King of Oude had been arrested at Calcutta, 
in the way desenlxd in tho present chapter, on suspicion of 
complicity with the mutineers, his relations, who had pro¬ 
ceeded to London to appeal nyai.ist the annexation of Oude 
by the Company, prepared a p titiou filled with protesta¬ 
tions of innocence, on his part and on their own. The 
petition was presented to the House of Lords by Lord 
Campbell, though not formally received owing to some 
defect in phraseology. A memorial to Queen Victoria was 
couched in similar form. The petition and memorial ran 
ns follows: 

‘The petition of the 1 Jend i Auliah V ' 

begum, the Queen-mother of Ovule; Mirza Mohuimnud 
Hamid Allic, eldest son and heir-apparent of liis Majestv 
thu King of Oude; and. Mirza Mohuimnud Jo wand Allic 
Sekunder IIu-burnt Balia door, next brother of hi Majesty 
the King of Oudo, fheweth : 

‘That ycur petitioners have beard with sincere regret 
th.’ tiding which lmvc reached the Biitkdi kingdom <.f 
lWau Vailii ' i I 

und that, they desire,. at tho earliest opportunity, to give 
public expression to that solemn assurance vld h they 
°me time v *i c nve _d to her M.'ii.ity’s government, 
that the fidelity and mi diment to Great Britain wlihh 
has ever characterised the royal family, of Oiulo continues 
unchnn o’d and tin. 1 " Id by th dtplurnMo « ■ . t . and 
that tLcy r.-onin, Lmd IVlSusio, th ‘ ac 
' *nor.il «.f India, uupbaUonlIy declared thorn, “ a royal | 
moo, ever faithful and turn to lliur friend hip v,ith 
British nation.” j 

‘That in the mhKt of tlO^ great public irlamitv, your i 
petitioners have sii-tuinod their own pc mliar .aa * f pain 
and row in the intelligence which reached tin m, | 
through the public papers, that bis Majesty th K 1 
of Oude has been subjected to re train! at Calcutta, and 
deprived of the moanx of cominuiiirating even with your : 
petitioners, his mother, son, and brother. 

* That y mr petiti . <h re un piivi 
to assure lie.* Majesty and your lordships, that if his Majesty I 
the Ki ’ : , ' . 

the recent disastrous occurrences, such suspicion u*. not g. ly , 
wholly and absolutely unf unded, but va directed against | 
one. the whole t.nor of wl se lit .character, and conduct i 
directly negatives all such imput 'i ns. i‘ Ur petitions* , 
recall to t ho recollection of your lords hips the fact-i re a.i. i 
to the dethronement of the King of Om 
th" petition pro- *nfce 1 to the ITnuno of 
h’ik.n.v K 11 yon the 'J ill of May lurk tl 
mi; lit. have been mode, ajnl v.avu-v. u 
Briiiflh general, the Kin" of Oude direct 
Btmpa vj lay .v-ide their arm:- 1 
announced to ldm tlmt the tan i torn-3 
*v ted ii » over in the Honoutfible East 1 
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hi j b 


to Ihe 
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burst 


Icr- 

and 
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of grief, descended from his thron •. 1 larii 
mi nation to seek for justice at her Majesty's tla-ono 
from the parliament of England. 

‘That since their resort to this couutiy. in obedience to 
his Majesty’s commands, your petitioners'have received 
communications from his Majesty which set. forth the hopes 
ami aspirations of his heart; that those communications 
not only negative all supposition of his Majesty's personal 
X 01 y . ri , but fill th 

litd convic ion that his : lajeatv 
would feel, with your petitioners, the greatest grief and 
pain at the events which have u - uired. And vouv peti¬ 
tioners desire to declare to your lord/: i|,<, and*to nsMiro 
liiu British nation, that although suffering, i.v c nu.cn. 
with his heart-broken family, from tho wrong i*iel,d 
on tli-in, from the humiliations of a state, of exile, and 
their loss of home, authority, and country, the King of 
Oude relies only on the justice of hi. -.use, api .Is only t j 
h. r Majesty’s throne and to the parliament of Great Britain, 

’ arm. of the fr-ebel and the traitor to 

maintain the right bo seeks to vindicate. 

velcro pr v of •. our lbrdahips that, 
in the exorcise of ymu* authority, you will cause justice to 

! . V 01 !i W' A ;* j ’' ! y Oude, n ■ 1 ihat it mav 

! forth wit! i explicitly i.md/i known to hi Muj ty and V 
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^Wsigrt£Mg tiwclt ‘Accredited Agent to his Majesty the 
Ihg of Oude.’ T'vo day: afterwards the same journal 
contained a letter fr 'in Colonel R. Ouscley, also residing in 
lotropoljs, asserting that he wa» ‘Agent in Chief to the 
King of Oude/ and that Museohooddeen had assumed a 
title to v.'hich he had no right. 

Cas'd and Creeds in the Indian Army. —The Indian 
ofik'.va being iniWi divided in opinion concerning the 
rel itivo insubordination! of Mohammedans and Hindoos in 
tho native regiments, it maybe useful to record here the 
actual components of one Bengal infantry regiment, so far 
ah concerns creed and caste. The information is obtained 
from an official document relating to the cartridge grievance, 
before the actual Revolt began. 

Tho C4th regiment Bengal native infantry, just before 
its disbandment at Barrackpore in April, comprised 1089 
men, distributed as follows : 
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The portion of this regiment present ut Barrackpore— 
the rc , King at Chittagong—when the mutinous pro¬ 


ceedings took place, numbered 584, thus classified under 
four headings: 
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When 414 of these men w’ero dismissed from the Com¬ 
pany’s service, their religions appeared as follows: 
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Noo-com- 




aioned 

Officer*. 

xnUiioncd 

Officers. 

Sepoy*. 

Total. 

Brahmin Caste, 

2 

12 

135 

149 

Lower Castes, 

4 

19 

150 

173 

Mussulman'*, . 


14 

49 

63 

Sikhs, 

•• 


29 

29 


G 

45 

3G3 

414 


It is not clearly stated how many Rajpoots, or men of 
the military caste, were included in tho Hindoos who were 
not Brahmins. 

If the regiment thus tabulated had been cavalry, instead 
of infantry, the preponderance, ns implied in Chapter I., 
would have been wholly on the aide of the Mussulman*?. 
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HE course of events now 
brings us again to that 
turbulent country, Oude, 
which proved itself to be 
NV hostile to the British in 
a degree not expected by 
the authorities at Calcutta, 
They were aware, it is true, 
that Oudo had long furnished the 
chief materials for the Bengal native 
army; but they could not have 
anticipated, or at least did not, how 
close would be the sympathy between 
those troops and tlio Oudo irregulars 
in the hour of tumult. Only seven months 
before tho beginning of the Revolt, and about 
the same space of time after the formal annex¬ 
ation, a remarkable article on Indian Army 
Reform appeared in the Calcutta Rcmv\ attributed 
to Sir Henry Lawrence ; in which ho commented 
freely on tho government proceedings connected 
with the army of Oudo. Bo pointed out ho v groat 
was the number of daring reckless men m that 
country; how la’ ge hud been tlio army of the king 
before Ilia deposition , how numerous \wro tho 
small fort hold by 'annu lar and ] < tty uhirbain 
and guarded by nearly six (3 thousand men ; liow 
perilous it was to raise a new BriGsli-Oudian 
army, even though n small one, solely from tho 
men of the king’s disbanded regiments; bow 
serious was the fact that nearly a hundred 
thousand disbanded warlike natives were loll 
without employment; h-.v prudent it 
havo been to send Ondums mm the lunjai.b, 
and l'unjaubces into Oude; n>..l how ncee^ry 
w; , s an i net ease in tho number of 'hu.-U Hoops. 
Tlio truth o r these comments w >" n PP'' c : 
cated until Sir Hculjf himself was ranked 

aniioic those ttlio 1 VU tl,.- ml! ; 1 dr 

. "n 'of ld..: ? to vltioh tbn comments re..-;rod. 
. nr posseting consider- 

im.lo was lull of v. nn lu.^O J ^ 

1 . resources oi •san-' ^ K1 . > » • 

retainertheir mud-forts, their > . 

fit wires. These yemimlavs W™'"' , 

much bv the annexation of tlj cir 1 • * ‘ . 
die maunev in which temtond h 1 ‘ ' c 
'V'Uu lumlo to affect the tenure of (n>.n 1 ui.- ( 


shewed sympathy with tho routineers almcst from 
the first. The remarks of Air Edwards, collector 
at Boodayoun, on this point, have. al^gady been 
adverted to (p. 115). The zemindars did not, os 
a class, display the sanguinary and vindictive 
is so terribly evident in the reckless soldiery • 
still they held to a belief that a successful revolt 
might restore to them their form ;r position and 
influence as landowners; and hem tho formid¬ 
able difficulties opposed by them to the military 
movements of the British.. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, as chief authority both* 
military and civil in Oude, found himsclt very 
awkwardly imperiled at Lucknow in tho early 
days of June. Just as the previous month closed, 
iicarl} r all tho native troops raided the standard 
of rebellion (see p. 9G); tho 13th, 4Stli and 71st 
infantry, and tho 7th cavalry, all betrayed the 
infection, though in different degrees; and of the 
seven hundred men of those four Tcri molds n ho 
c'ill rom unod faithful, he did not know hov. many 
In' could tra^t. own for a single dav. The trc.*' 1117 
received his anxious Attention, and ing» 

aiofi0 in llis milld concerning the va.ious h 4 nets 
the capital will, thrir five mill;,,,,,, of 
iiihdUtnuto. Roun be had tho bittom..«. f]- a u ;„ , 

that his rebellious troops, who h. j’ 0 .| ton r <l» 
Seetapoor, hii.l ex.-ilej tholr brelhrou «• that „ 
r, revolt. Tho Calcutta aulhwili™ w.. . v 
that Jay vory ill informed of tho pna-.-eii , , kl 
i.uckuow j for 1 he . b^tiaph wiiv. o < t. l , . m.,| 
tho iusuigont t atoppu l all .uid tm 

the road. About lho middle of the month, CV .a d 
lSeilI,ai Allahabad, received it pri\ do loiter irvm 
I.awrcndo, sent by some scow agency , timmum i, 
that fcoctapoor and &habj chin 1 pour with iu th, 
hand* of the rebel a tb d See ra, Beaweh m 1 
Vyzabad, were in like condition, and (h nmtin. 
ousrogiim ntfl from nil tho^o t laciv, uh w< 11 n«, iVt.tu 
Benares and .lounpoor, app* ‘t • he nppv.,?wh- 
ingLuckuuw 011 Homo coirmh ed pbm - ' operations 
Ho was h tr eng then iug bt» po • »» n 1* the u* 
doney, but. looked lined anx “uMy f »>• n.i.; \ p, ( u 

Neill W {, quite 111 u»U» to ’.'V.itd 1 >tn, ,\u,» 
it be* nno known to M»o nuiWdus nt Hoi.sirei 
Uml Law aneo, oil tho . ell held bis pi ih.,u’ 
at Luckn w; lH' he bu 4 bad eight dvatlu by 
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__ 'and that he was considering whether, aid 
ip. jii Cawnpore or Allahabad being unattainable, 
b- could obtain a few reinforcements by steamer 
up the Gogrti from Dinapoor. Another letter, but 
without date, reached the cliief-magistrato of 
Benares, to the effect that Lawrence had got rid 
uiost of the remaining native troops, by paying 
them their due, and giving them leave of absence 
for three months ; he evidently felt disquietude at 
the presence even of the apparently faithful sepoys 
in his place of refuge, so bitterly had lie expe- 
rhwed the hollowness of all protestations on their 
pan. Ho had been very ill, and a provisional 
council had been appointed in case his health 
' Uould further give way. Although the Residency 
wu:: the s'ronglyfid, the city and cantonment also 
v, ' cre stdl under British control: a fort called 
tl o Muclieo Bhowan, about three-quarters of a 
nuh* horn the Residency, and consisting of a 
idrowr, turreted, castellated building, was held 
by two hundred and twenty-five Europeans with 
tlircc guns. Tho cantonment, was northeast of 
mo 1 U h'U'iicy, on the opposite side of the river, 
ovi v which w-'ro two bridges of approach. Sir 
llenrv had already lessened from eight to four 
tho nuiiibyr of buildings or posts where the 
troops w. re tinned—namely, the Residency, the 

M aehec Bhowan, a strong po*t between "these 
two, and the dak-bungalow between the Residency 
1 '' the cantonment; but after tho mutiny, lie 
•lupci ‘led chiefly on tin* lti '.lencyan 1 tho Muchco 
Bhowan. fews, somewhat more definite in char- 
act r, was oou veyed in a letter written by Sir 
Henry or the iloih of Juno. So completely wero 
the ro:ul j watched, that lie had not received a 
word of information from Cawnporc, Allahabad, 
Jlouarcp or any other important place through* 
tbc whole month down to that date; ho 

made by the 

.. ~ . Lucknow was 

‘ innl n lmtCy thr! 0 11,10 ! 1,0 still hold the 
, ® •' 1 ldeuey, and cantoninoat, but 

'■•nd.ly ilnuatoned on all sides hi 
nmUneen. On the 27th he wrot 
to the authorities at Allahabad 
low ("'•( of a largo numb. .• ,1 
eroded in reaching their 
»VI Still full of lieart, f u v 

ond i ; Muchoe Bhowan being .still held by him 
* u * orco * °f cholera being on tho decrease j of his 
wipplieH being adequate for two months and a 
dl • and jf lib. power to * liobl his own.* <>,, 

•ali. i hand, ho kit a aired Hint at that in 




out 


kuow not what progress was being m 
w,K, 9 i. boyond the region of which Lu 


1 ’’ d:i »w \vn tbo only place tin 
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*; r 'd that In dared not leave tl 
boin.t without danger 
Hi-v sanguine, he 

uui in the midd of nil his trial? 
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some, at least, of the contingent corps, 1 a thousand 
Europeans, a thousand Goorkhas, and a thousand 
Sikhs, with eight or ten guns, will thrash any¬ 
thing.’ The Sikhs were irregulars raised in the 
Punjaub; and throughout the contests arising out 
of the Revolt, their fidelity towards the government 
was seldom placed in doubt. 

The last day of June was a day of sad omen 
to the English in Lucknow. On tho evening of 
the 29th, information arrived that .a rebel force of 
six or seven thousand men was encamped eight 
miles distant on the Fyzabad road, near tho 
Kookra Canal. Lawrence thereupon determined 
to attack them on the following day. Ho started 
at six o’clock on the morning of the SOtli, with 
about seven hundred men and eleven guns.* 
Misled, either by accident or design, by informants 
on the road, he suddenly fell into an ambush 
of the enemy, assembled in considerable force 
near Chinlmi Manfully struggling against supe¬ 
rior numbers, Lawrence looked forward confidently 
to victory ; but just at the most critical moment, 
the Oude artillerymen proved traitors — overturn¬ 
ing their six guns into ditches, cutting the traces of 
the horses, and then going over to the enemy. 
Completely outflanked, exposed to a terrible fire 
on all sides, weakened by the defection, having 
now few guns to use, and being almost without 
ammunition, Sir llonry saw that retreat was 
imperative. A disastrous retreat it was, or rat h "r 
a combine rout ; tlic lic it was fearful, tho con- 
fusion was dire; and tho officers and men fell 
rapidly, to rise no more. Colonel Case, of ILM. 
32d, receiving a mortal wound, was immediately 
succeeded by Captain Stecvcns; he in like manner 
soon fell, and was succeeded bv Captain Manslield, 
who escaped the day’s perils, hut afterwards died 
of cholera. 

Sir Henry Lawrence now found himself in a 
grave difficulty. Tho English position at Lucknow 
needed all the strengthening ho could impart to it. 
He had held, as already explained, not only tho 
Residency, but tho fort of Muchco Bhowan and 
other posts. The calamity of tho 3uth, however, 
having weak*-nod him loo much to garrison all, or 
even more than one, he removed the troop?, end 
then blow up the Muchco Bliowan, at midnight 
on tho 1 st of July, sending i\<) barrels of gun¬ 
powder and 3 /»no.u ' » ball-cartridges into the air. 

leiir the whole of the English made tho 
heir s'ronghuld. Later facts rendered 
tain iliat, if this abandonment and 
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advise! lmu to remove to another 
spot, l»ut lie declined flic advice ; and on tlio next 
day, the 2d of July, another shell, entering and 
bursting within the same room, gave him a mortal 
wound. Knowing his last hour was approaching, 
Sir Henry appointed Brigadier Inglis his successor 
in military matters, and Major Banks his successor 
as chief-commissioner of Oude. 

Grief, deep and earnest, took possession of every 
breast in the Residency, when, on the 4th of July, 
it was announced that the good and great Sir 
Henry Lawrence had breathed his last lie was 
a man of whom no one doubted j like his gifted 
brother, Sir John, lie had the rare power of draw¬ 
ing to himself the respect and love of those by 
whom ho was surrounded, almost without excep¬ 
tion. ‘Few men,’ said Brigadier Inglis, at a l iter 
date,‘have ever possessed to llie same extent the 
power which he enjoyed of winning the hearts of 
ail thoso with whom he came in contact, and thus 
insuring the warmest and most zealous devotion 
for himself and the government which he served. 
All rank' possessed such confidence in his judg¬ 
ment and his fertility of resource, that the news of 
his fall was received throughout the garrison with 
feelings of consternation only second to the grief 
which war inspired in the hearts of all by the 
loss of a public benefactor and a warm personal 
friend. ... I trust the government of India 
will pardon me for having attempted, however 
imperfectly, to portray this great and good man. 
In him every good and deserving soldier lost a 
friend and a chief capable of discriminating, ami 
ever on tho alert to reward merit, no matter 
how humble the sphere in which it was exhibited.’ 
Such was the soldier whom all men delighted to 
honour,* and to whom tho grace ml compliment 
was once paid, that ‘.Sir lleniy Lawrence enjoyed 
the rave felicity of transcending nil rivalry except 
that ot his illustrious brother.’ 

How the overcrowded Residency at Lucknow 
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bore all the attacks directed against it; how the 
inmates, under the bravo and energetic Inghs. 
held on against licat, disease, cannon-balls, thirst, 
hunger, and fatigue; how and by whom they 
were liberated—will come for notice in proper 
course. 

The other districts of Oude fell one by on b mto 
the hands of the insurgents. The narratives sub¬ 
sequently given by such English officers as wore 
fortunate enough to escape the perils of those evil 
days, bore a general resemblance ouo to another; 
inasmuch as they told of faith in native troop > 
being rudely broken, irresolute loyalty dissolving 
into confirmed hostility, treasuries of Company’s 
rupees tempting those who might otherwise pos¬ 
sibly have been true to their salt, mili .: y olfieer- 
and their wives obliged to floe for succour to 
Nyneo Tal or some other peaceful station, the 
families of civilians suddenly thrown homeless 
upon the world, and blood and plunder marking 
the footsteps of the marauders who followed the 
example set by tho rebellious sepoys and tivY>pci>. 
A few examples will suffice to illustrate the 
general character of these outbreaks. 

The mutiny at Fyzabad, besides being attended 
with a sad loss of life, was note-worthy for certain 
peculiarities in the tactics of the insurgents —a 
kind of cool audacity not always exhibited in oilie r 
instances. A brief description will shew ' 
tion and character of this cby. In a firmer 
chapter (p. 83) it was explained that Oude or 
Ayodha, the city that gave name to the province, 
is very ancient as a Hindoo capital, but has become 
poor and ruinous in recent times; and tkb the 
1 ragments of many of its old structures v.erc 
employed in building Fyzalmd, tho Mohammed m 
Ayodha, nearly adjoining it on the somlnuM. It 
v. os scarcely more than a hundred and thii > 

V- that the inundation of F\ zabad w <<Ma Ihhcd. 
by Saadut Ali Khan, the fhst nawab-v.'A r „f 
Oude; if. advance in prosperity was rapid; hut 
since the selection of Lucknow ns the et/.-’ 


in 177A Fyzabad has fallen in digidiv 
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On the 3d ul* June, rumotu 
I Fyzabad that tho mutinous 17th r 
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! the other officers, and formed a plan ihr 
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, the 7th, however, renewed infnnnutii 
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powerless; every officer was, in effect, 
marie a prisoner, and placed under armed guard 
fur the night; two tried to escape, hut were 
tired at and brought hack. The leader of tlic 
mutiny, Dhuleep Singh, subadar-major of the £2d 
regiment, came to Colonel Lennox in the morn¬ 
ing, and told him plainly that ho and the other 
oOlcers must yield to the course of circumstances; 
that boats would he provided to take them down 
the river Gogra towards Pinapoor, hut that lie 
would not guarantee their safety after once they 
had embarked. There wa3 a cool impudence about 
the proceeding, unlike the wild confusion exhibited 
nt many of the scenes of outbreak. A moulvie, 
who had been imprisoned in the quarter-guard for 
a disturbance created in the city, and who had just 
been liberated by the mutineers, sent tho sub- 
assistant surgeon to Colonel Lennox with a mes¬ 
sage; thanking him for kindnesses received during 
lb'* imprisonment, and requesting that tho coloners 
* L ' regimentals might he sent to the moulvie. 
f i be native surgeon begged pardon for his change 
of aUegianco ; urging that times wove altered, 
'mi*' that he must now oboy the mutineers. There 
v;u Boruot ing more than mere effrontery, how¬ 
ever. in the pi -codings of them insurgents;* there 
NVRfi a subordination amid insubordination. * The 
men,’ mi. vne of the narrators, ‘guarded their 
MIko" and llicir bungalows after mutinying, 
pk.a 1 H- nt- over the magazines and all public 
pro- erf/, and cent out pickets to prevent tbo 
tow../ people and servant# from looting. They 
hold ’ c< iueil of war, in which tho cavalry pro- 
1 "» • to kill the officers ; but the 22d, objecting to 

this, iniorm-.d their officers that they would he 
allowed to leave, and might take with them tlioir 
private arms and property, but no public property 
a tlmt all la lodged to the King of Oude.’ 

icc tho courso of some of tho 
Colonel Lennox, powerless 
bin regimentals, and prepared 
boat-departure with his wife 
Y wore escorted to the hanks of 
1 off on their voyage. From 
on the 8th of June, until 
boat descended the stream 
entries and scouts on shore, 
jopoys who had beta sent to 
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wanderers, leaving in the boat the few fragments 
of property they had brought away from Fyzabad, 
set out on foot towards Goruckpore. With nothing 
but the clothes on their backs, tbe family began 
tbeir weary flight. After stopping under trek 
and by the side of wells to rest occasionally, they 
walked until the heat of day rendered necessary a 
longer pause. By a narrow chance they avoided 
being dragged to tbe camp of the 17th regiment, 
by a trooper who professed to have been offered 
two hundred rupees for the head of each member 
of the family. A friendly chieftain, one Meer 
Mohammed Hossein Khan, came to their rescue 
just at the moment of greatest peril. One of the 
retainers of this man, however, more disposed for 
enmity than amity, spoke to tho colonel with great 
bitterness and fierceness of manner, shewing that 
the prevalent rumours had made a deep impres¬ 
sion in Oude; he expressed a longing to shoot the 
English , 1 who had come to take away their caste, 
and make them Christians.’ Mcer Mohammed 
rebuked this man for saying that a stable would 
do to shelter the refugees, for that ho was prepared 
‘ to kill them like dogs.’ The fugitives were taken 
to a small fort, ono of the numerous class lately 
adverted to, where tho zemindars and petty 
chieftains maintained a kind of feudal or clannish 
independence. On the second day, tho danger to 
sheltered Europeans becoming apparent, Colonel 
Lennox, his wife, and daughter, put on native 
dre. ves, and remained nino days concealed in a 
vccd-hul behind the zenana, \ ry kindly 

and considerately by tbeir protector. Mcer 
Mohammed went onco or twioo to Fyzabad, tu 
learn if possible tbo plans of the mutineer.* ; ho 
was told that they meant to attack Lucknow, aiul 
then depart for Dolin'. On the 10th day of the 
hiding, when news arrived that the fort w'as likely 
to he attacked, the ladies went for shelter into tho 
zuiana, while the colonel was hid in a dark wood¬ 
shed. Happily, however, it turned out that the 
suspected strangers were a party sent by tho col¬ 
lector of Goruckpore for the rescue of the family. 
Danger was now nearly over. Tho fugitives 
reached Amorah, Buptco, Goruckpore, Azirnghur, 
and Ghazeeporc, at which place they took steamer 
down to Calcutta, This fortunate escape from 
great, peril was almost wholly duo to Mho noblo 
and considerate’ Mcer* Mohammed, a.s Colonel. 
Lennox very properly characterise!) him. 

Far more «ahumlous v ero the hunt-adventures 
of the main body of Fyzabad officer*, of which an 
nt was afterward., written, foi the uifbnun- 
,f government, by lamer-/oxgeant Bushev, of 
uh( field- battery. On tho morning of tk. 8th, 
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_vtapoor, in a siate of evident excitement. 

Lieutenant Tucker, who was a favourite with 
them, endeavoured to allay their mutinous spirit, 
and succeeded for a few hours; but on the fol¬ 
lowing morning they rose in tumult, murdered 
Colonel Fisher, Captain Gribbings, and two other 
Europeans, and urged the lieutenant to escape, 
which lie did. After much jungle-wanderings, 
and concealment in a friendly native’s house, he 
safely arrived at Benares, as did likewise four or 
five other officers, and all the European women 
and children at the station. In this as in other 
instances, the revolt of the troops was followed by 
marauding and incendiarism on the part of the 
rabble of Sultanpore; in this, too, a 3 in other 
instances, the mutineers had a little affection for 
some one or more among their officers, whom 
the;, endeavoured to save. 

The station of Pershadcepore experienced its 
day of trouble on the 10 th of June. The 1 st 
regiment Onde irregular infantry was there 
stationed, under Captain Thompson. He prided 
himself on the fidelity of his men j inasmuch as 
they seemed to turn a deaf ear to the rumours 
and ku;-; ieions circulating elsewhere; and lie had 
deheted i li o falsity of a mischief-maker, who had 
fCc:etiy caused ground bones to be mixed with 
the attah (corn-:- Hour with which chu patties 
arc made) . dd in the bazaar, as the foundation 
f-r a report that the government intended to 
take way the caste of the people. This pleasant 
delusion lasted until ihe 9th ; when a troop of the 
;i»i < *nde irregular cavalry arrived from Pertabgliur, 
followed f. j'Mi afterwards by news of the rising at 
ttubaiipore. The fidelity of the infantry now gave 
way, unde tin; temptations and representations 
made to them by other troops. When Captain 
Thompson rose on the morning of the 10 th, bo 
found Ins rcirinuffit all dressed, and in orderly 
mutiny if such an expression may be used). Jle 
{ d with an aching heart to separate the good 
nu'ii from the bad, and to induce the former to 
with him to Allahabad j but the temptation 
ol tl<o ti-easuw was more than they could resist ; 

. U'j a .polled in the spoliation, and then felt that 
nlk '«‘’ VM at an end. At four in the after- 
m ill the Europeans left the station, with- 
07,1 4 ° r an angry word from the men; 
,ir, y v 'rc escorted to the fort of bharoopoor, | 
hi!, mm to a chieftain named Hajali Uunnowuul. I 
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* s ‘Ogh, -who treated them courteously, ami alter 
daj lot warded tirem safely to Allahabad. 

^ hero wag not throughout India u mutiny con¬ 
i’* tel with more quietness on both -mles than I 
rc ; the sepoys had evidently 
lio angry feeling towards their officers. Captain 
l• urn on muaiiuiL of opinion that hiu inoi. bad j 
mouiv and inginuatior.g 
jm oilier shitious, to the i 
|tl nent which did io>( mutiny 
those that htul ; (uni that 1 
they would have remained 
treasure to tempt their 


cupidity. It is curious to note Colonel Neill’s 
comment on this incident, in his official dispatch ; 
his reliance on the native troops was of the 
smallest possible amount; and in reference to the 
captain’s honest faith, lie said: ‘This is absurd; 
they were as deeply in the plot as the rest of the 
army ; the only credit due to them is that they did 
not murder their officers.’ 

Sectapoor, about fifty miles north of Lucknow, 
was the place towards which the insurgent troops 
from that city bent their steps at the close of May. 
Whether those regiments kept together, and liow 
far they proceeded on the next few days, are points 
not clearly made out; hut it is certain that the 
native troops stationed at Seetapoor—comprising 
the 41st Bengal infantry, tlic 9th and 10 th Oudo 
irregular infantry, and the 2 d Oudc military police, 
in all about three thousand men—rose in mutiny 
on the 3 d of June. The 41st began the movement. 
A sepoy came to one of the officers in the morning, 
announced that the rising was about to take place, 
declared that neither he nor his companions wished 
to draw blood, and suggested that all tho officers 
should retreat from the station. The regiment was 
in two wings, one in the town and one in the can¬ 
tonment ; the plundering of the treasury was begun 
by the first-named party; tlic other wing, obedient 
at first, broke forth when they suspected they 
might be deprived of a share in the plunder. After 
the 41st had thus set the example, the Oth revolted ; 
then the military police; and then the 10 th. 
Lieutenant Burnes, of the last-named regiment, 
entreated his men earnestly to remain faithful, 
but to no effect. Seeing that many officers had 
boon struck down, tho remainder hastily rc tired l<> 
the home of Mr Christian the commissioner ; and 
when all were assembled, with the civilians, the 
ladies, and the children, it was at once resolved to 
quit the burning bungalows and ruthless soldiers 
and seek refuge at Lucknow. Some made their 
exit ■without any preparation ; among whom was 
Lieutenant Burnes —roaming through jungles for 
days, and aiding women and children a<; best they 
could, suffering all there miseries which have so 
oft (Mi been depicted. The groat body of .Europeans, 
however, left the si at ion in buggies and other 
vehicles; and as the high roads were perilous, tho 
fugitives drove ov- r hills, hollows, an l ploughed 
fields, where perhaps vehicles had never boon 
driven before. Fortunately, twenty t« copers re¬ 
mained faithful to thorn, and osc'.ricd them all 
the way io Lucknow, which place they reached <ui 
the itight of tho third day—reft of everything they 
possessed, like many other fugitive:- in those days. 
Many of tho Europeans did not siu eoed in quitting 
Sectapoor in time ; and among these the work of 
death was ruthlessly earned on—ihe opoy# being 
till rr unvi illing or unable to ch* . 1 . thc-:e scenes of 
barbarity. 

,\ R nt Lucknow, Fy/nbad, Kujtaiiporo, IV]- 
rluu.i epure* Seem poor; «<► at t* cci-ovo, Duniabad, 
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^ aH^usury of the Company established, there, 
in almost every instance, were exhibited scenes of 
violence attended by murder and plunder. The 
lamented Lawrence, in the five weeks preceding 
his death, was, as has been lately pointed out, 
placed in an extraordinary position. Responsible 
to the supreme government both for the political 
and the military management of Oudc, and know¬ 
ing that almost every station in the province was a 
focus of treachery and mutiny, he was notwith¬ 
standing powerless to restore tranquillity. So far 
from Cawnpore assisting him, lie yearned to assist 
Cawnpore ; ltohilcuud was in a blaze, and could 
send him only mutineers who had thrown oh all 
allegiance; Meerut, after sending troops to Delhi, 
was doing little but defending itsch ; Agra, "with a 
mere handful of European troops, was too doubtful 
of its Gwalior neighbours to do anything for 
Lucknow and Oudc; Allahabad and Benares were 
too recently rescued, by the gallant Neill, from 
imminent peril, to be in a position to send present 
assistance to Sir Henry; and the Ncpaul sovereign. 
Jung Bahadoor, had not yet been made an ally of 
the English in such a way as might possibly have 
saved Oude, and as was advocated by many well- 
wishers of India. 

The position of the sovereignty just named may 
usefully bo adverted to here. Nepaul, about equal 
in area to England, is one of the few independent 
states of Northern India ; it reaches to the Ilima 
laya on the north ; and is bounded on the other 
sides by the British territories of Debar, Oude, and 
Kumaon. The region i < distinguished by the mag¬ 
nificent giant mountain-ehuiu which separates it 
from Tibet ; by the dense forest-jungle of the Terai 
on the Oude frontier; by the beautiful valley in 
which the capital/ Ivliatinandoo, lies, and which is 
dotted with fl ’ villages, luxuriant floldfi, 

and pictnresquo si reams ; and oy its healthy and 
ten:; . I . . It is with the j -I we?I r, 

Avm this narrative ib more particularly concerned* 
The Nopuulcsc, about two millions in number, 
comprise Gourkhas, Newars, Bhotias, Dbauwars, 
and Mhaujees. The Goorkhas are the dominant 
race 4 they are Hindoos in vcligbui, but very 
u „Hk« Hindoos to apj»< > >o«rs, Md <w- 

The Ncwiivs are the aboHginea of 
jei jiiedly Mongolinn bo'h iw faith and '» leatuw* ; 
they »vc l c clou ,, „, hl 
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of Sir David Ockterlony, who held ono-fom." 
a command which scorns to have had no head or 
general commander, saved the Briibh from ignom¬ 
inious defeat. Broken engagements Kd to another 
war in 1816 , which terminated in a treaty ne ver 
since ruptured; the Nepaul cm court lias been a 
focus of intrigue, hut the intrigues have not been 
of such a character as to disturb the relations of 
amity with the British. Jung Baliadoor— a name 
w'oll known in England a few* years ago, a.> ihat of 
a Nepaulese ambassador who made a sensation by 
his jew elled splendour—was the nephew of u man 
who became by successive steps prime minister to 
the king. Instigated by the queen, and fey his 
own unscrupulous ambition, Jung Bahadoor cause 1 
his uncle to he put to death, and here me com- 
mander-in-chicf under a new ministry. Many 
scenes of truly oriental slaughter followed — that 
is, slaughter to clear the pathway to power. Jung 
Bahadoor treated kings and queens somewhat as 
the Company was accustomed to do in the last 
century ; setting up a son against a father, and 
treating all alike as puppets. At a period sub¬ 
sequent to his return from England* ho caused a 
marriage to be concluded between lib daughter, 
six years old, and the heir-apparent to the 
Nepaulese throne, then in his ninth year. 'Whether 
king or not, he was virtually chief of N« paul at 
the time when the Revolt broke out; aid had 
managed, by astuteness in his diplomacy, to 
remain on friendly terms with the authorities at 
Calcutta: indeed lie took every opportunity, afrev 
lug English visit* to display his loanii g 1 - • 
liis neighbours. Like Nona Sahib, lie had English 
pianos and English carpets in his koum. r' d 
prided himself in understanding English manners 
and the English language; and it is unquestionable 
that both those men fsvoro favourites aim np, c ia ti 
of the English as visited the one ;.t Bitfeoor or ilm 
other at Khatmandoo. 

It ha* boon mentioned in a former eh.ipn 
(p. 116 ) that Gourkha troops assisted - dojrnd 
Nyuee Tal when that place b< aiuo id!. ,] v.id 
refugees; and Goorkha regiments hav. l.cen 
adverted to in many other purls of the imn-i'i v*» 
Jung Bahadoor permitted the Nepaulsm of tins 
tribe to onli ’ thus in tin Comp* ^v’h 
and he also o111*red the aid of a con/m nf, tin 
non-oniployment of which brought muu\ MvU ,m< 

; upon the policy of the Calcutta govuioimor Al 
1 a later date, as wc shall see, the- i<> ingem, w.» 

I accepted; and it rendered us good service ..f 
' Juan pore and Arivngb i *‘V pat cling Him-: rea 
from the advance of Undo mutim ors. A I.out. iht 
mi idl of June, Ilf ecu European ov< n nth - 
i men, three la<l»c.s, :\i d five elut iteia o a; . d ir«.n 
tho Oude mutineers into the juii lo . .n of 
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<Src., and escort tliem to Goruckpore.’ 
Ilamsey, the Company’s representative at 
Khatmimdoo, Rent - them numerous supplies in 
tiu ca*es; ana all the English were naturally 
disposed to bless the Nepauleso chieftain as a 
friend in the hour of greatest need, without 
inquiring very closely by what means he had 
, gained his power. 

The course of the narrative now takes us from 
Oude northwestward into the province of ltohil- 
cund; the districts of which, named after the 
towns of Bareilly, Mooradabad, Sliahjehanpoor, 
Boodayoun, and Bijnour, felt the full force of the 
mutinous proceedings among the native troops. 
The Rohillas were originally Mussulman Afghans, 
who conquered this part of India, gradually settled 
down among the Hindoo natives, and imparted to 
them a daring reckless character, which rendered 
Rohilcund a nursery for irregular cavalry—and 
afterwards for mutineers. 

Brigadier Sibbald was commandant of Bareilly, 
ouc of the towns of Rohilcund in which troops 
were stationed. These troops were entirely native, 
comprising the l8lh and OStli Bengal native 
infiiit ry, the ctli irregular cavalry, and a battery 
of native artillery — not an English soldier among 
thorn except the officers. The brigadier, although 
tht' j troops appeared towards the close of tho 
in*uith of May to bo in an agitated slate, never¬ 
theless heard that all was well at Mooradabad, 
•Vonhj chan poor, Almora, and other stations in 
B Adieu ud, and looked forward with some con- 
fideiKo to the ooutimiance of tranquillity —aided 
by his t jond in command, Colonel Troup, and 
the commissioner, Mr Alexander. A 9 a pre¬ 
caution, however, the ladies and children were 
l ent fur safety to Nynee Tal ; and the gentlemen 
krr t their hor - i saddled, ready for any enter- 
g..n v Ilarallly being a city of a hundred thou- 
sav 1 inhabitants, the temper of the natives wa<s 
very anxiously wptched. Scarcely had the month 
re the hopes of Brigadier Sibbald 
dismal check, and his life a violent 
n .. (4 , ^ Im . ve a l read ^ r Lricfl y mentioned (p. 114) 

' Sunday the 31st, Bareilly bocuttie'a scent 
0 ^ ^ 10 cnee and rapine ; tho brigadier himself 
►ciiig j?ot by a trooper, the treasure seized, 
'he bungulowg plundered and burned, and the 
Jmi rope dim either murde red or impelled to escape 
f»‘ I licji* lives. When (' »lonol Troup, who com* 
murdui tbo G8th native infantry, and who became 
eliitf military authority after tho Meal'll of Hibbald, 
rt hinii.i tf Fufo m Nynco Tal. ho wrote* on 
ofliolal account of the whole proceeding^ cotrb- 
b'/iMDui; tho chief fuel:- i.oic 1 oy tin ri * t dier, 
imd rd ’ing other.*' known mnro oMpoHdly to 
1 ‘I'UM-ir. Kium thi: dispatch it appeals that the 
odnmd comitmndod at Bareilly from tlu> CPU to the 
Rdh of May, while the brigadier wjuj oinking a 
b'ui oi iiifpecUon tbrough his thstrict; that from 
Ra; loth i«> the 20tR, .Sibbald IHne If 'OtiUWiod 
( h' "M.; ,i. 'o,d that drtvil;-*. tin* twenty 

u.iyn notlutic; ocuuived to show diauflV* d<m 
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among the troops, further than a certain troubled 
and agitated state. On that day, however, tho 
Europeans received information, from two native 
officers, that tho men of the 18th and G8th naiivo. 
regiments had, while lathing in the river , concerted 
a plan of mutiny for that same afternoon. Most 
of the officers were quickly on the alert; and, 
whether or not through this evidence of prepared¬ 
ness, no ^meute took place on that da}'. On the 
30th, Colonel Troup, who had relied on the fidelity 
of the 8th irregular cavalry, received information 
that those sowars had sworn not to act against the 
native infantry and artillery if the latter should 
rise, although they would refrain from molesting 
their own officers. After a day and night of 
violent excitement throughout the whole station, 
the morning of Sunday the 3lst (again Sunday !) 
ushered in a day of bloodshed and rapine. Mes¬ 
sages were despatched to all the officers, warning 
them of some intended outbreak; hut the bearers, 
sent by Troup, failed in their duty, insomuch that 
many of tho officers remained ignorant of tho 
dauger until too late to avert it. Major rearson, 
of the 18th, believed his men to be stauch; 
Captain Kirby, of the artillery (Gth company, Gth 
battalion), in like manner trusted his corp3; and 
Captain Brownlow, tho brigade major, disbelieved 
the approach of mutiny—at tho very time that 
t * ion 1 Troup was impressing on all his conviction 
that (he^ sinister rumours were well founded. At 
cl wen o’clock, tho troth appeared in fatal colours; 
tho roar of cannon, the rattlo of musketry, and 
the yells of men, told plainly that the revolt had 
begun, and that tho artillery had joined in it. 
The Stli irregular cavalry, under Captain Mac¬ 
kenzie, wero ordered or invited by him to proceed 
against the lines of tho insurgent infantry and 
artilloiy; but the result was so disastrous, that all 
the Europeans, military as well as civilians, found 
their only safety would bo in flight. Ruktawar 
Khan, subadar of artillery, assumed tho rank of 
general, and paraded about in tho carriage of 
flic brigadier, attended by a numerous string of 
followers as a ‘staff? Colonel Troup, writing on 
tho 10th of June, had to report the deaths of 
Brigadier Sibbald and three or four other officers, 
together with that of many of the civil servants. 
About Iwenty-fivo military officers c^c aped ; but 
the list of * missing’ was large and many ••fthoso 
included in St vow vvAcrwards known to iiavo 
been! ally murdered. Oaptniu Mackenzie, wbo 
clung t his troopers in the earnest hope that they 
would icraain faithful, found >nly nineteen men 
who did so, and who ercoiiod their officers all tho 
way tc Nynoc Tal. 

A despicable hoary traitor, Klian Buhadoor 
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jsj^tfjyauthorities at Bareilly; lie had loudly 
proclaimed his indignation against the Delhi muti¬ 
neers ; and yet he became ringleader of those at 
Bareilly—deepening his damning atrocities by the 
massacre of : uch of the unfortunate Europeans as 
did not succeed in making their escape. It "was by 
his orders, as self-elected chief of Roliiicund, that 
a rigorous search was made for all Europeans who 
remained in Bareilly; and that Judgo Robertson, 
and four or five other European gentlemen, were 
hung in the Kotwal square, after a mock-trial. 
During the month cf June, Bareilly remained 
entirely in the hands of the rebels; not an 
Englishman, probably, was alive in the place; 
and the Mussulmans and Hindoos were left to 
contend for supremacy over the spoil. 

Of Boodayoun it will be unnecessary to say more 
here; "Mr Edwards’s narrative of an eventful 
escape (pp. 115, 110), pointed to tho 1st of June 
as tlie day when the Europeans deemed it neces¬ 
sary to flee from that station—not because there 
were any native troops at Boodayoun, but because 
the mutineers from Bareilly were approaching, 
and joyfully expected by all the scoundrels in the 
place, who looked forward to a harvest of plunder 
;es a natural result. 

Mooradab ad, which began its season of anarchy 
and' violence on flic 3d of June, stands on the 
right hank of the Ramgunga, an affluent of the 
Ganges, at a point about midway between Meerut 
and Bareilly. It is a town of nearly GO,000 inha¬ 
bitants —having a civil station, with its cut cherry 
ami bungalows ; a cantonment west of tho town ; 
a spacious serai for the accommodation of travel¬ 
lers; and nn enormous jail sufficiently lorgft to 
contain nearly two thousand prisoners. In this, 
as in many other towns of India, the Company’s 
troops were wont to be regarded rftlVier 
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native artillery detachment became very evk!eii 
On the 3d cf j une , the scpiJys in guard of the 
treasury displayed so evident an intention e " 
appropriating the money, that Mr Saunders felt 
compelled t 0 leave it '(about seventy thousand 
rupees) together with much prate and opium in 
their hanfs—being powerless to prevent the 'fili¬ 
ation. ri lie troops manifested much irritation a + 
the sma ness of ilip treasure, and wero only pre¬ 
vented om wreaking their vengeance on tho 
officials ,y au oath they had previously taken. 
To rom n longer in the town was deemed a 
useless , ^ as bad passions were rising on every 
side. 1 o civil officers of tlio Company, with 
their wi'es and families succeeded iu making 
a safe rc rea t to Meerut; while Captain T hisltf 
Captain I^ddy, and other officers of the 29th, v, ilh 
the few regaining Europeans, laid their plans for 
a journey 0 Nyneo TaL All shared an opinion 
that if the Bareilly regiments liad not mutinied, 
tho 29th would have remained faithful— a poor 
solace, oU'f, as had been sought for by many other 
officials Smilarly placed. Mr Colvin afterwards 
accepted \ v Saunders’s motivos and conduct m 
leaving t e station, as justifiable under the trying 
circumsta (CO g 4 

lloliilc n d contained three military stakoi. 
Bareilly, Mooradabad, and Shahjehanpoor — Booda- 
youu ant the other places named being merely 
civil stal i' s< As at Bareilly and Mooradabad, so 
at Shahjc* npoor ; tho native troops at tho station 
rose in iny. On Sunday tho 31st of May—a 
day r -a by so many atrocities in India—tho 
? iufautry rose, surrounded the Clin tiun 
h they wero engaged in uivinC VoTflii;# 
i mure! and murdered nearly tho whole of 
t[rn b no ing ihn llov. Mr M'Uullum in the 
sacred. edi C e itself, TI»o fow v>lio escaped wore 
exposed i nn accumulation ol miseries* fii t 
they sou t shelter at Mohan^mornh m Undo ; tin n 
tfiey r „ tho 41st regiment, after tin ini iny at 
Soo.. Mir, v. ho shot and cut them down wiiL ul 
croely any lived to nil tlm d-hmul 
tJK) to English car:e 

ThyHjli.cn it appears that, in Uolidcimd tw 
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month; yet a the ill-doers were 
pFo.nptly -put ilito“prison, a yd as O c Goorkhas 
rmimined .stanch, confidence was parle y'restore d. 

T 1 1 J sop6ys~~fronr~lhc rebel ~ro^im^t S ( hx‘ad^ a 
I march in t his TTircc titTn, ~un ' account oT^hTTIoru ily 
| character of the Tcrai, a strip of swaifpy fore st 
I thirty 1 miles broad, winch int erposes bet ween 
| the "plains and the hills; b ut that 
| itself containedlh anv marauders, w ho w fg. °}\\y 
I » re vented Ng T' It sar NimTc G o or kl tas fro g°/ n o 
up t o Nynec ~~Ikd- At the end oF Jul ♦ tllcre^ 

! weic five times as many women and cli I reu as 
trie a among the Europeans at that plac * hence 
; the anxious eye with which the proceedings m 

i Minountlin^ districts were regarded. - - 

T'^ The thTm region to which this chaptc? is appro- 
l printed—the Doab—now calls for atteiv iou - Like 
Oudc and Rohilcund, it was the sccue °f terrible 
I anarchy and bloodshed in the month o‘ June. In 
its l wo parts — the Lower Doab, from A'Jahabad to 
! a li! lie above Fumiekabad; and the Up ner Doab, 
from the last-named city up to the liil-country 
I —it was nearly surrounded by niutin ers, who 
I apparently acted in concert with tho* * hi the 
Doab itself. 

Of Allahabad and Cawnpore, the 1 vo chief 
places in the Lower Doab, sufficient lias 'ecu said 
m Chapters VIII. and IX. to trace the nurse of 
events lin the month of June. Aboi midway 
b > a ■ i n the two L Futtohpoor, a s mil civil 
station in the centre of a group of Moh mmedan 
villager; it contained, at the beginning e June, 
alnmt i <li>/.en civil servants of the Com and 

a small <1 Li hment, of tlio fitli native Hit 

irom a ii-mabad. Tli - residents, as a j 
ary measure, had sent their wivoo chin 
to that stronglmld. and liarl also arrr ed a plan 
fa’ a--emhlim:r at tho house of the runfbtrate, if 
danger should appear. On the 5th of t o month, 
disastrous news arriving from Luck w and 
(..r.wipoie, tiic residents took up their a 1c for 
the nig!it on tho flat roof of the magistrates nuec, 
with (heir ''capons by their sides; and outlie 
" <*ynig day hey hauled tip a supply of tens, 
provisions, water, and ammunition— a singula 
f, tadel being thus extemporised in tho absence of 
bettor. On tho Tib, their small detachment aided 
* n ,v ! hing i body of troopers who had just arrive! 
h i (r.vnpoio on : plundering expedition; and 
the r* admits congratulated themselves on tho 
fidelity of thin small band. Their reliance was, 
however, < f ;diort d it ratio’ ; foi. on the rucipt 
i i n.w of the Alkibal vl outbreak, tho native 
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last, lie rode all over tho town, promising 
rewards to those natives who would be faithful; 
lie endeavoured to shame others by his heroic 
bearing; he appealed to tlio gratitude and good 
feeling of many of the poorer natives, who had 
been benefited by him in more peaceful times. 
But all in vain. The jail was broken open, the 
prisoners liberated, and the treasury plundered ; 
and Mr Tucker, flying to the roof of the cutcheriy, 
there bravely defended himself until a storm of 
bullets laid him low'. Robert Tucker was one of 
those civilians of whom the Company had reason 
to be proud. 

Advancing to the northwest, wo come to a 
string of towns and stations —Etawali, Minpoorec, 
Allygurk, Futteghur, Muttra, Bolimdsliuhur, 
Mozuffernuggcr, Ac.—which shared with Oudc 
and Rohilcund the wild disorders of the month 
of June. The mutiny at Futteghur has already 
engaged our notice (p. 133), in connection with the 
miserable fugitives who swelled the numbers put 
to death by Nona Saliib at Bithoor and Cawnporc. 
It needs little further mention here. The 10th 
native infantry, and a small body of artillery, 
long resisted tlio temptation held out by muti¬ 
neers elsewhere; but, on the appearance of the 
insurgent regiments from Scetapoor, their fidelity 
gave way. Four companies went off with the 
treasure ; tlio remainder joined ilie other mutinous 
regiments in besieging the fort to which so many 
Europeans bad fled fur refuge, and from which so 
disastrous a boat-voyage was made down the 
Lange--. Mr Colvin, at Agra, know of the perilous 
state of things at Futteghur; he knew that a native 
liawab had been cliusen by the mutineers as a sort 
of sovereign ; but, as we shall presently see, lie 
wa3 too weak in reliable troops to afford any assist¬ 
ance \\ ’’alover. Thus it happened that the two 
boat-expedition*- ° r ’ Lily, ended so 

deplorably to t FuAeghur 

so wholly in th s * lt was a 

great loss to tl* */ ways ; for most 

of the Compai —ges were made, or at 

least stored, at uttcgliur; ami the agency-yard 
was surrounded oy wareliouscs containing a largo 
supply oi g to the artillery 

service. Indeed it was this court-yard of tho 
agency that constituted tho fort, as 
cw defensive arrangements had been 
ey cireu.n.-.tantc'* bad drawn rather a 
h or.j ulation to Futteghur; and heneo 
-everlt v of tho tragedy. There were 
the loth reg ment; other military 
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Hawaii, and Minpoorce, respectively; and 
alfrnutinicd nearly at the same time. The fortune 
of Avar, if war it can be called, at these stations 
during the month of June, may be traced in a very 
few words. It was on the 201 li of May that the 
four companies at Allygurli mutinied ; and on the 
24th that one-half of Lieutenant Cockburn’s 
Gwalior troopers, instead of assisting him to 
retain or regain the station, rose in mutiny and 
galloped off to join the insurgents elsewhere. 
There were, however, about a hundred who 




remained faithful to him ; and these, with fifty 
volunteers, made an advance to Allygurli, retook 
it, drove out the detachment of the 0th nativo 
regiment, released a few Europeans who had been 
in hiding there, captured one Kao Bhopal Singh, 
and hanged him as a petty chieftain who had con¬ 
tinued the rapiue begun by tho sepoys. 'J h rough- 
out the month of June this station was maintained 
in British hands—not so much for its value in a 
military sense, as for its utility in keeping open the 
roads to Agra and Meerut; but, in the direction 
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of Delhi, the volunteers could obtain very 1 it: 1 o 
news, the daks being all cut off by tho floojurs and 
other predatorv bands At Minpoorce the three 
companies of the 9th clucked, it will ho lomein- 
bcrcd by tho undaunted courage and tact of 
Lieutenant do Kauhww, departed to join the 
insurgents elsewhere; but Mmpooicc n .named m 
liriu-h hands. The remaining companies ' • ‘tuned 
a! Btawah and Bolundsbuhur without mueli 

Agra, when the narrative lad lefty IP- 1U ), 
li.itl passed through the motuU ol May yy out 
■my serious di-turUancos. 1 he ti-M * * ' u '" 1 1 

0,0 Ilth and <>7th regiment. lionM• 
infantry, tho 3d Europeans, and 1 11 '' . 

Altov two companies of those na.iie > ' 

Muttra I . Apia, Mr Colvin deem d it ncv.^i'-.v to 
disarm all tie. ether computiii’r; ami '" IS 


quietly and suec. (tally ollootod on tho 1,1 ,r 
.lune, by tho 3d Europe ,us and Oa.,min py, ; , , ' 
tield-baltcry. M.-.ny facts alieniard 
1 h . . aiding t • hew that if tj,i 
not taken place, tho Mill and i7th w t .uht*'l. m ,. 
stained their hands with tho name bloody deed ; n 
(lie sepoys were doing elsewhere. Tin nn’.n • 
lines had been more than oneo ret on th dining 
tho lute* days ol May—in rhe hope, v i ,. n ,j 
Appears, that the handful of European*!, h rushing 
out unarmed to o\lin push the llmnc . n ' .< 
tho native troops a favourable opp-u ’unity t (J 
master the dofenucB of t city, and ih- emu ..f 
tho hold-battery, \ eunous ,uo d wn upi-lu » ,.p 
tho little knowledge p»> >essi*l n\ the L-.ur» { ..v m nf 
the native character, and the secret r>prn : ,l„ lt 
wi-rkcU mi ecu as nn vin; I'ewei.-. 10 : then • utionn, 
There had long fli'Miiod to 1 ’ vu nu;:i, feeling 
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rigadier acting with him, selected one 
company from each regiment for the mission to 
Muttra, in tho belief that each would act as a 
jealous check upon tho other; instead of which, 
tho two companies joined in revolt, murdered 
many of their officers, and carried off their treasure 
towards Delhi. After tho very necessary disarming 
of the two regiments, the defence of this important 
city was left to the 3d European Fusiliers, Captain 
D’Oyley’s field-battery of six guns, and a corps of 
volunteer European cavalry under Lieutenant 
Greatlicd- Most of the disarmed men deserted, and 
swelled the ranks of the desperadoes that wrought 
so much ruin in the surrounding districts—a result 
that led many military officers to doubt whether 
disarming without imprisonment was a judicious 
course under such circumstances; for the men 
naturally felt exasperated at their humbled posi¬ 
tion, whether deserved or not; and their loyalty, 
a. soldiers out of work, was not likely to bo in any 
way increased. 'Whether or not this opinion be 
correct, the Europeans in Agra felt their only 
reliance to he in each other. During the early 
days of Ju lie, most of the ladies resorted at night to 
certain places of refuge allotted by tho governor, 
t'.fh -.is the fort, tho post-office, the office of the 
f'lofiuzUit': newspaper, and behind tho artillery 
lire ; while tho gentlemen patrolled the street*?, or 
maintained i defensive attitude at appointed 
pin c . Trade was continuod, British supremacy 
v/aa i' Jilted, bloodshed was kept away from tho 
< ity, and the Europeans maintained a steady if not 
cheerful demeanour. Never thole Mr Colvin was 
full of anxieties; ho wa* responsible) to tho 

• Agra, but for 

tdo whole of tho Northwest Province*; yot bo 
| found himself equally unable to tand aid to other 
stations, and rccolfi aid from them. A r 
troubled on tho night of the 23d of Juno by tho 
desertion of tho jail-guard, to whom had been 


intrusted the custody of the large 


A guard from the 


central prison. 
Id Europeans wan thereupon 
placed on tho outside; while the inside was 
; unrde j by another force under Dr Walker the 
*eperiu indent. Ho far as concerned military 
disturbances within tho city, Mr Colvin was nut 
d that T une under much apprehension; but lie 
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placed under tlio management of Captains Pren- 
dergast and Lamb, Lieutenants Rawlins and 
Oldfield, and Ensign Noble, who harl belonged to 
the disarmed native regiments, was divided into 
two corps, to which the defence of the different 
part3 of the station was intrusted. How the 
Europeans, both military and civilians, became 
cooped up in tho fort during July, we shall see in 
a futuro chapter. 

Meerut, during June, remained in the hands of 
the British ; but there was much inactivity on the 
part of the general commanding there, in relation 
to the districts around that town. On the 10th of 
May, when the mutiny began (p. 50), there were a 
thousand men of the GOth Rifles, six hundred of the 
Carabinicrs, a troop of horse-artillery, and five 
hundred artillery recruits — constituting a force 
unusually large, in relation to the general distri¬ 
bution of English troops in India. Yet these fino 
soldiers were not so handled ns to draw from them 
tho greatest amount of service. They were not 
sent after the three mutinous regiments who 
escaped to Delhi ; and during tho urgent and 
critical need of Lawrence, Colvin, and Wheeler, 
Mnjor-general Hewett kept his Europeans almost 
constantly in or near Meerut. It is true that he, 
and others who have defended him, asserted that 
tho maintenance of tho position at Meerut, a very 
important consideration, could not have been 
insured if he had marched out to intercept rebels 
going from various quarters towards Delhi ; but 
this argument was not deemed rati: factory at 
Calcutta; Major-general Hewett wa- superseded 
and another commander appointed in his place! 
It was not until June that dllks were ro-ostab- 
Hdicd between McCrut and Agra on the one 
hand, and Meerut and Kurnaul on tho other. 
Homo of the Europeans were sent off to join 
tho bc-ieging army before Delhi; while a portion 
of the remainder were occasionally occupied in 
putting down bands of Goojurs and other pre¬ 
datory robbers around Meerut. The town of 
Kirdhana, where the Catholic nuns and children 
had been placed in such peril (p. 57), was too 
near Meerut to ho held by tho rebels. Early 
in June, one Wallee Dad Khan set himself up 
as eubadar or captain-general of Meerut, under 
the King of Delhi ; raised a rabble iorco of 
I ; held tho fort of Malagmh with six. 
and seized the district of Bolimdshuhnr. 
irriving that ho was advancing villi his 
; •' UMlll’i III ( 


,vo gum , started o »' to intercept him. They 
ittlc v ork to do, however, except to bum 
s held by the hisurgonts ; for tho robber 
having quarrelled with the roller JAi.s 
plunder, iho 1-it‘er compelled Wullee Dud 
and his gonoral, l mril Khan, to effect a 
>re ie English came up. J n the la.-t 
‘oe at . o ditaiW in 
juciic i f the number Font off to Delhi, wur 
in l to t« ! ’ 1 ' eight hundred; these woro kept 
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.so yy&n/on the alert, and the whole town and 
cantonment fo well guarded, that the Europeans 
felt little alarm; although vexed that they could 
afford no further assistance to the besiegers of 
Delhi, nor even chastise a portion of the 4th 
irregular cavalry, who mutinied at Mozutfcmuggor. 
All the English, civilians and their families as well 
as military ohiccrs, lived at Meerut cither in bar¬ 
racks or tents—none venturing to sleep beyond the 
immediate spot where the military were placed. 

Simla, during these varied operations, continued 
to ho a place where, as at Nyuoe Tal, ladies 
and children, as well as some of the officers and 
civilians, took refuge after being despoiled by 
mutineers. A militia was formed after the hasty 
departure of General Anson; Simla was divided 
into four districts under separate officers; and the 
gentlemen aided l>y a few English troops, defended 
those districts, throughout June. Tlio peoplo at 
the bazaar, ami all the native servants of the 
place, were disarmed, and the arms taken for 
safe custody to Kussowlie. 

Delhi—a place repeatedly mentioned in every 



chapter of this narrative—continued to be the 
centre towards which the attention of all India " a. 
anxiously directed. Fast as the native regiments 
mutinied in Bengal, Oude, Rohilcund, the Doub, 
Bundclcund, and elsewhere, so did they either flee 
to Delhi, or shapo their cours) in dependence on 
the military operations going on there ; and fast as 
the British troops could be despatched fo that spot, 
so did they take rank among the besiegers. But 
in truth this latte* augmentation came almost 
wholly from the Punjaub and other western dis¬ 
tricts/ Lloyd, Neill, Wheeler, Lawrence, Hcwett, 
Sibbald, wero so closely engaged in attending to 
the districts around Dioapoor, Benares, Allahabad, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Meerut, and Bareilly, tha f 
they could not send aid to the besiegers of I Vllii, 
during several weeks of siege operations. Thc*o 
operations will bo noticed in systematic prder, 
when tlio other threads of the narrative have been 
traced to tho proper points. Meanwhile Iho 
reader will bear in mind that the siege of Delhi 
was in progress from tho middle of Juno to an 
advanced period in the fcummor. 





























CHAPTER XL 

CENTRAL REGIONS OF INDIA: JUNE. 


N the political and territorial 
m 5« I arraTl o em ents of ^ iC East India 

OJI| i Company, the name of Central 

' ‘j '~ 7 ^ © India is somewhat vaguely em- 
IT ployed to designate a portion of the 
’SSarMl rc ? lou lying between the Jumna and 
Bnndelcund on the northeast, and 
the Nizam’s territory and Gujcrat on 
I WflSfr^ the rout Invest ; a designation convenient 
|V^r for general reading, without possessing any 
very precise acceptation. In the present 
chapter, we shall change the exp.ession and 
, enlarge the meaning so as to dcsiguato a belt of 
, country that really forms Central India in a 
geographical sense, extending from Lower Bengal 
to Rnjpootana, and separating Northern India 
from the ri; nh»*m or peninsular portion of flic 
emj ire. This will carry the narrative into 
regions very little mentioned in former chapters— 
such as Nagpoor, the Baugor and Nerbudda terri- 
| tori'".’, J'lndekund and Ucwah, the Mahratta 
! sL’tos and the Rajpoot states—regions that will be 
briefly described, so lav as to render the proceed¬ 
ing <»f the native troops intelligible. 

Ho begin with Nagpoor, a country now belong* 
in ; to tl Briti ;b government, and considerably 
b-nger than England and Wales. 

ibis province was acquired, not so much by 
conquest, as by one of those intricate arrangements 
Oonrcruin" dynasty which have brought so many 
native l tat os under British vule. It is in general 
j tn dcvatel country, containing many offshoots 
tom the ijlndhya range of mountains, Some 
l " l s of it, towards the southeast, have never been 
cans, but are believed to be 
hilly, wooded, an i full of jungles, inhabited by Die 
: - im 1 u'l>.> >in 11 be of (Jliondr. The remainder 
iw bet tar I in.wn and better cultivated; and 
hi ing on the high road from Calcutta t*> Bombay, 

I | oi.dir. ft . much political importance. The popula 
lion ezevodn fiwir millions and a half. J. ,rp { n 
tlio luut century, one of the Mahratta chieftains 
• inquon l N gpoor from the rajabf who had 
i»< t *1 governed it; n 1 he and hi j de^</aidants, 
nr < lu-r ambitious members ol Bio Midirutta 
family. • mtmued t<> la id ii as Rajahs of N icpoor 
or Ikvar. Although constantly fighting one with 


another, these Mahrattas were on fair terms with the 
East India Company until 1803, when, unluckily 
for the continuance of his rule, the native rajah 
joined Sciudia in the war against the British. 
As a consequence, when peace was restored in 
1804, lie was forced to yield Cuttack and other 
provinces to the conquerors. In 1817, another 
Rajah of Nagpoor joined the Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas in hostilities against tlio British—a 
course which led to his expulsion from the raj, 
and to a further increase of British influence. 
Then followed a period during which one rajah 
was imbecile, another under age, and many un¬ 
scrupulous chieftains sought to gain an ascendency 
one oyer another. This was precisely the state of 
things which rendered the British resident more 
and more powcriul, setting up and putting down 
rajahs, and allowing the competitors to weaken 
the whole native rule by weakening cadi other. 
The history of British India may be almost told 
in such words ns these. At length, in 1853, the 
last 1 'iijiih. Kngujcc, died—not only without heirs, 
hut without any male relations who could support 
a legitimate claim to the raj. Thereupon, the 
governor-general quietly annexed this lar c 
country to the Company's dominions. It will bo 
remembered (p. 4) that the Marquis of Dalhou. io, 
in lib minute, despatched this subject in a very 
few lines; not asserting that the British had 
actually any right to the country ; hut c wisely 
incorporated it,’ ns no one else could put in a 
legitimate claim for it and ns it would liav bc-n 
imprudent bo bestow the territory in five gift 
upon a stranger.’ The Nagpoor teiTilory was 
placed under the management of a com mis- 
bimi r, who was immedia cy subordinate to the 
governor-general in council; seeing Unit the 
Bengal Presidency was already too large to have 
this considerable country a f d tched to it for govern¬ 
mental purposes. 

At and soon after the time of tlio outbreak, 
there woic tlio l<-t. regiment irregular infantry, the 
K amp tec irregulars, an irregular horse battery and 

body of Europe ni ennners, fdaiioned in the city 
of Ninrpoor, ot in Kumptce, clcvun miles dbtant; 

| th- 2d infimtry and a detachment of the In w.;.o 
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tho. portion of the 3d at Rajpoor; and the 
remainder of the same regiment at Bilaspoor. 
Tlio arsettal, containing guns, arms, ammunition, 
and military stores of every description ; and the 
treasury of tho province, with a large amount of 
Company’s funds—were 'close to the city. Mr 
Plowdcn filled tho office of commissioner at that 
period. With a mere handful of Europeans in 
the midst of a very extensive territory, he often 
trembled in thought for the safety of his position, 
and of British interests generally, in the region 
placed under liis keeping. He had numerous 
native troops with him, and a largo city under his 
control ; if anything sinister should arise, lie was 
far away from any extraneous aid— being nearly 
six hundred miles distant from Madras, and still 
further from Calcutta. But, whatever were his 
anxieties (and they were many), he put on a calm 
bearing towards the natives of Nagpoor. This city, 
the capital of the territory bearing the same name, 
i.; a dirty, irregular, straggling place, nearly seven 
miles in circumference. Most of the houses are 
mud-built; and even the palace of tho late rajah 
is little more than a clumsy pile of unfinished 
masonry. The city lias become rather .famous for 
its banking business, and for its manufactures of 
cottons, chintzes, turbans, silks, brocades, woollens, 
blankets, tent-cloths, and other textile goods. The 
population exceed.; a hundred thousand. There is 
nothing of a military appearance about the city ; 
but whoever commands tho Sectabuldec, com¬ 
mands Nagpoor itself. This Seetabuldeo is a hilly 
rldgo close to tho city on tho west, having two 
summits, the northern the higher, the southern the 
larger, but every part overlooking the city, and 
fortified. Such being the topographical position of 
his seat of government, Mr Plowdcn proceeded to 
disarm fuch of his troops as excited disquietude in 
liis mind, and to .strengthen the Bcethbuldcc. A 
corj . of irregular cavalry shewed symptoms of 
disloyalty; and indeed rumours were afloat that on 
a particular day the ascent, of a balloon was to bo 
a uid for the revolt of the troops. 1'ndcr tbeso 
ei icuinstance^, Mr Plowdeu arranged with Colonel 
Cumberlege, the commandant, to disarm them on 
the morning of the 23d of June — the colonel hav¬ 
ing the 4th regiment of Madvw cavalry, on whom 
be fully relied, to enforco the order for disbanding. 
The irregulars were paraded, mounted and fully 
m-imxl, to shew that tlio authorities wero not afraid 
them. Mr Plowdeu having addressed them, 
uuictlv gave up their arms and their saddles, 
taken in carts to tho arsenal; and 
and fifty troopers wore loft with 
horses, and ropes to picket 
and of the native otlicom 
on their trial for an 
The roll was called over 
•very native soldier absent, or 
. without ft pass, was treated 
t imont irregular inlHmry 
' the troopers. Follow- 
nr unidtv taken, tho 


of 

they 

which were 
thus six huiulrc 
nothing but their bare 
thorn.. Some of iho men 
were arrested, aud pu 
attempt to excito mutiny 
m cry four hours, and * 
found outside the linei 
a - trior. The Is 
a * s » : c i 11 the d wnv 
»ng up tho men uv^ 
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at Nusocrabad, a wc h! 
and ma s-acre marked tho 
Major Krskino sought ca 
'"cut his own S 'Ug »r ha *, 
a similar course. lh* v 
infnnti v at Jubbulpoor, 
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commissioner strengthened tlie defences on the 
Seetabuldee hill, as a las . . > 
peans at Nagpoor in the event of any actual 
mutiny at that place. The Residency became a 
barrack at night for all the civil and military 
officers ; and a watchful eye was kept on the 
natives generally*. At present, all was saft- in 
Nagpoor. 

Another province, and another commissioner in 
charge of if, now come for notice. This province, 
bearing the rather lengthened name of the Saugor 
and Nerbudda Territories, is about half tho size cf 
England, and is bounded ln r fhc various provinces 
or regions of Nagpoor, Mirzapore, Allahabad, 
Banda, Bundelcund, Gwalior, Bhopal, and the 
Nizam’ < state of Hyderabad. It correspond.? lw-vo 
nearly with tho exact centre of India than any 
other portion of territory. One half of its name 
is derived from the town of Saugor, tho other 
hal r from the river Nerbudda. To de3cribo the 
Scraps and patches of which it con . . ! tin 1 

means by which they were acquired, would Lv 
neither easy nor necessary. Within its limits is 
tlic small independent state of llewrfh, xlic rajah 
of which was bound to tbo British govern¬ 
ment by a treaty of alliance. Four other 
states —Kotco, Myliir, Ooclieyra, and SohavAd— 
were in the hands of native chieftains, mere 
feudatories of the Company, under whose grants 
they held tlioir possessions; allowed to govern 
their small sovereignties, but subject at any 
moment to the super vision and interference of 
the paramount power. The largtr portion, now 
entirely British, is marked by the towns and dis 
tricts of Saugor, Jubbulpoor, Hosungabad, Scuni, 
Nuvsingporc, Baitool, Soliagpoor, and otlici*s of 
li s importance. Tlu-rc arcTstill many -’ original 
Ghonds in tho province, as in Nagpu n\ lurking in 
the doomiest recesses of dense forests, and subsist- I 
ilia for the most part on wild loot;, and fruit 
There are other hnlf*e»avago tribes «f Kolv s *\dP 
.umI I’anwars ; wliilo tho moro civilised popula¬ 
tion comprises a singular mixture of Ib-alnmr-- ' 
BmjdclaM, Rajpoots. Mahrattas, and T*. mi*-. The 
Mahrattas at one time claimed this u ion, on ( 
same plea as those c:W and w ,f of i 
conquest; and the British A trued it from thu 
Mahrattas, about forty years ngvi, by cession »r , i 
a course of hostilities. 

Major Krskino was commit toner of tlie s on , A 
and Nerbudda territories during tho early wti-i 
of tho mutiny; responsible, not imwcdiai-dy to 
the governor-goneral at Calcutta, hut to the 1 km 
to wait-governor of the Northwest Province nt 
Agra. Like Mr Plowdcn at Sagpo i. ho Ml lu.w 
imperiled he and liis fellow*European* would ho 
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rigadier Prior at Kamptee, praying him 
u keeping that station and Seuni intact— 
to prevent^ if possible, all news of the mutineers 
from passing to Jublnilpoor by that route; 
he Rarcd lest his 52d should yield to tho influence 
of pernicious example. Scum was a small civil 
station, nearly midway between Jubbulpoor and 
Nagpoor, and about eighty miles distant from 
each; while Kamptee was a cantonment of 
Madras regulars, eleven miles north of Nagpoor. 
The four places named, in fact, stand nearly in a 
lino north and south, and interposo between the 
Mahratta states and Lower Bengal. Mr Plowden 
at Nagpoor, Major Erskine at Jubbulpoor, and 
Brigadier Prior at Kamptee, thereupon concerted 
measures for preserving, so far as they could, that 
region of India from disturbance ; they all three 
agreed that ‘tranquillity will bo most effectu¬ 
ally .iccured by crushing disalfcction before it 
approaches too near to agitate men’s minds 
dangerously/ One consequence of this arrange¬ 
ment was, that a force was sent on tho 13 Ji to 
Seuni, under Major Baker; consisting of the 
• ■ 2 d native infantry, a squadron of the 4th light 
cavalry, a squadron of irregular cavalry, and three 
field guna. 

The Europeans at Jubbulpoor were not allowed 
t<» ppas tin ragh tho month of Juno without many 
::ictics. The native troops, though 
not actually in mutiny, were seized with a mingled 
'cell ig of fear and exasperation when European 
troop; 1 • cro mentioned; they wore in perpetual 
nppreb nsion, from tho countless rumours at that 
time circuit ting throughout India, that Europeans 
were about to approach and disarm them, as 
de graded and distrusted men. Jubbulpoor is a 
largo thriving town, which at the time of the 
mutiny contained a small cantonment for native 
froopp, and a political agency subsidiary to that at 
Bangor. On oue occasion, this report of tho 
; pproach of European troops seized so forcibly on 
ibc minds of the sepoys, that the subadar-major, 
a trusted and influential man, lost all control over 
them; and they were not satisfied until their Eng* 
hdi colonel allowed two or three from each corn- 
l )nn y to go out and scour tlic country, to satisfy 
themselves and the rest whether the rumour were 
iruo or false, On another occasion, one of tho sepoys 
rose with a shout of ‘Death to tho Fcringheos,’ 
und endeavoured to bayonet Lho adjutant; but his 
c*’!>ipar*on» did not aid him; end tho authorities 
*1 uu. I it prudent to treat him na a madman, 
tu I » < -uflncd and not shot, hen troops were 
nod from Kamptco to Bourn, in accordance 
with, the arrangements mentioned in the last 
pttmgiaph, tho lafloys at Jubbulpoor were at once 
told of it, Km their excited minds fliould b© again 
aronied >n f, . v - .subject of Europeans. Homo of the 
Ivnjhh officers felt tho humiliation involved in this 
kind of poking am) pampering; but danger was 
finimid thoui md tli« y were obliged to tcmpoi'iie, 
A i o' Indies b.d been sent to Kamptee ull el mo 
ftnwiluud with their husbands, seldom t, King off 




their clothes at night, and holding themselVI 
ready to flee at an hour’s warning. Such a state 
of affairs, though less perilous, was almost as 
mentally distressing as actual mutiny. As the 
month drew to a close, and the perpetual anxiety 
and expectation were becoming wearisome to all, 
the Europeans resolved to fortify tho Residency. 
This they did, and moreover stored it with six 
months’ provision for about sixty persons, in¬ 
cluding tliirty ladies and children; and for 
several civilians, who had also to be provided 
for. 

Saugor was placed in some such predicament as 
Jubbulpoor; its European officers had much to 
plan, much to execute, to enable them to pass 
safely through tho perils of the month of June. • 
This town, tho capital of the province in political 
matters, possessed a military cantonment on the 
borders of a lake on which the town stands; a 
large fort, which had been converted into an 
ordnance depot ; and a population of fifty thou¬ 
sand souls, chiefly Mahrattas. At the time of 
tho outbreak, Brigadier Sago commanded the 
Saugor district force, and had uuder him the 31st 
and 42d native infantry regiments, a regiment of 
native cavalry, and about seventy European 
gunners. The fort, the magazine, and the battering- 
train were at one end of the cantonment; an 
eminence, called the Artillery Ilill, was at tho 
other end, three miles off; and the brigadier felt 
that if mutiny should occur, he w’ould hardly bq 
able to hold both positions. During many minor 
transactions in tho district, requiring tho presence 
of small detachments from Saugor, the temper of 
the troops was made sufficiently manifest; some¬ 
times the 31st shewed bid symptoms, sometimes 
the 42d ; two or three men were detected in plans 
for murdering tlieir officers; and petty rajahs in 
the district offered tho sepoys higher pay if they 
would chauge their allegiance. The European 
inhabitants of Saugor becoming very uncaiy, tho 
brigadier cleared out the fort, converted it into a 
place of refuge for women and children, supplied 
it with useful furniture and otlior articles, and 
; uccccdcd in supplanting sepoys by Europeans in 
guard of the fort, the magazine, and tbu treasury. 
Tho fort Lein - provisioned for >i < months, and the 
guns secured, Brigadier felt himself in a 

position to adopt a resoluto tone towards the 
iiativo troops, without compromising the jafoty of 
the numerous persons congregated within it— 
comprising a hundred and thirty officerand 
civilians, and * hundred and sixty women and 
children, all tho Europeans of the place. Tims 
ended Juno. It nmy imply bo added here, that 
during tho early p n't tf il\o following month, the 
31at and 42d regiments h ul a desperate fight, the 
former willing to bo faithful, and, tho latter to 
mutiny. The brigadier, not leoiing quit© mri even 
•4 tho 31st, would not place either his officer, or 
hi guns at tlieir inrr»T, he imt out of the P*i t 
rt few nicn to aid them, I bo irregular nvnin 
joined iho fl hut both corps wore ohhnafely 
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by tho 31st—to carry wild disorder into 
oilier towns and districts.* 

Without dwelling on minor mutinies at Dumoli 
and other places in the Saugor province, we will 
transfer our attention northward to Bundcleund; 
where Jhansi was the scene of a terrible catas¬ 
trophe, and where riot and plunder were in the 
ascendant throughout the month of June. Bun- 
delcund, the country of the Bundelas, affords a 
curious oxamplo of the mode in which a region 
became in past times cut up into a number of 
petty states, and then fell in great part into British 
hands. It is a strip of country, about half the size 
of Scotland, lying south or southwest of tho Jumna, 
and separated by that river from the Doab. Tho 
country was in the hands of tho Rajpoots until tho 
close of the fourteenth century; when another 
tribe the Bundelas, began a system of predatory 
incursions which led to their ultimate possession 
of the whole tract. Early in the last century there 
was a chief of Western Bundcleund tributary to 
the Great Mogul, and another in Eastern Bundel- 
cund supported by the Mahrattas against that 
sovereign. How ono chief rose against another, 
and how each obtained a patch of territory for 
himself, need not be told ; it was only an exem¬ 
plification of a process to which Asiatics have been 
accustomed from the earliest ages. About tho 
close of the century, tho East India Company 
began to obtain possession here, by conquest or 
by treaty; and in 1817, after a war with tho 
Mahrattas, a largo increase was made in this 
ownership. These are matters needful to be borne 
in mind hero; for, though tho country is but 
small, it now contains five or six districts belong¬ 
ing to tho British, and nine native princedoms or 
raj airships; besides numerous petty jaghii - or 
domains that may in soino senso ho compared to 
the smallest states of tho Germanic confederation. 
At the time of tho mutiny, tl.o British districts 
wero managed under tho lieutenant-governor of 
tho Northwest Provinces; while t lie ‘political 
superintendence,* ns it was called, of the native 
states was in tho hands of an agent appointed by, 
and directly responsible to, the governor-general. 
With the principal nativo states, of which Jliansi 
was one, tho British government hid engagements, 
varying on minor poims ac-covd ng to circum¬ 
stances, but all recognising its Bupvomatv. and 
binding the dependent state to tho reliuqu: lnuent 
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and killed. At last, when Captain J >m,l,»r 0UtI 
Gordon, and many .thcr officers had fallen im | 
when the remaining Europeans had b.vonu. Jr 
heartened, by the scarcity of Binmnimmi, <u „j o1 * 
food, Major Hkeno accepted terms ofbrcd to i»i n .. 
on oath—that tho wliolo of the $Brm t» ] > u j,| -, t ! 
spared if ho opened the gato and surrendered. | l0 
blood-thirsty villains on showed |bc value of 
tho oath they had taken. They ;cr/.*d nl|... nujl 
women, and children—ar * 
rows to ropes, tho men in < 
and children in the other 
deliberately put to death 
with their infants iu tin 
children clinging to their can ns; and whoa the 
husbands and f :hc bn.I b<n sin" cd, 
came the other half of t1%o tr*u a.ly. It Is ovm 
said that tho innocent children vrt* cut in halve i 
before tlicir ruiUhon-' vym. One idu-f, mil <n. u 
only, nmrkod Uio •oone; there wti« not, -o J'tr 
ns is known torturo wul violation ot v«i .• .. a.. 
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of*all political relations except with the superior 
power. Some were tributary ; some exempt from 
that obligation. The chief towns in the portion of 
Bundcleimd belonging to tho Brij^sh are Jhansi, 
Banda, and Jaloun. 

Bundelcund, we have said, was tho scene of 
much outrage, especially at Jhansi. Thia town, 
lying on the main route from Agra to Saugor, 
was much frequented in the last century by 
caravans of merchants who traded between tho 
Doab and the Deccan ; and it is still a prosperous 
commercial place, rendered conspicuous by the 
castellated residence of the former rajahs. The 
Jhansi mutiny was not followed by so many 
adventures and wanderings as that at other pl;tcc3 
—for a very mournful reason; nearly all .he Euro¬ 
peans were at once put to death. A fort in tho 
town had been previously supplied with food and 
ammunition, and had been agreed on as a place 
of refuge in time of danger. Major Skene and 
Captain Gordon, civil officers of tho Company, 
received information which tended to shew that a 
petty chieftain near Jhansi was tamperin ' with 
tho troops; and Captain Buulop, in common 1 
there, made what defensive preparations he could. 
Besides the fort in the town, there was one called 
tho Star Fort in tho cantonment, containing tho 
guns and the treasure. The native troops—por¬ 
tions of the 12th infantry and of the Vith. irregu¬ 
lar cavalry, and a few artillery—rose on the 
afternoon of the 4tli of June, seized the Star Fort, 
and shot at all the officers in the cantonment ; 
many wore killed, and the rest ran to the Town 
Fort, whit h they barricaded as well as they wore i 
able. The little garrison of Europeans flier pre¬ 
pared for a siege; but it could be only of short 
duration, a - the place was too weak to contend 
against the rebel besiegers. Musketry and sword- 
cuts (for tho garrison often mot their ibno. 
hand to linml at the gates) brought d,<wn many • 
-nd f eme of tho civilians, who tried i > escape 
isguiacd as native*, wero caught by ho insur^.M 
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<^e^ttjSk>r8 of death. The death-list was a sad one. 
fckcno, Dunlop, Gordon, Ryves, Taylor, Campbell, 
Burgee, Turnbull—all were military officers in the 
Company’s service, employed either on military or 
civil duties; and all were killed. Twenty-four civil 
servants and non-comrnissioned officers likewise 
met with their death; and most painful of all, 
nineteen ladies and twenty-three children were 
butchered by the treacherous miscreants. Mr 
Thornton, the collector for a district between 
Jhansi and Cawnpore, was afterwards in a position 
to inform the government that the mutinous troops 
intended to have left Jhansi after they had cap- 
tured the treasure ; that a Bundelcund chieftain ess, 
the Ranee of Jhansi, wishing to regain power in 
the district, bribed them with largo presents to 
take the fort and put all the Europeans to death 
before they finally departed fur Delhi; and that it 
was thus to a lootnan that was due the inhuman 
slaughtering or more than forty European ladies 
and children. One account, that reached the cars 
of officers at other stations, was to the effect that 
''•Inm Major Skene became aware of the miscreant 
treachery, he hi. :ed his wife, shot her, and then 
It, to avert apprehended atrocities worse 
i Inn, death; while another narrative or runiour 
iO|ircse’ cd the murderers as haviug chopped oif 
tk • h ads of tlio victims, instead of merely shooting 
them; but, in truth, the destruction was so com¬ 
plete ihat .scarcely one was left to tell the tale 

< •» pt natives, wh > each other in 

Borne of the particulars. 

Jhansi of course soon became a prey to lawless 
marauders; while the mutineers marched off to 
Delhi or elsewhere. Lieutenant Osborne, at 
ltcwuh, was placed* in a difficult position at that 
nine. Row ah is a small Rajpoot state, ruled by a 
1 .,'tive rrjali, who is bound by treaties with the 
British government, and who has a British agent 
*** r ,l — his court. Re wall was nearly sur¬ 
rounded by mutinous di as Benares, 

Allahabad, I u Itch poor, Jhansi, Saugor, and Jub- 
bulp-or; and it became a difficult problem for 
Lieutenant Osborne, the British agent, how to 
v'V * wild di.order away from that place. On the 

< (b if June, by ap euergctic use of his influence, 
i‘. wns able to announce th; 

Ucwait had placed his 
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promising rewards to any of liis soldiers who 
should distinguish themselves by their gallantry 
and fidelity. AVitli no higher military rank than 
that of lieutenant did this active officer thus lay 
plans, not only for the peace of the Re wall terri¬ 
tory itself, but also in aid of the Company’s officers 
all around him. His position at a later date was 
very perilous. 

If the destruction of life was less at Nowgong 
than at Jhansi, the proceedings of mutinous troops 
were followed by much more adventure and varied 
interest. Nowgong or Nowgaou is situated about 
a hundred miles southeast of the last-named 
town, but, like it, in the Bundelcund territory. 
At the beginning of June there were stationed at 
that place about four hundred men of the 12th 
native infantry, and rather over two hundred of 
the 14th irregular cavalry—wings of the same 
two regiments as at Jhansi; together with a 
company of tlie 9th battalion of artillery, and a 
light field bullock-battery. Major Kirke, com¬ 
manding the station, had in earlier weeks often 
discussed tho cartridge question with his men, 
:.nd believed he had removed from their minds 
all misgivings on that unfortunate subject. Never¬ 
theless, as June approached, tho major deemed 
the appearance of affairs so suspicious, that lie 
made such precautionary arrangements as were 
practicable to resist an outbreak. Bungalows 
wero now and then discovered to be in flames, 
without any means of detecting the incen¬ 
diaries. When the atrocities at Meerut and else¬ 
where became known, the troops stationed at 
Nowgong made ardent demonstrations of loyalty 
—so ardent, that Kirke almost upbraided himself 
for hb: momentary distrust of Diem ; tho infantry 
embraced their colours, the artillery embraced 
their guus, and all averted their burning desire to 
chastise the rebels who had proved faithless to 'he 
Company Bahadoor. So lato as the Oth of June, 
even while whisperings and ominous signs were 
1 *. ssiug between them, these unreliable men sent 
in a grandiloquent perition, in which they .-aid: 
‘As it is necessary to avenge the government on 
those cowardly rascals who now, in Delhi and 
other places, aro exciting rebellion, and for which 
purpose many European regiments are being 
despatched ; wo, hearing of this, are exceedingly 
desirous that wo bo scut as volunteers to chit-disc 
these scoundrels. And that wo may show from 
our hearts our faithfuha -s, wo are ready to go 
whatever sent 1 —rod more to tue same pui 
This petition or addr<-s v as presented t <j Major 
Kirko by the wing of the I 21 I 1 regiment. O u that 
same day new- arrived that the other wing of tff 0 

nmo r«'/iment bad mutinied at -hi ns!; and ihe 
1 Nla’mueh men, either with childish indecision or 
I with juMbuml duplicity, soni off a letter to thorn, 
reproving ll.o:n for their nruhoru illation on tho 

| ltuli. n petidi n w is p< (: cntvd by tho c.immard^ff 
1 of tho -irtiflcry '4th company. 9di battalion), 
I , . ’ i Mud r l.n.V ice: dcimindinj ; i, a t 

! iff,, u- k erv li.ighr he sent in in,t tin mu j , Mu 
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its the petition averred, ‘ that we may fulfil 
the wish of our hearts by shewing our bravery and 
loyalty. 5 

Neva* were words uttered more hollow and 
treacherous. By nightfall on that same 10 th of 
June, the native troops at Nowgong were nearly 
all rebels, and the Europeans nearly all fugitives. 
A few hours sufficed to shew the English officers 
that they wore powerless to contend against their 
opponents. Flight commenced. The officoi-s ami 
civilians, with their families, and Europeans of 
humbler station, all took their departure from 
Nowgong—some in buggies, some on horseback, 
and some on foot ; but all equally reft of their 
worldly property. AVero it not that this Chronicle 
has already contained examples, mournfully 
numerous, of similar wanderings over the scorch¬ 
ing roads and through the tliiek jungle ot India, 
the fate of the Nowgong party might afford 
materials for a very exciting narrative; but with 
the reader’s experience on this matter, a few 
lines of description will suffice. The party was a 
large one. It comprised Major Kirke, Captain 
Scot, Lieutenants Towfislicnd, Jackson, Reming¬ 
ton, Ewart, Franks, and Barber, about forty other 
Europeans of both sexes and all ages, and about 
ninety sepoys of the mutinous infantry, who had 
not joined their brethren. The fugitives lessened in 
number every day; some or other of them sankunder 
the heat and fatigue; while the sepoys deserted 
when they approached towns where insurgents were 
in the ascendant. Either collectively or separately 
the wanderers found themselves on different days 
at Chuttcrpore, at Logassec, at Churkarc?, at 
Mahoba, at- Callingurh, at Kabrai, at Banda— 
places mostly belonging to petty rajahs of Bundcl- 
cund. The principal survivors of tlio party were 
about ten or twelve days on the roads and fields, 
before they reached friendly quartoir. at Banda. 
On one occasion they were attacked liy a band of 
marauders, and had to buy cecurity with rupees ; 
on another, their sepoys were cizod v : h a panic, 
and ran off in largo uumbers; on a, thud, a body 
of i, deblock men suddenly confronted them, and 
shot down Lieutenant Townshcnd. On one part 
of the journey, Gaj '.aiu fcjcot found himself in th_ 
midst of a distressing group of women and chil¬ 
dren . having poor Town»bctad’B bom with him, 
ho loaded both horses with as many as he couU 
carry; but it made him heart sick to see the others 
fall away one by one, utterly broken down by 
fatigue, and with insufficient men m help ihem I 
along—for the flight appear* to have been wan.; y. 
in every semblance of organisation. A bandsman s 
wife dropped dead through n sunstroke ; then in 
artillery sergeaut, worn out. v ent int > ft 
die. Captain Scot came up with a > 1 ' . " Ml 111 
Guild, reding along the v,ad as if deli nous; be i 
i end justed his horse-lmul, took up tho lug.avcs, j 
and the lady very speedily died in bis arms. , 
Shortly after this a flue hale sorgeaid lnejor y-u 
fr » n e n > more ; Major Kirke died mv- ugh a sum 1 
aim!.* j and others dre pped off in a similar way. 


I of 


;mg 


nobloK, and iho military aH 
l»"y of those noble:* A civ. I war *1 fevni-V kind 
• v tho natural o ult; end r t. dly natural wan il 
that other Gi.u-ltnins, in mv k *viu i.d to Urn 


Dr Mawo died from illness and fatigue; and then 
his wife, while laving her blistered feet in a pool, 
was set upon by ruffians and robbed of the little 
she had about her. Captain Scot, after many 
changes in his horse-load, took up Dr Mawc s 
child ; and ‘little Dotty/ of two years’ old, 
seemed to him a blessing rather than a burden ; 
for on the few occasions when he met iixendly 
natives, their friendship was generally gained for 
him by the sight of the little girl, whose bead ho 
endeavoured to shield from the burning sun by a 
portion of his shirt—the only resource for one 
who had lost both hat and coat, and whoso ov. n 
head was m arly driven wild by the in An •• solar 
heat. It is pleasant to know that the captain and 
‘little Lofty’ were among the few who reached a 
place of safety. 

Banda was another of the stations affle.od; but 
the details of its troubles need nor be traced hero. 
Suffice it to say that, on the 1 -lth of Juno there 
was a mutiny of a detachment of native iiffunliv, 
and a few troops belonging to the Nawab of Banda 
—a titular prince, possessing no political power, 
but enjoying a pension from the Company, and 
having a sort of honorary body-guard of nntive 
b offi< rs ai . ibei amilies were at 

first in great peril; but the nawab aided them in 
making a safe retreat to Nagodc. On the lGih of 
June, Major Ellis had to announce to the govern¬ 
ment that his station at Nagodc was beginning 
to be filled with anxious fugitives from Ban in, 
Euttclipoor, Humeerpoor, and Anlccrpuor ; com¬ 
prising military officers, magistrates, salt-agents, re - 1 
venue • ervants,railway officials,and private per oils. 
Twenty-eight of these fugitives arrived on ■ ne day. 
lie sent to many potty elm. dm, . of Bundclcund, 
who wore pen-i mors under Hie Coni pan v or Jiad 
treaties with it, fo cxirt thomschvs to the uinm«it 
in iveovcrinp. all properly soirol during the events 
of iho preceding two or three days in the Banda 
district. Major Ellis at Nagode, and Mr May no tit 
Ban b, applied eaniw.ly to Calcutta f.,r militar 
assistance; but they wore told plainly that 
couM be sent t* them, every Europcmi nl.|i,.r 
being needed in the (hinges and Jumna rc -u ns. 

it now becomes necossuiy, on removing tlio ,. u „ 
further to the west, to kuow soinvihing r.»nc.M mm 
the MahrniLas, their relations 1 Uio two u Jit 
families of Sciildia and flolkar. the convent •.•im 
existing between those two faiuilie , ami the It .iish 
government, and the military arrangements «.| the 
M:\hratta territories at the time of the mitbu i . 
Those matters can be rendered intelligible wiilmui 
any very lengthened historical narrative. 

After tho death of the Emperor Aurungvadir, a 
century and a hall ago, India vnt dUracu.l ai.,! 
impoverished by the contemn* * of h.a ‘ on.; and 
.doscondauls; each of wh in, in claiming Un¬ 
throne, secured tli partisan-hip "t po\wi ftd 
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family, should take advantage of the 
anarchy to found dynasties for themselves. One 
such chieftain was Sevajee, a Mahratta in the 
service of the King of Bejapore, in the southern 
part of India. The Mahrattas were (and are) a 
peculiar tribe of Hindoos, more fierce and preda- 
tory than most of their fellow-countrymen. Long 
before Europeans settled in India, the Mahrattas 
were the chief tribe in the region north, south, and 
caat of the present city of Bombay. After many 
: truggles against the competitors for the throne 
of Delhi, the Mahrattas were left in possession of a 
sovereign state, of which Satara and Poonali were 
the chief cities. From 1707 till 1818, the nominal 
sovereign or rajah of the Mahrattas had no real 
power ; ho was a sort of state or honorary 
prisoner, confined in the hill-fortress of Satara ; 
while the government was administered by the 
Pci.hwa or prime minister, whose office became 
hereditary in a particular family, and whose seat 
of government was at Poonali. After many 
Peifihwaa had held this singular kind of sovereignty 
au the one city—the nominal rajah being all the 
time powerle.at the other—circumstances occur¬ 
red which lod to au intermeddling of the Eart 
any with Mahratta politics, followed 
by tho usual results. Narrain Rao Peishwa 
was murdered n 1773; many relations of the 
i'lurdu'cd man competed for tho succession ; and 
aa the Company greatly desired to possess the 
vhiutl of Sahetto and the town of Basse in, at that 
time belonging to tho Mahrattas, it was soon seen 
that this wi ll might be gratified by aidin; 
one competitor against another. Battles and 
mibguej followed, ending in the possession of the 
two coveted places by tho British, and in tho 
appointment of a British resident at the Poishwas 
court at Poonali. Thus matters remained until 
Is 17. when tho Peishwa engaged in intrigues wit): 
other Mahratta chiefs against the British; a course 
M ui led to in* twtal overthrow after a few fierce 
contests in the field, The Mahratta. sovereignty 
M Poonali was entirely put an end to, except a 
oinell principality assigned to tho Rajah of Satara, 
tiio nlmort foigotten representative of the founder 
of liu Mahratta rule. The British tool: all the 
miiiuing territory, pensioning off tho Peishwa; 
of several rajahs hn 

tiudoi* i. u f:l »■ o control of the British resident at 
tliut cky, iho principality ‘lapsed* in 184P, in 
dt fault of legitimate male heirs— a In; o that led 
i.J; » * |.rvpardion of many ponderous blue books 
nc mini' tho grievances and complaints of a 
curtain adopted son of tho last r.ijuh. 

Tkc much for tlio south Mahratta country, 
li.ivii. Poouah and Batura for it.: ehief cities ; but 
lho Brb- i have had fully as much with the 
i orthern portion of tho Mahrat region, repre- 
by the two oitiefl of Gwalior and Itidoiv, 
and held by Bio two great Main. 0 f 

Belli lia ai d ll-.lkar. Aft Uio P adiwa* in |.. it 
yfiMU eared link f»»r the nominal head of tho 
Mnb .in u ir B.r.am, so did T- Incline and 


Holkars care little for the Peishwas. Each chief¬ 
tain endeavoured to become an independent sove¬ 
reign. The Scindia family is traceable up to the 
year 1720, when Ranojee Scindia was one of the 
dependents of the Peishwa. Prom that year, 
by predatory expeditions and by intrigues, the 
successive heads of the Scindia family became 
more and more powerful—contendiug in turn 
against the Mogul, tho Rajpoots, tho Peishwa, 
and the British; until at length, in 1784, 
Madhajee Scindia was recognised as an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign prince, with the hill-fortress of 
Gwalior as his stronghold and seat of government. 
In 1794, when Madhajee died, the Scindia domi¬ 
nions extended from beyond Delhi on the north 
to near Bombay on the south, aud from the 
Ganges to Gujerat— a vast region, held and 
acquired by means as atrocious as any recorded 
in the history of India. Early in tho present 
century, the power of the Scindia family received 
a severe check. Hostilities having broken out 
with the British, Sir Arthur Wellesley (after¬ 
wards Duke of Wellington) defeated Dowlut Rao 
Scindia at Assayc in 1803, while Lord Lake drove 
the Mahrattas from the whole of tho Doab. Many 
desperate wars occurred in later years, ending, 
in 1 s j 1, by a treaty which left. Bajerut Rao Scindia 
king or rajah of a stato barely equalling England 
in area, with Gwalior as his capital. A contin¬ 
gent or body of troops was to be supplied by 
him for the service of the British, beyond which 
ho was permitted to liavo an independent army of 
nino thousand men ; and there were numerous 
minor details which gave much inllucnco to the 
British resident at Gwalior. 

Of tho family of Ilolkar, almost the same 
account may be given as of that of Scindia; inas¬ 
much as it has sprung from a Mahratta leader 
who acquired power a century and a half ago. 
The city of Indore has always been the centre of 
dominion belonging to this family—a dominion 
extending over a very wido region at some periods, 
but greaily contracted in recent times. Tho ruler 
< T the Indore territory at the time of the mutiny 
was one Mulkcrjcc Holkar, who had been ap¬ 
pointed by tho Ca utt* government at a time 
of disputed succession, in such away as to imply 
that the territory might pa>s into British hands 
whenever the Company chose. Jlolkar’a terri >ry 
is now much smaller than B.iudia , scarcely 
exceeding Wales in area. 

It will suib <\ then, to Knr in mind that the 
southern Mahratta power, that of the courts of 
. ara, had wholly fallen into B iikh 
)„imlj before tho time of tho mutiny; and that 
♦h northern power, hold by the courts of Gwalior 
and Indore, extended over a country no lu;gu* 
than England and Wuhs united. Neverthelona, 
con ;di riu 4 that that portion of central India u 

I.’ >:d by b: dehiund die Boa,., Utijprnt.ma, 

Gujarat, tho Nizam . dominions, and tho Bangor 
'nui <• r Ida 'vid r’03. ti .wis of much imp*ad 
, : . lC0 tho Bridsh that hn India andHolkur«l.onld 
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‘'^eraiila' taithfnl to their alliances at a critical 


period. 

Although Nuseerabad is properly in Rajpootana, 
of which a few words of description will be given 
shortly, the mutiny at that place may con¬ 
veniently be treated here; because it was a link 
in a chain which successively affected Neemucb, 
Indore, Mhow, and Gwalior. 

Nuseerabad is near Ajnicer, the chief town of a 
British district surrounded by the dominions of 
independent or semi-independent rajahs. Ajmeer, 
though far smaller than most of the principal 
cities in India, is an ancient and important place, 
about two* hundred and sixty miles southwest of 
Delhi; at the time of the mutiny, it was the scat 
of a British political agency; and in a ruined 
palace of the Emperor Akbar, converted into an 
arsenal, was a powder-magazine. Nuseerabad, 
fifteen miles from Ajmeer, may be regarded as tbe 
military station for that city, and for the neigh¬ 
bouring British districts ; it had an extensive and 
well-laid-out cantonment, and was the head¬ 
quarters of the corps known as the Rajpootana 
Field- force. Nuseerabad had been nearly drained 
of troops early in the }car, on account of the 
Persian expedition; but this gap was afterwards 
partially filled up. In the month of May there 
were at tbe station the 1st regiment Bombay 
lancers, the 15th and doth Bengal native infantry, 
and the 2 d company of the 7th battalion of Bengal 
native artillery. An instructive fact wa < made 
manifest; the Bombay troops remained faithful, 
while those of the Bengal anny became first rest¬ 
less, then mutinous, then murderous. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the good were not strong enough to coerce 
the had; the Bombay lancers numbered only two 
hundred and fifty sabres. Tho month of* May 
had not closed when the disturbances at Nuseer- 
al>ad began. Tho officers had been uiglitly in tho 
habit of sleeping with revolvers and sword* near 
at hand ; while the Bombay lancers patrolled the 
cantonment—so suspicious were the ^nip toms 
observed. On the evening of tho 2bth a servant 
rushed into the bungalow of one of the lieutenants 
of the 15th infantry, announcing that tbe regiment 
had risen. The officers hastened to tho line* and 
there found the regiment drawn up in companies 
—the martial array being maintained in mutiny 
as it bad been in regular drill. The men looked 
sternly at their officers; and soon wov e news 
arrived. The native artillerymen who worked 
the six guns joined the revolted— not ; etnully 
firing on the officers,but ready to do so. The 
Englishmen connected with the Lv, ° iv-men s 
e a^mere handful ? they were pov i 
• none of.the sepoys would aid them agumst r • 

. rot. Colonel Bonny, in command oi the Lombaj 
lancers, instauth hastened down, nim ' 1 ;'^' L 
mounted hia troopers, and drew them up m > 
position. Gallopiug to tho artillci) ncs ; 
finding, the gnus pointed against bno m mv 
di d-.ly ordered a charge for capturing f om, i 
charging in succo^on. '••‘■tuln *T-" - 



woode began, and soon fell mortally wounded; 

other officers led subsequent charges, but tho guns 
could not be taken. Penny then felt obliged to 
relinquish this attempt, and to hold himself in 
readiness to check tho mutineers in other ways; 
hut as the tw*o regiments of native infantry relumed 
to listen to their officers, nothing was left hut 
flight. Cornet Newberry, as well as Captain 
Spottiswoodc, fell while charging; Colonel Penny 
became suddenly ill and died in a few hours; wnile 
two or three other officers were wounded. Hjw 
perilous wero those cavalry-charges aguir>fc the 
six guns may be judged from a letrc-r wrilt ;i by 
one of the officers : i J galloped towards tho guns, 
and must havo been eighty or a hundred yards 
from them when I-began to experience tin un- 
ut sensation of bullets 'whizzing past my 
head, and saw a lot Of sepoys taking shuts at mo 
as I came along. I immediately turned my pony's 
head, and endeavoured to retreat uuder cover of a 
wall which ran in front of the artillery lines. 
Here I saw more men running up with the kind 
intention of having a crack at me; so I had to 
keep along iho parade-ground right in the line o? 
fire, and had one or two men popping at me from 
over the wall on my right. My tat (pony) went 
as fast as ever he could go, and, thanks be to God, 

carried me back in perfect safety. Off wo 

started towards the cavalry lines amid showers of 
bullets. I dodged round the first bell of arms; 
and as I passed the hells, saw three or four rnui 
behind each, who deliberately shot at in, a: wo 
passed.’ Tho ladies had been sent off from iho 
station just iu time. Tho surviving officers joined 
them beyond tho cantonment about night f *11. and 
then all hastened away. They rode forty miles 
during the night, on roads and fields an-i tocky 
hills, anti reached a placo of safety. Beau; or 
Boawur, toward nooti—hupgvy, Imd, and reti 
of everything but the clothes on their back: 

As this small body ol Bombay native cavalr 
remained stanch when the Beiwn) * O ow; wee- 
faitble. i all around them, it was doomed rMtt fi. 
make uorne public acknowledgment the 
Lord Elpbinstono, as president or governor of 
Bombay, Issued a general order on the sublcri 
thanking the trooper,, and pc : k r ,n v <n er . . 
fact that a few of them aftenviuds disgraced 
-dvos.* The oomniander-in-el dor anif w.u i> 
ordered the report of tfio transaction by Captain 
- ■ 

♦‘To mnrk tho apflrohan u wiiU wbi i h«» lu. 
report, the Ulghl Honourable Wu> Govern, r in Council vuii Oiroct 
tho lmmodifttc promotion to higher w • «n h of the until u 

officora fnJ men a* hU K*eclicofj O* Cominannor-ln - oi. f txuX y 
W pleated to nam no having in *n "‘bC'l tho'>i ..»Woa on 

G’.'i otv.nlon, nhi) thereby noui • >T-dal town., 1 ; noj iho 

Governor v.ill t*k< <*te that llhftal •ompen«uitiiiii lr , 0 r 

tht lose cf troi V ly t*banih*ncl In tbe ^niP -nun- . 
quuitly destroyed, ivh.’n th" ' »• • U K ul ' ,l >'nK'\ 

marcht 1 out to \ .. i t »* 

UaViii^ thdr own imgiunhU li» 

I'v I A » - ... , c r.ovcuior tnlumrU luu leurim! vs ill. 

roguv that oh’Vftj men t»f «i»» 1-rocce b.-l; il,. 1 . 

«-l~ a (her .i.-Ur.K ■»»>.' l..u 

< • Uovcnior in ivmi .1 '.111 in, U»» .» i In 

unworth, ul tin * nr, tu ■ .11 In - ■' < .. ,. 

■ u.llna, ulul B.'llnnlrv t I’ I. lUu wml'ici nf l n Huu r.„'lm .i, 
h.Mi cinlu 1 
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_ tbe control of the lancers when 

Colonel Penny died, to be translated into the 
Hindustani and Mahratta languages, and read to 
all the regiments of the Bombay native army, as 
an encouragement to them in the path of duty. 
Alter the English officers and their families had 
escaped to Beaur, the mutinous troops made off 
towards Delhi. Nuseerabad being considered an 
important station in regard to the control of the 
surrounding districts, a force was sent to reoccupy 
it towards the end of June ; comprising a detach¬ 
ment of ELM. 83d foot, another of the 20th 
Bombay native infantry, another of the Jhodpore 
legion, and a squadron of the 2d Bombay cavalry 
—Nuseerabad being sufficiently near Bombay to 
derive advantages not possessed by stations further 
east. 

The usual consequences of the revolt of native 
regiments followed. Nuseerabad furnished a bad 
example to Neemuch. As a village, Neemucli is 
of small cousequencc ; as a military station, its 
importance is considerable. During some of tbe 
negotiations with Scindia in past years, it was 
aertvd that the British should have a cantonment 
at thi. v pot, which is on the confines of Malwah 
and Muv ; ar, about three hundred miles south-west 
of Agra; a force in British pay was to be stationed 
there, by virtue of certain terms in a treaty, and a 
nmnll district, with the village in tbe centre, was 
made over to tbe Company for this purpose. The 
cantonment thereupon built was two or three 
mil is long by a mile in width, and comprised the 
nsii.d native infantry lines, cavalry lines, artillery 
lir. , head-quarters, offices, bungalows, bazaar, 
parade-ground, Ac. There was also a small fort 
or fortified square built, as a place of refhgc for 
the families of tho military when called to a 
distance on duty. 

Jn tho early part of June, the troops stationed 
id Neemuch comprised the 72d Bengal N. I., the 
*tli regiment of Gwalior infantry, two troops of 
hr Dt Bengal light cavalry, and t a troop of horse- 
art 1 1 Dry. Every effort had been made in the early 
v.eeJ^ ol the mutiny to insure the confidence of 
1 troops, and prevent them from joining the 
standard of rebellion. Colonel Abbott, and most 
of the officers of the 72d, as well even as some of 
fflinilien, slept within the sepoy lines, to win 
ill of the men by a generous confidence. 
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Lloyd, hastened to secure some of the Company’s 
records and accounts, and to open a line of retreat 
for fugitives along the Odeypore road, Colonel 
Abbott made such military arrangements as were 
practicable on the spur of tbe moment. The 
colonel brought bis native officers together, and 
talked to them so earnestly, that he induced them 
to swear, 4 on the Koran and on Ganges water/ 
that they would be true to their salt; while he, at 
their request, swore to his confidence in their 
faithful intentions. This singular compact, in 
which Mohammedans, Hindoos, and a Christian 
swore according to the things most solemn to them 
respectively, remained unbroken for twenty-four 
hours; who broke it, after that interval, will at 
once be guessed. During many preceding days, a 
panic had prevailed in the Sudder Bazaar ; incen¬ 
diary fires occurred at night; great numbers of 
persons had removed with their properly; the 
wildest reports were set afloat by designing knaves 
to increase the distrust; and the commonest 
occurrences were distorted into phantoms of evil 
intended against the troop:. At last, on the night 
of the 3d, the troops throw off their oath and their 
allegiance at once. Tbe artillery, disregarding 
Lieutenant Walker’s entreaties and expostulations 
fired off two guns ; the cavalry, on hearing Ibis 
signal, rushed out to join them; and the 72d 
broke from their lines immediately afterwards. 
Captain Macdonald indautly ordered into the fort 
the one wing of the Gwalior regiment which had 
been encamped ouLide, under Lieutenants Rose 
and Qurdon ; and then prepared for defonco, a 
bold and singular expedient bad just before been 
adopted by the civil superintendent; he authorised 
Macdonald to promise to the Gwalior troops, if 
they faithfully defended the fort during any 
mutiny outside, a reward of a hundred rupees to 
eacli sepoy or private, three hundred to each naik 
or corporal, live hundred to each havildar or 
r sums to tho jemadars and subadars, 
and five thousand rupees to the senior native 
otlieer, or to the one who should most distinguish 
Him cIT in preserving the loyalty of the regiment 
These arc large sums to the natives of India ; and 
the superintendent must have considered long and 
fully beforo ho promised the Company’s money 
in suoli a inanmr. All was, however, in vain. 
The Gwalior troops remained faitliiul under the 
temptation of this promise for a short time, but at 
subadar named Ileera 
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had been sent off a few hours earlier, 
hurried away with no preparations for their com¬ 
fort or even their sustenance ; while others waited 
to accompany their husbands or fathers. Very 
few had either horses or vehicles; they laboured on 
footsore to Baree, to Chota Sadree, to Burra Sadree. 
to Doogla—straggling parties meeting and separat¬ 
ing according as their strength remained or failed, 
and all dependent on the villagers for food. At 
Doogla, whore they arrived on the third night, the 
officers strengthened a sort of mud-fort about forty 


§E 


yards square, within which forty 'persons v.*cie 
huddled. After being much straitened, they were 
relieved by Brigadier Showers on the 9th. The i 
fugitive party now broke up; some returned to 
Neemuch, which the mutineers had abandoned: 
but the greater number wont to pdeyp“iv. ih< 
rana of which place gave them a hospitable recep¬ 
tion ; some of them afterwards went further west 
to Mount A1 oo or Aboo Gurh—a celcbiatc 1 ] luce 
of Hindoo pilgrimage -.o a sacred temple, and a 
sanatarium for the Europeans stationed at the 



Fort of Mnon-. 


cantonment of I)em, about forty mih -3 distant. 
TliOcC of the party who returned to NVemudi, 
ffiiuid ovevs thing devastund, tlie bungalow* an 1 
offices burnt, and the villagers .stripped of their 
stores by the mutineers, who.had afterward. 
ftartcJ off for Agra. The ofih-ers au.l their fami¬ 
lies were literally beggars ; ih.es had lost the.r nil. 

j\ T .> r.ui'opeaiu wero hilled .avo the wiic an*l 
three 'children of a sergeant, who could md Wave 


Neemuch in time. . <. 

Thus were lost to tin Bri.ish about fourteen 
hundred men and sis guns ‘at .xU: dud. ."1 
:-f':teon hundred mot} and six Rtu s at Not r. 
all .nVv.hich went <o swell th- .n^ugouf forces 
imido Delhi or < 
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that indorC w, 13 tlio residence of tho Jhif* ], p , 
tieal agent at the court of Holkar ; wl»< .k Mh.»w 
thirteen miles distant, wa> the uuliUty -taUon or 
cantonment. Tho house of tho Ihiti.di agent, and 
those of the other Europeans wore on-the oiu'i .-m 
sido of Ric town The agent, at the tin c »( i) u? 
mutiny, had an vecort of eaval \ and infmo.ij, 
hi.s disposal: but it was simply an « colt, not i 
regular military force. 'Ihc u ent, in u«t»Hti<»n to 
hi- duties connected with llollr.rs coiiT 1 '. vn llu 
immediate representative of the )'vi«isli yovern 
ment in relation to vai -nr. pAD *dau under i*-; 
protection, l»m in other points d ihvlng vu , 
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II was peaceful at that place, although 
fgitalion was visible, until the 1st of July ; 
on which day mutiny occurred. Holkar’s troops 
rose* against the English, without, as it afterwards 
appeared, the privity or the wish of the Maharajah 
himself. Two companies, set apart for the protec¬ 
tion of the Residency in the bazaar square, brought 
iwo guns to bear upon the building ; and the 
Europeans were horror-stricken at finding them¬ 
selves suddenly exposed to cannon and musketry. 
Fortunately a few men of the Bhopal Contingent 
under Colonel Travers, were on duty at the 
Re idency; and a few of these remained faithful 
long enough to allow the colonel and the other 
European officers, with their families, to escape. 
Not so the civilians, however; many of the civil 
servants, and of the clerks in tho telegraph 
department, with their wives and children, were 
butchered in cold blood. As soon as Holkar 
heard of the outbreak, he ordered some of hi 3 
own Maliratta troop3 to hasten to the Residency 
<md aid Colonel Durand ; but they told him it 
\-a-. a matter of dan (religion), and that they 
could not acl against their brethren. During tho 
next diVco davo Holkar was almost a prisoner 
in hia own palace*, liis troop3 ro3C in revolt, and 
v. t "c speedily Joined by those from Mhow, pre- 
nciitly to be mentioned; they plundered the 
tr- u'ury, \ ic Rc idoncy, and many pail 6 of tho 
t '\vn; but as ho would not countenance thoir 
proceedings, they at length marched off toward! 

This affair at Indore led to the flight 
of many European families, amid great misery. 
Tiny collected hastily a few ammunition-wagons, 
two or three bullock-carts, an elephant, and 
Sv/iio horses, and started off towards Sehoic and 
JloMingabod; escorted by a portion of tho Bhopal 
Contingent from several small stations in that 
purl of India. 

An important question arose—how was Mliow 
affected by the mutinous proceedings? As the 
ui the Nuieerabad mutiny had thrown the 
tr-oj at Ncemuch into agitation, so did the sub- 
■ ‘d events at Neemuch immedi t the 

8,J r ’^pnys at Mhow * Mliow contained a 
squadron of the same cavalry regiment, the 1st 
L-L 'J., uvo troops of which had mutinied at 
Necniuch; and in addition to these was the 23d 
1 ’haem native infantry, and a company of 
Ltr*G i artillery. Mhow presented much tho 
appearance of an English town ; having a steepled 
fill arch on an eminence, a spacloui locturo-room 
a v ll-furnbhod library, and a theatre; the can 
tnumrnt was lar* - and well appointed; ;md a 
ibr. - a uu maint linid there in virtue of ono of tin 
M < i made W'itk Holkar. This relates to the 
Mbit inti or British part of the town; tho am II 
r> live town of Mhow is a ruih and a half distaut. 
The r. f ii- .iicuL caused at this elation by tho news 
fi‘»m >- < much w:u? visible in the conduct of the 


Sr, 


troops throughout the whole of tho month of 
Juno. Colonel Platt and the other officers, how¬ 
ever, kept a vigilant watch on them, and by’ 
combined firmness and kindness hoped to sur¬ 
mount the difficulty. Captain Hungerlorcl after¬ 
wards stated that such had been the excessive 
confidence of some of the officers in their respec¬ 
tive regiments, that he could not induce them to 
strengthen the fort or fortified square, by occupy¬ 
ing it with their artillery, until almost the last 
hour before the Revolt. The fortified square had 
for some time, however, been a rendezvous for all 
the ladies and children, who slept within it; the 
officers remaining in the lines. Thus matters 
passed until the 1st of July, when Colonel Platt 
received a pencil-note from Colonel Durand, 
announcing that the Residency at Indore had been 
attacked by Holkar’s soldiers, and that aid was 
urgently needed. A troop of cavalry and a few 
guns were immediately despatched from Mhow; 
but when they had reached within four miles of 
Indore, news arrived that the Europeans yet 
living at that station were about to effect a retreat ; 
upon which the small force returned to Mhow. 
This duty tho troops performed, hut it was the hist 
they rendered. The colonel, fearing the arrival of 
mutinous sepoys from Indore, hut not suspecting 
las own men, made such arrangements as seemed 
to him befitting, bringing a European battery of 
artillery into tho fort. S’ on did the eviiis arrive. 
At eleven o’clock on that amo night tho plans 
and liopcii were cruelly di ippointed ; that terrible 
yell war. heard which so often struck dismay* into 
the h'.artJ of the European* at the various military 
stations: the yell of native troops rising in matin v. 
Lieutenant Martin, adjutant of the cavalry, while 
quietly conversing with one of the troopers, became 
the victim of that dastardly fellow; the war-cry 
arose, and the trooper turned round and shot the 
unfortunate officer without a moment’s warning. 
The other officers, hearing the report, but not 
suspecting the real truth, thought that Holkar’s 
Mahratlas had arrived ; they rushed forward to 
bead their respective companies and troops, but 
(3pO)> ami sowars alike opened fire on them. Tbc 
officers, now rendered painfully aware of their 
critical position, ran swiftly across the parade 
towards tho fort, having no time to mount their 
horses; and it is a marvel that only one of tbo 
number, Major Ilarri". commandant of the cavalry, 
was idiot by tho heavy fire poured on them during 
this run. Colonel I*latt, who was in tho fort, was 
almost incredulous when the breathless officers 
lushed in; be could with difficulty believe the 
truth now presented to bis notice—*o fully had he 
relied on the fidelity ot tho men. Coluiiol riatt 
and CnMiin Fagan ro le down to tho hues of tho 
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^^^niitincers, which gradually drove them 
from the line?, but not before they had tired the 
regimental mess-house and several bungalows; 
and during the darkness .of night, plunderers 
carried off everything that was valuable, llunger- 
ford would have followed tlio mutineers witli liis 
guns ; but the roads were too dark for the pursuit, 
and the Europeans too unprotected to bb left. * The 
remaining English officers, having now no troops to 
command/acted as a cavalry guard in support of 
the European battery in the fortified square, under 
Captain iluugerford. As all tho civilians, women, 
and children were in this place; as the square 
itself was quite'unfittcd for a long defenco ; and as 
only five native soldiers out of the whole number 
remained with the officers—tho prospect was pre¬ 
carious enough : nevertheless all did their best.; 
Hungerford collected in a few days a large store 
of provisions, and routed many of tho insurgents 
in neighbouring villages. The impulses that guided 
tho actions of the sepoys were strange)) incon¬ 
sistent; for two of the men saved tho life of 
Lieutenant Simpson, who had been on outpost- 
duty on tho fatal night, and brought him safely 
into the fort; and vet, though offered promotion 
for their fidelity, they absconded on the follow¬ 
ing morning to join their mutinous companions. 
The Europeans,, about eighty in number, main¬ 
tained their position at Mliow, uutil a force from 
Bombay arrived to rcoccupy all that region. Tlio 
ladies, there as everywhere, strove to lesson rather 
than increase the anxieties of their male com¬ 
panions. One of tho officers thus shut up in the 
extemporised stronghold sai l in a letter: ‘Through¬ 
out all this I cannot express tlio admiration I feel 
at the way tlio ladies have behaved—cheerful, and 
assisting in every way in their power. poor things, 
without servants or quarter-, huddled together; 
they have bad to do everything for themselves, 
and employ all their timo in sowiug bags for 
powder for ti e guns, well knowing the awful fate 
that awaits them if the place is taken. Tliore has 
not been a sign of fear ; they bring us tea or any 
tiling they can, and would- even like to keep 

watch on the bastions if we would let thorn. 

You should seethe state we are m—men making 
lip canister, ladies sowing j>owd-;r-bajs people 
bringing plunder recovered, artillery mounting 
trung ; all oi us dirty and tired with night-watch- 
ins : wc mount sentry-duty to take no weight ut 
it oif tho artillerymen, and snatch sleep and food 

' jtanTother stations in that part of India.ware 
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chieftains. Considered as a city or town (about 
sixty-five miles south of Agra), Gwalior i i not very 
important or interesting, being irrcgul rly limt 
'and deplorably dirty,'and possessing Tew public 
buildings of any note. It is for its hill-fortress 
that Gwalior is so famed. The rock on which the 
fortress stands is an elongated mass, a mile and 
1 a half long 1 y a quarter of a mil© in width, aud 
reaching in some places to a height of about tin 
hundred and fifty feet It is entirely isolated from 
other hills: and—partly from the natural stratifi¬ 
cation of the sandstone, partly from artificial con¬ 
struction—is in many parts quite perpendicular. 
A rampart runs round tho upper edge, conforming 
to tlio outline of tho summit. The entrance to the 
enclosure within tho rampart is near tho north 
end of the east side, in the lower pare by a steep 
road, and in the upper part by steps out in the 
-\>ck, wide enough to permit elephants to make 
the ascent. A high and massive stone-wall pro¬ 
tects tlic outer side of this huge staircase; sc'di 
gateways are placed at intervals along its ascent; 
and guns at tlio top command the whole of it. 
Within the enclosure of the rampart is a citadel of 
striking appearance, an antique palace sum. up At. 
by kiosks, six lofty round towers or bastions, 
curtains or walls of great thickness to connect 
those towere, and several spacions tanks. It i; 
considered that fifteen thousand men would be 
required to garrison this fortress completely. 8o 
striking is this rock, so tempting to a chieftain 
who desires a stronghold, that Gwalior is feliovul 
to have been a fortress during move than a thou¬ 
sand years. It has been captured and recaptured 
nearly a dozen times, by contending Hindoos Mid 
Mohammedans, in the course of centuries. The 
last cc!eb \ i 

tho Company’s forces captured it through a clevvr 
and unexpected use of ladders an-1 tv pcs during i 
dark night. In tho next sixtv-fivo years it wan 
wed snocc- - British, tl»c Jilts, 

the Mahrattas, the British again, the Mahr**.’ 
ncjaiu, and finally by tho British, according to 
tlio intricacies of troatie- and < xchatigf : <-v, 0 

1844, Gwalior has been tho lieud-quarteri oi a 
corps called tho Gwalior Coni it ig » t, <unmM .fid 
by British officers; and tbur. 11. t odd v : 
ha? virtually been placed within tho , . , c r 
the British government. B<» : .i thin union 
stronghold, there is nt Gwalior a pi ve c;d!cd ii, 0 
Laqbkar. Thai, in former times waa ihc stiuioo 
camp of tho Maharajah £ciudm—n dirty ivll.\ur»ii 
buildings, extending to ft tivul doit.uice 
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petty cliieftnius in that part of India 
t the British, and prepared to cut 
off all retreat for Europeans. It was not until 
Ilolkar had given undoubted evidence of liis 
h( iility to the routineers, that these movements 
were checked. Much more was this rendered 
manifest in Scindia’s dominions. If Seindia had 
failed uv-, the mutineers from Neemucli, Nuseer- 
ahad, and Jliausi, by concentrating at Gwalior, 
mi.'Lt have rendered that hill-fortress a second 
Delhi to tlic British. Seindia and Ilolkar both 
remained steady; it was the Contingents that 
failed. These contingents were bodies of native 
troops, paid by the native princes of the states or 
countries whose name they bore, but organised and 
officered by the British, in the same way as the 
ordinary battalions of the sepoy army. If the 
naiivo princes, for whose defence ostensibly, and 
at whese expense really, these contingents were 
maintained, wished and were permitted to have 
any independent military force of their own, that 
c -uM only be done additionally to the contingent 
which they were hound to furnish. As a conso¬ 
nance- of tliis curious system, a distinction must 
I " drawn between the contingent troops and the 
prince’s troi in. At Indore, Holkar’s little army 
well as H< Ikar’s contingent proved hostile to 
the British. Seindia was in like manner payma t v 
l"r ' double f*>rec; and the British often anxiously 
]'oudered v. bother one «»r both of these might prove 
Jiiithh'ss nt Gwalior, with or without tho consent 
of ficindia himself. Tho Gwalior Contingent, 
though connected with a Mahratta state, consisted 
ehk’ii; of Hindustani:, like the sepoys of the 
Bengal army; tin* Mahraltas formed quite a 
minority of the number. The contingent consisted 
of bl tit to arn'iB of the service—infantry, cavalry, 
run 1 artillery-—and formed a compact army. 

Th<- disasters at Gwalior began on Sunday the 
l lih of June—a* usual, on Sunday. It will he 
remembered (p. 112) that Seindia, three or four 
n e )k^ earlier, lmd offered the aid of his own body- 
vi:n which had been accepted by Mr Colvin at 
'i.'ra- that a portion of tho Gwalior Contingent 
(fairy) was also sent; tliat this contingent, 
u,u ( cr lieutenant Cockburn, was actively engaged 
be in-mi'gents in the region between Agra 
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any control over their discipline or movements. 
During fourteen years, as boy, youth, and man, 
lie liad been in great measure a pupil under the 
British resident at Gwalior; and if he remained 
an obedient pupil, this was nearly all that could 
he expected from him—shorn, as the Mahratta 
court was, of so much of its former influence. Dr 
Winlow Kirk, superintending surgeon of the con¬ 
tingent, placed upon record, ten days before the 
bloody deed which deprived him of life, a few 
facts relating to the position of the Europeans at 
Gwalior in the latter part of May and the begin¬ 
ning of June. The resident received information 
which led him to believe that the contingent— 
seven regiments of infantry, two of cavalry, and 
four batteries of artillery—was thoroughly dis¬ 
affected, both the main body at Gwalior and the 
detachments elsewhere. The brigadier command¬ 
ant shared this opinion with the resident; and, as 
a precautionary measure, all tho ladies were sent 
from the station to the Residency, a distance of six 
miles, on tho 28th of May. Dr Kirk, and most of 
the military officers, dissented from this opinion; 
they thought the troops were behaving in a 
respectful manner, and they offered to sleep among 
tho men’s liues to show their confidence in them. 
On tho 2;)ih ami 30th, the Indies returned to 
cantonment, much to the apparent delight of the 
sepoy:: at the generous reliance thus placed in 
tbern. Bitter was the disappointment and grief in 
st'ti’c for those who had trusted these mi or cants* 

It wn o:i the 1 Uh of June, wo have said, that 
the uprisin at Gwalior began. The Europeans 
had long wished for the prc-onco of a few EnglLh 
troops ; but as none were to be had, they watched 
cacli day's proceedings rather anxiously. At nine 
o’clock in the evening of the disastrous Sunday, 
the alarm was given at the cantonment; all 
pushed out of their respective bungalows, ami 
each family found others iu a similar state of 
alarm. Shots were heard ; officers were galloping 
or running past; horses were wildly rushing with 
empty saddles ; and no ouc could give a precise 
account of the details of the outbreak. Then 
occurred the sudden and mournful disruption of 
family tics; husband became separated from 
their wives ; ladies and children sought to hide in 
gardens and grass, on house-tops and in liuts. 
Then arose flames from the burning bungalows; 
and then came bands < f r< kb : epoya, hunting 
out tho poor huiiitlcs: English who were iu hiding. 
On (lie morning M that day, Dr Kirk, although 
ho had ix>t 

In VS before, nevertheless thought wi th 
ladies niul children, and 
been made for 
utbreak ; but tlie «uu, 
if whom relied fully Jn 
add not admit tliat there w\n any 
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men that*very night. Captain Stewart, 
with his wife and child/were killed, as also Major 
Sheriff. Brigadier Ramsey, and several others, 
whoso bungalows were on the banks of a small 
'river, escaped by fprding. Dr Kirk was one of 
those who, less fortunate, were furthest from the 
river. AVith Mrs. Kirk and his child, ho liid in 
the garden all night; in the morning they were 
discovered; Mrs Kirk was robbed without being 
.otherwise ill treated ; but her husband was shot 
.dead before her eyes. Thus fell an amiable and 
skilful man, who Tor nearly twenty years had been 
as medical ofliecn of the- Company—first with the 
Bundolewnd jegloh in Smde; then as a medical 
adviser to "Sir Charles Napier on matters connected 
A >ith the IicaUh of troops in that sandy region ; 
tli eh with the Bengal, troops at Bareilly; then 
with the European artillery at Ferozpore; and 
lastly, as superintending surgeon to the troops of 
"the Gwalior Contingent, who shewed their grati¬ 
tude for his medical aid hy putting him to death. 
Alter this miserable jftgUf, Mrs Kirk Bogged the 
murderers to put an end td her also.; but they 
replied: ‘No, we have killed you already—pointing 
to the dead- body of her husband. ' 

The n t of this story need not be told in detail. 
Agna was the place of refuge sought by those who 
had how to flee; aud it is some small alleviation 
. of .the crimes of .the mutineers that they allowed 
the ladies and children to depart—with their lives, 
hut with little else. Hhw.tho poor things suffered 
during five days of weary journeying; they coukl 
themselves hardly have lold ; hunger, thirst, heat, 
illness, fatigue, and anxiety of'mind accumulated 
on them. Many arrived at Agra without shoes or 
stocking.- ; and'all w v uc be;, yared of their worldly 
•posses-ions when they readied diat city. AVln n, 
shortly afterward?, Lieutenant Cockburn wrote to I 
private friends pf this <*vcnt, he had to toll, not 
otdv v of liis own mortification ns the officer of a 
disloyal corps, but ol the wreck utter. d by the 
British station at Gwalior. ‘I fear there is nb. 
chance of my ever reoo\cring any of out por- 
trtiits; fur the ruffians invari;ibh\drstroy all they 
cannot convert into’ Silver or gold. All our 
beautiful eavdeu at Gwalior, on which I spoilt a 
pood deal of money and‘care. has hern dug up; 
our houses have l>ec« tunica into cattje.sliv.ls ; 
there is not a pi.* of-ebss in the station i <'*V • 
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maintain 


altogotlieiyand his own Mahrada arim was little 
less numerous ; it was therefore a matter of critical 
importance to the,English that he remained steady ^ 
and faithful. He not only refused to saneti m the * j 
proceedings of the mutineers, but endeavoured to j 
prevent them from marching towards Agra, in 
this lie succeeded until'an advanced period of the 
autumn; for the. troops that trouble 

end of dune and the beginning of JuB were k-'se 
from Mhow and Neemuch, not the larger body 
from Gwalior. These mutineers proceeded towards 
Agra by wav of Futtchporc or Futhcpoi Hikri 
—a town famed for the vast expanse of rained 
buildings, ercctul by Akbar aod destroyed by the | 
Mahrattas; for the great mosque, with, its n 
gateway'and flight of stops; and for the sump¬ 
tuous white marble tomb, constructed by Akbar ip 
memory of a renowned Mussulman ascetic, Sheii, 
Selim Clieestee.* The battle that ensued, and the 
considerations that induced Mr Colvin to shut up 
himself and all the British in the fort at Agra, I 
will be belter treated in a later page. 

Many of the events treated in this chapter 
occurred in, or on tho .frontiers of, the region 
known as Hajpootana or Rajasthan—conct nmg 
which a few words may bo desirable. The* name 
denotes'the land of the Rajpoots. .The?<Wy-indc-n 
are a w idely spread sept of tlip Kfehctrigv* or mih- 
tary caste; but when or where they obtained a * 
separate name and character is not now known, 
Home of the legends point to Mount Ainu a? 
the original'home of the Rajpoot-. They wrio 
in tlioir greatest power seven hundred years ago, 
when Raji>oot' princes ruled ip Delhi, in Ajme* r, 
in Gojcvftt, and’in other provinces; but tlm 
Muh am mod nil conquerors drove them ou 1 of 
thr o places; and during many cvntuvirs the 
region mainly belonging to the Rajpoots hn- bc«>?i 
nearly identical v\hh that exhibited t\t Do nru- 
scnt time. This region, situated between Conlial 
India an 1 Hindu, is about twice .is l.u n 
England . and AV d.Warlike a- .. 1; t . ... u 

have ever •been;yind po>'Agin > many 
and mihioroiis forced hoy wove no mat h* i tJ[ 
ihoJVIalirallas ii tin 

this inequality that led to v the interference <»i ti J{ - 
British, who began to bo tin- tpvolo* . i-' <>c j, 
Kaipoot princes early in tlio prosen < ilv> 
Thu- protection, insured by Virion r-oiii. tuns 
to lmvc been? bom licir. ' to .tl>o H.yjpuols. wli*...,- 
coin.try lmy advanced in industry ami pr « jx. 
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a rajah, was virtually governed by 
vBriM resident; Jhodpore, under a sort of 
feudal rule, paid tribute, and maintained a 
Jhodpore legion besides a force belonging to the 
feudatories ; Kotali bore the expenso of a corps 
called the Kotali Contingent, organised and 
officered by the British; Jeysulmecr gavo alle¬ 
giance in return for protection, and so did 
Kisbengurh and many other of the states included 
iu the above list. Most of the Rajpoot states had 
a feudal organisation for internal affair ; and 
most of them maintained small native corps, in 
addition to the contingents furnished by three or 
four under arrangements with the British. For 
tlio whole of the Rajpoot states collectively an 
agent was appointed by the governor-general to 
represent British interests, under whom were the 
nu 1 officers at various towns and stations; while 
the military formed a Raj poo tan a Field-force, with 
head-quarters at Nuscerabad. 

At the extreme north of Rajpoot ana is a small 
Bri ish district named Ilurrianab, of which the 
< hief towns are IJansi and llissar. A military 
corps, called the Ilurriauah Light Infantry Bat- 
tuhwn, mutinied a few weeks after the Meerut 
outbreak, killing Lieutenant Barw’ell and other 
Europeans; tho men acted in conjunction with 
a part of the 4tli regiment irregular cavalry, and, 
a t ier a . ccno of murder and pillage, marched off 
tow ards Delhi. At Bhurtpore, on the northeast 
frontier of Rajpootana, a similar scone was 
exhibited on a smaller scale; a corps called tho 


Bhurtpore Levies revolted against Captain Alxon 
and other officers, compelling them to lice for 
tlicir lives: the mutineers, as in so many other 
instances, marching off at once towards Delhi. 
There w’ere other mutinies of small detachments 
of native troops, at minor stations in tho Mahratta 
and Rajpoot countries, which need not be traced 
in detail. 

The vast region in the centre of India has thus 
passed rapidly under review. We have seen 
Hindustanis, Bundcla3, Jats, Mahrattas, Bhecls, 
Rajpoots, and other tribes of India revolting 
against English authority; we have seen native 
princes and chiefs perplexed how to act between 
the suzerain power on the one hand, and tho 
turbulent soldiery on the other; we have seen 
that soldiery, and the attendant rabble of 
marauders, influenced cpiitc as much by love of 
plunder as by hate of the Company’s raj ; we 
have seen British officers sorely wounded at 
heart by finding those men to bo traitors whom 
they bad trusted almost to tho last hour; wo 
bavo seen ladies and children driven from their 
bungalows, and bunted like wild beasts from road 
to river, from jungle to forest ; and lastly, in this 
vast region, wo have tracked over considerably 
more than a thousand miles of country in length 
without meeting with a single regiment of British 
troops. Tho centro of India was defended from 
natives by natives; and the result showed itself in 
deplorable colours. 
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part is rugged and 'mountainous; the 
ulmoot without a hill, comprising the 
several f DoUbs between the rivers. The natural 
facilities for inland navigation and for irrigation 
are great; and these, aided by artificial channels, 
render the Punjaub one of the most promising 
regions in India. If the Boas, an affluent of the 
Sutlej, he added to the five rivers above named, 
then there arc five Doabs or tongues of land 
between the six rivers, named severally the Doabs 
of Jullundur, Baree, Rcclina, Jetch, and Sinde 
Sagur, in their order from east to west. The 
Baree I>oab, between the rivers Bcas and Ravee, 
h the most populous and important, containing as 
it does the three cities of Lahore, Umritsir, and 
Moultan. 

The population of this country is a very mixed 
one ; the Punjaub having been a battle-ground 
whereon Hindoos from the east and Mohammedans 
from the west have often met; and as the 
c-nquerors all partially settled on their conquests, 
many races arc found in juxtaposition, though 
each prevailing in one or other of the Doabs. For 
instance, the Afghans arc most y west of the 
Indus; the Sikhs, in the Baree Dual); and so on. 
The inhabitants exceed ten million:, in number ; 
nearly twowtliirds of them arc Mohammedans — 
a very unusual ratio in India. The Sikhs, how¬ 
ever, are he most interesting constituent in this 
population. They arc a kind of Hindoo dissenters, 
iiilfci'ing from other Hindoos chkffly in these three 
point —the renunciation of ca. te, the admission of 
]Ti/'Otylt r, and the practice of the military art 
i.y nearly all the males. They trace t ioir origin 
to <-ne Nanac, who was horn in 14HD in a village 
all >ut sixty miles from Lahore ; he foun led a new 
religion, or a now modification of Bralnnimsm ; 
and his followers gave him the designation of 
'/a; a or ‘ spiritual pastor,’ while tiny took 
themselves that? of Sikhs or * disciples.’ Aft 
many contests with tho Mohammedans of .0 
Punjaub, tlio Sikhs ceased to have a spiritual 
leader; but acquired temporal power—some assurn- 
. ig the general surname or tribe-name of Singh or 
iioi:,’ to denote their military prowc ■; while the 
rc d became Khalasas y adherents to the more peace* 

1 1 and religions doctrines of Nanac. Some of the 
hu J., arc Akalis, a sort of warlike priests. The 
fikln arc moio robust than tho go icrnlity of 
Ilium and im»ro enterprising; bu* they are 
Do#ro illiterate, un-1 speak a jargon composed of 
mlfitudo of laiv natp - 
lie country, and suqh the lnhabit- 
icxt to ko how the British gained 
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Lahore ; and from that time the Sikh power was 
in the ascendant. The Sikhs constituted a turbu¬ 
lent and irregular republic; holding, in cases of 
emergency, a parliament called the Guru-mata at 
Umritsir ; but at other times engaged in petty 
warfare against cacli other. ilunjeet Singh was 
ambitious of putting down these competitors for 
power. He built at Umritsir the great fort of 
Govindgurh, ostensibly to protect, but actually to 
overawe and control some of the chieftains. I 
180b lie crossed the Sutlej, and waged war again* 
some of the Sikh chieftains of Sirhind who hr. \ 
obtained British protection. This led, not to a war, 
but to a treaty; by which Ilunjeet agreed to keep 
to the west of the Sutlej, and the British not to 
molest him there. This treaty, with a constancy 
rare in Asia, the chief of Lahore respected through¬ 
out the whole of his long career: maintaining a 
friendly intercourse with the British. In other 
directions, however, he waged ruthless war. He 
conquered Moultan, then Fcshawur, then the 
Derajat, then Cashmere, then Middle Tibet, 
then Little Tibet, and finally became Maharajah 
of the Sikli3. In 1831 an interview, conducted 
with gorgeous splendour, took place between 
11 111 ijnet Singh and Lord Auckland, in which the 
governor-general . k 1 -thened the ties of amity 
with til great SiF Runjoct died in 1830, and 
his son and grn .son in 1810. From that year a 
total change affair., ensued ; competitors for tho 
throne npp ami ; ilicn followed warlike contests ; 
and then a period of sueli excessive anarchy 
and lawlessness that British as well as Sikh 
territory became spoliated by various chieftains. 
Wk wa? declared in 1 Q Ki, during which it required 
•°V the daring and skill of the victors at Moodkcc, 
Fcrozshab, Aliwal, and Sobraon, to subdue tho 
ft' rcc and warlike Sikhs. This was ended by a 
treaty, signed in March 1846; but the treaty was 
so frequently broken by the chieftains, that another 
war broke out in 1848 marked by the battles 
of Moultan, Chillianwalla, and Gujerat. Then 
cudod the Sikh power. The British took the 
Punjaub in full sovereignty dated from the 291 li 
of March 164' k Commissioners were appointed, 
to orgrmhc a thoroughly now system of govern¬ 
ment; audit was heroin that Sir Henry Lawrence 
so greatly dislinguLhed himself. I 11 le^s than 
three years from that dale, tho progress made 
towards peaceful government was so groat, that 
the court of directors enumerate 1 them in a 
eulogistic dispatch to tho governor in council. 
The progress was <110 of unintenup cd im- 
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EVENTS IN TIIE PUNJAUB AND SJLNDE. 


<^nj^^uricd among the Himalaya and its ofi- 
slibotvis one of the few regions in India which 
have suffered more from natural calamities than 
from the ravages of man; its population has 
been diminished from eight hundred thousand to 
two hundred thousand in the course of thirty 
years, by a distressing succession of pestilences, 
earthquakes, and famines. It was governed by 
Mohammedans during about live centuries ; and 
was then held by the Sikhs from 1810 till the end 
of tlicir power. Circumstances connected With 



the annexation of the Punjaub led to the argu¬ 
ment of Cashmere as a rajahsliip to Gliolnb Singh, 
one of the Sikh chieftains; he was to bo an inde¬ 
pendent prince, subsidiary to the British so far as 
concerned a contingent of troops. The two Tibet? 
were abandoned by the Sikhs before the date w hen 
British sovereignty ciosscd the Sutloj. 

For administrative purposes, the Punjaub has 
been separated into eight divisions—Lahore, 
Jelum, Moultan, Lcia, Peshawur, Jullundur, 
Iloshyapoor, and Kangra; of which the Lahoro 
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Aout a mile castx)f tlio river Raved. It . 
many large and handsomo buildings— 
r uch as the Padsliali Mosquo, said to have been, 
built by Auruugzebe, but converted into a bar¬ 
rack by Runjeet Singh, who cared little qboiu 
mosques; the Vizier Khan Mosque, oncacelebrated 
for its lofty minarets, hut afterwards desecrated by 
the Sikhs in being used as stables for horses and 
shambles for swine; the Sonara Mosque; and 
many other Mohammedan mosques and Hindoo 
temples. Beyond the limits of the city are the 
Hrgo and'once-magnificent toiiib of the Emperor 
Jelianghire; * the tomb of Anar kail iand the 
oxquisitq garden of Shalijehan, the Shalimar or 
‘House of Joy’—at one time the pride of the 
Mussulmans of Lahore, with its three marble 
terraces and its four hundred marblo fountains,. 
but afterwards ruthlessly-despoiled, of its maTblc 
by ltunject Singh, to adorn Umrithi. Ldh'ore pre¬ 
sent' every trace of having been a‘much larger 
city before the time -of the Sikh domination ; for 
the ruins'i/f palace:*, serais, and mosques spread 
*wcn a great area. Tlio city now contain^* about a 
nd inhabitants, a great declepsion 
from it„i population in former days. Considered in 
a milit ary - Lahore is surrounded l>y a brick 
wall, formerly twenty-flvo feet high. lmL recently 
le vered. Runjeet Singh ran a trench round' the 
wall, constnlctcd a lino .of works, mounted the’ 
w.-rks wbh many cannon, and clearea away mauy 
ijiins. Tbit lino of fortification -exceeds revcir 
niilca in circuit; and within tlio northwest’dtagio 
ii v fort or citadel, Containing extensive magazines 
and On ami kc storos. . \ 

.• From evidence <5dncod at dilforont times, “it 
arpeart certain tha 1 many of tho nativr troops in 
th RnnjauUwcrooognirf- ut of a chnspi ;*<jy among 
tlio ‘ Poorboalis^ by which namo the sripoys df.thu 
. e astern regions aro den own to tho inhabitants of 
the Punjaub; and that they hold themselves* 
ready to join in any 1 mutiny arising out of such 
c u q iracy. How. tho aulhoritieft * 
conspiracy, was strikingly $hmyn b 
iir:.-- at different stuiipim fcjnftodlately after ijuw.i I 
^trive t of disaster in tlio eaqibm prcAinco:* We 
all r n idly 1 .nor- in* nt Labor, o, 

Pmritatr, Kerdzpexv, JuUundur. and PUlHoUr; ( 
tho Pc hn wur region. . I 
A.nmont for tlio oitv I 
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-another, there would, at a particular" moment, be 
about eleven liumfred sepoys present ; tliey r wove 
to rise ‘suddenly, murder "tlicir officers, and seize 
the gates; take'possession of tho citadel, tlio 
magazine, and the treasury ; overpower the Euro¬ 
peans qnd artillery, only a hundred and fifty men 
in all ; and kindle a huge bonfire as a signal to\ 
Meean Mcer. All the native troops in cantonment’ 
were then to rise, seize the guns, force the central • 
jail, liberate two thousand prisoners, and then' 
commence an indiscriminate massacre of Euro¬ 
pean military and civilians. The other great 
stations in that part of the Punjaub—'Umritsfr, . 
Ferozpore, JuUundur, Phillour-^w'ero all in tho 
plot, aud the native troops at these places were, 
to rise in mutiny about the 15th of May. There 
were many proofs, in the Punjaub and elsewheVe, 
that- the plotters at Meerut began a little too 
early for their own object; the scheme.was not 
quite ripe at other places, else the English- might . 
have bc°n almost entirely annihilated throughout 
the northern half of India. 

The authorities at Lahore knew nothing of this 
plot as a whole, though . tlioy possibly observed 
.symptoms of restlessness among the native. troops. 
When tlio ’qrisis arrived, however., they proved^ 
themselves equal to the difficulties of tlioir posi-< 
tion. On the. lOtli of May, tho outbreak at Meerut ‘ 
occurred ; On the 11 th an obscure telegram reached 
Lahore, telling of some disaster : on tho 12th tpo 
real natui*o of the nlfatr became known. Kir John 
Lawren- obefbg at Rav.ul Pindee, the other aut\io- 
rittes—Mr-HCntgov»icry,_Mr M‘Lcod, MrRob^rl-,- 
Colonel MnepbTrson, ( '< louel' Lawrence (ailotliw* 
r. Wi’thib distinguished “family), Major 

0 nnmney, and Captain Hutchinson—ipstauOy , 
formod,a sort of council of war; at which thoV 
agvtifd on a p’au, which was assented to by Brigs- 
<u<r Corbett, Comipandant of the station sit Mi m 
Moor. This plan Was to consist in depriving the 
native troops of tlu 'r ammunition an*l percussion- ' 
c.locked this ken ns, and* placing m ans within the foil . 

A native officer in the Kikh polico corps, however, 
revealed to tho Authorities, the outlines of a con t 
apiracy wliloh pad como to.his knowledge; i\nd 
iho brigadier then resolved on tho complete di 
arming of tho nativo regiment*—a bold.step whore, 
he hud sq fo\v Europeans to a :sist him, Imt ear ‘ed 
out with Admirable promptitude and success. It 
so happened that a ball was to bo given that 
night * the 1 _ h) by tho military officer at Mo, an 
Met r ; the 1 ..11 u'U* rdven, but preparations -of n 
1 ‘ ■ ! •, ry different ftom ^ ttvo wero at the 
time qui.ot.ly made, wholly unknown tq tho aopnyH. 
Eailv «»n tho nu.rning U<»h, tho whffio of 
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EVENTS IN THE PUNJAUB AND SINDF. 


aiul by five companion jf the Queen’s 
lusfT At a given signal, the sepoys were ordered 
to pilo arms, and tho sowars to unbuckle sabres; 
they hesitated ; but grape-shot and port-fires were 
ready—they knew it, and they yielded. Thus 
were disarmed two thousand five hundred native 
troops, by only six hundred British soldiers. 
Meanwhile the fort was not forgotten. Major 
Spencer, who commanded the wing of the 26th 
stationed there, had the men drawn up on parade 
on the morning of that same day; three companies 
of tho 81st entered the fort under Captain Smith; 
and these three hundred British, or thereabouts, 
found it no diflicult task to disarm tho five or six 
hundred sepoys. This done, the 81st and tho 
artillery were quickly placed*at such posts as they 
might most usefully strengthen— in tho lines of 
the 81st, on the artillery parade-ground, and in 
an open space in the centre of the cantonment, 
where the brigadier and his staff slept every night. 
The ladies and children wore accommodated in 
the barracks ; while the regimental officers were 
ordered to sleep in certain selected houses in tho 
lines of their own regiments—regimonts disarmed 
but not disbanded; and professedly disarmed only 
as a matter of temporary expediency. Thus was 
Lahore saved. 

Umritsir is the next station to which atten¬ 
tion must be directed relatively to tho Punjaub. 
It was au important place to hold in due subordi- 
v. 'linn, not only «*n account of its size and popula¬ 
tion, but for a certain religious character that it 
posse-ses in tho eyes of the Sikhs. Umritsir or 
Amritsir has had a career of less than three 
centuries. In 1581, Ram Das, the fourth Gum or 
spiritual pastor of the Sikhs, ordered ft reservoir 
or fountain to ho formed at a particular spot, and 
named it - 1'uriia Saras, or ‘ Fount of Immortality/ 
This Amrita Saras or Umritsir at onco becamo a 
place of pilgrimage, and around it gradually grow 
up a considerable city. Ono of tho Mohammedan 
sovereigns, Ahmed Shalt, uneasy at the increasing 
power of the Sikhs, sought to terrify and sup pro** 
them by an net of sacrilege at Umritsir; he Mow 
up a sac rod slirino, fUlud up tho sacred jy)ol, and 
.•anpod the site to ho desecrated by slattghter- 
jp.-r pine upon it. But lie miscalculated. It 
wiii this very act which led to tho supremacy of 
tho Sikhs over the Mohanvu ' ■ ans in the J tin- 
jnubj they pmrlflcd ami refilled tip '^l 
tho shrine, and vowed uncoasm-j lioM.h y to the 
At present, tho holy pl.uc 


Mussulmans, 


at 

Umritsir is a very .arge S .,unro basin, in whieh 
Nikis batiic as other Hind-.os woul . . .", 
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height and heavy batterie:-, rising ono : bovo 
another, give it a very imposing appearance; am’ 
it has been still further : dsineol; 

occupation began. 

Directly the unfavourable nows from Meerut 
was received at Lahore, or rather immediately 
after the disarming at the last-named place had 
been effected—a company of II.M. 81st foot, 
under Lieutenant Chichester, was sen ofi r 
cckas to Umritsir, to strengthen the garrison at 
Govindgurli. It was known that this fort was 
regarded almost in a religious light in the Pun¬ 
jaub; and that if the Poorbeahv or rebellious 
sepoys should seize it, tho British would be i v ci cu 
in tho eyes of the Sikhs generally. In the fort, 
and in the cantonment near tho town, were nvo 
companies of artillery, ono European and ono 
native; together with the 59th B. N. I., and a 
light field-battery. The wing of the Queen’s 81 . 
despatched from Lahore on the evening of the 
13th of May, reached Umritsir on the following 
morning; and a company of foot-artillery, un.hr 
Lieuteuaut Hildebrand, intended fo? rhr 'our, was 
detained at Umritsir until the authorities .diould 
feel sure of their positiou. The officers of tho 59lU 
had, some time previously, discu : sed frankly v if-* 
their men the subject of the greased cartridges, 
and had ei *ouragcd them to hold a committee 
of inquiry among themselves ; the result of which 
was a distinct avowal of their disbelief in I ho 
rumours on that unfortunate subject. It ij only 
just towards tho regimental officers to say that the 
highest authorities wore as unable as them id ws 
to account or the pertinacious belief of iho sepoy a 
in the greased-cartridge theory; Sir John J t i s- 
ronco spoke of it as a ‘mania,’ which was to him 
inexplicable. With the miscellany as force > now a<* 
hand, tho authorities made no attempt to disarm 
tho native r< dnunt, but kept a watch fid rye on 
the cour/jo of events. On .the night of the an 
alarm spread that tho natiro troops at J. 
had mutinied, and were advancing on UmriUr; 
the Indies and ehihirci) wero at once «erfc j n »o 
the fort, and a small force was * onr out . a tn 0 
Lahore road, to ch»*ck the oxpeote J in i » iU f.- 
but tho alarm proved to bo false, and thorn ,.-* 
returned to llioir quarters. W»aoo was . . m\ lni 
Umritsir by tho exercise of great sacuofy. The 
Mohammedans were strong in the citv, bpt »i u , 
Sikh' were : ironed*; and Mr Cooper, the deputy- 
commissioner, succeeded in preventing <mh«-r reli¬ 
gious body from joining th» other again* tim 
British—a task requiring much knowledge «•!’ the 
springs of action among the name* in uncial. 
It was nut tho first time in t ic history «»t India 
thut tho British authorities hu-» ‘hei'ud ii 
dient to play off tho two r.h.d'' i ajmi t e;u !- 
other. 

Feruzporo was not to happily immured tl . 
Lahore and Uwribir in th ,: exciting and \ il 
week; cither because ih man* ud. wore h , i 
aide lu wuik upon, " becavise tin. mr.Jn «,r treat- 
went was nut •* ell adapted \»* tin or- um- ‘me : 






























THE EE VOLT IN INDIA :—1857. 


is not actually in tlio Punjaub; it is 
tbo towns in Sirhind, or tlio Ois-Sutlej 
state '—small in size and somewhat mean in 
appearance, but important through its position 
near tlio west bank or the Sutlej, and the large fort 
it comprises. In the middle of May,, this station 
contained II.M, 61st foot,* the 45th and 57th 
Bengal native infantry, the lOtli Bengal native' 
cavalry, about x 150 .European’ artillery,- and one 
light-horse ficld-batterv, with six fiekl-guns— a 
largo force, not required for Ferozporo itself, but 
to control the district of which it was the centre. 
IV ro/pore had been the frontier British station 
before tho annexation of the Punjaub, and had 
continued to be supplied with an extensive maga¬ 
zine of military stores. When Brigadier Innes 
heard on the 12th of May of the mutiny at Meerut, 
be ordered all the native troops on parade, that 
ho and his olficers might, if possible, judge of their 
loyalty by their demeanour. The examination 
was in great part, though not wholly, satisfactory. 
At noon on the 13th the disastrous news from 
Delhi arrived. The intrenched magazine within 
tbo fort wa;at that time guarded by a company 
of the 07th ; and the brigadier,, rendered some- 
v *b».t unt;i \ on tills matter, planned a new dis- 
P". fi«>n of ihc troops. There had been many 
1 cartridge’ meetings held among tl inch, and 
Symptom appeared that a revolt was intended. 
Tii'* r litiv ' positions of all tho military were’ 
ns follows; In ihe middle of the fort wa:; tbo 
intrenched magazine, guarded as juct stated; 
ont ddo the fort, on the west, were the officers’ 
bungalows and tho official buildings; ttill further 
to the west wore tho sepoy linos of tin* 45tb and 
57th; northward of these lines were ti c artillery 
burr i ks; still further north were the lines of the 
ravJry; oudi of the fort were the barracks of 
tbo i: u‘i r nn regiment; on the north of the fort 
wa - tlio Sudder Bazaar ; while eastward of it was 
an open plaoo or maWan, The brigadier sought 
to avert danger by separating' the two n hi 
■ '•'.’b .nt.; but tlio Queen’s 6l$fc>4nr the general 
aiiai-gpinniis of the cantonment, \vciv too far 
rlist.'mt to render the proper service at the proper 
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on guard inside. Tlii>: clearly shQwcd complicity 
to exist, A short but severe , conflict ensued. 
Captain Lewis and Major Redmond had only a 
few Europeans with the : , but they promptly 
attacked the mutineers, d *ve out the 45th, and 
made prisoners the trcachc' Yus guard of the.57tli. 
All. was now right in the fort and magazine, but 
•not in tlie cantonment. About two hundred men 
of the 45th commenced a system of burning and 
N looting; officers’ bungalows, mass-houses, hospitals, 
the church —all. were fired. Many isolated acts of 
heroism were performed by individual Europeans, 
but no corps was sent against the ruffians. Fortu¬ 
nately, a powder-magazino beyond the cavalry 
lines, containing the enormous quantity of three 
hundred thousand pounds of gunpowder, did hot- 
fall into the hands of the rebels; it might have 
done Vo, for no preparations had been made to. 
defend it. All this time the Queen’s troops chafed 
at their enforced inaction; their camping-ground 
had been so badly chosen that they dared not in 
a body attack the 45th lest the 57th should in the 
meantime surprise thorn in tho rear; and there is 
no evidence that they were ordered to do what 
any English regiment would cheerfully liavo under¬ 
taken— divide into two wings, each to confront 
a whole regiment of sepoys. Duriug tlio night 
and the following morning nearly, all the sepoys 
decamped, .-one with arms and some without. 
I'.crozporo was saved for the present ; but mutinous 
proceedings were encouraged atJullunduv, Jelum, 
and Seal Vote, by t pe of tho 45tll and 57th ; 

> bri| a her r II into <1 p u i . >r bit mL- 
man*agemeut of this aflk . had only just 
arrived to tako command of that station, and it 
may be that lie was on this account less able to 
judge correctly the merits or demerits of tbo'forces 
placed at his disposal. ' > 

Jullundnr, which gives name to the-.TulIundin 
Doab between the Sutlej and Hie Boas, {, 
another of this group of stations; It is situated 
on the high road from Umballa and Umritsir 
to Lahore; and wa' formerly fbo capital <»f an 
Afghan dynasty iu the Punjaub. 'Although shorn 
of much of its former greatne-.it is still an im- 
portnnt and llouri hing town, wiili forty tinui.-ami 
inhabitants. Jullundur rowed the new. fnun' 
Meerut on tlio llih M; y, $n.d immediately 
precautionary measures who taken. l3rig ; adH?r- 
goner.il Johnstone, the commandant, .being ah-, nt 
at tho time, n plan •• • at once formed, by Colonel 
Hartley of IT.id. 8th foog and Captain I’-iiringion, 
the deputy commission or, and agree*} f > by all the 
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EVENTS IN THE 1TNJACJ3 AND SIXDK. 


Queen's troops were marched into the 
sirllirBry lines; the guns were pointed at the lines 
of (lie native regiments in fiucli a way as to render 
the sepoys and sowars somewhat uneasy; two field- 
guns were kept with horses ready harnessed for 
movement; careful patrolling was maintained 
during the night ; and the ladies and children 
were safely if not comfortably placed in barracks 
and rooms guarded by their own countrymen. 
Captain Farrington was placed in charge of the 
civil lines, the public buildings, and the town 
generally • and most fortunate was it for him, and 
the English generally, that the native ltajali of 
Jullundur, Uundheor Singh Alloowalla, remained 
friendly. This prince had been deprived of part 
of his territory at the period of the annexation of 
the Punjaub, but the deprivation had not rendered 
him hostile to his powerful superiors; he promptly 
aided Farrington with guns and men, instead of 
throwing in his lot with the mutineers. ,1 ullundur, 
like Lahore, U mritsir, and Ferozpore, was saved 
for the present. 

Phillour, the fifth station in this remarkable 
group, was in one sense more perilously placed 
than any of the others, owing to its nearer 
proximity to the mutineers of Meerut and Delhi. 
It stands on the right bank of the Sutlej, on the 
great high road from Umballa and Loodianali to 
Fmritsir and Lahore. Phillour is of no account 
as a town, but of great importance as a military 
station on the frontier of the Punjaub, and as com¬ 
manding the passage of the grand trunk-road 
aero.** the Sutlej. At the time of the mutiny it 
had a magazine containing a vast supply of war¬ 
like material, without any European troops what¬ 
ever. The adjoining cantonment contained one 
native regiment, of which one company guarded 
the fort and magazine. The military authorities 
all over the Punjaub and Sirhind Vv'.l km »v that 
Phillour contained munitions of w r nr that would 
he most perilous in the hands of mutineers. 
Lieutenant Hildebrand, as was lately stated, was 
pent from Lahore with a company of artillery to 
Phillour ; but he stopped on the way to aid the 
operations at V mritsir. When the nows lVom 

Meerut arrival, Colonel Butler made such pre¬ 
cautionary arrangements as ha could at tlio lines, 
while Lieutenant Griffith looked watchfully after 
the fort and arsenal. Securing tli. trlograph, in 
order that the sepoys of the 3d native inlantry 
might noi tampervriih it, they comnmmcat. I with 
Jullundur, and were rejoiced to find that a small 
force vvas about to he despatched from tbat j la.v 
;; si.,.;,. rr -l i ' - S’ on 8$ the autlionl S at the 

last-named station l-ccanc aware of the -mgen, 
I'roci’cdings, they determined, V’i' fs' 
the safetv ofthoiv own station, to aid 1 .olloui tlu> 

.a telegraphic •dUccv to make such arram, a o ; 

a- would keep tho wire in working onle.; 
eent.« n o-age to LootUanali. to warn ■ the depii.y- 
'*• mml-vioior to guard the bridge ol s 
the Sully • and tin > sent u small hut eoinpin 
force to Phillour. Ill* hirer consisted of ft < e u 



ment of the Queen'.' 6th Spot, two honm-artilicry 
guns, spare men and horses for the artillery, an 1 
a small detachment of the 2d Punjaub cavalry. 
Knowing that this welcome force was or* the roa h 
Colonel Butler and Lieutenant Griffith sought to 
maintain tranquillity in Phillour during the nig]it; 
they closed the fort-gate at sunset; they placed a 
loaded light field-piece just within the gate, with 
port-fires kept burning; and the little band ol 
Europeans remained on watch all night. At day¬ 
break their succour arrived; the force from 
Jullundur, commanded by Major Baines and 
Lieutenants Sankey, Dobbin, and Probyn, marcht d 
the twonty-four miles of distance w hhout a singL* 
halt. The guns and cavalry, being intended only 
as an escort on the road, and to aid in recovering 
the fort in the event of its having be:u captured 1 y 
the sepoys during the night, returned to Jullundur. 
together with fifty of the infantry. The actual rein • 
torcement, therefore, was about a hundred of H.M. 
8th foot, and a few gunners to work the forbgums 
if necessary. The little garrison opened the tort- 
gates to admit this rcinforqemcnt—much to tin 
dismay of the sepoys in the cantonment ; for. 
as was afterwards ascertained, a plot, had bee., 
formed whereby the fort was to be quietly taken 
possession of on the 15tL of the month, ami used 
as a rendezvous for tlio sepoy regiments in tin 
Punjaub, when they had risen in mutiny, and 
formed a system of tactics in reference h> the great 
focus of rebellion at Delhi. 

Thus were the days from the IIth to the 14 h of 
May days of critical importance in the wudrn pr.L 
ot the Purgaub. Evidence almost conol . row 
obtained mat the 15th was intended to have bevu 
a day of j. rand mutiny among tho JLugal ;ep«.\ < 
stationed in that r0gi4n : the recimo al umi 
know nothing of tills ; some of them would U.Ol 
believe if, own at the time of the Jis iir.iiug; but 
the current oi boh i 1 ended in that dii \.tion ; :n »• 

' ’ordB. Th* I.kv< )i tied ul *.:•• ah . ■ ii • 

that tho Meerut outbicak occurred before Bn 
plana wore ready els.where; that cant enr.,1 
to tho British, and rightly so, •. dren-hYd i n. , 
but, if delayed five days, it would pie u J»1y h:>v’ 
been lollowo I by tho slieddin . of an amount of 
European blood frightful to cpntcrnjdau 

Ilf . iug noticed the prompt hum uioh taken 
at Lahore, Umritslt’, Ferozpore, Jullundur, 
Phillour, shortly before the middle of May . g v J] 
be useful, before tracing the emti o of ub., ^ u . nr 
revol iu some of the ctu.ern Pmjuub . 
attend to the state of nUairs in the we.-.Uru dm -i .n, 
of which Pc .Uawur was the chief city. 

Peshawur wan beyond the limits • f V.rilhh 
India until tho nuncxaii n oi ilm hum- 
Situated ns it is on the m Ti vend from ihe Imii: 
at Attoek to tin Indian Caucasus vau^e tin- 
j KhyborVn it has f.r u.ges 1*. u> r. aided w M 
• military ikmUIoAi oommunditig one ul the 
guLug of Judin The Alburn amt other 'Myhnm 
| modnn tribes* gem > dlv mml*' ihoir ivnipBobf- -mo 
I India by thin route. During Ihtv. etmiplcc.M|, M v[ 
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TIIL REVOLT IN INDIA :—1807 


^fedbrafS^litics mdwnrfare, Peshawur pucsed from 
Hands of tlie Afghans to thos^ of the Sikh?, 
and lien to -ho British, who proceeded to make it 
the head-quarters of a military division. Peshawur 
had been no ruthlessly treated by Runjeet Singh, 
after his capture of that place in 1818, that its 
lino Moslem buildings were mostly destroyed, its 
commerce damaged, and its population dimin¬ 
ished. At present, its inhabitants are believed to 
be about sixty thousand in number. The fort 
is very strong; it consists of lofty walls, round 
lowers at the angles, semicircular ravelins in 
front, faussebraies of substantial ’towers and 
walls, a wet ditch, and one only gateway guarded 
by towers; within the enclosure are capacious 
magazines and storehouses. 

When the mutiny began, the Peshawur division 
contained about fourteen thousand troops of all 
vtm . A peculiar military system was found 
noce ary in this division, owing to the largo 
pi/o »rlio:» of somi-civilised marauders among 
tlw inhabitants. The western irontieV is hilly 
throughout, being formed of the Indian Caucasus 
and the Bulitnan Range, and being pierced by only 
a It v. roads, of which the Ivhybcr Pass and the 
Boluu Pan are the most famous. These pa.:scs 
ami roads are for the most part under the control 
of hardy mountaineers, who caro very little for 
any Tegular governments, whether Afghan, fvkh, 
or Brithh, and who require constant watching. 
Many of those men had been induced to accept 
British pay a 3 irregular horsemen ; and Colonel 
(formerly Major) JEdwardes acquired great distinc¬ 
tion few his admirable management of these rough 
materials. The fourteen thousand troops in the 
Peshawur division of the Punjauh comp isod about 
three thousand European infantry and artillery, 
- thousand Bengal native infantry, three thou- 
?an l Bengal native cavalry and artillery, and a 
lew l unjaubec8and hill-men. These were stationed 
at Ty Imunr, Nowriierah, Hoti Mur dan, and the 
lion tier forts at ‘ho foot of the hills. Major-general 
1 eid v. an chief military authority at Peshawur. 
'.'n the 13th of May ho received telegraphic news 
ol ilie mutiny at M rut and of the disarming at 
l-ah :.i c, and immediately held a council of war, 
attend* d ( y himself, Biigadieii Cotton nml Neville 
t.'ljTunbcvlain, Colonels Bdwnrdiu aud Nicholson, 
l.d’.. aides was chief-commissionfi and superin¬ 
tendent of the Vmliawui* division, hcridca being 
a military officer, It was rosolved tl 
litnrv ofTtoer in the Tunjau 
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•appear. This force, it will be seen,* was made up . 
of a singular variety of troops, comprising all arms 
of the service, irregulars as well as regulars/ 
Europeans as well as natives ; but the Oudian or 
c Poorbeali * element was almost wholly absent, and 
by this absence was the efficiency of the column 
really estimated. Various arrangements were at 
the same time made for so distributing the Euro¬ 
pean troops as to afford them the best control over 
the sepoy regiments. At Peshawur itself, tlie 
Company’s treasure was sent into the fort for 
safety, and the Residency was made the head¬ 
quarters of the military authorities. 

On the 21st of May, news reached Peshawur 
that the bf>th Bengal native infantry—encour¬ 
aged probably by the withdrawal of the 27th 
foot from Nowsherah to aid in forming the 
movable column —had mutinied at Murdan on ' 
the preceding day, keeping tiiclr officers under 
strict surveillance, hut not molesting them; and 
that Colonel Spottisvoode, their commander, 

• liad pnt an end to his existence through grief 
and mortification at this act The crisis being 
perilous, it was at once resolved to disarm the 
native troops at Peshawur, or so much of them 
as excited most suspicion. This was successfully 
accomplished on the morning of the 22d—much 
to the chagrin of the officers of the disbanded 
regiment:-, who, here as elsewhere, were among 
the last to admit the probability of insubordin¬ 
ation among their own troops. The 24th, 27th 
ami Olst regiments of Bengal native infantry, and 
the Bill of light cavalry, were on thin occasion de¬ 
prived of their arms ; and a subadar-major of the 
Blst was hanged in presence of all his companions 
in arm?. The disarming was effected by a clever 
distribution of the reliable forces ; small parties of 
European artillery and cavalry' being confronted 
with each regiment, in such way as to prevent 
aid being furnished by one to another. The men 
were disarmed, but not allowed to desert, on pain 
of instant death if caught making tho attempt; 
and they were kept constantly watched by a small 
force of European?, and by a body of irregular 
troopers who bad no sympathy whnfovor \vi h 
Hindustani?. Ties done, a relieving force we ; at 
onco tent off to Murdan; a step which would 
have 1" ii dangerous whilo sepoy troops stdl 
remained so strong at Peshawur. Thu small force 
» f Europeans and irregular* was found to be suffi¬ 
cient for this duty'; it arrived at Murdan, attacked 
the mutinous 60th. killed or captured two hundred 
the rest away. Thoso informtdcnl in .nr 
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ain was organised, for the conveyance 
'ope:m troops from place to place ; the fort 
was strengthened, provisioned, and guarded against 
all surprises; the artillery park 'was defended by. 
an earthwork; and trusty officers were sent out 
in various directions to obtain recruits for local 
irregular corps—cnlistiug men rough in bearing 
and unscrupulous in morals, but who knew when 
✓ they were well commanded, and who bad no kind 
of affection for Hindustanis. Thus did Cotton, 
Xdwardes, Nicholson, and the other officers, ener¬ 
getically carry out plans that kept Peskawur at 
peace, and enabled Sir John Lawrence to send off 
troops in aid of the force besieging Delhi. Colonel 
Edwardes, it may hero be stated, bad been in 
Cidcuha in the month of March ; and bad there 
heard that Sikhs in some of the Bengal regiments 
v. crc taking their di-charge, as if foreseeing some 
plot then in preparation; this confirmed his pre¬ 
election for Punjaub troops over 1 Poorbealis.’ The 
activity in rai. ing troops in the remotest nortli- 
uc t corner of India appears to have been a 
double bene tit to the British; for it provided a 
Serviceable' body of Lardy troops, and it gratified 
the natives of the P uiwu V alloy. 'Jliis matter 
was adverted to iu a letter written by Ed warden. 

* This post (Pesliawur), ho far from being more 
arduous in fmove, will be more secure. Events 
here have taken a wonderful turn. Bering peace, 
lVdnwur was an incr - rub anxiety, now it i- 
the strongest point iu India. Wo L ive struck 
two. great blows—we have disarmed our own 
tu*o|>$, and liavc raised levies of all tlic people of 
the country'. The troops (sepoys) aro confounded; 
they calculated on being backed by 11 c people. 
The people arc delighted, and a ' otter i'jcling has 
sprung up between them and us in this enlistment 
than has over been obtained before. 1 have also 
called on my old country, the Dernjat, and it is 
quite delightful to Eee how tlie call is answered. 
1\’.o thousand horsemen, formerly in my army at 
Moulton, are now moving on different points, 
according to order, to help us in tins difficulty; 

* *id - ■ . post brings me ranonstranees from chiefs 
jin to v uy they have boon forgotten. This is really, 
giutifyui^.’ Jt may be here staled that Sir John 
Lawrence, about the end of May, suggested to 
Viicouut Canning by telegraph the expediency of 
all«f..*mg Bn. /.I sepoys to retire from the army 




gethcr to about thirteen thousand men. These 
men were thoroughly disciplined, and were ready 
at all times to encounter the marauding tribes from 
the mountains Then came the cicil police, com¬ 
prising about nine thousand men, and distributed 
over nearly three hundred thannafis or subordinate 
jurisdictions, to protect thirty thousand villages 
and small places: the men were armed with 
swords and carbines. Lastly were the constabulary , 
thirteen hundred men in the cities, and thirty 
thousand in the rural districts; these were a sort 
of watchmen, dressed in a plain drab uniform, 
and carrying only a staff and a spear. This large 
police army of more than fifty thousand men was 
not only efficient, when well officered, in maintain 
ing tranquillity, but furnished excellent recruits 
for regiments of Sikh and Bunjaubce soldiers. 

Sir John Lawreuce issued a vigorous proclama¬ 
tion, encouraging the native troops-to remain 
faithful, and threatening them with dire conse¬ 
quences if they revolted ; but from the first he 
relied very little on such appeals to the Bengal 
troops. Leaving this subject, however, and direct¬ 
ing attention to those events only which, bore 
with any weight on the progress of the mutiny, 
vu- shall now rapidly glancd at Punjaub affairs iu 
thi summer months. Many struggles took place, 
too slight to require much notice. One was 
the disatmiog of a native regiment at Noorporo. 
Another, un June PJtli, was the execution of 
twelve men at ierozpore, belonging to the 4p!h 
N. I., for mutiny after being disarmed. 

It was early in June that the station at Julian- 
dur became a prey to insm/.-m violence. Ou tlffi 
Dd of the month, a fire broke out in tho lines bP 
the Gist native infantry—a bad symptom wher¬ 
ever it occurred in those days. On the following 
night a hospital was burned. On the Gtb, tho 4th 
regiment Sikli infantry marched into the station, 
a - well as a native troop of horse-artillerv; but, 
owing to some uneasiness'display* 1 by the Bengal 
troops, the Sikh regiment was removed to an other 
station—as if tho brigadier in command were 
desirous not to offend or irritate the pelted 
’regiments .from tho east. At eleven o’clock at 
•night nu the Till, tho clo.-w of a quo 4 Suuday— 
again ffinday!—a sudden alarm of fire was gi\cn, 
and a lurid glare was seen over tho lines of the 
3C h native inkinin. The officers iudn ! to their 
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EVEN 18 IN THE FUXTAUB AND SINDE. 


cr were so dove-tAilecl with the European 
artillery, and were so well looked after by a com¬ 
pany of the 8th foot, that they could not mutiny if 
they would. All the Europeans who fled to the 
artillery barracks and lines were safe: the guns 
protected them. The mutineers, after au hour or 
two of the usual mischief, made off. About one 
half the cavalry regiment mutinied, but ns all 
confidence was lost in them, the rest were deprived 
of horses and arms, and the regiment virtually 
ceased to exist. The officers were overwhelmed 
with astonishment and mortification; sonic of 
them had gone to rest on that evening iu perfect 
reliance on their men. One of the cavalry officers 
afterwards said: ‘Some of our best men have 
proved the most active in this miserable business. 
A rough rider in my troop, who had been riding 
my charger in the morning, and had played ith 
my little child, was one of the men who charged 
the guns.’ This officer, like many others, had no 
other theory to offer than that his troopers 
mutinied in a £ panic,’ arising from the sinister 
rumours that ran like wildfire through the lines 
and bazaars of the native troops, shaking tlie 
fidelity of those who had not previously taken 
part in any conspiracy. It was the only theory 
which their bitterness of heart allowed them to 
contemplate with any calmness; for few military 
men could admit without deep mortification that 
they had been ignorant of, and deceived by, their 
own soldiers down to the very last moment. 

While a portion of the Gth cavalry remained, 
disarmed and unhorsed but not actually dis¬ 
banded, at Jullundur, the two regiments and a 
half of mutineers marched off towards Phillour, 
as if bound for Delhi. At the instant the mutiny 
began, a telegraphic menage bad been sent from 
Jullundur to Phillour, >■> break tlie bridge of boats 
over the Sutlej, ami thereby prevent tho robe!.* 
from crossing from the Funjaub info Si i hind. 

Unfortunately, the telegraphic mev igo failed to 
reach tho office' to whom it was sent. The 2d 
regiment Bengal native c. alry,m rhiUour, might, 
as tho commanding officer r.t that time thought, 
have be'cn maintained in discipline if the Jullun- 
dur mutineers had not disturbed them? but w 
the 3Gth and Cist native infantry, and the Gth 
cavalry were approaching, -11 control was ffuml 
to he lost. The telegraphic wires being cut. no 
news could reach Phillour, and thus the insurgents 
from Jullundur made their appearance "h'.lly 
unexpected—by tho Europeans, r m>t > ihe 
true pels. The ladies and families v.are at once 
hasloned olV from tho cautonuu r. to the pH 
winch lmd |u*l before been garrisoned by nkuudn. 
tow of H.M. ih loot. The office** men w nu on 
parade, where they found themselves unable to 
bring the 3d raiment to a sense of iheir duty ■, the 
men premised to keep their hand* eleai > ,lHa ' u > 
hut they would lioi fluht again it the apple. 11 ’*-1 
11 hula ii .ii.i Jullundur. Tin • liieer- t i'j ll 
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unable to encounter lour mutinous regiments in 
the cantonment. In a day or two, all tho ladies 
and children were sent off safely to the hills; and 
the cavalry officers were left without immediate 
duties. The tactics of the biigadier at Jullundur 
were at that crisis somewhat severely criticised. 
It was considered that he ought to have made 
such arrangements as would have prevented the 
mutineers from crossing the Sutlej. lie followed 
them, with such a force as he could spare cr 
collect; but while be was planning to cut oil' the 
bridge of boats that spanned the Sutlej between 
Phillour and Loodianah, they avoided that spot 
altogether; they crossed the river six miles 
further up, and proceeded on their march towards 
Delhi—attacked at certain places by Europeans 
and by Sikhs, but not in sufficient force to frustrate 
their purpose. 

Although belonging to a region oasr of the 
Funjaub, it may be well hero to notice another 
of tho June mutinies nearer the focus of dis¬ 
affection. One of the regiments that took its 
officers by surprise in mutinying was the UOtli 
L>. N. I.; of which the head-quarters had been 
at Umballa, but which was at Bhotuck, only 
three marches from Delhi, when the fidelity of 
the men gave way. One of the English officers, 
expressing his utter astonishment at this result, 
said: ‘All gone! The men that wo so trusted; 
my own n .«, with whom I have shot, played 
cricket, jun ped, entered into all their sports, and 
treated so indly V He thought it almost cruel 
to subject that regiment to such temptation as 
wbuld *be afforded bv close neighbourhood with 
the mutineers at Delhi. But, right or wrong, tho 
tcmptntioi was afforded, and proved too st:vnc 
to be resisted. It afterwards became kuo> n ilia, 
the Goth received numerous letters and mess.u . ■:* 
hum within Delhi, entreating them to join tho 
national cause against the Kaffir Peringhecs. On 
th- llth i f Juno, the sepoys suddenly rose, and 
fired a volley at a tent within which rnanv of the 
officers were at mess, but fortumuoly v lthout i :,d 
results. Many of tho officers ;u onto gal! ,pod 
I off to tho campoulsido Delhi, feeling thev • : m 

I be more useful there than with a luuSnoin 

I ligimeiit; while others staved a while, in ui - vam 
hope of bringing tho men ba<Sfc to a sense of ihoir 
duty. After plundering the mess of tin* silver 
plate and tho wine, and securing the irea«uu- 
chest, the mutineers made off for Delhi, ilcu* 

| however, a warm reception was in store lor tUoin 
i their office’s had given the alarm: and il.M 
I 9th Lanoors cut the mutineers up terribly i i u, ( 
load leading to the •Lahore date. Of tho%o who 
entered tho city, most fell in a sortie shortiv 
! afterward:. At the place where this veginr 
I been stationed, Umballa. needier diavh 
I cholera —was at w ork. We l. n clmd lluu 
| scourge tho cholera, it has beet* raging hi 
i iVightfal violence far two n >nth< (May te 
hut, thnnk God, has new In u willy* 
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•THE REVOLT IN INDIA 1857. 




They were reeling about and failing 
dead in the streets, and no one to remove them, 
!*• iu the- only time \vc have looked on it as an 
ally; though it has carried off many soldiers, 
two native offiw'rs' and si:c policemen, who were 
guarding prisoners; all fell dead at the same 
place: as one dropped, another stepped forward 
and ioolc his place ; and so on the whole lot.’ It 
was one of the grievous results of the Indian 
mutiny that English officers, in very bitterness of 
heart, ofion expressed satisfaction at the calam¬ 
ities which fell on the natives, even townsmen 
mwormected with the soldiery. 

Jelum. which was the scene of a brief but 
very fierce contest in July, is a considerable town 
on. the right bank of the river of the same name ; 
u is situated on the great line of. road from 
Lahore to Pcshawuy; and plans have for some 
litoe been under consideration for the establish¬ 
ed of river-steamers thence down through 
Muvdtan to Kurachce. Like many other places 
< n the gv at high road, it was a station for troop:.; 
anJ li many ether station?, it was thrown into 
w.aumus by doubtr of the fidelity of the sepoys 
The nth regiment Bengal native" infantry, about 
throe-four lick were stationed at Jelum/ 

hi ing vh: - i us pi cions towards tl j end of June' 
i resolved to disarm them; hut as no force 


vas .at hand to efJect this, three c inpanics of 
H.M. 24th foot, under Colonel Ellice, with a few 
horse anil’ cry, Were ordered. down from Rawnl 
Pin dec. On iho 7th of July the English. troops 
arrived, and found (lie native r ’gim mt xlrawn 
up ou parade. Whether exasperated at the 
frustration of a proposed plan of i mtiny, or 
encouraged by their strength being three that of 
the English, is not well known; but the Mth 
attacked the English with musketry directly they 
approached. This of course brought on an 
lminoikifo Imttk The sepoys had fortified their 
loo r. le, I (il ' ir walls, and secured a defen- 
mc pactiou in a neighbouring village, the 

aiiJish 1 ofriC0|if Ihc native regiment, deserted 
*m ,1 . , f,t >y lllcir ,ncn » hastened to join tho 
*‘ 11; alit n VcI 7 severo exchange of musketry 
Men took place The sepoy* fought' so- boldly,. 
* • l H»jmtod every inch so resolutely,' that it 
v fuuri'i necessary to bring.tho three guns 
1J rctpn.dtion to drive them out of tiieir 
^Otcrod positions. At Iasi th6y were expelled, 

; ” b ' ■ • i n.Lo tb ■ country; where the British, 
1° '. ' j cavalry, were unable to follow them! 
h vaj an affair altogether out of the usual 
or l* r in India at that time: inatt. d of being 
A m*. iM'tc ur a charing 6f i re ocher ouely be- 
1r«4jrrvt individual*, it was a fight in which tho 
■ ■''u* troops met the British witli in*.r/> thun 
! “ni usual r'^cdution. Tho loss in this brief 
conflict war bcvci*. Colon cl Ellice was terribly 
. » 

’ . i rilled; Lieutenants (Jtrealldlcld mid 

flif' lt. .i won ided, one in both Jega, and 

'»*h' r in i Lie 0,1)1 ; two 'ft* "liff AJid I went. 


three men wero killed ; four corporals and forty- 
three men wounded. Thus, out of this small 
force, seventy-six wore either killed or wounded. 
The government authorities at Jelum immediately 
offered a reward of thirty rupees a head for every 
fugitive sepoy captured. This- led to tho capture 
of about seventy in the next two days, and to a 
fearful scene of shooting and .blowing away from 
guns. 

.On the same day, July 7tb, wriien three com- 
. panics.of H.M. 24tli were thus engaged at Jelum, 
the other companies of the same regiment were 
engaged at Rawul Pindeo in disarming the 56th 
native infantry and two companies of the 14th. 
The sepoys hesitateef for a time,.bpt seeing a small 
force of horse-artillery confronted to them, yielded ; 
some lied, but the rest gave up‘their arms. T^*o 
Imndred-of their muskets were found* to be loaded, 
a significant indication of some murderous intent.. 

The mutiny at Sealkote, less fatal than that"at 
Jelum in reference to the conflict of troops-in fair 
fight, was- more adventurous, xnore marked by 
‘hair-breadth ’scapes’ among tbe officers and their 
families. -Sealkote is a town of about twenty j 
thousand inhabitants, in the Doub between tho ( 
■Chcnab aud the Ravcc, on the left, bank of the 
first-named river, arid about sixty milts distant, 
from Lahore. At tho time of the mutiny them 
was a rifle-practice depGt at this place. The sepovc 
shuioned at Sealkote had often been in convert- ! 
lion 'with their European officers concerning the I 
cartridge-question, aud had expressed themselves I 
satisfied v/ilh the explanations offered. Luring tho 
active operations for forming movable columns 
in Hie Punjaub, either to protect tlio various ! 
stations or to form a Delhi eicgc-army, all the 
European troops at Sealkote were taken away, as 
Vrcl 1 . s some of the native regiments ; leaving at j 
that place only the 4Cth Bengal native infantry, j 
and awing of the Oth native cavalry, in canton- j 
ment. while within tho fort were about a hundred 
and fifty men of the new Sikh levies. Thebri adicr 
commandant -as rendered very uneasy l\ this ' 
removal of. bis be. t troops ; soino of bis cithern I 
had* already''.recommended the disarming of tho 
sepoys before tho last of tlio Queen’s troops wero 
gone; but ho was scrupulous of showing any 
distrust' of tho native army; ho felt and acted 
in this matter more like a Bengal officer than 
a-Punjnub Ih.er— relying on tho honour and i 

the Poorbeah’*teoQj>8. Ilia anxieties j 

greatly increased when .bo heard, that the 14th I 
native infantry, after revoltin'* oI Join..' worj 
$ . 

had boon cut up by-a- leW rompxnuM of ti»y 
Queen V iMtli; but still tho remainder might very, 
easily tempt his own .cpo}s uhd.troopers. , Never | 
thrill, h tlio Inst 'in, almost to Hio last hour,. 

. 11 .. .IV of the T C ilTlCllU.il ollicofii full; tniS(, , tlie J 
ixm ; and oven their i ' lic . flcpt near die li u*, , 
l\,r MUllh . , . ^ 

The troop* a| r.ar to lmvo laid n pi IU i][v < 
evimng df 'he h of July, for ft mutiny on 
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EVENTS IN Tin: VI NJAVU AND SINDE. 


morning. At four o’clock on tlic Oth, 
sounds of musketry autl cries of distress were 
heard, rousing all the Europeans from their slum¬ 
bers. An officer on night-picket duty near the 
cavalry lines observed a few troopers going towards 
the infantry line3. It was afterwards discovered 
that those troopers went to the sepoys, tokl them 
‘the letters’ had come, and urged them to revolt at 
once—implying complicity with mutineers else¬ 
where; hut the officer could not know this at the 
time: ho simply thought the movement suspicious, 
and endeavoured td keep his own sepoy guards 
from contact with the troopers. In this, however, 
lie failed ; the sepoys soon left him, and went over 
to the troopers, lie hurried to his bungalow, told 
his wife to hasten in a buggy to tlio fort, and then 
went himself towards the line3 of his regiment. 
This was a type of wliat occurred generally. Tho 
officers sought to send their wives and families 
from their various bungalows into the fort, and 
then hastened to their duties. These duties brought 
them into the presence of murderous troops at the 
regimental lines; troops who fired on tho very 
officers that to the last had trusted them. Espe¬ 
cially was the mortification great among the 
Europeans connected with the 40th; for when 
they begged their sepoys to firo upon the mutinous 
troopers, the sepoys fired at them instead. A 
captain, two surgeons, a clergyman, and his wife 
and child, were killed aime d at the very beginning 
of the outbreak ; while Brigadier Brind and other 
officers were wounded. 

'There were no wanderings over burning roads 
and through thick jungle*. to record in this c:i?c; 
but a few isolated adventures may be briefly 
noticed. Two or three road • from the lines and 
bungalows to the f rt betamo spe dily marked by 
lie* ing Europe an?—.*ffi or-’, ladies, ami children—in 
Vidddos, on horseback, and «n foot—all trying to 
reach tho fort, and all attacked or puftacd by the 
trcaclu rous villain Pr Crabam, the supi i intend¬ 
ing surgeon, on tlio alarm being rai ed, drove* 
qui.kh with lik •’aughter towaids the fort; :t 
trooper rode up and shot him dead ; \ \* bereaved 
daughter seized the rein-, and, with tho *■ rp oof 
her ] u*cnt on her lap, drove into tkc nearest com¬ 
pound, screaming for help. A young lieutenant 
of tlio Pth cavalry, when it came to his turn to 
flee, had to dash past several troopers, who fired 
many shots, one only of which hit him, flo 
galloped thirty miles to Wuzceral id, wouu 
he was; and, all his property being left behind 




offer may easily bo conceived ; but. his company 
remained kind to him, for 'they saw him safely 
escorted to the fort. In one of the bungalows 
fourteen persons, of whom only three were men, 
sought refuge from the murderous sepoys and 
troopers. The women and children all cone - v pit. d 
in a small lumber-room; the three gentium*, n 
remained in the drawing-room, pistols in hand. 
Then ensued a brisk scene of firing and counter- 
firing; during which, however, only one lif** 
appears to have been lost : the love of plunder in 
this case overpowered the love of murder ; for the 
insurgents, com [jelling the gentlemen to retreat to 
their poor companions in the hinibeiwooin and 
there besieging them for a time, turned their 
attention fo loot or plunder. After t* n hours 
sojourn of fourteen persons in a small room in a 
sultry July day, tlio Europeans, finding that the 
mutineers were wandering in other directions, 
contrived to make a safe and hasty fxnr to the fin t 
a distance of upwards of a mile. Some of \bo 
Europeans at tlio station, as wo have said, were 
killed ; some escaped by a brisk gallop ; while the 
rest were shut up for a fortnight in tlio fort, in 
great discomfort, until the mutineers went away. 
There being no European soldiers at Scalkole, k • 
sepoys and sc vars acted as they pleased; llu-v 
pillaged tlr bungalows, ’exploded the magazine, 
let loose the risoners in the jail, and then start, d 
off, like otlu mutineers, in the direction of Pc :1b i. 

One of ti c most touching incidents at Scalkole 
bore relation to a nunnery, a convent of mm- 
bclonging to the order of Je ;u| Mario of Lyon, 
a Homan Catholic cstablisbrm nt ai ah gousd 
at Sirdhaua near Meerut, already brought under 
notii ■ (p 57 . The superi rat 1 j-on, r my we 
afterwards, received a lottei from on*"of Em 
1 • 1 • -'in an affecting account of tho way in 
whir.! the quiet rcligcuses were In i.ted aloui I , 
tho mutineers. 
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TIIE REVOLT IN INDIA 1857. 


.fffo ^vtho ScaJkole mutineers had taken their 
ep. rturc towards Delhi, a force was organised 


l at Jclura as quickly as possible to pursue them. 

' This force, under Colonel Browlr^Omp rised three 
| companies of II.M. 24tli foot, two hundred Sikhs, 
a hundred irregular horse, and three horse-artil- 
I lery guns. The energetic Brigadier Nicholson, 
in command of a flying column destined for 
D 41 ii, comprising the G2d light infantry, the Gtli 
Punjaub cavalry, and other troops, made arrangc- 
| monts at the same time for intercepting the 
I mutineers. It thus happened that on the 12th of 
i July, the insurgent 46th and 9th regiments when 
1 they reached the Ravee from Sealkote, found 
i themselves hemmed in; and after an exciting 
' contest on an island in the river, they were almost 
1 entirely cut tipv 

About the close of July, the disarmed 2Gth 
i native infantry mutinied at Lahore, killed Major 
Spencer and two native officers, and fled up the 
left bank of the Ravee ; but the police, the new 
levies, aud the villagers pursued them so closely 
and harassed them so continuously, that hardly 
a man remained alive. In August, something of 
1 the same kind occurred at other places in the 
Punjaub; native Bengal regimeuts still were 
there, disarmed but nut disbauded • and it could 
I not be otherwise than that the nv>n felt chafed 
; and discontented with such a state thing.-. If 
faithful, they felt the degradation e being dis- 
I aimed; if hollow in tlicir professed 1 dclity, tluy 
1 felt tho irksomeness of being closely watched 
in cantonment. At Ferozpore, on the 10th of 
Au pirt portion of the 10th native cavalry, that 
]iad before been disarmed, mutinied, and endea¬ 
voured to capture the guns of Captain Wood- 
1 cock’s battery; they rushed at the guns while 
j the artillerymen were at dinner, and killed the 
veterinary surgeon and one or two other persons; 
but a corps of Bombay Fusiliers, in the station 
at Hut: time, repulsed and dispersed them. At 
1 nr, where it was found frequently lieces- 
h ' al .' the huts and tents of the disarmed 

sopoy^ for concealed weapons, the Gist native 
in(hntry resisted this search on the 2bth of the 
1 they beat their officers with cudgels, and 

endeavoured to seize the arms of a Sikh 
' bile tlio*e men wore at dinner. They were 
foiled, and fled towards the hills; but a disastrous 
i flight was it for thorn, more than a hundred were 
h t before they could got out of the lines, a 
imudiod raid fifty more wore cut down during 
i an immediate pursuit, nearly four hundred weie 
bi wii !it in pi i - .r.Ci’H, to bo quickly tri.d and shot, 
and . .n o of the re. t were made slaves by tho 
i cm of the Kliyhcr Pa> J , who would by 

.tu mi iiiij ‘fraternise’ with them* Thus the 

Kvr»yn(i» i*r>i tl. At Urn mo»iu ■' Cutlinllv suhllcr offer, 1 w 
i i'll 1 . 1 .», w u , () l0 |lillf w « u . ; 'vo arrival nt iwcUc o’al,..\ k* do 
i no.. I ,i.v iant( we ri i. nil* Ml ’!)>»? Kimlldi 

uiUrmh.to .a In illi the fcf» , :Ur*U.lMdn. attuntt-.n, 
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regiment was in effect annihilated. There were 
then thi-eo disarmed native regiments left in 
Pcshawur, which were kept so encamped that 
loaded guns in trusty hands might always point 
towards them. 

The course of events in the Punjauh need not 
be traced further in any* connected form. From 
first to last the plan adopted was pretty uniform 
in character. When the troubles began, there 
were about twenty regiments of the Bengal native 
army in the Punjaub ; and these regiments were 
at once and everywhere distrusted by Sir John 
Lawrence and his chief officers. If hope and con¬ 
fidence were felt, it was rather by the regimental 
officers, to whom disloyalty in their respective 
corps was naturally mortifying and humiliating. 
All the sepoys were disarmed and the sowars dis- j 
mounted,assounas suspicious .symptoms appeared; 
some regiments remained at the stations, disarmed, 
throughout the whole of the summer and autumn ; 
some mutinied, before or after disarming ; but 
very few indeed lived to reach the scene of rebel 
supremacy at Delhi; for they were cut up by the 
Europeans, Sikhs, Punjauhees, or hill-men which 
the Punjauh afforded. Gladly as every one, whether 
civilian or military, acknowledged the eminent ser¬ 
vices <>f Sir John Lawrence; there were, it must be 
admits .,1 certain advantage- available tohim which 
wore utterly denied to Mr Colvin, the responsible 
chief ut the Northwest Provinces, in which the 
mutiny raged more fiercely than auywherc else. 
V\Ik ii the trouble-- began, the Punjaub was bettor 
furnished with regiments of tlie Queen’s army 
than any other part of India; while the native 
Sikhs, Punjauboe Mohammedans, and hill-morn 
were either indifferent or hostile to the sepoys of 
Hindostan proper. The consequences of this state 
of things were two: tho native troops were more 
easily disarmed ; and those who mutinied were i 
more in danger of annihilation before they could j 
get east of the Sutlej. In the Northwest Provinces i 
the circumstances ■'• ere far morq disastrous ; the 
British troops were relatively fewer; aud the 
people wore more nearly in accord wil d the bojk ys, , 
in so far as concerned national and religion-, i 
sympathies. In the Meerut military division, ■ 
when the mutiny had fairly commenced, bosi les j 
those at Meerut station, there wua only oue j 
European regiment (at Agra), against ton native 
regiments, irrespective ot those which mutinied 
at Meerut and Delhi. In tec Cawnpore military 
division, comprising tho great stations of Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, and tho whole of Oudo, there j 
was Bcarcely more than one complete European 
regiment, aghast thirty native Bengal cud Umfo . 
regiments, regular and irregular. In ill# ]>ina- J 
poor military division, comprising Benares, Patna, I 
: Glnr/eeporc, aud other large cities, together with 
i unu li governmen t \w\d.h iu tho form of treasuro 
! nu<) opium, there was m like manmr only one 

1 !b-ki h re.n .tub .r'dr d sixteen native <\,nv. 

i Tl,» vo w.v ;«t .:■* euv 1 this additional .! 
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EVENTS IN THE PUNJAUB AND SINDE. 


for raising regiments of lmr?c and 
^rffnong tribes who would sympathise buv little 
with the mutineers. 

Sir John Lawrence was at first in some doubt 
what course to follow in relation to the liberty of 
the press. The Calcutta authorities,, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, thought it proper to 
curtail that liberty in Bengal and the Northwest 
Provinces. Sir John, unwilling on the one hand 
to place the Europeans in the Punjaub in the 
tormenting condition of seclusion from all sources 
of news, and unwilling on tbe other to leave the 
news-readers at tbe mercy of inaccurate Or 
unscrupulous news-writers at such a critical time, 
adopted a medium course. lie caused the Lahore 
Chronicle to be made the medium of convoying 
official news of all that was occurring in India, 
so far as rapid outlines were concerned. The 
government secretary at that place scut every 


day. to the editor * of the newspaper an epitome 
of the most important public news. This epifutue 
was printed on small quarter-sheets of paper, and 
despatched by each day’s post to all the stations 
in the Punjaub. The effect was—that fa Iso 
rumours and sinister reports were much less 
prevalent in the Punjaub than in Bengal ; men 
were not thrown into mystery by a suppression 
of journalism ; but were candidly told how events - 
proceeded, so far as information had reached that 
remote part of India. The high character of the 
chief-commissioner was universally held is a 
guarantee that the news given in tho .epitome, 
whether little or much in quantity, would be 
honestly rendered; the scheme would have been, 
a failure under i chief who did not command 
respect and win confidence. As the summer 
advanced, and daks and wires were interrupted, 
the news obtainable became very scanty. The 



English in the Punjaul* wore placed in a most 
tantalising position. Aware that matters were 
going wrong Delhi rod Agra, at Lucknow and 
mi l;i ; 

communicate ai wu.i well nigh cut oil. A.: tbe 
cities just named lie between tlm Punjaub and 
CVMutta, nil direct eommumoation with the seat of 
government was still more coin)'letch cut off. The 
results f this wero singularly trying. k (hadually,' i 
says an officer writing from the Punjaub, “ papers 
and letters reached us from Calcutta f ■ Bombay. 

It is nut the least striking illustration of the com¬ 
plete revolution that has occurred iti Lidia, that 
the news from the Gaivciic valley— sav from 
Allahabad ami <> wnpore— wa* known in London 
Sooner than at Lab "re. "We bad been aeeU'-tonicd 
(•> receive mu daily letter* and new: papers from 
every > u-t of the empire with t! c “aim- on! dmg 
regularity in England. SuddonL •' fund 
our ,Ives separated fmm Calcutta kv two in-’uths 
of Painfully must a h ,f, r Iratcl «*i«\ 

capital to tbe w i^tcin purl— non. ( -V.. u ‘ • 
tu B'.'fub v ; painfully must il toil up the uum - 


id R liter. 

provinces of the Western coast: bIoy.1v vmir! >t 
; j m along on mule-back aero.-* the samb oi , 1C ; 
many queer twids ami unwonted turns mr t Dm/ 
hdlcr lake, many enemies must it bank- and dude, 
le fore, touch bostamped, much stain.al vith tra-.rl 
—for Indian letter-bags are not waterproof—it i 
delivered do its owner ut Lahore. . . . <s!owlv 
very slowly, the leal trulli dragged i way up tl io 
oonutry. it is onh this ver f iMjIU of be: u - uheT 
that this writer in the Punjaub has road n.iv iliino- 
like a connected account of tho fearful, tracedv 
at .Cawnporc, which, once read or heard, n'o 
Englishman can ever forget.’ 

Attention must now for n brief space m- dueri d 
to the country of Sindo or Stindu; rmt ... uiu.b 
for the pu rpnso of uavrating the progreta of mutiny 
there as fc*> show how ii happened that there were 
i few mnitffiah'. "Ut ..f-w i.i* i mu u\ could :ui> L ', 

Situlo is tho vi gin; nhi-’h hounds the lower 
• v >unse of the river Indus, also called ftmde The 
me is buppOfS.-d t ha h;vl n: c oris'n ... 

‘^mdhi or Hindi, rennett d *> ith th 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA 1857. 


t its lower apex, it enters Sinde, through 
f it flows to the ocean, which hounds Sinde on 
till south; east is Rajpoctnnn, and west IMoochis?- 
tan. The area of Sinde is about equal to that of 
England with out Wales. The coast is washed by 
the Indian Ocean for a distance of about a hundred 
and fifty miles; being, with very few exceptions, 
littlo other than a series of mud-banks deposited 
by the Indus, or low sand-hills blown in from the 
sea-beach. So low is most of the shore, that a 
•wide expanse of country is overflowed at each 
; it is a dreary swamp, scarcely observ¬ 
able from shipboard three or four miles out at 
sea. The mouths of the Indus are numerous, 
but to shallow that only one of them admits ships 
of any considerable burden; and even that one 
is subject to eo many fluctuations in depth and in 
v. eathcr, that sea going vessels scarcely enter it 
11. Kurachee, the only port in Sinde, is a 
considerable distance west of all these mouths; 
and the mercantile world looks forward with 
much solicitude to the time wdicn a railway will 
be : lined from this port to Hydrabad, a city 
placed at the head of tho delta of the Indus. This 
deb.', in natural features, resembles that of tho 
Nile rattler than that of tho Ganges, being nearly 
ifcuto of timber. On each side of the Indus, 
for :i breadth varying from two to twelve miles, 
n o flat alluvial tract, in mott place? extremely 
h riilc. Many parts of Sind© are littlo better linn 
b->evt ; puch as the Pdf, between Shikcirpore and 
the Bulan Bass, and the Tkur, nearer to the river. 
In general, it may bo said that no part of Sin 
D fertile except wlioro the Indus irrigates it; fur 
thoro is little either of rain or dew] and the 
clinmh is inten *ly hot. Camels are largely reared 
\u Kin le ; and the Sindians have abundant reason 
tu value this animal. It is to him a boast of 
burden , lie milk is a favourite artielo of diet; 
r hair i woven into coarse cloth; and it renders 
hint novvico in many other ways. 

Tho : ing race, both in 

d in their political relations. They 
) of Jut* and B clone he os, among 
traction between Hindoo and Mus- 
i good deal broken down. Tho 
warlike Mohammedans; 
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nxtu 


the time of Baber it fell into the hands of the 
chief of Oandaliar. It was then, for a century 
and a half, a dependency of the Mogul Empire. 
For a few years Nadir Shah held it; next tho 
Moguls retook it; and in 17oG Sinde fell under the 
rule of tho Cabool khans, which was maintained 
nearly to the time when tho British seized tho 
sovereign power. Although subject to Cabool, 
Sinde was really governed by eight or ten native 
princes, called Ameers, who had among them 
three distinct territories marked by tho cities of 
Hydrabad, Khyrporc, and Mcorpoor. Under 
these ameers the government was a sort of 
military despotism, each ameer having a power 
of life and death; but in warlike affairs they 
wero dependent on feudal chieftains, each of 
whom held an estate on condition of supplying 
a certain number of soldiers. Tho British had 
various trading treaties with the ameers; one 
of which, in 1832, opened the roads and rivers 
of Sinde to the commerce of the Company. When, 
in 1838, the eyes of the governor-general were 
directed anxiously towards Afghanistan, Sinde 
became involved in diplomatic conferences, in 
which the British, the Afghans, the Sindians, 
and Itunjcct Singh were all concerned. Thc.-e 
conferences led to quarrels, to treaties, to accnra- 
tions of breach of faith, which we need not trace: 
fcuflico it to say that Sir Charles James Napier, 
with power?’ of tho pen and of the sword intrusted 
to him, routed tho Sindo difficulty once for all, 


in 1848, b 


fighting 
tin 


battles which led to tho 
annexation of ilmt country to tho Company’s 
dominions. Tho former government was entirely 
put an end to; and tho ameers were pensioned 
off with sums amounting in the aggregate to 
about fifty thousand pounds per annum. Some 
of these Ameers, like other priucos of India, after¬ 
wards came to England in the hope of obtaining 
better terms from Queen Victoria than had been 
obtainable from the Company Bahadoor. 

When giudo became a British province, it was 
separated into three collcctorates or districts— 
Shikarporo, nydrahad, and Kurachee; a new 
sv cm of revenue administration was introduced ; 
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''officers; Hie squadron ;md troop commari- 
rtiro nn.?ivo* officers. brigadier uniformly 

contended that it was the * best cavalry corps in 
India; and that the efficiency of such a regimenttlid 
nqt depend so much on the number of European 
officer, as on the ip aimer in which they fulfilled 
their duties and the kind of discipline which 
they maintained amohg the men. On these points 
ho was frequently at issue with the Bengal officers^ 
for ho never failed to point out the superiority 
of tho system in the Bombay army, where men 
•we*0 enlisted irrespective of caste, and where 
there were better means of rewarding Individual 
merit. * Nationally speaking, they were not 
Sindians at all; being drawn from other parts' 
of India, in tho ratio of threo-fourth > Sloham- 
medans to one-fourth Hindoos. 

■\Vhcu tho mutiny began in rhe regions further 
east, ten or twelve permanent outposts on tin 
Sirnlo frontier were held, by'detachments of iho 
Siudo Irregular Horse, of forfcy'tp a hundred and 
twenty men each, wholly commanded by native 
officers. These men, .mid tho head-quarters at 
Jacobnbad (a camp named after tho gallant 
briqadior), remained faithful, though sometimes 
tempted by sepoys and troopers of the Bengal 
army. A curious correspondence took placo later 
in the year, through the medium of tho news¬ 
papers, between Brigadier Jacob end Mojor Polly 
on the ono side, and Colonel Sykes on tin.' other. 
The colonel had heard that Jacob ridiculed the 
greased cartridge affair, as a.matter that would' 
never be allowed to trouble his corps; .and he 
sought to shew that it u; s no subject for laughter : 

1 Brigadier John Jacob kuow.> full well that if 
ho were to order his Mohatnmcdau soldiers 1 
(though they may venerate him) to bite a 1 
partridge greased with pigs* fat, or lus ] 
caste troopers to bite a cartridge grcns» d with i 
cows’ fat, both tho one and the other w mid i 
prompt!)'* re ftwe obedience,ami in c!\ i he endea- * 
voured to enforce it, they v.mld s|n ..t him down.’ 
Jacob and Polly at once disputed tbi-; they both j 
ribaiTled that the Moliamifu*dnn& and Hindoos 
in the Sindo Horse v < aid pv\< r b mutinous on 
such a point, unless other sources of th -ati:- faction I 
exited, and unless they believed it wa a purjw > | 
done to insult their faith. v lb it wore really 
necessary,’ said the brigadier, Hn the purformanee 

Hi- brltfftdtor’a conft.»cnee in hi® i'on -t; 1 on 

th<> rwUrit obedience; And Iwwu wont to *0Vin yh-u hn 
' liro^uiaft* ware oe * molar’ In eou^act . wl Mwi no «» 

•ii Qu'.ui’a Lite>:iiai'<3? them- ‘d\f He v»'' 1 " lloT J 11 

KruplMt* InUrfnrouiUi Mr military officlom •. ■■;;;■ **• 

on.dJrlnfi tho .V.-Amituik or Mr,liannucte» r 1 *«!*'“* ' ’ 

I’a*: I hero was .real uproar, oml 

Mu>iulmai*it S 9 ®emtrk I ill su'd ih*.u ul/i n»»T ,J< 1 . .,,, 

b are Vi , c ivVri.v,. lenlAb *'*"’*"' lKr ' , 

o,.... «f«r t.nv.'llli «UI 8 |.;<» 

, i . I',, • n r i nr.a n. , iu w 

All ni i may tu»: p v.*»a w* f “ 1 • „ «... 

liOl 


of our ordinary military duty, to u \ 
fat or cows’ far, or anything else whrrttfver, not 
a word or a thought woulfi pass about tho matter 
among any members of the Horse, and the naturo 
of tho substances made use of would not be thought 
of or discussed at all, except with 'reference to tho 
fitness for the purpose to wdiich they were to be 
applied.’ Tho controversialists did not succeed 
in convincing each other ; thjsy C03 bold 

diametrically opposite opinions on a question int 
mately connected with the early stages of the 
mutiny—thereby adding to the pcrpkwiww ol 
those 'wishing to solv tho important problom: 

‘ What was the cause of the mutiny (' 

Owing partly to tho great distance from the 
disturbed provinces of Hihdosfyn, partly tu the 
vicinity of the well-disposed Bombay army, end 
partly to the activity and good organisation of 
Jacob’s Irregular Horse, Sinde was affected with 
few insurgent proceedings during tho year. At 
one time a body of fanatical Mohammedans would 
unfurl the green flag, and call upon each oilier to 
light for the Prophet. At another time, gangs «>f 
robbers and liill-mcn, of which India has in all 
ages had an abundant supply, would take advant¬ 
age of the troubled g^nto of public feeling to rush 
forth on marauding expeditions, caring much for 
plunder and little lor faith obgnV kifnh At another, 
alarms would bp givcu which induced European 
ladies add imilies to take refuge in the forts or 
qthor dejun vo positions aV Kurachoo, llyfiv ad. 
Shiharpore, ai obabad, <l r e., whore Euglhh pffioors^ 
were stationed, At huothcr, regiments r ol' the 
•Bengal army w.ouldtry to tamper wi h V fidelity 
of other troops in Sin do. But of these varied 

incidents, fbw were so serious in results as bn: I 
record bore. Ono, interesting in nmny^iarticulaTS, 
aroso out of. tho following circumsir.nce : VIk.jj 
,* mo of the Siude Ibices were >enl to J’ ha, .he 
odi Lcugal in egular cavalry arrived io ,*iipply 
their place. Tin o troopers, v hen the matins 'm>\ 
ai le.va fojir months old, endeavour. I to form a 
plan with some Bdoocher MohanumduiH r„ r i|,e 
murder of the Briti h officer, ,u the ramp t ,r 
Jacobahad. A particular lioitr n J 1U 
Auguut wiU named l\*r this 


* 1: " v 

various banda ot BoloodUcs won invited t . 4 

The plot was revealed tu Captain Morow 
who immediately confided in the two :-enn 
officers of the Sindc Irro: liar Iloilo, t'vd 


it mo mi n hm< o 
1 nc:lf* 1 |»i« f . on 
. Alia 'info or fho Jtinde 

rl I»a 


_they cho 0 , in mala oi 

r *yt»t io annoy their -nrlMlibours. or 
Wttcnce of Barring i Thu ofll*. 

Ur r hrt .n thr naino . 01 , and nr* . . 

■ 

- r . Mhi- How. that In future no tu*: I’h 1 ; V‘J* 3, ' T . 

of du? 5 *!n 4 v ffr ll<*m.' 


•irsued that the day’i pr leeedin'^ 
u^i.d, lmt tjiat the men should hold iliennv 
voadin*. 4. Many of the norih-r oluelh art*, 
sent notice to Mcrev 
planned, aunouncing th 
conspiracy, At a giv- 
Upir.^tor was gclteil, ^ 
upon him tending to Rh^vr 1 
n.cnt. having i.dlod tu “lh 
tb.' Hindu true fin hem duir 

min.-d tu murder the '• mop. 

obstacles to tlieir ).cl 'no. 
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TIIE REVOLT IN INDIA 1S57. 


,L.^W^cgime nt off their hands ; but the experi- 
etrccrioiief in the Punjauh would not have the dan¬ 
gerous present ; he thought it less likely to mutiny 
where it was than in a region nearer to Delhi. 

The troops in the province of Sinde about the 
middle of August were nearly as follows : At 
Kuvachce — the 14tli and 21st Bombay native 
infantry ; the 2d European infantry ; the depot of 
the l.:L Bombay Fusiliers ; and the 3d troop of 
horse artillery. At Hydrabad—the 13th Bombay 
native infantry ; and a company of the 4th batta¬ 
lion of artillery. At Jacobabad — the 2d Sinde irre¬ 
gular horse ; and the 6th Bengal irregular cavalry. 
At Shikarporc and Sukur, the 16th Bombay native 


infantry ; and a company of the 4th battalion of 
artillery. The whole comprised about five thousand 
natis*e troops, and twelve hundred Europeans. 

At a later period, when thanks were awarded 
by parliament to those who had rendered good 
service in India, the name of Mr Frcre, commis¬ 
sioner for Sinde, was mentioned, as one who ‘ has 
reconciled the people of that province to British 
rule, and by his prudence and wisdom con¬ 
firmed the conquest which had been achieved by 
the gallant Napier. lie was thereby enabled to 
furnish aid wherever it was needed, at the same 
time constantly maintaining the peace and order 
of the province.* 
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- le place in which to introduce two 

hbutar Mo ments concerning the military condition of 
India at the oommencement of the mutiny. All tlie occur¬ 
rences narrated hitherto are those in which the authorities 
at Calcutta were compelled to encounter difficulties without 
auy leinforccraents from England, the time elapsed having 
1/'-•<.n t n j U^ort for the arrival of such reinforcements. 

M'litarjj TJitlifums of India .—At the period of the 
ou 1 :< ak, an 1 for some time afterwards, India was marked 
out for military puri oae.s into divisions, each under 
i command of a general, brij idior, or other officer, 
renpowaiblc for all tl > man aud native, Within 

his division The names and localities of w.e divisions 
nil’ here ^iven ; on tho authority of a in tary map of 
Imbu, a.;.oMv-d at the Topographic .1 Dc *t under the 
direction of Captain Elphinstone of tho Royal Engineers, 
i'ji'l published by tho War Department. Each division 
wn regarded .n j belonging to, or nrnh.r the control of, one 
of the three presidencies. We shall therefore group them 
und*i tlr nru of tho tin- • pnridenti d cities?, and shall 
append a few words to denoto locality : 

umi>jci Calcutta covEasjirxr. 

K«re. Limit*. 

(Colcnftu and Its vicinity, and the cast 
t and northeast of Bengal. 

J Ert m tho Kcpaul frontier, southwest 
t toward* 1 Nappoor. 

J Including Oude, the Lower Doub, and 
l part nf Rtindelcnud. 

(On belli ndes of the Ncrbudda river, 
t couth of Bundclcnnd. 

(Sclndla’a Dominions, bordering on 
I Ifujpuofunu. 

iRohilcund, from the Himalaya d r »wn 
l to Afp » and tlio Junu ;i. 
tTho Cu-Snllci and Hill alatcs, norlta- 

l Eastern part t,t runjaub, from Cush- 
i mcro down to Sir lo. 

JWntotn part of Punjsub, on tho 
1 Afghan frontier. 


UNDER MADRA3 <SOV£BS?rENT.— -Continued, 
Name. limit*. 


Cltftf District* . . . ° f *'" > ™ e “ 5 '’ *° W “ r& 


Mysore Division, . 
Southern Division, 


(Scringnpatam, and the country once 
1 belonging to Tippoo S.ub. 
j Southernmost part of the Indian 
t peninsula, towards Ceylon. 


It may be useful to remark that these military divi: ions 
arc not necessarily identical in area or bound: 
the political provinces or collcctoratcs, tho two kinds of 
territorial limits lming based on different considerations. 

Armies of Indict, at the Commencement of the Mu 1 Inf .— 
During the progress of the military operations, it was 
frequently wished in England that materials wore afforded 
for shewing the exact number of troops in India when th j 
troubles be mu. The Company, to respond to thin wi:,h, 
caused an elaborate return to be prepared, from which u 
f« w eutri 3 are here nek-etui. The names and limits of the 
military divisions correspond nearly, but not exuellv to 
thooe in the above li.-t. 
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Mlliiflrjr DlvUIom. 

Nfttivr,. 

Total. 

Frc&idoney, 

. 1,214 


15,100 

Dinapoor/ 

. 1.C07 

lS.nnj 

1C.CCT> 

Cawnporo, 

2/7 

8,725 

l 1 2 

Otide, 

. 0!»3 

11,319 

12.312 

Satigor, 

. 327 

10,627 

10,051 

Meerut, . 

. 3.UDB 

18,357 

21,453 

Slrhind, 

. 4,700 

11,019 

15,819 

Lahore, . . . 

4,018 

13,939 

if : :-7 

Pcshaaur, 

. 4,01S 

13,910 

21,629 

Pegu, . . 

. 1,703 

C.*2 

2,455 


22,608 

118,Chi 

lil.Uul 

Tlio Enron'-ans in thi- 

li-.L include all grader of 

^Bicors i 

well as rank end hlo; 

and ru '011.2 

the officers ar 

■ rnelud 

ed with the native 

ivgimcnts. Tl 

-■ native 

in lir.u manner, includ* 

i all grmks 

, from hukidtu 

dov u 


T.M oOVr-BSiTEKT. 

(i; tl.o rcg.ochen fnnlicr, both sides 
1 of lltr> T.owcr lml’!«. 

Kit c.f Hind*-, ami \Tf»t of Sclndia’a 

ti'n.mCuirdi nrii.ij lo Bombay, ineluJ- 
( tllg <JuJl i A\. 

lAi-.und iJouib.* . and <|w k U lh 
i Mala'aMacu 'rriuur.t 


aepoya and owars. The runjsub, it will 
contained 10,000 troops. The troops wen 
100 .-aulonnicntiS *nrrisons, or "ther places 


i-.iurjuiiicm.-*, “ “ i * i— - -*• 1 • a. ; 

p.i-ia’iond of junk, the European* c<iDiprise l 2271 comini;- 
.b-r ed officers, 100*2 npn-commi-»ioncil mTm.r,,, and 

■ ' n 

offiotr . non-coiomioaioned officer*, and 110,617 tank 

h contain ho 


Mon-.' ?y 
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Penh nuii, 
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€25 y »J EVENTS IN THE PUN.TAttB AND SIN'DE. 

i . thu gcd (3800 troops ftachj 


\ • • 5^ I ‘..— — 

(tn* nearly 80,000 albigethep: 


MAfcfA 

ARMY,. MAY^lOj 

1857. 


Military DM sic ns. 

fcuroi>cAm. 

Natives. 

Totil. 

Crr.trc, - . . .. . 

. 1,5S0 % ,* 

0,430 

S.01D 

Mysore, . 

1.0S9 

4,504 

5,5 ‘S 

Malabar, • 4 

V G0f 

2,513 

3,117 

Northern, 

215 

C,1.C9 

C.334 

Southern, . 

*. 720 

5,718 

G,4M 

Ceded Bbtrictn, 

. * 135 

2,510 * 

2,G 4 

Soulh Muluatta, 

10 

375 

sol 

Nat; poor, . 

3(19 

3,505 

3.874 

Nizum’s, 

. 1,822 

. 5,027 

li,319 

Ttiinog and Alalacca, 

4*j 

a. 113 

2,1'.2 

Pegu, • , . . 

. 2,830 

10,134 

13,034 


10,104 

•10.7J7 

50,931 


Thin list was more fully made out than, that for the Bengal 
army; since it gave th° number- separaf ly of the dingo or.-, 
. litdit' eainlr)', hor-o-artillery, fdot-artillery, sappers ami 
miners, European 'infantry, native infantry, and veterans. 
The ratio of Kump a us to native troops was rather higher 
in the Madras army (about 20 per cent.) than in that, of 
Bengal (19 per cent) More fully made out in :ome parti 
cidars, ii was lets instructive in others; the Madras li * 
poinU’d out the location of a II tho detachments of each 
regiment, whereas tlie Bengal- lht-gave the actual numbers 
ut oa*' , b station, wit Hon; mentioning tho particular regi¬ 
ments of which th r -y wore composed. Hem: the materials 
tor comparison aix‘ not such ms thay might have been had 
the lists been prepared Qn one unifonn plan. There wore 
about 80 htations for these troops, but the places which 
\ pi omenta raised tho total to a 

much higher number. Although Pegu is considered to 
belong I * the Bengal prxsidency, it was mostly r.rvcd by 
Madras .troops. Besides the forces above enumerated, there 


were nearly 2000 Mad::-, troops oi.L c* In- ia alt :. 
: or vice in Persia and China. 


Europeans, 

Native*. 

Total. 

. 693 

3,304, 

4.030 

283 

5,108 

5,391 

1,833 

G 817 

8,055 

1,154 

0,452 

7,GOG 

2 

116 

•143 

• 1,057 

6,072 

7,159 

50 

3,312 

3,362 

5,100 

31,601 

3G,7io 
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Bombay Garrison, . 

Southern, . 

Toonah, . 

Northern, . . 

Asscerghur Fortress, 

Sinde, .. 

Bajppotanii, . 


Tho Bombay army was fo dislocated at that pori..d, by rbo 
departure of Many 14,000 trooj to Persia .it: l . tl 
the value of this table for purposes u comj irr r ounca 
much lessened. Nevertheless, it affords mean* of h —.'a ir ^ 
how many.troops were actually in India :•< the time when 
tiicir eorvu ee were most needed. On the other liaud, 
about 5000 of the troops in the Bombay presidency 
bolomi d the B -i : and Madras a 
kinds of troQps were < 1 assifi 

The regular military stations where troops took up their 
head-quarters, were about 20 in ppmber ; but the small 
stations whore mere dctadunent.s were place l neatly 
trebled this number. Tho Europeans were to the nutivo 
troops only as 16 to 100. 

then, wc find that India contained, on 
the day when the mutinies be n tro ps to th< munber 
of 288,002 in the service of the Company, of whom 
3S,001 were Europeans, .and 200,001 native*,— 10 Euro- 
pcans to 100 natives. An opportunity will occur iu a 
future page for enumerating the regiment* of wbioh these 
three armies were composed. 
























Sir Colin CiurRux. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

i 

PREPARATIONS: CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 



EFORE entering on a narra- 
K 7 ^ live of the great military opcr- 
v ations connected with the siego of 
"Delhi, and with Havelock’s brilliant 
r advance from Allahabad to C awn pore 
I'v and Lucknow, it will bo necessary to 
glance rapidly at tho means adopted by 
L t tho authorities to meet. <he difficulties arising 
v r ut of tho mutiny—by llio Indian govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta, and by tho imperial govern¬ 
ment in London. For, it must bo remembered 
that— however meritorious and indirpeneablo may 
Imvo been Iho »«n *ieoa of o who arrived in 
l. ,f i' months--f he crisis li l passed before a 
* :'de udditi mal regiment liom Kmdand reached 
the tc uo of a. ion, There was, as wo Imvo seen 


ii- tho no’ appended to the preceding chapter, 

fmXk mi! • 

force n Lidia when the mutiny b*. .u j iHoi c» wore 
aho ceru in rormflonf* of dm Quc< n s many Known 
- be at iirtcrent spots in the region lying between 
ha Cip. ofOo. i Hope on tho wed and Singa¬ 
pore on : I*?* f ; mid it deponth* ! on the mode of 


managing those materials whether India should 
or should not be. lost to tho English. There will 
therefore be an advantage in tracing the manner 
in which the Calcutta government brought into 
use the resources immediately or proximatoly 
available; and tho plans adopted by tho homo 
government to increase those resources. 

It is uot intended in this place to discus the 
numerous question* which have arisen in connec¬ 
tion with iho moral and political condition of the 
natives of India, or the relative fitness of different 
hums of government for tin’ development. <>f their 
: h ire. Certain nu» ^rs only •will bo trenud, 
which immediately affected tho proceedings ot 
those intrusted with tin* grave responsibility at 
so perilous a time 'three neb at <, , present 
themselves for notice, in relation to the i nhuttu 
govoi nmont—namely, : o military m; ; llUi , taken 
lv> oor.front tlm mulmed* \ tiin judicial treatment 
meted out to Hi cm when conquered or. captured ; 1 
nod ■ ,i- J --' Lllu;n ’ 1 r ^i..rco t»» freedom* 

,, ; v drcu. rion on Hnb ( .v«, |,huly t 0 iost-r ' 

discontent. 










PREPARATIONS: CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 


relation to military mattors. England, 
, v „ Jugular coincidence, was engaged in two 
Asiatic wars at the time whoa the Meerut out¬ 
break marked the commencement of a formidable 
mutiny. Or, more strictly, ono army was return¬ 
ing after .tlio close of a war with Persia; while 
another was going out to begin a war with China. 
It will ever remain a problem pf deep significance 
what would have become , of oui' Indian empire 
had not those warlike armaments, small as they 
were, been on tho Indian seas at the time. The 
responsible servants of tho,Company in India did 
not fail to .recognise the importance of tins problem 
—as will bo seen from a brief notice of tho plhn3 
laid,during the earlier weeks of the mutiny. 

On the 13th of May, threo days after the troubles 
began at Meerut, Mr Colvin,, lieutenant-governor 
of°tlic Northwest Provinces, Telegraphed to Cal¬ 
cutta, suggesting that tho returning forco from 
Persia should be ordered round to Calcutta, iu 
order to bo seut inland to strengthen tho few 
English regiments by which alone the Revolt 
could be put down. On the next day, Viscount 
Canning, knowing that tho Queen’s 43d foot and 
tho 1st Madras Fusiliers were at Madras, tele¬ 
graphed orders for those two regiments to be 
forwarded to Calcutta—seeing that the Bengal 
presidency was more likely than that of Madras to 
be troubled by mutinous sepoys. On tho same day 
orders were sent to Pegu to bring the dcpOt of the 
Queen’s 81th foot to Calcutta, the bulk of the regi¬ 
ment being already in or near that city. On tho 
16th, a message was sent to Lord Elpliiustono at 
.Bombay, requesting him to send round to.Calcutta 
two of tho English regiments about to return from 
Persia; another message was sent to Pegu, sum¬ 
moning every available soldier of flic Queen’s 35th 
foot from Rangoon and Moulmein ; and orders 
wero issued that all government river-steamers 
and flats in India should be held ready for army' 
u?o. On the 17th,. Lu d Harris’ at Madras tele¬ 
graphed to Canning, mom mend Jpg him to stop 
the army going to China under Lord Elgin and 
General Ashburnham,’and to render it immediately 
available for Indian wants. It was on this day, 
too. that Sir John Lawrence announced his inten¬ 
tion of disarming the Bengal . opoya in the Tun 
janb, ami of raiding'now Ponjaub regiment* in 
xlieir M oadj mul that Mr Frmb conjm.*.,m-r of 
Sinde was ordered by Lord ElphmMono to send 
1 the 1st Bombay Europeans from Kumchoe up t 10 



military command in Oudo, was raised fro 
rank of colonel to that of brigadier-general. With¬ 
out dwelling, day by day, on the proceedings 
adopted, it will suffice to Bay that,’ during tho 
remaining period of May, tho Madras Fusiliers, 
which were destined to render such good servit o 
under tho gallant Neill, arrived at Calcutta ; that 
the Queen’s 64th and TSth made their voyage from 
Bombay to Calcutta ; and that steamers were sent 
to Ceylon to bring as many royal troops a> could 
be spared from that island. 

When June arrived, tho same earnest endeavours 
were made to bring troops to bear upon tho 
plague-spots of mutiny. Orders were sent to 
transfer a wing of the Queen's 29th foot Iron 
Pegu, tho 12th Lancers from Bombay, and cavalry- 
horses from Bushirc and elsewhere, to Calcutta. 
Later in the mouth, messages were transmitted 
to Madras, commanding the sending to Calcutta 
of every tiling that had been prepared there fur 
tho. service of the expedition to China; such as 
tents, clothing, harness, and ncccssarR*; but it 
was at the samo time known that the regiments 
on that service available for India could be very 
few for a considerable time to come—tho only 
certain news being of tho 5th Fusiliers, which left 
Mauritius on the 23d of May, and tho 90tli foot, 
which hit England on the 18th of April. Towards 
the close of the month, an arrangement was mado 
for accepting the aid of an army of Ncpaulcse 
from Jung Bahadoor, to advance from KUa<* 
mandoo through Goruckporo towards Oudo—a 
matter on which Lord Canning was much cri li¬ 
cked, by tfi.se who thought the arrrugement 
ought to have been mado earlier. As soon .is 
news reached Calcutta of tltc death of General 
Anson, Sir Patrick Grant, commandcr-in-chief of 
tho Madras .my, was summoned from M id ms to 
hold tho oflico of oommandor-in . lnef of tho 
army ol Bengal, subject f > sanction from the home 
authorities. When ho had accepted thi* pro¬ 
visional appointment, and had arrived i - thlcuun, 
Sir Patrick wrote a ‘memorandum. expressing 
liia views of his own position toward . tho -upivme 
government It was to tho effect tha 
there ivas in fact no native army to rvJyupoii 
tho European army was tery small; niui ‘ 
army had to o-orate on man different points, 
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^^ypj^r-general added: ‘I am of opinion, liow- 
cnnTihat as soon as the course of events shall 
tend to allay the general disquiet, and to shew to 
■what points our force should he mainly directed, 
with the view of crushing the heart of the 
rebellion, it will be proper that his excellency 
should consider anew the question of his move¬ 
ments.’ 

As it was difficult in those days of interrupted 
daks and severed wires to communicate intelli¬ 
gence between Calcutta and Lahore, the general 
officers in the Punjaub and Sirhind made the best 
readjustment of offices they coukl on hearing of 
Anson’s death ; but when orders could bo given 
from Calcutta, Sir Henry Barnard, of the Sirliind 
division, was made commander of the force 
against Delhi; General Penny, from Simla, 
replaced General Mewett at Meerut; General 
Reid, of the Peshawur division, became temporary 
commander in the west until other arrangements 
could be made; and Brigadier Cotton was ap¬ 
pointed to the command at Peshawur, with Colonel 
Edwai'koas commissioner. Later in the month, 
when Henry Lawrence was hemmed in at Luck- 
runs h heeler beleaguered at Cawn pure, and Lloyd 
absorbed with the affairs of Dinapoor brigade, com¬ 
mand* were given to Neill and Havelock, the one 
ft-mi Madras and the other from the Persian expe¬ 
dition ; while Outram, who had been commander 
of that expedition, also returned to assume an 
important post in India. Several colonels of 
indi Ui:d regiments received the appointment of 
brigadier-general, in command of corps of two 
or more regiments ; and in that capacity became 
better known to the public than as simple 
commandants of regiments. 

When the month of July arrived, the British 
( • p in India, though lamentably few for tho 
item work be done, were nevertheless increas¬ 
ing in number; but it is doubtful whether, at the 
cud of the month, the number was as large a 3 at 
tlio beginning; for many desperate conflicts had 
i »ken phi v, which terribly thinned tho European 
ranks, Ihe actual reinforcements which arrived 
•u Calcutta during eight months, irrespective of 
*m.' plans laid in England arising out of news of 
the.mutiny, consisted of about twenty regiments, 
besides artillery, home of these had been on tho 
from England before tho mutiny began ; tho 
•:1th foot ..fri ed in March from Rangoon; none 
urri.od in April; in May arr 
hunlier.-i; in June, the 3jtb, 
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India Company’s service—all these, he it again 
remarked, were troops which reached Calcutta 
without any reference to the plans laid by the 
home government to quell the mutiny ; "those 
which came from England started before the news 
was known ; the rest came from Rangoon, Moul- 
mein, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Mauritius, Hong 
Kong, Cape of Good Hope, &c. A few observations 

may be made in connection with the above list_ 

that some of these regiments were native Madras 
troops, on whom reliance was placed to fight 
manfully against the Bengal sepoys ; that sonm of 
the Madras companies advanced inland to Bengal, 
without taking the sea-yoyago to Calcutta; that 
no cavalry whatever were included in the list; 
and that the list does not include the regiments 
wliich advanced from Bombay or Kuraclieo 
towards the disturbed districts. 

Cavalry, just adverted to, was the arm of the 
service in which the Indian government was 
throughout the year most deficient. During a long 
period of peace the stud-establishments had been 
somewhat neglected; and as a consequence, there 
were more soldiers able and willing to ride, than 
horses ready to receive them. In the artillery and 
baggage departments, also, tho supply of horses 
was very deficient. When news of this fact reached 
Australia, the colonists bestirred themselves to 
ascertain how far they could assist in remedying 
the deficiency. The whole of New South Wales 
was divided into eight districts, and committees 
voluntarily undertook the duty of ascertaining how 
many available horses fit for cavalry were obtain¬ 
able in each district. Colonel Robbins was scut 
from Calcutta to make purchases; and lie was 
enabled to obtain several hundred good strong 
horses at prices satisfactory both to tiio stock- 
farmers and to tho government. The good effected 
by the committees consisted in bringing together 
the possible sellers and tho willing buyer. 

By what means the troops, as they arrived at 
Calcutta from various quarters, were despatched 
to the scene of action in tho upper provinces, and 
by what difficulties of every kind this duly was 
hampered—need not bo treated here; sufficient 
has been said on this subject in former pages. 

Wc pass to tho second of the three subjects 
marked out, in refer'nee. to the proceedings at 
Calcutta for notice— tho arrangements for prevent¬ 
ing tho mutiny of native troops, r.r for punishing 
thoso who had already mutinied : a very important 
and anxious part of the governor- yeneralY, duty. 

Unfortunately for all classes in India, there was 
• hostile feeling towards the governor-general, 

I entertain* i by many of the European inhabitants 
I unoonnoch 1 with tho Company; they ooouaod 
I him of favouring tho natives at the expense 
I ol’ the LnglHu There was also a sentiment 
oi deep hatred excited against the natives, owing 
| to the 1 rbarous atrocities pel pett ed by the 
I mutinous t my.. m>d the rahl.Jo bndrrmshc* 

I tho unfortunate porsons at the variott militar* 

I and e ■ E station* of the Company during the 
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Hviw&dt tlio Revolt. There was at the same time 
'ascertain jealousy existing between the military 
and civil officers in India. These various feelings 
conspired to render the supreme government at 
Calcutta, and especially Viscount Canning as its 
head, the butt fur incessant ridicule and the 
object of incessant vituperation. When the mutiny 
was many months old, the Calcutta government 
gave a full reply to insinuations which it would 
have been undignified to rebut at the time when 
made, and which, indeed, would have fallen with 
little force on the public mind while convulsed 
with passion at the unparalleled news from India. 

It was repeatedly urged upon the governor- 
general to proclaim martial law wherever the 
Europeans found or fancied themselves in peril; 
to encounter the natives with muskets and cannon 
.instead of courts of justice; and to adopt these 
summary proceedings all over India, in reply, 
Viscount Canning states that this was actually 
done wherever it was necessary, and as so'on as 
it could answer any good* purpose. Martial law 
was proclaimed in the Delhi province in May.; 
in the Meerut provinco about the same time ; in 
ltohilcuiul on the fISth of the same t^onth ; in the 
Agra province in May and the early part of Juuo ; 
•in the Ajmcer district on the 12th of June; in 
Allahabad and Beharcs about the same date ; ip 
Neemueh also at the same time; in Alie v Patna 
district on the 30tli of June; and afterwards x in 
Nag poor. In the Piuijaub and Oude, governed 
by special regulations, it.was not necessary that 
martial law should be proclaimed, but the two 
Lawrences acted as if it was. Martial law, where 
adopted, was made eveu more stringent than in 
European countries; for there only military men 
take part in courts martial ; whereas in India, 
the military officers at the disposal of the govern¬ 
ment being too few* for the performance of 
such dutic at such a time, an act of the Calcutta 
legislature was parsed directly after the nows from 
Meerut arrival, authorising n ilhary* ‘officers to 
establish courts-martial f«w the trial eff mut uoerfl 
and others, and -empowering them to obtain the 
aid such courts, not only of tho Company’s 
civil servants, but‘uf iudigo-plantcp? .-.ml oihor 
Europeans of intelligence and oi independent 
position. Qn the ffbth of May, to meet the case 
of a rebellion* populace^ ' VC ‘N as a nmim.n- 
(oldierv, an uhev act was yas^d nMUorirtii* all 
tjio local executive pfVenfmmrts lo taO# »pc tal 
. sonuuigsions for the summary trial of-delmqtieuto, 
Viti, i.av.cunf life anti death in addition i 'that ul 
forfeiture of J »ropeHy-v.-|t! ! ..ut.aUi tedious 
onee to flip inlinai'jrprdretlures t> a\. tout ... 

On tlieOth of Juho a third act wn, intended 
loVcach those who, vitln.ut ae.oal y mtniy;: , or 

i' Irelling,‘Should'u'icmpt't” <• 1 1 ‘' 1 ‘ 

fii iiwtive aijnvr or should hai 111 1"- 



varying degrees of punishment acc< rding to f he 
offence. Some time afterwards a fourth act gave 
an extended application of these stringent mca.sures 
to India general]}*. In all these instances Euro¬ 
peans were specially exempted from the operation 
of the statutes. The enormous powers thus given 
were largely executed; and*they were rendered 
still more formidable by another statute, 
police-officers to artesfc without warrant persons 
suspected of being mutineers or deserters, ami 
rendering zemindars punishable if they failed to 
give early information of the presence of suspicious 
persons on their respective estates. ‘N'-i only 
therefore/ says the governor-general in council, 
‘is it not the case that martial law was not 
proclaimed in districts in which .there was a 
necessity for it; hut the.measures taken for the 
arrest, summary trial, and punishment of heinous 
. offenders of every class, civil as well as military, 
Vere far more widely spread and certainly m i 
less stringent than any that could have resulted 
from martial law.’ 

.The outcry against Viscount Canning became 
so excessively violent in connection rqV 

jcols, tliat the Court of Director 
- nations from him thereon, superadded to the 
dispatches forwarded in % the regular course. The 
one referred to the state of Calcutta; the other 
to the proceedings of special commissioners in 
the Allahabad district. A petition v\us prc^A.d 
from about two hundred and fifty inhabitants 
of Calcutta, praying that martial law should 
once be proclaimed throughout tl whole of the 
Bengal presidency; on the ground that tin- wh h 
native population was in a disaffected state, tlmt 
the native police wore a.- untrustworthy .is Ihc 
native soldiery, and that tlio Company’s cml 
authorities wore wholly unable to cope \. ini .m 
| evil of ro great magnitude. Tlio r verm . v : .d 
in council declined to accede to this request lie 
urrcd in re; dy—t hftt there was no <\ iden ’ th«. 
naii\o population of Bengal being m dhuRvUd 
a State ns to render martial law imct-.-mr' • Mm, 
MU.-!, lau- had ahvaly been enforced in tho ,mrtl - 
■west provinces, whero the luutjnocs were eliiwli 

congngafotl; that in IV,,,al . 1 ,, ,.,, hc ,, J 

‘ 

be strong enough to quell ordinary dr an i, MK 
that, as all his European troops were wanted t«* 
confront the mutinous sopoys. be hut none 
Spare for ordinary police dunes; and ih a j,i 
Calcutta especially, where a zealous v.-luniu- 
guard had been organised, the peace migin . s p,. 
be preserved bv ordinary watchfulness the 
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dicre else. In about forty (lay3 a 
hundred and seventy natives -were tried, of whom 
a hundred wero put to death. When a detailed 
r of the proceedings reached Calcutta grave 

doubt r woro entertained whether the otfencoB 
generally were proportionate to the punishment. 
Many persons had been put to death for having 
plundered property iu their possession, without 
being accused of having actually been engaged in 
mutiny; somo wero put to death for obtaining 
by threats salary that was not duo to them from 
the revenue establishments ; several others for 
1 robbing their masters,’and some for 1 plundering 
dalt ;* six were condemned to death in one day for 
having in their possession more rupees than they 
could or would account for. The question forced 
itself on Lord Canning’s attention, whether such 
offences and such punishments as these wero 
intended to he met by the extraordinary tribunals 
cstaMbbod in time of danger. The culprits might 
have been and probably were rogues*, but it did 
n X follow that they deserved death at the hands 
o *’ civilian*, irrespective of military proceedings. 
The Calcutta authorities considered, from all the 
information that reached them, that these large 
powers ‘ had been in some cases unjustly and reck- 
lcsslj used; that the indiscriminate hanging, not 
only of persons of all shades of guilt, but of those 
whose guilt was at tho least very doubtful, and tho 
liming r of villages, whereby 

tLO innocent a* well a.s the guilty, without regard 
to ago or box, wire indiscriminately punished, and 
in home instances sacrificed/ were unjustifiable. 
Tt further be aiuu manifest that 'the proceedings 
«<C the officers of government had given colour to 
tiiu rumour, which was industriously spread and 
el - Mul"iwl t y received iu all parts of tho country, 
iL.it tho government meditated a general bloody 
I" ‘Ofioti of Mohammedan* and Hindoos in 

v* \ t r »r tho crime* of tho hepoyi, and only 

n\, j. . ' the arrival of European troops to put this 
into execution.’ This led the go vein or¬ 
gan nu to is ue a resolution on the 31st of July, 
containing doubled instructions for tho guidance 
of civil oflicei: in tho apprehension, trial, and 
pujirhi»:i:n(. of natives charged witli or suspected 
° k oftuiKH’3. This rciolution was interpreted by 
tlii« onj. n 11 (; of Viscount Canning as a cUook 

fil'Oi! dl iIjo her ,rig who were fighting tho battles 
"1 U"J i.ritihli Rgainst the mutinous natives; but 
n was afterward* clearly shewn that tho reBolu- 
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that the rule of the licuteuant-governor was little 
better than a name, a now government was 
formed called tho Central Province^, comprising 
the regions of Goruckporo, Benares, Allahabad, 
the Lower Doab, Bundolouud, and Saugor, and 
placed under the lieutenant-governorship of Mr 
Grant, who had until that timo been one of the 
members of the supreme council. A rumour 
reached London, and was there credited three 
months before Viscouut Canning knew aught con¬ 
cerning it, that ‘Mr Grant had liberated a hundred 
and fifty mutineers or rebels placed in confinement 
by Brigadier-general Neill.’ as a consequence of 
this rumour, it w&s often asserted in London 
that Mr Grant was more friendly to the native 
mutineers than to the British soldiery. Knowing 
the gross improbability of such a story, Viscount 
Canning at once appealed to the best authority on 
the subject—Mr Grant himself. It then appeared 
that the lieutenant-governor had never pardoned 
or released a single person seized by Neill or any 
other military authority; that he had never com¬ 
muted or altered a single seuteneo passed by such 
authorities; that he had never written to or even 
seen Neill; that he had neither found fault v.ith, 
nor commented upon, any of that general’s pro¬ 
ceedings—in short, the charge was an unmitigated, 
unrelieved falsehood from beginning to end. Asa 
mere canard, the governor-general would not have 
noiiced it; but the calumny assumed historical 
importance when it affected public opinion in 
England during a period of several months. 

AVe now arrive at tlie ihird subject marked out 
—the attitude of the Indian government towards 
tho European population. It ha3 been shewn in 
former chapters that, when the mutinies began, 
addresses were presented from various classes of 
persons at Calcutta, somo expressing alarm, but ull 
declaratory of loyalty. Similar declarations were 
made at Madras and Bombay—two cities of which 
we h vo said little, because they were happily 
exempt from insurgent dillicultics. A few line.; 
will suffice to shew the relation between these two 
cities and Calcutta, as seats of presidential govern¬ 
ment. Madras is situated on tlio east coast, far 
duwn towards Ceylon—perhaps tho worst port in 
the world for the arrival and doj arture of shipping, 
on account of the peculiar snvi that rngca near tho 

shore. Port 8t George, tho original < lilenu-nt, i. 
the nucleus around which have collected the house* 
and buildings which now constitute Madras. As 
CtilciOta is called * fort Wilhftni iu official tlocu- 
ignated ‘Fort Bt Goovge/ 
ipal streets out of the fort constitute 
Town/ Bombay, on tho opposite coiut, 
f a splendid harbour that oifeit cxnitos 1 Ho 

the Madras inhabitant*. Tho city is bind 
(jJ . (hr< e islands, whi h nn t-o connected 
ways uti l ••iru - oil'd ruction ; ir* to encloM 
, a u harbour. Ncvuthekiw' Mudrtw 
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is concerned, both cities may pass with¬ 
out further description. Each was a metropolis, 
in all that concerned military, judicial, and civil 
proceedings ; and each remained in peace' during 
. tho mutiny, chiefly owing to the native armies of 
Madras and Bombay being formed of more man¬ 
ageable materials than that of Bengal. Lord 
Harris at the one city, and Lord Elpliinstone at 
tho other, received numerous declarations of loyalty 
from tho natives; and were enabled to render 
military service to the governor-gen oral, rather 
than seek aid from him. 

In Calcutta, there was more difficulty than in 
' Madras and Bombay.- Tho government had to. 
defend itself against Europeans as well as natives. 
it has already been stated ihat great hostility was 
shewn towards this government by resident Euro¬ 
peans not belonging to the Company’s service. On 
the one side, the Company was accused of regarding 
India as a golden egg belonging to its own servants ; 
on the other, tho Company sometimes complained 
that missionaries and newspapers encouraged dis¬ 
affection among the natives. This had been a 
standing quarrel long before the mutiny broke out. 
As ministers ofYeHgion, missionaries of various 
Christian denominations were' allowed to pur-ue 
their labours, but without direct encouragement. 
They naturally sympathised with the natives; but, 
however pure may Liavo been their motive, it must 
bo admitted that tho missionaries often employed 
language that tended to place* the Company and 
the natives in tho antagonistic position of the 
injurers and*the injured. In September lSf»G 
I certain missionaries in tho Bengal presidency 
presented a memorial, sotting fori h in ..trong M m * 
tlio deplorable social condition of the natives— 
enumerating a icrics of abuse Hi nnd dofot (i in 
(ho Indian government; and recommending-the 
appointment of a commlnuiou of inquiry, to com¬ 
prise men of independent minds,' unbins ed by 
official or local prejudices. XT'- all rad abuso.i 
bore relation to the police and judicial systems, 
gong-robberies, disputes about unsettled hound* 
arM, tho use of torture f<> extort confession, 

' tin zemhideiry system and many - ho The 
memorialists asserted Lied if remedied w*n. n*»t 
‘peodilv applied toother abuse*, the i-rm'lt v-oui i 
be nllsasIrons, as ‘the discontent-«r. the rural 
population is dally incMJtdng, and a hv.u r l«. i.i* 

of hatred toward their rulevsi^ her,.' f« ; .vu..e . a 

in thc : r minds.’ Mr Halliday, l,e«te«mt;^rm.or 
of BcnMiu reply to the momovin , poiutcd out , ,, 
singular <*Uin of the muatotm*. to n»k« any 
ev^n til most brief nunliun M the i»mfr-ms moa- 
nrea undertaken by th, governmen . 

U,everr evince,-plained ,i; t^o.ooy ex . t -.^ a 

uno-sldcd tendency inimical to 'he cuds ’ J , - 
H. declined to accede to fho appoint.,uut of u 
coiqmi^siun ou lii’usc grounds, 
denying tho existence of 8 m ^ s ' ,c .^ . l f ru ^ ti. u 
r*.*vomni.*iit. i: in pus-c: ion la ' 

Kgiirding Un m ; that measure:? avo uu * 
Migration, or iu actual pp.ius, h ’ n PP - 


remedies to such of thorn as are remedird 1 - by fin' 

direct executive or legislative action of the govern- 
muit; while the cure of others must ( . i ece 
be left to tho more tardy progress of liu.’nm.J 
advancement in the scale of civilisation and social 
improvement.’ Ho expre.. cd his 1 absoluto dissent 
from the statement made, doubtless in perfect 
good laith, that the people exhibit a spirit of 
sullen discontent, on account of tbc misencs 
ascribed to them; and that there exists amongst 
them that bitter hatred to tho government " huh 
has filled the memorialists, as they tl-vlaiv. wPh 
v alarm as well as^orrow.’ The British Indian asso¬ 
ciation, consisting of planters, landed p 
and others, supported the petition toy the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission, evidently with the view of 
fighting the missionaries with their own weapons, 
by shewing that tho missionaries were exciting 
the natives to disaffection. Mr Halliday declined 
to rouso up theso elements of discord; Viscount 
Canning and the supremo council supported him; 
and tho Court of Directors approved of the course 
pursued. 

In the earlier weeks oi tho mutiny, or rather 
before the mutiny had actually begun, the colonel 
of a regiment at Barrackporo, as lias already been 
shown, brought censure* upon himself by taking 
the duties of a missionary or Christian religions 
teacher among his own troops. "Whatever judg¬ 
ment may bo passed on this officer, or on thwc^ 
who condemned him, it is at least important to 
bear in mind that, throughout tlio whole duration 
Of the mutiny and tho battles consequent on it, 
one cln j tf theorists persisted in averting that 
tho welbnu int « crtioni of pom. Christ! ip In 1 
alarmed tli • prejudices of tho nativo soldiers, and 
lmd led t • tlip lteyolt. RJfflit »»r wrong, il»»•« 

theory, ami tho line 1 of conduct that hod led *•»,' 
it* greatly incron ed the embarrassments of the* 
governor-general, and rendered it in.po r -ii>lo i »; 
him io'i'in &uo n lino of conduct that would pL.i- 
all parties. 

•Much mom hostile, however, wum ti ? Rolnig 
1 Against hlhi in rola ioi to 

11 », .•;! v I I -. anr np ;< , H t 

him the bitter pens of ready wrlterc who re* ,* 
any check placed upon Ihrir licouoo of lufl 

On tho lfllh. of June, (bo legiilntiw . uun. I of 
Calcutta, on tho motion oi' fho governor gem »-i*| 
pa^ ed an act whereby tho libor y of the. pr<-* , u 
India was restricted for one voir flu on, 0 r 
this taw was l<\ replace tho Indian pivw, r • :\ 
time Very much in tho position i i occupied b-loro 
bir Chnrlos Metcalfe’s government guvu it liberty 
in Sir Tlumifti* Munro and uihiu expe¬ 

rienced pdwowrhad, l-mg'.before tin. "avued 
dnb% protested ngrviilsV any ur n logy he* w eon 
i.i l .r. . 

- 

Mndrii! guvninucv , bui )\U •hnervatiiuni w 
intended to applj 1 f ho \\M* of BViii.,h l^an. 
In I Mil ho ftihttf l » un.dt Mf-v tho quo.-, ion • " 
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by which we hold our power never has 
mrerntml never can he the liberties of the people. 
Were the people all our own countrymen, 1 would 
prefer the utmost freedom of the press ; but as 
they are, nothing could he more dangerous than 
sucii freedom. In place of spreading useful 
knowledge among the people aud tending to their 
better government, it would generate insubordi¬ 
nation, insurrection, and anarchy. A free 

pres3 and the dominion of strangers arc things 
which are incompatible, and which cannot long 
exist together. For what is the first duty of a 
free press? It is to deliver the country from a 

foreign yoke, and to sacrifice to this one great 
object every meaner consideration; and if we 
make the press really free to the natives as well 
as to Europeans, it must inevitably lead to this 
result.’ Munro boldly, whether wisely or not, 
adopted the theory of India being a conquered 
country, and. of the natives being more likely 
to write against than for their English rulers, if 
allowed unfettered freedom of the press. lie 
pointed out that the restrictions on this freedom 
were really very few; extending only to attacks 
on the character of government and its officers, 
aud on the religion of the natives. In reply 
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to a r.uc^fion that the nativi might he 
placed under restriction, without affecting the 
iti.iu-Lrti-h newspapers read by Europeans, he 
eauE \\ o i. umot have a monopoly of the freedom 
oi L ' we cannot confine it to Europeans 

ul, .- v * is no device or contrivance by vhieh 

1 1 is van bn dune.' In fine, lie declared his opinion 
'•at if Hie native press wove made free, r it must 
111 tune produce nearly the same consequences 
h '» e vilii..It ii c cs every where ebo; it must 
‘■ntead ' the people tin- ) rinciple■: of liberty, 
ati'i ut'.’io lato them to < • pel the strangers who 
rii1 1 over ’hum,and to establish a national govern¬ 
ment/ Wi.en the liberty of the press was made 
hvc and lull in 3h;j"», the Court of Directors rovorely 
1 cm w ch.I : ; v Charles Metcalfe’s government fur 
.alien that slop wjthout purmiMion tn.-m 
h'»»d>ai ( and dir _nJ that the subject should be 
Haifnuhicvre'l ; hut j old Auckland, v,ho i Ud 

" h.i i. , ifovornui'gSTjeral, point'd o”l what 
^ V trd him »u difficulty of rtv* I eh he 
' K ''h** »,• v fivnnUd and dn d.ncio • 


yielded, though very unwillingly. The minute, 
in which tho alteration of the law was made in 
1831. was from the pen of Tvl r (afterwards Lord) 
Macaulay; but this eminent person at the same 
time admitted that the governor-general lmd, and 
ought to have, a power suddenly to chock this 
liberty of the pro w s in perilous times. Tho mem¬ 
bers of the supremo council at Calcutta, in their 
minutes on thin subject, asserted tho power and 
right of the government to use the check in periods 
of exigency. 

Viscount Canning, conceiving that all hi- pro- 
dect. ora had iv 'ogni > ) the possible iiucu—Miy 
of curbing the liberty of tho pit , consul ,■ veil 
whether tho exigency lev bo doing had arrived, 
iff found that ' would be *. f little u.-e to contr- 1 
ihe native prow tud that **f the English were 
controlled also; hecauso he wished to av-i.i 
iuvide.u, dlstima ms; and because Homo uf the ! 
lice. , or . houcli printed in tho KngliJi hm- , 
. m « wncd, nnd published by *\ 
i « . r . din .t v:,clu.- ; vely for dronmtiou nn.. eg 1 
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..vUW^adcrs. The natives, if was found, were 
TiTthc habit of procuring English newspapers, not 
only tho.se published in India, but others pub¬ 
lished in England, and of causing the political 
news relating to their own country to be translated 
and read to them. This might not be amiss if 
the government were made responsible for such 
articles only as emanated from it; but the natives 
were often greatly alarmed at articles and speeches 
directed against them, or against their usages aud 
religion, in the Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
newspapers—not by the government, but by indi¬ 
vidual writers. The newspaper press in India, 
whether English or native, has generally been 



distinguished by great violence in the inode of 
opposing the government; this violence, in times 
of peace, was disregarded by those against whom 
it was directed; but at a time when a hundred 
thousand native troops were more or le*s in 
mutiny, and when Mohammedan leaders wore 
endeavouring to enlarge this military revolt i: * f > 
a national rebellion. Viscount Canning and h s 
colleagues deemed it right to place a restriction :n 
tlie liberty of the press, during the disturbed state 
of India. 

Very little has hitherto been known in England 
concerning tlie native newspapers of India ; for 
few except the Company’s servants have come in 





Dr-f* *t.— from a Vir w in tb;» Libr ry of Uio I. ;v : In I. * Coaipr.ny. 


contact with them. Thcit- number is considerable, 
but the copies printed of each arc exceedingly 
limited. In the Aura government aloue, a few 
. there wen ll irty-four native papers, of 
which the aggregate circulation did not reach 
tiro thousand, or less than sixty each on an aver 
1 weekly, 

wero printed in I’ersiaa, others ni Oordoo, other* 
in Hindoo About twenty more were published m 
various towns in the northwest r^ons o ndm. 
A few were sensible, many nv re in 1,1 ’ . 'j , - 

all abusive of the government. As i-U ed y 

an EuglisU standard, the extsomo y t 
t:uir would have rendered . 'ui v. to.n • ' ■ - > 

lut such was not the case in the 
affiurs. The miserably written amt hadtylAl o- 
«rai»Hod little *hMs of news had. r <■ b - i J 
or nu n scat, d round a fluent under, •' 1 
to i'mc contorts; one single copy su . 

wli.d'V re.-im■’ I it sepoys: and il^o.iso'- 
during " y o' or (two before tin* Inoo 


bcjhj\ lid on oil wit 1 unwonted t*ng< rnr^'i fo iln. 
reading ul articles grossly vituperative of the 
I Kovcniineiit. Tlio postal reform, o/U-i.. 1 h v ihc 
; Marquis ol Palliousie, efcctvding in lib, jrnluv #-ve». 
that of Enj l md itself : 

au unexpected evil connecteu with the n.iiia 
i ti h of seditious intelligence ill India. To -av c 
I expense, lie placed natives instead of V.’iiropfuu- in 
1 fnost of the otficcfi conneeteu with M s >ei , 
and it appear- probable, from facts* elicited during 
j the* mutiny, thnd Hindoo aud Mohammed: i. post. 

| masters were far too well acquainted with the 
substance of many of the b i .cr which pt .-il 
through their hands. 

It nmy bo v eil her id state <hat Lnul IT *’ T is, 
i governor oi the presidency of Madras, dwib 
the unfair foim of the !hi : h pr. s n, L V1 t 
1 before iho actual comnioncoiib ni of tin mutiny at 
.*■ ernt. • 'u the y ‘l ' 1 in *'i nip , 

! e umuonelng that 1 has now Le» n three v r. • 
in and during ibid period have mubu a 

• - • _ - • -- 
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oping myself acquainted with the tenor 
oftlie larger portion of the British press, through¬ 
out tlic country; and I have no hesitation in 
averting my impression to he that it is, more 
particularly in this presidency, disloyal in tone, 
un-English in spirit, and wanting in principle— 
seeking every opportunity, whether rightly or 
wrongly, of holding up the government to oppro¬ 
brium/ He denied that any analogy could he 
furnished from the hannlessness of such attacks 
in die home country; because, in England, ‘every 
man is certain of having an opportunity of bring¬ 
ing hi:: case before the public, either by means Ci 
rival newspapers or in parliament/ This facility 
is not afforded in India; and thus the newspaper 
articles arc left to work their effects uncompen¬ 
sated. ‘I do not see how it is possible for the 
natives, in the towns more especially, with the 
accusations, misrepresentations, and calumnies 
which are constantly brought before them, to 
come to any other conclusion than that the 


government of their country is carried on by 
imbecile and dishonest men/ 


The legislative statute of the 13th of Jqnc may 
be dc -cribcd in a few words. All priutingrpresscs, 
type,*, and printing-machinery throughout British 
India were, by virtue of this act, to be registered, 
an \ not. u . d without licence from the government. 
M* 'i.'.ra'c.: were empowered to order a search of 
hus) reted buildings,and a seizure of all unregistered 
printing-apparatus and printed paper found 
therein. All a])plications' tor a printing-licence 
were to be made on oath of the proprietor, with 
full particulars on certain specified matters. The 
licence might bo refused or granted; and, if 
granted, might be at any tirno revoked. A copy 
of every paper, sheet, or book was required to be 
gem to the authorities, immediately* on. being 
!' vil,tr ' l The government, by notice in the goran- 
Miut gazette, might prohibit the publication of the 
or any part of any book or paper, either in 
tlro'wholc or any part, of InHin.- mvi 


any part, of India.; and this was 
c -iuady appiieablo whether the book or paper were 
punted m India or any other countr 


. ... V1 ail j dlflur country. Tll0 

1 ing unlicensed printing-machinery, 
oi lor pithl'ddng in defiance of a gazette order— 


v *a» a fin 


gazetti 

of 6000 njpecs (<£500), or two years’ 
n * , prid»ninen1 > or both. This puuishiQcnt was so 
J iiiat the instance* wore very few in which 

hi pi 'i difiubeytd the new law; it produced grout 
C:o )‘ ration in *• me quarters; but tlio proprietors 
of newflpjiperrf gcT> . v iUy placed such a check upon 
< f bt*ir* anil writers as to prevent thfc insertion of 
Hiu 't -i . ], / n . would induce the government to 
v i'i 1 tho printing-licence. 

Wo nlu n are such mtiicliotiB to tho genius of 
1 > Hub people, that nothing hut dire necessity 

in v*o driven tlio Calcutta government it* 
m " ' Ibipi, 'l’Ury must bo judged.by IiuUai^ 
,4,A k '»‘ F*of(l,d, htniidavd. It. in well ti) ronmrki 
lni.*i)^ r .. t 4 llVt the connection j i ovenb, tliut 
tho AiMm.f ,. an , tlll jjo of Iho Violent alb i. 

mudo m nut ( >r»l running tn Jjondon; ibo 
• \ ► , 


freedom, elieckcd in India, appeared in' stronger 
form than ever when several of the writers came 
. over to England, or sent for printing in England 
books or pamphlets written in India. When one 
of these editors arrived in London, he brought with 
hipi a petition or memorial, signed by some of the 
Europeans at Calcutta not connected with the 
government, praying for the removal of Viscount 
Canning from the office held by him. 

Having thus passed in review three courses of 
proceeding adopted by the Indian government 
consequent on the outbreak—in reference to mili¬ 
tary operations, to judicial punishments, and to 
public Opinion—we will yiow notice in a similarly 
rapid way The line of policy adopted by tlio home 
government to stem the mutiny, and by.tffe British 
nation to succour those who had suffered or were 
suffering by it. 

It was on the 27th of June that? the government, 
the parliament, and the people, of England were 
startled with the nows that live or six native regi 
ments had revolted at Meerut and Delhi, and that 
tho ancient seat of the Mogul Empire was in the 
hands of mutineers and rebels. During some weeks 
previously,observations had occasionally been made 
in parliament; relating to the cartridge troubles at 
Barrackpore and Bertram pore ; but the .ministers 
always averred that those troubles were slight in 
character. Tho Earl of Ellcnborough, who had 
been govemof^general from 184 3 to 1841, and who 
pn^cssod extensive knowledge of Indian affair-, 
generally, hud also drawn attention occasional I v 
to iho stato of tho Indiau armies. While India 
was in commotion, but she or u/ni weeks before 
England was awaro of that fact, tbo carl asked iho 
ministers (on May lutb) what arrangements had 
been made for reinforcing the British army ia 
India. Lord Panmure, as war-minister, replied 
that certain regiments intended for India had been 
diverted from that service and sent to China; but 
that four other regiments would.be ready to 
depart from England about the middle of Juno, 
to relieve tagit rents long stationed in fHe East 
Indies; irrespective of four thousand recruits for 
the Company's service. Ori the. 9th of June 
Lord Eilcuborough expressed suspicions that a 
mutinous fooling was being engendered* among the 


sepoys. 


bv 


a 


was about to bo tampered with ; this expression 
of opinion led to various counter-views in both 
Houses of parliament. 

Tv u or three paragraphs may here be tisd'ujly 
given, to shew to how croat an extent the number 
and distribution of European troops in India 
had been a subject of consider.diun among the 
governing authorities both at J alcnUa and in 
I I. nd*.!i. Towards the close, of I S J • tho Marquis 
of bullion ic drew attention V; the propriety, 

• even no< c- i'v, of increasing Hhn Kftn ;.:, n vbJn 
! in tbo Indian ’ nnies; and, to tliisr a * ^ 

. h d that an npp llcation should bfi made to D*ti 
I crown for three auddimnd regimenof'the royul 
an, y This wan attended to; three re^mvnu 


eir part that their religion 


or 
ML 
M) sqg* 
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sent In March 1849, consequent 
on the operations in tlie Punjaub, application was 
made fur two more Queen’s regiments; which 
was in like manner quickly responded to. All 
these additions, bo it observed, were to be fully 
paid for by the Company. These five regiments, 
despatched during the early months of 1849, com¬ 
prised 220 commissioned officers, and 533d non¬ 
commissioned, rank and file. In 1853, after the 
annexation of Pegu, the marquis wrote home to 
announce that that newly-acquired province could 
not be securely held with a less force than three 
European regiments, eight native regiments, and a 
proportionate park of artillery; and he asked: 

‘ Whence is this force to be derived V The British 
empire in India was growing; the European 
military element, ho urged, must grow with it; 
and he demanded three new regiments from Eng¬ 
land to occupy Pegu, seeing that those already in 
India were required in the older provinces and 
presidencies. There were at that timo five regi¬ 
ments of European cavalry in India, all belong¬ 
ing to tho Queen’s army; and thirty regiments 
of European infantry, of which twenty-four were 
Queen’s, and tho remaining six belonging to the 
Company. As the crown retained the power of 
drawing away the royal regiments from India at 
any time of emergency, the marquis deemed it pru¬ 
dent that tho three additional regiments required 
should belong to the Company, one to each presi¬ 
dential army, and not to the royal forces. The 
Company, by virtuo of the act passed that year 
(1853), obtained permission to increase the number 
of European troops belonging absolutely to it in 
ludia; and, that permission being obtained, three 
additional regiments were planned in the year, 
to compriso about 2700 officers and men. Only 
two out of tho three, however, wore really 
organised. When tho war with Russia broke out 
in 1354, a sudden demand was mode for the 
services of several of the Queens regiments in 
India—namely, tho ilSd, 25th, 9(3tb, and b 
foot, and the 10th Hussars; at the sum- time, 
as only the 27tli and 35ih foot were ordered 
out to India, the royal troops at the disposal of 
the governor-general were lessoned by tin«* 
regiments. This stop tho Mat^ui- of Dalhmiho. 
ami his colleagues at Calcutta most earnestly 
deprecated. A promise von-s made that 0,01 
„ Lents, the At and 00th foot, should uo sen 
out early in ISM; but tbo marina oljo-.ed 
to the -weakening of the lu> ian 
a single English soldier. In 


Ik 


the insufficient 


by 

a long dispatch, 
of this army for 


Urltib 


army 

the 


dwelt upon — . 

the constantly increasing area o 
in India. The European army m ‘ > 

Queen’s end the Company's together, > a. • 

only two battalions stronger in bq ' , * 1 ' . 

than it had been iu Jami;v. O' 1, • a 
that iutoi v -.1 ol nearly eigld t ,aw tne < «n . d 
I’egu, and Nogpoor, had been added 
India, The army was so scatbred 
•'inmoiifle areii. that th >• 'vn • uly one 


OV* 

HJn 


ti.sh 

his 

in 


battalion between Calcutta and Agra, a distance of 
nearly eight hundred miles* The marquis earnestly 
entreated the imperial government not to lessen 
his number, already too small, of European troops 
—not only because the area to be defended 
had greatly increased; hut because many of the 
princes of India were at that time looking with 
a strange interest at the war with Russia, as 
if ready to side with the stronger power, which¬ 
ever that might be. There were symptoms of 
this kind iu Pegu, in Nepaul, and else where, 
which ho thought ought not to ho disregarded. 
No document penned by the marquis throughout 
his eight years* career in India was mo a w :-"- 
getic, distinct, or positive than this; he protected 
respectfully but earnestly against any further 
weakening of the European element in his forces. 
The home government, however, had engaged 
in a war with a great power which needed all 
its resources; tho withdrawal of tho regiments 
was insisted on ; and the governor-general was 
forced to yield. 

The year 1855 presented nothing worthy of 
comment in relation to ihe Indian armies; but in 
February 1856, just on surrendering the reins of 
government to Viscount Canning, the Marquis of 
Dalhousie drew up a minute bearing on this 
subject. At that time, fifteen months before tho 
commencement of llie mutiny at Meerut, there 
were thirty-three regiments of European iut niry 
in India.* The marquis sketched a.plan .for to 
redistributing llio forces as to provide for tlio 
principal stations during peace, and also for a 
field-anuy in case of outbreak in Caboul, Cash- 
mere, Nepaul, Ava, or other adjacent state?; he 
required two additional regiments to dl'e/t this, 
and shewed how the whole tliirty-fivo might moat 
usefully ho apportioned between tho tinoe presi¬ 
dencies, t Uo suggested that this number of 21 
Queen’s regiments of foot should bo a 
not at any timo reducible by the imperii ! govern¬ 
ment wi 1 1iout consent of the Indian authorities ; 
ho remembered the Crimouu war, and die nlcd 
the consequence of any possible future Mar in 
depriving India of roypl troops. These moiv 
suggestions, made by the Marquis of Duihoimi'' 
when about to leavo India; they possessed no other 
authority than a> su.; odious, aud do not app.. nr 
to have been taken officially into oon •ulfuatum 
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mutiny threw everything into con- 
tuMoEu^D ur i ng the later months of 1856, Viscount 
Canning, the new governor-general, drew Hlo 
attention of the Court of Directors to the fact 
that the English officers in the native regiments 
had become far too few in number ; some were 
appointed to irregular corps, others to civil duties, 
until at length the regiments were left very much 
undcr-officercd. As a means of partially meeting 
this want, the directors authorised in September 
that every regular native infantry or cavalry 
regiment should have two additional officers, one 
captain and one lieutenant; and that each 
European regiment in the Company’s service 
should have double this amount of addition. In 
the same month it was announced by the mili¬ 
tary authorities in London that the two royal 
regiments, 25tli and 80th, borrowed from India for 
the Russian war in 1851, should be replaced by 
two others early in 1857; and that at the same 
time two additional regiments of Queen’s foot 
;h add he sent out, to relieve the 10th and 20th, 
which had been in India ever sinco 1842. 

The year of the mutiny, 1857, witnessed llie 
completion of the. military arrangement planned 
m and the organisation of others arising out 
of the complicated state of affairs in Persia, China, 
and India. About thd middle of February, the 
second division of the anny intended for the 
Persian expedition left Bombay, making, with the 
lirst division, a force of about 12,000 men under 
the command of Sir James Outturn. About 40t:o 
of that number were European troops.* Viscount 
(.aiming, speculating ou the probability that a 
third division would be needed, pointed out that 
India could v.ot possibly supply it ; and that it 
would be necessary that the homo government 
shout 'i send out, not only the four regiments 
already 'n-vj on, but three others in addition, 
and that the 10th and 20th regiments should not 
return to Europe so early as had been planned. 

another complication, arising out of the 
the 82d gud 90th foot, intended to 
^ > regiments withdrawn from India 
Crimean war, were now despatched to 
o teas instead of to India; and the 
jtt to make application for two others. 
■ay ? before any troubles in India were 
the authorities in 'London, it was 
»at the plan of 1850 should be renewed 
n’s regiments to he sent out to replace 
rjiwn for the Crimean war ; nud two 
0. the Aild 3M 

try in India to tin usual number of 
• regiments. Of these four regiment 
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two wore to proceed to Calcutta, one to HfmfiTTSp 
and one to Kurachee. They were to consist ol‘ 
the 7tli Fusiliers, the £~Sth and DOtli foot, and the 
3d'battalion of the Rifle Brigade. It was also 
planned that the 2d and 3d Dragoons should go ' 
out to India to relieve the Dili Lancers and 14th 
Dragoons. Furthermore, it x was arranged Hint 
these six regiments should take their departure 
from England in June and July, so as to arrive 
in India at a favourable season of the year ; and 
that with them should go out drafts from Chatham, 
in number sufficient to complete the regiments 
already in India up to their regular established 
strength. So far as concerned Persia, the pro¬ 
posed third division was not necessary ; the Shall 
assented to terms which— fortunately for British 
India—not only rendered this increased force 
unnecessary, but sec free the two divisions already 
sent. , 

Such was the state of the European element in 
the Indian army at, and some time before, the 
commencement of the mutiny. It was on the 
27th of June, \vc have said, that the bad news 
from Meerut reached London. Two .days after¬ 
wards, the Court of Directors ordered, officers at 
home on furlough or sick leave to return 'to their 
regiments forthwith, so far as health would permit. 
They also made a requisition to the government 
lor four full regiments of infantry, in addition t<> 
those already decided on ; to bo returned, or 
replaced by other four, when the mutiny should 
be ended. On 11k* 1st of July—shewing thereby 
the importance attached to the subject—tfic govern¬ 
ment announced, not only its acquiescence in the 
demand, but the numbers or designations of the 
regiments marked out-namely, the 19th, 38th, aud 
79th foot, and the 1st battalion of the 1st foot. 
It was also agreed to that the four regiments . 
intended to have been relieved—namely, the loth 
and 29th foot, and the 9th and 14th Dragoons—' 
should 5 tot be relieved at present, but that, on the 
contrary, drafts should go out to reinforce them. 
Another mail ‘arrived, making known further 
disasters; whereupon the directors on the 11th of 
July made another application to government for 
ri.v more regiments of infantry, aud eight com¬ 
panies of royal artillery— the artillerymen lo he 
sent out from England, tly horses from ihc Capo 
of Good Hope, and the gun ? and ammunition be 
provide 1 , in India itself. Two day i fl rwfcrd 
urgent did the necessity uppe ir*—th<? governm *nt 
named the six regiments which should bo sent out 
in compliance with this requisition—namely, the 

ih. 3 ! i». 42 d, r i h, ami 97 K foot, nml the 2 d 
i .!’i. dion t »f the Riflo Brigade ; together with two 
• mi 
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PuiiUiing up all these airaug.-mcnto, therefore, 
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relievo the lOtli ami 29th foot, and two 
regiments of cavalry—the 2d and 3d Dragoons— 
to relievo the 9th Lancers and 141h Dragoons, hut 
the four relieved regiments not to return till the 
mutiny should be quelled; four regiments of 
infantry—the 19th, 38th, and 79th foot, and the 1st 
battalion of the 1st foot— to go out in consequence 
of the bad news received from India at tiie end of 
June ; six regiments of infantry—the 20(h, 34th, 
42d, 51th, 97th, and 2d battalion of the liiflo 
Brigade—together with several troops and com¬ 
panies of artillery, were to go out in consequence 
of the still more disastrous news received in the 
middle of July; drafts were to go out to bring 
up to the full strength the whole of the Queen’s 
regiments in India; and, lastly, recruits were to 
go out, to bring up to the full complement the 
whole of the European regiments belonging to ti e 
Company. Those various augmentations to the 
strength of armed Europeans in India amounted 
to little less than twenty-four thousand men, all 
placed under orders by the middle of July. 

Various discussions bearing on the military 
arrangements for India, took place in the two 
houses of parliament. Lord Ellenborough fre¬ 
quently recommended the embodiment of the 
militia and the calling out of the yeomanry, in 
order that England might not be left defenceless 
by sending a very strong royal army to India. 
The Earl of Hardwieko suggested that all the 
troops at Alder liott camp, about sixteen thousand 
in number, should at once bo sent off to India* 
These, and other members of both Houses, insisted 
on the perilous position of India; whereas the 
ministers, in tlicir speeches if not in their pro¬ 
ceedings, treated the mutiny as of no very serious 
importance. Differences of opinion existed to a 
most remarkable extent; but the president of the 
Bo.i'tl of Control, Mr Vernon Smith, sul-je. I 
himself at a later pored to very revrre cri'i.-isin, 
on account <>f the boldness of the Jisrertiona made, 
or the extent of the ignorance displayed, in the 
earlier slngu; <>f the mutiny. When tho news 
from Meerut and Delhi arrived, he said in the 
House of O innons: ‘I hope that the House will 
not be carried away bv any notion that wo exag¬ 
gerate the danger because vo hnvo determined 
sending out these troop.. It is a measure 
alone with roqmct to the danger to 
xuanot agree with the right 
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but I hope that ample retribution has by" this 
timo been inflicted on the mutineers/ Th; 
other persons, military as well as civil, felt the 
mutiny to be a wholly unexpected phenomenon, i.i 
true; but this minister obviously erred by iiis posi¬ 
tive assertions; his idea of ‘easily surrounding* 
a walled city seven miles in circuit was prepos¬ 
terous ; and there w as displayed an unpardonable 
ignorance of the state of the armies in .‘hat country 
in the further assertion that ‘there are troop? in 
India equal to any emergency/ 

A question of singular interest and <S groat 
importance arose — how should tho reiuforcemci J . 
of troops be sent to India ? But before entering on 
this, it will be well to notice he arrangement 
made for providing a commander for them when 
they should reach their destination. As soon as it 
was known in London, early in July, that General 
Anson was dead, the government appointed S:i- 
Colin Campbell as his successor. Tlic provision.tl 
appointment of Sir Patrick Grant as commander 
of the forces in India was approved as a judicious 
step on the part of the Calcutta government; but, 
rigidly or wrongly, tho porn lent 

to that high office had come to bo consulted 
a ministerial privilege in London; and thus 
Colin was sent out to supersede Sir Patrick. For¬ 
tunately, the general selected carried with him tho 
trust and admiration of all panic:;. For a time, it 
is true, there was a disposition to foster a Campbell 
party and a Grant party among news) per w.iiue. 
One would contend that Sir Cohn, though a brave 
and good soldier, and without a superior in <• 're¬ 
mand of a brigade, bad nevertheless been v i'hout. 
opportunity of shewing those powers o r .'uiublna- 
tion necessary for the suppression of a wide prc;nl 
mutiny, p.-rhaps the reconqin f of an iumici-o 
cm] he; whereas Sir Patrick was just the man 
for the oooasion, possessing the vorv experience*, 
ten.) i, and other qualities for .kallm: with the 
native soldiers. On the other hand, it w:/ con¬ 
tended that Campbell was something more than 
a more yneral of br.gade, having",.i.or jidlv 
• i . of tr o ) in oxl 
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news of General Anson's death reached 
London ; at two o’clock on the same day a cabinet 
council was held; immediately alter the council 
an interview took place between the minister of 
war and the commander of the forces; consequent 
on this interview. Sir Colin Campbell was offered 
the post of commander-in-chief in India; he 
iccupied it; ho was asked how soon he could take 
hi? departure; his reply was ‘ To-morrow;’ and, 
tniu to hio word, lie left England on the Sunday 
evening—taking very little with him bnt the 
clothes on liu hack. Men felt that there would 
be no unnecessary amount of ‘ circumlocution 5 in 
the proceedings of such a general—a veteran who 
bad been an officer in the army forty-nine years ; 
and who, during that long period, had served in 
the Walcheren expedition ; then in the Peninsular 
battles and sieges of Yimicira, Corunna, Barossa, 

\ itoria, San Sebastian, and Bidassoa; then in 
North America; then in the West Indies; then 
in the first Chinese war ; then in the second Sikh 

v a.r ; and lastly in the Crimea. 

Sir Colin Campbell, as a passenger remarkably 
free from luggage and baggage of every kind, was 
able to take advantage of the quickest route to 
India—by rail to Folkestone, steam to Boulogne, 
rail to Marseille, steam to Alexandria, rail and 
other means to Suez, and thence steam to Cal¬ 
cutta. Vi bother the troops could take advautago 
of this or any other kind of sicijt conveyance, was 
a question whereon public authorities and public 
a lvisors noon found themselves at variance. There 

vi ere four project —to proceed through France to 

ia and Suez; to reach Alexandria by 
from Southampton; to steam from England 
to Caleuira round the Capo of Good Hope ; and 
to take this last-named route by sailing-ships 
instead of steamers. A few words may usefully 
be said on ta b of these four plans. 

As the overland route through France is the 
quickest, somo advisers urged tfcat it would there- 
h'jc he be bc3t; but tins was by no means a 
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it is, on the whole, not surprising that the route 
through France was left unattempted. 

It does not follow, however, from difficulties in 
the French route, that the sea-route io Alexandria 
would he unavailable; on the contrary, that mode 
of transit found many advocates. The distance 
from Southampton to Alexandria is about three 
thousand miles; and this distance could obviously 
be traversed, in a number of days easy of-esti¬ 
mate, by a steamer requiring no transhipment of 
cargo. Another steamer would make the voyage 
from Suez to Calcutta; and an overland passage 
through Egypt would complete the route. This "is 
a much shorter route to Calcutta than that vid the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the ratio of about eight 
thousand miles to twelve thousand; it is adopted 
for the heavy portion of the India mail; and 
many persons thought, it might well be adopted 
also'for the transmission of troops. The ministers 
in parliament, however, explained their reasons 
for f objecting to this route. These objections 
referred principally to steamers and coal, of which 
there were no more in the Indian seas than were 
necessary for tho mail service. The matter was 
argued thus: The first mail from England, after 
the news of the mutiny, left on the 10th of July ; 
>t would reach Bombay about tho 10th of August; 
a icturn mail would start from Bombay bn tlic 
ibtli of August, describing the arrangements made 
for receiving at Suez any troops sent by the 
Egyptian route; that letter would reach London 
about the ICth of September; and if troops were 
!f nt ° h im ™ e djately, with everything prepared, 
they could not have reached India till tov. ards tho 
end of October—four months after the receipt of 
the first disastrous news from Meerut. A vessel 
by the Cape route, if . sent off ^ once, would* reach 
as soon. This argument depended wholly on tho 
assumption that it would be necessary to spend 
three months ip sending and receiving snessage'**, 
before the troops. could safely bo started off 
from Southampton to Alexandria. Somo of those 
who differed f rom the government on this point 
admitted that only a small number of troops could 
bo convened by this route, owing to ilie unfinished 
state of tin.* land-conveyance from Alexandria to 
Suez.* The thirty miles of sandy desert to fie 
traversed, either by inarching or in ‘vehicle, 
would necessarily entail numb difficulty and’ 
infusion if the number of troops'were large, 
especially rs neither the isthmus nor ilii ruilwr*. 
belonged to England* Then,, ogai 
questions concerning calms, storm 
trade-winds, shoals, and coral reefs, 
warmly discussed by the advocate- 
systems; somo of whom contended 
Wca cannot rafoly bo depended on 
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/during the second lmlf of tho year ; 
ilo^Jbtfiers argued that tho dangers of the 
routo aro very slight. On the one side, it was 
represented that, by adopting the Suez route, there 
would bo many changes in the modes of travel, 
many sources of confusion wherever those changes 
were made, many uncertainties whether there 
would bo steamers ready at Suez, many doubts 
about tho supply of coal at Aden and elsewhere, 
many perils of wreck in and near tho Red Sea, 
much deterioration of health to the troops during 
tho hot weather in that region, and much embar¬ 
rassment felt by Viscount Canning if the troops 
can 10 to him faster than ho could transfer them 
up tho country. Certain of these government 
doubts wero afterwards admitted to bo well 
founded ; others were shewn to be erroneous ; and 
though a few regiments were sent by the Suez 
routo later in the year, it became pretty generally 
admitted, that if only one or two regiments had 
taken that routo early in July , tho benefit to 
India would have been very great, and tho diffi- 
culties not more than might liavo been easily 
conquered. 

Next for consideration was the Cape route. Tlioso 
who admitted that the overland journey was suited 
only for a small body of troops, and not for an army 
of thirty thousand men, had yet to settle whether 
sailing-ships or steamers wero best fitted for this 
service. In rome quarters it was urged : ‘ Employ 
our screw war-steamers; wo aro at peaco in 
Euror \ and can send our soldiers quickly by this 
means to India, without the expense of * charter¬ 
ing steamers belonging to compauics or private 
persons. If sufficient bounties are offered, in one 
week wo could obtain seamen enough to man 
twenty war-stoamers. Take the main ami lower- 
deck guns out of the ships ; plao® fifteen huudrc l 
troops in each of tho large screw bne-of-battle 
ship;; and lnan cadi ship with half the war 
complement, tho soldiers themselves serving m 
marines.’ • To this it \\a replied that lino of-baltle 
ships would be dearer rather than cluapor than 
chartered vessels, because they could not lessen the 
charge by back-cargoo*. Sir Quarles Napier con¬ 
tended, moreover, that rcrow wnr-steamev3 could 
not be fitted out as troopships in less than three 
months after the order v.as given; and that g .at 
difficulty would be found in raising men i_>r them. 
The gov ' ument was influenced by thc-o) or similar 
considerations; for no troops were sent out in war- 
voxels—possiblv owing to a prudent ini visli to 
keep all war-ships ready ibr warlike exigencies?. 

There remained, lastly, the question \s liot * -.r, 
the Cape roui '* ‘ v ' n1 ^ bc,vrr 

to hire stoam ^ui K or sailing 1 " u '°- ! ’ - 

troops to India. Eager in jUiries on this pu u-n 
were- undo in parliament soon after the n n w* < i 
tho outbreak arrived. The miniptoi in h 1 e 
to tlm surcnoin of steamer> - ver i^ling-dup?, 
tui*d t b.it. fvuin die difficulty in procuri -♦.ana \.? 
of the 
numfi 



*d *b k it. from lie difficulty m I'ojun- , b 
ic requisite kind, aod tho ‘-iclay caused by die J 
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would havo to touch for coni, steamers ' 
probably not reach tho Indian porks more quickly 
then sailing-ships. Lord Ellcnborough admitted 
that, when he was in India, sailing-vessels were 
found better than steamers for India voyages in 
the autumnal half of tho year; but this lc: v 
untouched the important improvements effected 
in steam-navigation during tho intervening period 
of fourteen years. The battle was much contested. 
Sir Charles Wood, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
pointed out that fast sailing-ships often wen! fn ua 
England to Calcutta in 90 to 100 days; flint 
auxiliary screws bad been known to take from 
90 to 120 days ; and therefore that we wore not 
certain of quicker voyages by stca- a Ilian /' rail, 
even (which was doubtful) if coal onough wore 
procurable at the Cape. This rot- ?d the advocates 
of steaming, who complained that tho minister ad 
compared quick sailing-ships with slow stoamere. 
Mr Lindsey assorted that the average duration of 
twenty-two sail-voyages was 132 days; and that 
the steam-average would not exceed 91 days. 
Another authority averred that the average d 
ninety-eight sail-voyages was 130 days ; and that 
of seven screw-steam voyages, 93 days. 

Such were a few of the points brought under 
consideration, in connection with the schemes for 
sending troops to India. IVe mention them here, 
because they boro intimately on the mutiny and 
its history. A compromise between tin various 
schemes was effected by tiro go vein men- in this 
way:—Tho ten thousand troops intended to be t 
sent out, as reinforcements, reliefs, and rOcruiis, 
tyorc the news of the disasters reached F gland, 
wero despatched as originally intended, :a ordiu- 
ui 

troops, immcdiatc/v applied for by n o Company, 
-patched, half in screw-steamer*, and half 
in fast-sailing dipped; while tho A thousand 
supplied on n still later requi au, .,- C re I 
almost wholly in Btoamms. lr. not until Into 
in the year, when the slowness of most of «!n- 
voyie.es iiad been made manifest tint 0 * ur 
rioniN of fctomning Imcaino 'g 

video the varr M * 1 A * 
su; 

as — -- **—« ^ i . 
mo tnovemouu, was uuquo&tionablo. J , Mnv 
and June tew of the regiments and slid 8 4rri« 
toady, and thorefuif low only wero c I < j * t , j lc( j . 

1 ut alter that the rapidity was wmctlf vuuar 
able. In July more than thirty troop-laden i #J • 
departed from our shores, carrying numboti 
varying from 131 to *138 soldiers each. Augn-.t 
^08 a still more busy month, in tvl.i'.um both 
to the number iff allies and the avnia-.ro tVoir-bt 
of each ; tliero being «vty troopdudi /fiii] 
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not a single t team ship v* InoluU L in l\, 
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32 men of tbe 42d and 20tli foot) 
Great Britain screw-steamer (1057 men , 
of the 8th. Kusaars and 17th Lancers. In these < 
three splendid ships the troops were conveyed 
with a degree of comfort rarely if ever before 
attained in such service. While the necessary- 
arrangements were in progress for shipping off 
the twenty-four thousand men .chosen by the 
middle of July, oilier plans were being organised 
for despatching further regiments; insomuch that, 
by the end of tiro year, very nearly: forty thousand 
men had been sent off to the scene of mutiny. In 
what order and at what times these troops reached 
their destination, may usefully be noted in a later 
page. Towards the close of the year the Suez 
route was adopted for a few regiments ; and the 
rapidity of passage was such as to lead to much 
expression of regret that that route had not been 
adopted earlier—although an opinion continued to 
prevail on the part of the government and the 
Company that it would not have been practicable 
to send tbe bulk of the army by that means. 

Another important question aroso during the 
yeir, how these troops ought to be clothed, and 
their health rccurcd. English soldiers complain 
of their tightly buttoned and buckled garments in 
hot weather, even in an English climate; but in an 
Indian summer the oppression of such clothing is 
very grievous; and much anxiety was mauifi 
\\h< a it becain-a known that thirty or forty' th< u- 
niud troops were to set out for the East, as to tho 
dress to be adopted. The Wav-office issued a 
memorandum on the subject, chiefly with the 
view of allaying public anxiety;* but i f b 
aflu ward'- known thift, owing to blunders and 
accident. - similar to those which so disastrously 
a fleeted the Crimean army, the fight clothing, even 
if -uificieiitin quantity, was not in the right place 
•d tho right time ; and our gallant men w -re only 
t .< i*t bmu complaining, by their excitement at the 
work to* be done, it must at tho same time be 
admitted that, owing to the slowness of the voyages, 
the mpj-Tity of the reinforcements did not land in 
India till the intense lieat of summer had passed. 
Li i "f. r-'n-’c i tin- in. 
of tho troop*, ; 


i lam 


stjon of tho health 
tines Harrison, of the Com- 
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pany’s service, drew up a scries of rules or sugges¬ 
tions, for the use of officers in the- management of 
their troops. These rules, which received tho 
approval of Sir Colin Campbell, bore relation to 
the hours of marching ; the length of each inarch ; 
the kind of beverage best for the soldier before 
starting; tho marching-dress; in hot Sveathci ; the 
precautions against sitting ok. lying in wet clothes ; 
the necessity for bathing ; the best choice of food 
and the best mode of cooking ; the stimulants and 
beverages, etc. % 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the modes 
ill which the government, the legislature, and the 
press, sought to meet the difficulties and remedy 
the evils arising out of the Indian mutiny; nor 
would such an enumeration be necessary, further 
than concerned the really practicable and adopted 
measures. At a time when each mail from • 
India increased the sum- total of disastrous news, 
each grievance found its own peculiar expositor, 
who insisted that that particular grievance had 
been the main cause of the mutiny, and that a 
remedy must be found in that particular direction. 
Nevertheless, in a series of short paragraphs to 
clore the present chapter, it may be possible to. 
sketch tho general character of the plans aud 
t-houglils that occupied the public mind. 

Railways were not forgotten. It was strongly 
m y ixl that if Indian railways had been begun 
I carlirr, aud carried to a further stage towards 
| completion, tho mutiny either could not- have 
( happened at all, nr might have been crushed easily 
kj ! fw having great power* of loooipor 

in India did not • 

| forwarding of schemes for new lines of railway _ 

such as tho Sinde Railway, from Kuvaehec to 
liydrabad, there to be connected with steamers up 
the Indus to Moultan; tho Punjauh Railway, from 
Moultan to Lahore, there to join the grand trunk 
railway; the Oude Railway, to supply Lucknow 
with a scries of lines radiating in various direc¬ 
tions ; and the East Bengal Railway, to accommo¬ 
date the region eastward of Calcutta. Rut besides 
these, the mutiny gave a new impetus to schemes 
fir carrying railways across Western Asia towards 
India; cither from Scutari (opposite Constanti¬ 
nople!) to Bagdad, or from Antioch to ibe Eui Urates, 
with a railway or a ateam-routo tbcnco through 
Mesopotamia to ian Gulf. Some parts uf 

these schemes were very wild ; the projectors, 
in every .case, required guaranteed interest from 
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_ 7 in the Mediterranean; but by the end 

rfc .ar tlie islands of Corsica, Sardinia, Malta, 
ami Corfu were all connected, greatly shortening 
the time for transmitting a telegram from Alex¬ 
andria to Marseille. Superadded to this, the use¬ 
fulness of tho telegraph encouraged the projectors 
of new lines—from Corfu to Alexandria; from 
Antioch to the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf; 
from Suez down the Red Sea to Aden and 
Kurachec. Rival companies occupied much of the 
public attention ; and, had die British government 
been favourably disposed towards a guarantee or 
subsidy, engineers were not wanting who would 
have undertaken to connect London with Calcutta 
by an unbroken wire. 

River-steaming was advocated as one of the 
great things needed for India. One scheme was 
for an Indus flotilla. Supposing a hundred miles 
of railway to he constructed from Kurachec to 
Hydrabad, tlien tho Indus would he reached 
at a point whence it is navigable to Moultan 
for tivo hundred and seventy miles; and it was 
proposed for this service to establish a flotilla of 
tificcn steamers, fitted up for passengers and a 
little cargo, and each towing two flat-bottom 
bai*gcs for the conveyance of troops and heavy 
cargo. Irrespective of tho success or failure 
of any particular project, the establishment of 
steamers on the Indus was unquestionably a 
practical good to which India had a right to look 
forward; for, as a glance at a map will shews the 
Indus instead of the Ganges seems the natural 
route of communication from Europe to the upper 
provinces of India* The Ganges provinces also 
would undergo an immense development of 
resources by the increase of steam-navigation on 
that noble river. 

Gun boats for India did not fail to find advo¬ 
cates. It was deemed almost a certainty that if 
h. lit-draught voxels m this description bad been 
on two or three of the Indian rivers, especially 
the Ganges and tho Jumna, tho mutineers would 
have met with formidable opponents ; and oven if 
the mutiny were quelled, a few gun boats might 
act as a cheap substitute lor a certain number of 
troops, iu protecting places near tho hanks of tlio 
trreat rivers. Impressed with this conviction, the 
Past India Company commissioned Mcs rs Rennie 
to build a small fleet of liigh-pressurc iron gun¬ 
boats ; each to have one boiler, two u . un s, rwo 
screw-propellers, and to cany A. 

gun amidships. The boats were )■ _ . 

long by twelve wide, and "' ll _* ‘ c 
a* to be stowed away in the j u u 
conveyance from England to In ta. 

I ho means of locomotion 01 
railways, electric telegraphntoi . -- 
gun-boats—formed only one n 0 T 

which occupied public thou id d- 
•six mouths of the ipptluv. •* . 
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order announced that tho militia would 
called out in 1857 ; two months afterwards, in 
reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
Viscount Palmerston would not admit tin, cir¬ 
cumstances were so serious as to necessitate a 
change in this arrangement; Le thought that 
recruiting would he cheaper than the militia, as 
a means of keeping up the strength of the army. 
In August, however, the ministers /blamed an 
act of parliament empowering them to embody 
some of tho militia during tho recess, if tho state of 
public affairs should render such a step necessary. 
A system uf active recruiting commenced, and was 
continued fcudily during several months, ikeso 
recruits were intended, not to increase the number 
of regiments, but to add a second battalion to many 
regiments, and to increase the number of men in 
each battalion; -ome of the regiments were, by this* 
twofold process, raised from 800 or 1000 to 2tXK> ■ 
or 24<>0 men each. Volunteers, also, crane forward 
from France, Belgium, German), Italy, and other 
foreign countries; hut these wero mostly adven¬ 
turers who sought officers* commissions in India, 
and their services were not needed. The govern¬ 
ment made an attempt to encourage enlisting by 
offering commissions in tho army to any private 
gentlemen who could bring forward a certain 
number of men cacli—a project not attended with 
much success. At certain crises, when the m w.? 
from India was more than usually disastrous 
appeals to patriotism shewed themselves in die 
newspapers—‘‘A Young Englishman;’ ‘Another 
Young Englishman;’ *A True Briton;’ ‘One ot 
the Middle Class;* or ‘A Young Scotsman ’—would 
write to the journals, pour out hi patriotism a* 
his indignation, and shew what he would d*» if 
he only had the power. Ono proposed that civile 
and shopmen out of situations should ho embodied 
into a distinct volunteer corps; another said that, 
a he was a gentleman, and wished to avenge the 
i *ul murder of innocent women and children, lie 
thought t* t ho and such ns ho ought to be 
eiicowrag'.d by commissions in tlie Indian arm* ; 
another suggested that, if government would u.-o 
them woll, mauy young men would volunteer to 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA-rl 857. 


arrived at tlicir greatest height, the 
'jii^Cfon was anxiously debated "both in that 
country and in England, what would ho the 
worldly condition-of the numerous families driven 
from their homes and robbed of all they possessed 
bv the sepoys and marauders at .the various 
.stations'? Every mail brought* homo fresh con¬ 
tinuation of the fact that the number of families 
' thus impoverished was rapidly increasing; while on 
tho other hand it was known that the East India . 
Company could not reimburse the sufferers without 
much previous consideration. For, in the first 
place, it v ould have to bo considered whether any 
distinction ought to bo made botween the two 
dtasses of Europeans in India — tho civil and fflilF ’ 
tnry servants of the Company, and those who, inde¬ 
pendent of the Company, had embarked capital 
in enterprises connected with indigo factories, 
o| ium farms, banks, prii^ing-pres es, <fec.; and then 
would come a second inquiry whether tho personal 
property only, or the commercial stock in trade 
also, should ho considered as under the protection 
of tho government. It was felt, that immediate 
Buffering ought not to wait for the solution of tlicso 
questions; that when families had been burnt out 
or driven out of their homes, penniless and almost 
nn clot lied, immediate aid was needed from some 
quaner or other. This was admitted in tho 
Ihmjaub, where Sir John Lawrence organised a 
fund tor the reliof of the necessitous; and it was 
allnitted at Calcutta, where Lord and Lady 
Cunuh’.g headed a subscription for providing 
bheltcr, raiment, and food to the hundreds of 
hn til 'd fugitives who were constantly flocking to 
that capital. By the time tho principal revolts of 
June were known in England, the last w r eek of 
had arrived; and then commenced one of 
tlm.-n wnuicrful efforts in which London takes 
u! of all tho world—the collection of a large 
d money in a short time to ameliorate the 
ngs arising out of some great calamity, 
was on tho 25th of August that the lord- 
or presided at a meeting at the Mansion IIouho 
flbiMitih a fund for the relief of the sufferers 
ay. The^um subscribed at. the 
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the operation:;, thirty-five thousand circulars were 
issued, by thp central committee in London, to 
all the authorities 'in church and state, to the 
ambassadors and ministers at foreign courts, to the 
governors of British colonies, and to the consuls 
at foreign ports. 

This Mutiny Relief Fund was administered by 
four committees — General,. Financial, Relief, and 
Ladies’ Committees. The G eneralCommittee settled 
the principles on which tho fund was to be admin¬ 
istered,^determined the amount and destinations of 
the remittances’to India, and, controlled tho pro- 
ceedings'-of thb subordinate committees. The 
Financial Committee supervised the accounts, the 
investments of the money, and the arrangement of 
remittances. The Relief Committee decided on 
applications for relief, on the administration of 
relief by donation or by loan, and on the applica¬ 
tion of ’means for the maintenance and education 
df children. The Ladies* Committee tool: charge 
of such details as pertained more particularly to 
their own sex. fc Each of tlicso committees mot. 
once a week. Tho first remittance was a sum of 
.C2Q00 to Calcutta, to relievo some of the families . 
who had been driven by the mutineers to seclc* 
shelter in that city. This was followed by frequent 
large remittance® to the same place, and to Agra, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Bombay, and Lahore. Com- 
mitteci, formed in Calcutta and Bombay, corres¬ 
ponded with tlio head committee in London, and 
joined in carrying out plans for the expenditure 
of tho fund, 'iho donations and loans to persons 
who had arrived in England were small in 
amount; most of the aid bciug allbrdcd to tho_c 
who had not been able to leave India. The money 
was put out at interest as fast as tho amount in 
hand exceeded the immediate requirements. At 
one time tho government made an offer to appoint 
a royal commission for the administration of the 
fund; hut this was declined; and there lias been 
no reason for thinking that the transference of 
authority would have been beneficial. It was soon 
found that there woro five classes of sufferers who 
would greatly need a.i.stanco from ibis fund— 
families of civil and inilihtry officer a whoso bunga¬ 
lows and furniture li:ul ho u destroyed at ilio 
r.latiuns; tho families of nsnah nU, clerks, and "ihci* 
c employ at the stations ; Run 
private traders and Settlors,, many of whom had 
been utterly impoverished ; n<:»uy misBionury 
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PREPARATIONS: CALCUTTA AM) LONDON'. 


Me 


^ /essential articles of furniture or clothing : 
iioarty^all were living in cellars and vaults. At 
many other stations it was nearly as bad; at 
Lucknow it was still worse. 

India speedily raised thirty thousand pounds on 
its own account, irrespective of aid from England ; 
and most of this was expended at Calcutta in pro¬ 
viding as follows : Board and lodging on arrival 
at Calcutta for refugees without homes or friends 
to receive them; clothing for refugees; monthly 
allowances for the support of families who were 
not hoarded and lodged out of the fund ; loans for 
purchasing furniture, clothing, kc.; free grants for 
similar purposes; passage and diet money on board 
Ganges steamers; loans to officers and others to 
pay for the passage of their families to England; 
free passage to England for the widows and fami¬ 
lies of officers; and education of tlio children of 


sufferers. These were nearly the same purposes 
as thoso to which the larger English fund v.ar. 
applied. The East India Company adopted a 
•wholly distinct system in recognising tho just 
claims of the officers more immediately in its 
service, and of the widows and children of those 
who fell during the mutiny—-a system ba?cd on 
the established emoluments and pensions of all in 
the Company's service. 

It will thus bo seen that tho news of the Indian 
Revolt, when it reached London by successive 
mails, led to a remarkable and important series 
of suggestions and plans — intended ei her !o 
strengthen the hands of the executive in dealing 
with the mutineers, or to succour those who had 
been plunged into want by tho crimes of winch 
those mutineers were the chief perpetrators. 




At. tho end of the last chapter a table was -wen of tho 
number of troops, European and native, in all the military 
divisions of India, on the day when tho mutiny commenced 
■•'t Meerut, It will bo convenient to present lime a second 
tabulation on a wholly different ba-ds—giving tho designa¬ 
tions of tho r-Aments im 'oad of the mi,.\brys of men, and 
naming the stations instead of tbo divisions in which tluy 
. cio cantoned or barracked. This will bo uEcful for pur¬ 
poses of refou nce, in relation to the gradual annihilation of 
II 

the 10th of May 1357 ; th • present will apply to a date aa 
near this m tin. East RcjlAcr will permit— nannd- 
the r.ih of Mav; while the royal froopi in India uill ho 
named according io the Array List for tho I t of May—a 
sufficiently near approximation for th** present purpose. A 
fi/.t poutilde fcuuu* h of err r m?i\ usefully he pointed out. 

1 . iSomo or oilier <>f tlm India i.^immit*’ wore at nil tiuun 
nmving from Uitlon to station ; ami tlie • mowui uu may 

ov it doublf al •!.«. 1 1 r: ; corns 

I . 1 or had n- i left n parti* ulur n on the <ln\ i--u i. 

2. The etatiou named in that of the lgfcd-.p. 

tho bulk of the regiment: «ieln< huicntfi may have l><v. • 

other phi<w. The Pei nr.I Con. v who; diMurled 

Lliu distribution * C troops Kdon:;in« to tho rosp^t tivo pro 
ohlwncies. 4. The disarming and dritymding nt I tarrock poro 
an l Ih di impore are not i ken int •* no .>ui . : fer ihev w. re 
nut known in London at tho timo of compiling the oiliri.il 

libt. 5. Tlio Army List, giving an enumeration of ro>ui 

• 

a c tmil :-.btiona at a piutiouhu tiuie. , These goucoos of 
ti i :.r, however, will not Ik? considerable in amount. 

nUGIMB.NTS AND STATION . OF BCTU ABSIV—MAY 10 - <- 

Cenlral A.'fBoit, Commander-in-chief. 

European ftiwkjf. 

Cth Carablnier.n (Queen's), • • * * 
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Native Regular Infantry.- 

-Continued. 
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Mixed Corps—Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery . 
Shekhawuttlc Battalion, , . , . , Midnaporc. 
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Sin Patkick Giunt, Commander-in-chief. 
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Mangalore. 

Madras. 

» 

Bangalore. 

French Rock,. 

Paulghaut 

Secunderabad. 

Russeleondah. 

Secunderabad. 

Iiiclilnopoly. 

Kumptcc. 


27th Regiment, 
28 th t, 

23th n 

30th w 

31st u 

*9d tt 

33.1 * 

SUh w 

3Mli 
3fitbf 
37thJ v 

38th t 
30Ul « 

4<>th 

41et 

42<l 

•Ld •# 

44th t 

45th 
48th 

17 th « 

48th * 

49th t • 

50th t, 

51st n 

32d 


Madras. 


Trichinopoly. 

Sholapore. 

Bangalore. 

Kn rap tee. 

B» 2 llary. 

Jaulnah. 

Secunderabad. 

Bangalore. 


Madras. 

Bur mail. 4 

[Persia]. 

Burmah. 

Sccunderaba-1. 


Vollorc. 

llosungabad. 

Penang. 

Cuddapah. 

Vizianngram. 

Kumptcc. 

Trichlnnp4.iiy. 

Ilurryliur. 

Madrnn. 

But mail. 
SingBj>oro 
Madr is. 
Cuttuck. 
Seeunderukad. 
# 

VizaganaUm. 

r*urmal». 

Rangoon. 

Hen z..ui a. 
Bellm >. 
Moulmein. 

: 

Bangalore. 

l'allamcntttth. 

Mcrcara, 


Artillery, Engineers, S/typers and Miner . 
IforM-aitilicry, 4 European Ttunps. ) 
n </ 2 Native Troops. 

l’oot-arti’.N'ir, 4 European Battalions. 

(I Companies <\ich.) 
m v 1 Nufivo Oattallon. 

(II Companies.) 

Engineers, .... Jtc. I-quartern . Fort >t (ioor. 
Sapi.trfl and litnc-i. . Head quarter* : Donlai<humini. 


Head-quarters: 

St Thoma- ’s Mount, 
Bangui'.iv, KumptSo, 
Saugiy;-, Secundcrabaif. 


Itl OIMENTI rUD STAVrCK* or nOUWAY ARMY- Ur l‘.■5V. • 

Sin ilrm SojJEn;»i t, Ai'inmandcr in chief. 
European Cacalrjr. 

llth Li ft -hi Diugoens (Qiucn’s), - ’ • • . Kltlttt. 


IV a lit t Regular Onfally. 


1st bOtHCTO, 

2d Li*:lit OTu' iy, 
3 J tt n 


Vrf,';''/’ .. i idor Cktenlty. 
l«d snide Irregular .. 

2d it " • *• * 

I ’ • 'ni' IT' •; ■ ’ : r,c - 

• l tj. t Iri gv.1. I . • * • • 

i ui*! lrr*r ’ li ” * 


t Kilk . 


Nuteorabud. 
1^ .. 

! Psisia.) 


. Jioob.ili.,1) 

' 

• TVi , ;t 

4 A (no.' d 

• l*nr<*iH J 
'AsnalDcit 
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PREPARATIONS: CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 



' Errojican Infantry* 

foh.fcW^ocen’s),.[Persia.) 

"- 

SGth, 


lsttFuMIiera (East India Company's)* . 

2cl Liglft. Infantry (East^ndia Company's), 

3d 1 / * u it *« , r» 


Pconnh. 
Kurachcc. 
Kurachee. 
f Persia.] 
i’oonnh. 


Regiment,* Baroda.- 


Native tog/ilar Infantry. 


2d* 
3d 
4th f 
6th 
6th 
7 th 
Ith 
Uth 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 


Ahmedabad. 
Sliolapore, 
f Persia.] 
-Bombay. 
l J ocm ah. 

« 

Baroda. 

Surat. 

Nuseerabad. ‘ 
Bombay. 
Deesa. 
Hydrabad. 

K urnohep. 
Bombay. 


lGtii JRcjgiment,/ Shika^rpore. 


17th 

16th 

19th 

20th 

21 st 

22d 

23d 

21th 

25th 

26tll 

27 til 

2Sth 

i 2^th 

l . \ 


BhooJ 
[Aden.] 
Mnlligautn. 
[Persia.] 
Neemncn. 
Satara. 
[Persia.] 
Ahmcilnagfgnr. 
A.kmei]abad. 
{Persia.] 
Kolapore. 
Dh'nrwnr. 
Belgaum. 




Native Irregular Tufa..try. 

1st Bclooch Battalion, . . . . . . Kurachee. 

2d e n . # [Ferala.] 

Khandeish Bheel Corps, .... I Dkurrungaum. 

Rutnagherry Rangers,. Rntnag berry. 

Sawunt Wnree Corps .. . Saw*ant\Varee. 

Satara Local Corps,. satnra. 

Kolapore Infantry Corps, ..... Kolapore. 


Artillery, Engineers, Sappers ernrt Miners. 

drlpade. 1 
>ps.) * 
millions. | 


llorse-artillery, 1 European Brigade. 

(4 Troops' 

.Foot-artillery, 2 European Bathe 

(4 Companies each.) 
2 Native Battalions. 

(fl Companies each, 


Head-quarters: 
Bombay, 
h.) f Ahmedabad. 

j Ahmcdnugfciur. 

(i.) J a 


Engineers, 

Sappers and Miners, 


lit ad-quarters r Borobir, 
Head-quarters : 1’oonuh and Aden. 


Crenadiers. 


t Rifles. 


? The first troop of horse-artillery was call;d Leslie's Tm j*. 






















































CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SIEGE OF DELHI: JUNE AND JULY. 


jfHDE these varied scenes were being 
'V\ yi? | - presented; while sepoy regiments 
I A, j y; ( wero revolting throughout the 

whole breadth of Nor!heru India, 
yjjf and a handful of British troops was 
painfully toiling to control them; 

- - while Henry Lawrence was straggling 
\$0J> * struggling even to death, to main- 
in Oade j while John 
• Lawrctroo was sagaciously managing tlio half- 
wild Puujaub at a troublous time; while AVhcclcr 
at Cawnpoie, mid Colvin at Agra, woro beset in 
the very thick of the mutineers; wliilo Neill and 
Ji- volock were advancing up the Jumna; while 
Canning wai doing his best at Calcutta, Harris 
and Klphli. tone at Mudra and Bombay, and the 
imperial government at home, to meet the trying 
difficulties with a determined front—while all this 
v- v.‘ ib .:'g, Delhi was tlio scone of a continuous 
| sorici of operations. Every eye was turned towards 
>t place Tl\e British felt that there was no 
7' nty r ',‘ : f beil * power in India till Delhi was 
f‘ : a ‘ u; insurgent! knew tlmt they had a rally- 
, !’" n t ; !i Uioir UlMflootod countrymen, so 

v; tbciri; and h«nc» lmmlj 
>'> '"mH u,, u were attract*] thither by anla a - 
11 • c AH1 ioi:il;1i tlio uni siege did not 

f| .'i Uonco fill in any weary weeks luid pr wed, the 
] 1'iii u;ui propitiation* for it must be dated from 
■ * br tb when the startling news spread 

over India Li V. Delhi ime) I i seized by robe I- 
* ’pov, under iho au»ipi.:o* of tho decrepit, 
<!• throne ) r (tobuiielo.d rc]«i\ iwUiative of tho Moguls. 

It V, !"• I V • :,;ivo alvei, ly . < h (p. TO)* c*ii tho 
Tn<>riling of Monday the 1 ItII or May, that the llth 
t and :\ !i regiment, Bengal native infantry, and 
the .1 Bung.'d cavalry, arrived at Delhi aflor a 
j night mu’ ... ftuM Meerut, win re they load mutinied 
' "o the preceding c na At Delhi, wo havo ubo 

| .nu/ho -Tnidimn. .vore joiuod by iho IlHth, 5 ltb, 

'» 1 / i'll native ini niry. D was on that game 

■ 

• mnhtot j of tho imperial city } unri the 
i ln /n 1 ( fll, ikI resident#, llioir wivijh ami 

i 11 . v an(. row through jungles and over- 


streams and rivers. What occurred within Delhi 
on the subsequent days is imperfectly known ; the 
few Europeans who could not or did not .escape 
were in hiding; and scanty notices only have ever 
come to light from those or other sources. A 
Lahore newspaper, three or four months after¬ 
wards, gave a narrative prepared by a native, 
who was within Delhi from the 21st of May to 
tho 2:M of June. Arriving ten days after the 
mutiny, he found iho six regiments occupying 
Urn Selimgurti and Molitalmgb, but free to ream 
ovu the city; where tho sepoys and sowars, aided 
by tho rabMo of tho place, plundered tho better 
houses and shops, stole horses from those who 
po-essod them, ‘looted’ the passengers who 
crossed the Jumna by tho bridge of boats, and 
fougbt wiili each other for the property which 
tho fleeing British families had left behind them. 
After a few days, something like order was 
restored, by leaders who assumed command in 
tho name of the King of Delhi. This was all the 
moro necessary when new arrivals of insurgent 
troops took place, from Allygttvli, Minpoorec, 
Agra, Muttra, Hansi, Hissar, Umballa, Jullundnr, 
Nusccrnbad, and other places. Tho mutineers did 
not, at any time, a/fbrd ] 1 )of that they vc-n really 
well commanded ; hut still tlioro was command, 
ami the defence of the ci!y win ari\v»ycd on .1 ; 

di finite plan. As at Scbu.topol, so at Delhi; the 
longer tho 1 d <rs delayed their • tpcratioiw, (bo j 
greater bee-mu’ iho number of dr fenders within 
♦ he place, and tho stronger the defmmo-wurks. 

It must bo remembered, iu tracing tlio history 
Of the ei ego of Delhi* that every soldier nrcci ary 
for formin'/ tho rJcyo-army had to be trough l Irani 
distant spots. ! i ho cantonment outbid© the city 
wins wholly in the hands of the rebels; and not 
a British soldier remained in arms in or near tlio 
place. M- Colvin at Agra speedily Ik ^rrl n lc 

. • 1 It hi • ’ i do ’. PS to Bond (br tbo 

iT -iptniu General llov-ett liad a British ibivo 1 
;n Meerut—-unskilfully Imndled, a>i man\ pew,oiw 
thought ami radl think; and . remained to ho 
,... ,1 hat arrangement.-! tho comipandor in-ehief 
CM’.l-t make to lender i!ds and oHur forces 





















THE SIEGE OF DELHI: JUNE AND JULY. 


ft 


1 


for ilic rcconquest of tiio important 

city. 

Major-general Sir Henry Barnard “was the 
medium of communication on this occasion. 
Being stationed at Umballa, in command of the 
Sirliind military division, he received telegraphic 
messages on the 11th of May from Meerut and 
Delhi, announcing the disasters at those places. 
He immediately despatched his aid-de-camp to 
Simla, to point out the urgent need for General 
Anson’s presence on the plains instead of among 
the hills. Anson, hearing this news on the 12th, 
first thought about his troops, and then about his 
own movements. Knowing well the extreme 
paucity of European regiments in the Delhi aud 
Agra districts, and in nil tlio region thence east¬ 
ward to Calcutta, he saw that any available force 
to recover possession of Delhi must come chiefly’ 
from fcjirhind and the Funjaub. Man}' regiments 
were at the time at the hill-stations of Simla, 
Dugshai, Kussowlic, Deyrah Dhoon, Subatlioo, 
Ac., where they were posted during a timo of 
peace in a healthy temperate region ; but now 
they had to descend from their sanitaria to take 
part in stern operations in the plains. The 
commander-in-chief sent instant orders to trans¬ 
fer the Queen’s 75th foot from Kussowlio to 
Umballa, the 1st and 2d Bengal Europeans from 
Dugshai (o Umballa, the Sirmoor battalion from 
Deyrah Dhoon to Meerut, two companies of the 
Queen’s 8th foot from Julluudur to Plullour, 
and two companies of the Queen’s 81st foot, 
together with one company of European artillciv, 
from Lahore to UmriDir. These orders given’ 
General Anson himself loft Simla on the » veil¬ 
ing of the 11th, and arrived at Umbrdl.i early 
n ,the 15th. Before he started, ho issued the 
proclamation already adwric ! to, announcing to 
thi troops of the native arm generally that in 
cartridges would l o. i r uglit into u.a in \\u .L the 
conscientious wishes of the soldiery; an 1 nfh • ho 
arrived ai Umballa, E nin that. 1»D pruvlanuuuu 
had not been strong enough) ho ii-ued niiolln \\ to 
ihe effect that no new cat (ridge* whatever should 
Lo served out—thereby, as ho hoped,- putting an 
end to all fear concerning objectionable lubricating 
substances being used; lor ho was not aware luw 
largely hypocrisy was mixed up with sincerity in 
the native scruples on this point 

Anson and Barnard, wl/en together at Umballa, 
had to measure well ihe forces available to diem. 
The Umballa magazines wore m arly empty of 
6torc.* and ammunition ; the artillery wagons wore 
in the depot at PhiUour; the medical o«uw» 
dreaded Uie heat for troops to novo in mch a 
ficasou; and the commbsaviat was ill supplier wnh 
vehicles and beasts of burden uiul draught Ihe 
onlv effectual course was found t*> be, that of 
biincbig small detachment*? from nmn; aiihuent 
’’tillions; tp d Ibis gvs'.cin was hj a> tive pio r ic-s 
(lining the week following AnWa arrival nt 
Uutliolla. Ob the IC.lh, Hoops came into <jg- 
Plueo t' om PhiUour ; i) 8ul>at!ioo. Oil the 17IU 


arrived three European regiments from the Hilk* 
which were shortly to be strengthened b} r artillery 
from Pliillour. The prospect was not altogether 
a cheering one, for two of the regiments at the 
station were Bengal nativo troops (the 5th and 
COtii), on whose fidelity only slight reliance couM 
he placed at such a critical period. In order that 
no time might be lest in forming the nucleus of ■ 
force for Delhi, some of the troops were despatched 
that same night; comprising one wing of n Euro¬ 
pean regiment, a few horse, and two gun.-. Oil 
successive days, other troops took their departure, 
as rapidly as the necessary arrangements could 
bo made; but Anson was greatly embarrassed by 
the distance between Umballa and the station 
where tho siege-guns were' parked ; he kne w- that 
a besieging army wdUld be of nf> use without tl 
essential adjuncts; and it was ou that account that 
he was unable to respond to Viscount Car ting’s 
urgent request that he would pudi oil rapidlv 
towards Delhi. 

• On tho 23d. of May, Anson sketched a ] lan of 
operations, which he communicated to Die briga¬ 
diers whoso services were more immediately ul 
his disposal. Leaving Sir Henry Barnard in com¬ 
mand at Umballa, lie proposed to head the siege- 
urmy himself. It was to consistt of three Lrigaff’s 
•—one from Umballa, under Brigadier Halifax ; 
a second from tbo same glace, under Brigadier 
Jones; aud a third from Meerut, under Brigadier 
Wilson, lie proposed to send off the Wo brigades 
frotn Umballa on various days, fo that all ihe corps 
should reach Kurnaul, fifty mile, nearer u liem, 
bv tho 30th. Then, by s farting on the ls» ofJun , 
he expected to reach llhngpul on the r»♦ 1 1 , with nil 
his Umballa force except tho ah-.:o-train which 
might possibly arrive oil ihe 6th. MeiniwhiloM .'<•!•- 
general Ilowctfcwiw toor^ani c a briga- •; : A- Uv 
and Mini it to Dhngpuf, whero it wotil o, \ * un 3 
tion with tho other two brigades. Ghazoecotloen 
** • □ important n< ' ' v 

t * the Upper Douh, it was proposed h n . ,p . 
Wil: u should Kv o a Mjilill tbrec there ’ ./.V*,' 

ingofapartoftUofcjiiinaorbattalh.il • 


}"‘ 3 „ 


• llm troop* a. thnWU o i. iho irili 

75H» f jtn 

1*1 Tkngui JL ia or ran FurtlU ta 

«A1 „ 

Hih I lor: gal native Infantry. 
0)th " » „ 

Quron’t 9lh Lmioci*. 

4lh Rim^l • p.vrOry. 

Two tioopg linropoAn h jwc-.it 


f lit Vmhallu ( !'' ',> h 1 ' i‘r « , 

Hrl«ftik*. < L l ' u ‘T* l " 

n.icaii,... u | 

| M m*i»gnl t. . 

llrlfl .to. , 1 ■ • :>l ’ v: ' 1 11 

Urtgi.lli ■ i. iu ' I Uiu 'ouruln n Hit I*. •. • ,i [ 
lOui li*'t u.uUlllo 

ronrfftuir <lnccirudHlt Hub. 

I «.* tqu^ar.o • i i iKnbv, 

\ J niuilWc • -' -l*»Uvry 

**»«*,„ li" ,’g. •• • ■v 
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iorso, and a few guns—while he advanced 
ic rest of his brigade to Bhagput. Lastly, 
it was supposed that the Meerut brigade, by start¬ 
ing ou the 1st or 2d of June, could reach the ren¬ 
dezvous on the 5th, and that then all could advance 
together towards Delhi. Such was General Anson’s 
plan—a plan that he was not destined to put in 
execution himself. 

It will be convenient to trace the course of pro¬ 
ceeding in the following mode—to describe the 
advance of the Meerut brigade to Bhagput, with 


Sc 


its adventures on the way ; then to notice in a 
similar way the march of the main body from 
Umballa to Bhagput; noxt the progress of the 
collected siege-army from the last-named town 
to the crest or ridge hounding Delhi on the 
north; and, lastly, the commencement of the 
siege-operations themselves—operations lament¬ 
ably retarded by the want of a sufficient force 
of siege-guns. 

Major-general Ilewctt, at Meerut, proceeded to 
organise a brigade in accordance with the plan 


l 


! 





S.u IIen nv Bahnaed. 


i n! down by General Anson: retaining at his 
head ttinrlcr* r force smfb.lent to protect Meerut 
and itn neighbourhood. It wai on the 27tl» of 
bay that +hin brig ode wan icady, and Hint Colonel 
A cel'dull Wilson w»3 placed in command of it 
n gallant of er afterwards hotter luiown a ■■ 
Ung.idier or General Wilrion. The brigudo was 
v r\ Mil ill , iXMupii jii Jc*s th&u Goo of 1 , .■ 
Jlljiui, **00 uf tho < iira nuiers, ojic lottery and a 
'.••op of andiuiy. They nUrtml on the evening of 
die . . d) . uud aib.r inarching during tho com t 
•"MU ' ,i i;,o v di nnd iillth, encamped on tho 
’no . .a it. ;i ij i Ghazcootwlicu Nuggar 


! (Ghazoc-u-deen Nu^gur, Guznee de Nnggur). 'Ihis 
was a small town or vdlnge mi tin* loft bank of 
Ilu river lTindoun, eiahte-ii mile.; lm , of Dcihi, 
important as cornu winding one o! the pa : sages over 
that liver from Meerut, Uio passage being by a 
j puppension-bi idge 

( >ii that ramie dny, tho 30lh of May, Brigadier 
Vib.,,i v. ’i'.i ad ' I by Uio insurgents, who had 
| sallied forth Horn Delhi for this purpo-m m( \ w j lo 

1 u’.M'.m! to larvent a junetimi of tl u > 

Mr rill I.aae w iill ih.it from ivurimul. The ouumy 
a i'j carol in foi e on the opposite side of the vlvi v 
v‘ 1:» lire >m ii p<‘?J»iwn. \V» on at r.u ce sunt a 
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titles to command the suspension-bridge ; 
\vmttra few Carabiniere were despatched along the 
river-bank to a place where they were able to ford. 
The insurgents opened fire with their five heavy 
guns ; whereupon the brigadier sent off to the 
attacked points all his force except sufficient to 
guard his camp; and then the contest became 
very brisk. The Rifles, under Colonel Jones, were 
ordered to charge the enemy’s guns; they rushed 
forward, disregarding grape and canister shot, and 
advanced towards the guns. When they saw a 
shell about to burst, they threw themselves down 
on their faces to avoid the danger, then jumped up. 
and off again. They reached the guns, drove away 
the gunners, and effected a capture. The enemy, 
beaten away from the defences of the bridge, 
retreated to a large walled village, where they had 
tlie courage to stand a hand-to-hand contest for at 
time—a struggle which no native troops could long 
continue against the British ltifies. As evening 
came on, the enemy fled with speed to Delhi, 
leaving behind them five guus, ammunition, and 
stores. Colonel Constance followed them some 
distance with the Cavabiniers ; but it was not 
deemed prudent to continue the pursuit after 
nightfall. In this smart affair 11 were killed, 
21 wounded or missing. Captain Andrews, with 
four of his riflemen, while taking possession of 
two heavy pieces of ordnance on the causeway, 
close to the toll house of the bridge, were bl-iwn up 
by the explosion of an ammunition-wagon, fired 
by ono of the sepoy gunners. 

The mutineers did not allow Brigadier Wilson to 
remain many hours quiet, lie saw parties of their 
horse reconnoitring liis position all the morning 
of the .‘51st; ami 1 to kept, therefore, well on tho 
alert. At one o’clock the enemy,,guppo id to bo 
five thousand in number, tool: up a position a 
mile in length, on a ridge on the opposite side 
of the TIindoun, and about .i rmlo distant from 
Wilton's mb anced picket. Ilorsoartillery and two 
18-pomulers weir at "iiec sent forward io reply to 
tli i*- fire, with a pally of Cara bin iers to Mippovl ; I 
while another party, of llilles, Carabiniers, and ] 
gun: } , went to support the picket at tho bridge, 
l or nearly two . hours the ooutest was one of | 
artillery alone, the British guns being repeatedly 
and vainly charged by the enemy’s cavalry; the 
enomv’s fire then slackening, and the Rifles having 
cleared a village on the 1 -ft of the toll-bar, the | 
brigadier ordered a general advance, ihe ic ult f 
was as oh ihe preceding day ; mo mutineers "ore | 
driven back. The Biitisli all regretted tlic; 
not follow, and cut up the enemy in the i 
but the brigadier. « 1 • ‘ 11Ml 

fellows fell sun-stricken, was J olce ‘ 
back into camp when the action w 
victory was not so complete as tua ■ 
mg 4 lay ; for the mutineers were al 
all theij* guns, two heavy And five . 
and wounded on the side of tho Eng 
number, of wlmm lU were siri kc 
h»al of tho sun—u cw,v of derr.h I 1 . 



terrible must have been the ordeal passed 
by all on such a day. Among the officers, Lieu¬ 
tenant Perkins was* kill'd, and Captain Johnson 
and Ensign Napier wounded. 

After the struggle of the 31st of Hay, the enemy 
did not molest"Wilson in his temporary camp 
at Ghazeeoodeen Nuggur. lie provided for Ins 
wounded, refitted his brigade, and waited ffir 
reinforcements. On the morning of the 3d ol 
June lie was joined by another hundred el the 
GOth Rifles from Meerut, and by a 
ment, the Sirmoor battalion, from Deyrak Dh 
and then lost no time in marching lo ihe remlev- 
vous. The route taken was very circuitous, hilly 
and rugged ; and the brigade did not reach the 
rendezvous head-quarters at Bhagput till the 
morning of the 6th. 

We have now to trace tho fortunes of ihe 
l T mballa force. It was on the 23d of May, as 
has been shewn, that General Anson pul forth 
the scheme for an advance towards Delhi, in 
which the brigade from Meerut was to take 
part. He left Umballa or. tlie 24th, and reached 
Kurnaul on the 25tli. All the proposed regl 
meats and detachments from Umballa had by 
that time come in to Kurnaul except two troops 
of horse-artillery; but as the siege-train was .ar 
in arrear, Anson telegraphed to Calcutta that 
ho would not be in a position to advanco IVoin 
Kurnaul towards Delhi until the 31st of ilic 
mouth. On the 2Gih, the common dey-i -cljicf's 
plans were ended by the ending of hia life ; an 
attack of cholera carried him off in a few 1 iou m «. 
lie hastily summoned Sir Henry Barnard from 
i hip hist Words 

Delhi force under the command of that oflbvr. 
At that time news and older travelled slow Is 
bet wee i Calcutta and tho northwest; ' <r dfik* 
wtie interrupted nnd telegraph wires cut; and 
' 1 wr ‘" therefore necc-sary thm ihe comm.'ind 
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waiting ffi sanction from the governorgoiieinL 
Vi "‘ r> Cannii. 1 card tb o news cm he 3U of 
June, and immediately continued the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir Henry to tho com man d of the r yo 
ai my ; bu tlmt confirnuuiMi was not known to 
the besiegers till long afterward*. Mqjor general 
Reed, by the death of Anson, became pr<*>- uv»n.d 
commaiidei -in-chief; and ho left Hnvvul fin.ioo 
ou tho 2Sth of May to join tho head-quarter*: <>i 
the Siege army, but without superseding JinruarJ. 
It was a terrible timo for all thuie general • 
Anson and Halifax had both Hinannbod to 
cholera; Reed was thoroughly broken down i v 
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on that evening. Sir Ifenry • xpected to 
have met Brigadier "Wilson at Race, wliere there 
wan a brie go of boats over the Jllmna; hut 
through some misconstruction or countermanding 
of orders, Wilson had taken a much more cir¬ 
cuitous route by Ghazceoodecn Nogguv, and could 
not join the Umballa brigade at the place or on 
the day expected. Barnard, after a brief sojourn 
and a slight change of plan, sent out elephants 
to aid in bringing forward tho Meerut brigade, 
and advanced with the greater portion of his own 
force to Alipore (or Aleepore), where lie arrived on 
tli e inorning of the 5th of June. Tho chief artillery 
force being with the Meerut brigade, Sir Henry 
waited for Wilson,- who effected a junction with 
him on the Gtk ; and on the 7th, the united forces 
were reorganised, at a point so near Delhi that 
the troop? looked forward eagerly to a speedy 
encounter with the enemy. 

Many of the soldiers who thus assembled at a 
I'kn e distant only a few miles from the famous 
ei, /> which they all hoped soon to retake from 
tin hands of the enemy, had marched great 
distance*. Among tho number was the corps of 
flaules, whose march was one of those deter¬ 
mined c: doits of which soldiers always feel 
l vend, and to which they point as proof that they 
, !ur k not from fatigue and heat when a post, 
of duty ia assigned to them. This remarkable 
corps was raihed on the conclusion of tho Sutlej 
campaign, to act either as regular troops or as 
guides and cpim, according as the exigencies of llio 
v'rvioo might require. The men were chosen fur 
iheir .y and intelligence, a. well a 9 for their 
courage and hardihood. They were inhabitants 
< f the Punjaub, but belonged to no one selected 
r.a i, or cro.d ; lor among them were to be found 
f miK.cinocrs, borderers, men of the plains, and 
LjdHwiM warrioi-s. Among them nearly all the 
,° r ^°^ ll0rn India were more or leas 
mown , and they were as familiar with hill- 
fi 1ituj« as with Ecrvtce on the plains. They were 
intelligencers, and in ro< >n- 
nuitrmK an enemy’s portion. They were the host 
' 11 troops to act against ibe robber lull-tribcp, 

'' ' 1 " 10m India is so greatly infested. Among 
,0 I,,u, 0 r useful pieces of Indian service effected 
y ’ lb 1. ‘ en , was the suggestion of 
tint corps; anti Lord JIavdingo, when com- 
mandor-in-chiof, acted on it. in IMG. The corjis 
wau at luot lim.’od to one troop of cavalry and 
f vo cum, tnic of : ri'dlcry, lc i than three hun- 
di l men in all; hut the Marquis of Dalhousie 
lift or winds raised it to three troops u 'id bix 
cumpii'i , alrout eight hundred and fifiy njoll 
c’Unin.Ludod by four European ofUe< 
unr, cun. Tlio meu were dressed i 
,,,,n . l «bl<* drab uniform.. Their jay 
H • t ■* | i month foi a foot soldier, ai 
1 'Ur lor a trooper. These, then, were 
'- ,l '•'hum V. ghdj ii. »vspa per* reader." 
mUi 1. but 1 iir no little. The 
mii d»: post, In iho J*auja.ul 
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is and a 
1 w. plain 
v'Jis eight 
f l twouty- 
ho Guidos 
In'nrd fto 
wci ‘0 stationed at 
nut fat from the 


Afghan frontier, when orders reached them to 
march to Delhi, a distance of no less than 75u 
miles. They set olf, horse and foot together, and 
accomplished the distance in twenty-eight days— 
a really great achievement in the heat of an 
Indian summer; they suffered much, of course ; 
hut all took pride in their work, and obtained 
high praise from the commander-in-chicf. One 
of the English officers afterwards declared that 
he had never before experienced the necessity of 
‘ roughing ’ it as on this occasion. Captain Daly 
commanded the whole corps, while Captain Quintiii 
Battyo had special control of that portion of it 
which consisted of troopers. 

The Guides, as lias just been shown, were an 
exceptional corps, raised among the natives for a 
peculiar service. But the siege-army contained 
gallant regiments of ordinary troops, whose march¬ 
ing was littlo less severe. One of these was tho 
1st Bengal European Fusiliers; a British regiment 
wholly belonging to the Company, and one which 
in old times was known as Lord Lake’s ‘ dear old 
dirty Hurts.’ On the 13th of May it was at 
Dugsliai, a sanatorium and hill-station not far * 
from Simla. Major Jacob rodo in hastily from 
Simla, announced that Meerut and Delhi were in 
revolt, and brought an order for the regiment to 
march down to Umballa forthwith, to await 
further orders. At five o’clock that same day tho 
men marched forth, with sixty rounds in pouch 
and food in haversack. A ftcr a twenty-four miles' 
walk they refre-hed on tho grouud, supping and 
1 . ** they could. At an honr afW 

midnight they renewed their march, taking advant¬ 
age—as troops in India are wont to do— of the 
cool hours of tho night; they marched till eix or 
Seven, and then rested during the heat of tho day 
at Ohundoogurh. From live till ten in the evening 
they again advanced, and then had supper and three 
hours’ rest at Mobarraekporo. Then, after a seven 
hours* inarch during the night of tho 14th~15tli, 
they reached Umballa—having accomplished sixty 
miles in thirty-eight hours. Here they were com¬ 
pelled to remain some days until the arrangements 
of the general in other directions were completed ; 
and during this detention many of their number 
were carried off by cholera. At length four com¬ 
panies wore sent on towards Knrnaul on the I7ih, 
under Captain Dennis • while the other companies 
did not start, till the 21st. The two wings of the 
regimen to afterwards effected a junction, and 
marched by ltoniput, So- malku, and Bursowlio, t » 
Race, where they arrived on the 31st of May. 
Under a scorching sun c\ cry day, the trooj .$ were 
well -nigh he.if on down ; but the hope of 4 thru h 
ing the rebels at Delhi’ cheered thorn on. Ono 
officer speaks of tho glee with which he and liL 
companions came iu sight of a field of onloni 
green nl »vc r I whit. below/ and of the delight¬ 
ful jvlMi ' hey • .'v, M dui i a temporary r t. 
Tho r ■liu.nl, a tor umaiuing at lUico till the 
morning of tie 5th of 'une. was then joined h h 3 
ernmnandunf, ( uJ.mel Welchman, Forming now 
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►rigadier Showers’ brigade, the 1st Euro¬ 
peans marched to Alipore, where its fortunes were 
mixed up with those of the other troops in the 
besieging army. 

Many at Calcutta wondered why Barnard did 
not make a more rapid advance from Paniput and 
Raec to Alipore; and many at Raee 'wondered 
why "Wilson did not come in more quickly from 
Gha/eooodeen Nuggur. The hrigadicr was said 
to have had his plans somewhat changed by 
suggestions from one of the Greatheds (Mr If. 
IL Greatlied was agent, and Lieutenant W. H. 
Greathed, aid-de-camp, for tlie lieutenant-governor 
of the Northwest Provinces in the camp of the 
siege-army); while Sir Henry was anxious both to 
secure Wilson’s co-operation as soon as he started, 
and to preserve the health of his men during the 
trving season of heat. It is greatly to the credit of 
him and all the officers, that the various regiments, 
notwithstanding their long marches and iicrcc 
exposure to heat, reached Delhi in admirable 
health — leaving cholera many miles behind them. 
Having been joined by a siege-train on the Gth of 
June, and by Brigadier Wilson’s forces on the 7th, 
Barnard began at once to organise bis plans for an 
advance. The roinffircomoms brought by Wilson 
were very miscellaneous ; v but they had fought 
well on the bauks of the Ilindoun, and were an 
indispensable aid to the general. Major-general 
Reed arrived from Itawul Pindee at midnight, 
not to take the command from Barnard, but to 
sanction the lino of proceedings as temporary 
commander-in-chief. 

It was at one o’clock on the morning of tbc till 
of June that the siego-nnny sot out from Alipore, 
to march the ten milts which separate that village 
from Delhi. Bonn oT tlio reinforcements, Mich a« 
th$ Guidos, had not yet arrived; but the troops 
which P-wmed the army of march on thin morning, 
according to Sir Henry’s official di^ uch, were o- 
noted below.t They advanced Lj a village, the 
name of which is variously • pelt in tbc dhpaielic , 
letters, ami maps as ID Julia Scfni, Bardul-ki- 
Bcrni, B:\duloc-ke-Serai, Eudcl rl:e Beni, Budlec 
l:n Suraoe, Ac., about four miles from Delhi. Here 
the Inditing began ; licrc the Be®itcamo "l 
contact with the enemy who bad 1 .on so long 
When within a -bort distance of ihc 
(he hepoy watch-fires were sen. (for day 



had scarcely yet broken). Suddenly a repo. - was 
heard, and a shot and shell cam 
road to the advancing British force; and then it 
became necessary to plau a mode of dealing with 
the enemy, who were several thousands in number, 
in a strongly intrenched position, with artillery 
well served. Sir Henry Barnard intrusted Briga¬ 
diers Showers, Graves, and Grant with distinct duties 
— the first to advance with hi bi dc on the 
right of the main trunk-road; the second {«> tal.o 
the left of the same road; and the third to cro.^s 
the canal, advance quietly, and rccivss in tin rear 
of the enemy’s position at such a time o^s a signal 
should direct- them to effect a surprise. The guns 
were placed in and on both sides of the road. 
When tho hostile forces’met. the enemy opened a 
severe fire— a fire so severe, indeed, that the 
general resolved to stop it by capturing the battery 
itself. This was effected in a gallant manner by 
the 75th foot and tho 1st Europeans; i vx. 
perilous work, for the troops had to pass over opm 
ground, with very little shelter or cover. Several 
officers were struck down at this point; but the 
most serious loss was produced by a cannon-shot 
which killed Colonel Chester, adjutant general of 
the army. The battery was charged to ffid.r- 
niinedly that the artillerymen were forced t » lice, 
leaving their guns behind them; whilo ihc advanco 
of the other two brigades compelled them to a 
general flight. Colonel Welchman, of the ffit. 
Fusiliers, in his eagerness galloped after threo of 
the mutineers and cut one of them down ; but tbo 
act would have eo.>t liim his own life, Jiad not n 
private of his regiment come opportunely to JUi.s 
aid. 

A question now arose, whether o h:di for ; 
while, or push on towards Delhi. 1 wa> ’ , t .wen 
five and six o’clock on n summer morning • n ' * 
Barnard decided that it would be advise uo in*i 
to allow the enemy thuo to reiu-. cm Ido in or 
near the village. The men wav much c.nLi indid ; 
but niter hasty tiMe of nun and biscuit, iffi.v 
resumed their march. Advancing in two mlunm*, 
Brigadiers WiUon and Shower •; V,.u ;ht t . 
along tlie main trtmk-ro.ul; wilih Barnaul and 
Grave:, turned oft nt Azadju.ro by tho load \. I. i. I * 
led through the cantonnunit <>f Dellii— .• canton¬ 
ment’ lately in the hands or flu* British au’In ri r < 
but now diverted, This advatnv a n eontiniioua 
fight tho whole way: the rebels di-nutimr iP, 
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twenty-six guns, with ammunition 
an*r camp-equipage. The Rifle3 rendered signal 
so vice in this movement; taking advantage 
of cvv-ry slight cover, advancing closer to the 
enemy’s guns than other infantry could safely do, 
and picking off the gunners. Brigadier Wilson 
and his companions were enabled to advance by 
ihe main road; and he and Barnard met on the 
ridge. From that hour the besieging army took 
up its position before Delhi—never to leave it till 
months of hard fighting had made them masters 
of the place. During the struggle on the ridge, 
two in r in cuts greatly exasperated the troops: one 
was the discovery that a captured cart, which they 
supposed to contain ammunition, was full of the 
mangled limbs and trunks of their murdered 
fellow-Christians; the other was that two or three 
Europeans wore found fighting for and with the 
rebels—probably soldiers of fortune, ready to sell 
their services to the highest bidders. Every 
European—and it was supposed that Delhi con¬ 
tained others of the kind—so caught was sure to 
he cut to pieces by the enraged soldiery, with a far 
more deadly hatred th \n sepoys thomselvcs could 
have h. pired. This day’s work was not effected 
without serious less. Colonel Chester, we have 
paid, wps hilled ; as were Captains Dclamaiu and 
Rtt* oil, and Lieutenant Harrison. Th© wounded 
compi-bed Colonel Herbert; Captains Dawson and 
Oevillu; Lieutenants Light, Hunter, Davidson, 
Har , Fitzgerald, Barter, Rivers, and Ellis; and 
En V'i l’yui. In all, officers and privates, there 
hi h lied and 133 wounded. Nearly 50 horse, 
were eillu-r killed or wounded. 

Here, then, in the afternoon of the 8th of June, 
V.- re tjio Bri . 1 re Delhi. It will be 

nece-sary lo have a dear notion of the relative 
l-csicianB if iho besiegers nwl the besieged, to 
* the 
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narrative which is to follow. Of 
^ account is given elsewhere, with a 
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Ba.:tion. To this succeeded a portion about a mile 
in length, running nearly north and south, and 
marked by the Cabool Gate; n. martello tow er, Burn 
Bastion, the Lahore Gate, and the Gurstin Bastion. 
Then, an irregular polygonal line of two miles in 
length carried the wall round to the bank of the 
Jumna, by a course bending more and more to the 
east; here were presented the Turushkana Gate, 
a martello tower, the Ajmcer Gate, the Akbar 
Bastion, another martello tower, the Ocliterlony 
Bastion, the Turcoman Gate, a third and a fourih 
martello towers, and the Delhi Gate. Lastly, 
along the bank of the river for a mile and a liaif, 
and separated from the water at most times by a 
narrow sandy strip, was a continuation of the wall, 
broken by the Wellesley and Nawab Bastions, the 
Duryagunje Gate, a martello tower, the Rajghat 
Gate, the wall of the imperial palace, and the 
defence-wall entirely surrounding the Selimgurh. 
Such were the numerous gates, bastions, and 
towers at that period ; many parts of the wall 
and bastions were formed of masonry twelve feet 
thick, and the whole had been further strengthened 
by the rebels during four weeks of occupation., 
Outside the defences was a broad ditch twenty 
fer-t deep from the grout 1 . 1, or thirty-five from the 
top of the wall. 

Ihe position taken up by the besiegers may be 
thus briefly described. The camp was pitched on 
the merrier parade-ground of the deserted encamp¬ 
ment, at a spot about a mile and a half from the 
northern wall of the city, with a r > >ky ridge acting 
as a screen between it and the city. This ridge 
war* commanded by the rebels until the afternoon 
of the 8th; but from that time ii was in the hands 
of the besiegers. The British line on this ridge 
rested on the left on an old tower used as a signal- 
posfc, often called the Flagstaff Tower; at its centre, 
upon an old mosque; and at its right, upon a house 
with enclosures strongly placed at the point where* 
the ridge begins to slope down towards the plain. 
This hou^e, formerly occupied by a Mahvatta chief 
named Hindoo Kao, was generally known as 
Hindoo Rao’s house. Owing to the ridge being 
very oblique in refereneo to the position of the 
1 city, the right of tbe line was of necessity thrown 
1 much forward, and hence Hindoo Kao’s house 
bocame the most important post in the line. Near 
this bouse, owing to its commanding position, the 
, British planted three batteries; and to protect 
' those batteries, Rifles. Guides, and tiirmoor Goorklias 
i wore posted wi'biu convenient distance. Luckily 
for tlie British, 
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with that part of India, displayed 
Ion, giving and countermanding orders 
repeatedly, and leaving his subordinates in doubt 
concerning the real plan of the stegc* Others 
contended that the sudden assumption of command 
on the death of General Anson, the small number 
of troops, and the want of large -siege-guns, wore 
enough, to render necessary great caution in the 
riiode of'procedure. The truth appears to bc ; that 
the rebels were found stronger in Delhi, than was 
suspected beforo the siege-army approached close 



to the place ; moreover,. they had content o<Dflu* - 
advance from Alipore more obstinately than had 
been expected—shewing that, though notrequal to 
British soldiers, it would not he safe to despise 
their prowess. The plan of attack would ob\ iunsly 
depend upon the real or supposed defensive 
measures of the besieged. If the rebels risked a 
battle outside the walls, they might very likely he 
defeated and followed into the city and palace; 
but then would come a disastrous street-fighting 
against enemies screened behind loopholed wells, 







Hindoo Ruo’m House—D .itcry in front. 




and firing upon besiegers much lc?s ntinirr.jir than 
themselves. Or the half-arambled walls might 
easily- bo settled by active trodfw; bat as these 
troops would be a mere handftd against largo 
numbers, their success would ho a on doubtful. - 
“bird plan, suggested by some among the many 

■ r *i .., noriod was to muko an attack b, 
aausers of l-at pcnwi j„m.itt is at 

water, or on the nvorsme 
certain time. » »t V "■«. ^ vn whfclj 

fordable, and e 1 7 ( . tllCSC batteries might 

butteries might 1- ’ al!lcc . and so disturb 

ach tho nvev-wall of 1 _ body „ f fhc 

dm garrison « J i*™ 1 ,| u , tiring; 

besiegers to e. tel ui.UU rB vu this 

Ini t a rise in the river ^oul * * t a t* n *. 

enterprise. A fourth pl»n sugges c* • • 
near the Cashmere <M* on the north rtdo of 
rtie city ; the siego-army would m tbt 
protected on its left dank by *be rue , 
mi:;lit. employ all its force in breaching tir 


between the gate and the river; the euna .\o»ld 
render the inaiuguard untenable; when die a. .an fc 
was made, it would be on a part whom d c v 
much vacant ground in the interior ; and tho 
1 u to would have a 
if at once entangled among the intricacies <»f 
loopholed houses. Any proioct lor am. ,iii^ 
out the garrison, if it ever entered tho mind 0 f 
any soldier, was soon abandoned ; tho boundary 
was too extensive, tho gate? too many, and tho 
besiegers loo few, t«* eiVect this. 

During the early days alter the arrival of dio 
British, indications appeared of an intention 
blow open the Cashmere Oule, and eftect a. forcible 
entry into tho city at * ; - ; t* the? indications 
soon ceased ; and tho hrrirgers fnuiid thriinadvos 
compelled rather to r* -1st attacks than to make 
them • for tho enemy, strong in numbers, mmi*. 
repeated sorties from the various gates of the city, 
and endeavoured to dSh d o the British. One suck 
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made about noon on tlic 9tb, within 
twenty-four hours after the arrival of the besiegers; 
tiic enemy wero, however, easily repulsed, and 
.1 riven in again. The corps of Guides met with a 
It.*'; on this day which occasioned much regret. 
Among tlio:>c who accompanied the hardy men all 
tho way from the Afghan frontier was Captain 
Quinlin Battyc, a young officer much beloved as 
c ommandant of tlic cavalry portion of tho corps. 
They arrived on the 8th; and on the next day 
poor Battyo was shot through the body; he livcd^ 
twenty-four hours in great agony, and then sank. 4 " 
Tiiw' Guides had a large share in this day’s work; 
many of them fell, in dislodging the enemy from a 
rocky portion which they temporarily occupied. 
On the loth a little skirmishing took place, but not 
■■> • oriou- as on tho preceding day ; it was found, 
however, that the white shirts of the men wore 
a little too coi picuous; and they underwent an 
o. iemporaneous process of dyeing to deepen the 
colour. On tho 12th, early in the morning, the 
enemy made a midden attack on both flankj; but 
all points were spe cdilv defended. They were first 
d ris u i 1 >r k ou tho left; then, after a repulse on tho 
A , they advanced a second time under tho 
,,r >ver of 4 lic'hly wooded gardens near the Sub/co 
Munduf—a uhuvb of Delhi about, a mile and a 
luat'er northwest of tho Oabool Gate. Major 
. icnb was then *cnt against thorn with some of 
• h B. i*gal Europeans j ho heat them bn h till 
ii. , 1 1 beyond tho suburb, and then returned to 
». r . |ic n orning ur vs &i 
have cr, : c ihc onomy 250 men; the JJritish loss 
win very : mall. On thin day, the British had tho 
imiriincfuion of seeing two regiment of Roliilcund 
niu! i^ers, tho (bull native infantry and the 4th 
native cavalry, enter Delhi with bands playing 
mid colours flying; tho defiant manner was quite 
is serious an affair ns tlio augmentation of the- 
; rci.glh of the garrison. On the 13th a large 
enclosure in advance of the British left, known as 
Metcalfe House, was occupied by them, and the 
< ruction of a battery of heavy gnus and mortars 
commenced. 

v l> a bassod without some such struggles 
‘ H .i u - 1 ,>0 00 adverted to. The besieging of 
'io chj, had not really commenced, for the British 
1(1 not yet a force of artillery sufficient for that 
1 uryfi" : indeed, they were now the besieged 
i ^thcr l lift ii tho bwiigors ; for the enemy came 
(> d of ii city—horse, foot, and guns—and 
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Ecdgliab, formerly used as a serai. Thereupon 
a force was immediately organised, consisting 
of horse-artillery, cavalry, Goorkhas, and Rifles, 
to drivo them away from that position. They 
passed through tho Subzee Mundeo to tho Ecdgliab, 
drove out the enemy, and captured the only gun 
which had yet been placed there. One of the 
officers ou this duty had a finger shot off, a bullet 
through the wrist, another through the cheek, and 
another which broke the collar-hone; yet he 
recovered, to fight again. 

On the 19th of June it came to the knowledge 
of Brigadier Grant that the enemy intended to 
attack the camp in the rear; and as the safety 
of tho camp had been placed under liis keeping, ho 
made instant preparations to frustrate the insur¬ 
gents. These troops are believed to have been 
augmentations of the insurgent forces, consisting 
of the 15th and 30th native regiments from Nuseer- 
abad. The brigadier advanced with six guns and 
a squadron of lancers to reconnoitre, and found 
the enemy in position half a mile in rear of tlic 
Ochterlouy Gardens, northwest of tho camp. 
Troops quickly arrived, and a rapid exchange of 
lire began, the enemy being strong in artillery as 
well as in infantry. Just as tho dusk of the 
evening came on, the enemy, by a series of skilful 
and vigorous attacks, aided by well-served artillery, 
very nearly succeeded in turning the flank of tlic 
Brill.di, ami in capturing two gunr.; but both these 
disasters wore frustrated. Tlio dusk deepened into 
darkness; but tlio brigadier felt tlir.t it would i.ot 
do to allow tho enemy to occupy that position 
during tho night. A charge was made w ith great 
impetuosity by horse and foot, with so much 
success, that tlio enemy wove driven back quite 
mto tho town. The brigadier had to regret the 
loss of Colonel Yule of the Olli Lancers, who was 
knocked off his horse, and not found again by his 
men till next morning; when they were shocked 
to see him dead and mangled, with both thighs 
broken, a ball through tbc head just over tho eyes, 
his throat cut, and his hands much gashed. lie 
had been on leave of absence in Cashmere, but 
directly he heard of tlic work to bo done, travelled 
night and day till ho readied hi.s regiment ju«t 
before its arrival at Delhi. Lieutenant Alexander 
was also among the killed. Captain Daly of the 
Guidos, aud six other officers, were wounded. All 
the officerr of the Guides, hut one, received 
wounds. Altogether, tho day’s fighting resulted 
tn the British in the loss of 19 killed and 77 
wounded ; and it was a source of much regret that 
a few of these fell by tho hands of their own 
comrades, while fighting in some confusion as 
mirk ness approached. No hss than sixty horses 
full. Tho brigadier did not fail to mention tno 
n one : of tlmeo private fuldicfs—Thomas Hancock, 
John Purcell, and ~^'ho behaved 

• rrnlhinti v at a ■ dUcal moment 

Vi nil 

Sir Horn , Barnard, for very cogent realms, 
watched every n .-.omont on tho pprt of th., 
ii min er/' v.b .dlicd forth from Delhi. On the 
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iw a body of tliom come out of the city; 
dhoy were not seen to return at night, he 
suspected a masked attack. At six in the evening, 
lie sent out a party of infantry, Guidos, and Sappers, 
to demolish two bridges which carried the great 
road across a canal westward of the camp, and over 
which ike enemy were in the habit of taking their 
'artillery and columns when they wished to attack 
the camp in the rear; this was a work of six 
hours, .warmly Contested but successfully accom¬ 
plished. On the 23d, Sir Henry, expecting a 
valuable convoy from tlie Punjaub, adopted prompt 
measures for its protection. He sent out a strong 
escort, which safely brought the convoy into camp. 
Scarcely had this been effected, when his attention 
was drawn to the right of his position, near 
Hindoo llao’s house. It was afterwards ascer¬ 
tained that the enemy, remembering tlic 23d of 
Juno as the ccnteuary of the battle ot Plassy, had 
resolved to attempt a great victory over the Biitiah 
on that day ; incited, moreover, by the circum¬ 
stance that two festivals, ono Mussulman and the 
othci; Hindoo, happened to occur on that day ; 
and they omerged from tlic city m vast force to 
effect this. They commenced their attack on the 
•Subzeo Mundee side, having a strong position in 
a village and among garden- wall i. Here a com oat. 
was maintained during the whole of the day, lor 
the rebels continued thoir attacks with much 
pertinacity; they lodged Ihmwelves in looplioled 
liouv , a i r .; 1 , and a movpie, wheuco they could 
not be dislodged (ill they had wrought much mis¬ 
chief by musketry. At length, however, they were 
driven back into tlio city. The valuo of tho pre¬ 
caution taken on the preceding evening, in destroy¬ 
ing the bridges, was made fully evident; lor the 
rebels were unable to cross the canal to g- t to th® 
rear of the camp. The 1st Europeans had a 
desperate . ute.d in the 8nl>7.co Mnndeo, where 
street-fighting, and firing from windows and 
house-tops, continued for many boms The Driiob 
troops suffered terribly from tho h.at of ih<» 
midsummer sun, to which thev wore exposed 
from sunriso to sunset. Many officers wore brought 
a wav sun-struck and powerless. Tlio Guides 
fought for fifteen hours uninterruptedly, with no 
food and only a little water. At one o clock, 
when the enemy wero :Ulengthened by largo 
reiuforcoments from tho city, tho Ojudw fouml 
themselves without ammunition, and had to ?<md 
“ to tho camp for more.; hut as groat 
delay occurred, they were w nmmnont poril of 
annihilation. Fortunately a corps of 
had arrived at 

Sivi4 r Vack the enemy. One of *«™idonte 
(.r the day has been thus manaicd Jw»•'; 
b ilo scrnplo a Gourkba loll v. l '* n 1 « * • ' 

‘In tho intense heat, a soldi r of the 2d Europcaixs 
and a Goorkha sought the Grid- and l 101 ' - J 
a house near tho Firwo Munclco, a * !1 * ■ 

which looked into a l no v.hero theyven. fcca i. 
Not bmg had they ivJcd when, ii’om the open 



window, was seen to project the head of a 
Now all Hindoos have what ladies at homo call 
“back-hair,” and this is usually turned up into r 
knot; by this the unlucky wretch was at once 
seized, and before he could even think of resistance, 
his head was at a stroke severed from his body by 
the sharp curved knife of the Goorkha !* This 
day’s work was in every way very severe, and 
shewed the besiegers that the rebels were in 
great strength. Lieutenant Jackson was killed ; 
Colonel Welchman, Captain Jones, and Lieutenant 
Murray, wounded. Tho total loss of tho day 
was 39 killed and 121 wounded. Tho enemy's 
loss was very much larger; indeed, one of tho 
estimates raised the number up to a thorn and. 
The loss appears to have somewhat dispirited tho 
mutineers, for they made very few attacks on tho 
following three days. 

But although there was a temporary cessation, 
Sir Henry Barnard, in his official dispatches, 
shewed that, ho was much embarrassed by this 
condition of affairs. His forces wero few ; those 
of tho enemy wero very large; and tlie attacks 
were rendered more harassing by tho uncertainty 
of tho point, on which they would be made, and 
tho impossibility of judging whether they wero 
about to be mado on more points than ono. The 
onslaughts could only ho successfully papulae l by 
tho untiring and unflinching gallantry of a small 
body of men. The enemy, instead of being belea¬ 
guered within Delhi, wero free to emorgo fVom the 
city and attack tho besiegers’ position. 'J. lie British 
did not complain ; it was not th )ir wont; but they 
suffered greatly from this harassing kind of wn- 
faro. Reinforcements were slowly coming in ; in 
the last week of Juno tho Europeans munhtrul 
about three thou and; and they wero well sftU- 
fied with the native corp* who ..fought by ilioir 
side—the Guides, tho Goorkha?, and ilio 8iklis — 
ail of whom joined very lioailih in opposing tlm 
rebel sepoy*, The siege-material at tfirs time w u- 
sistoil of live batlorh*. mounting about fifteen guns 
ami mortars, placed on various points of the ridge; 
the bombardment of tho city by these gum. v m 
not. very effective, fi»r the distance avern nearlv 
a mile, and ibo guns wore not of largo ira'li 1 re. 

The interval from die 23d to the 30ih of June 
passed much in tho same way ns tho two pr •». di 
weeks; tlie British siogo-guik wrought veiy l (» c 
mischief to the city ; while tho enemy occasionallv 
sallied forth to attack either tho camp or the w .v *• 
on the ridge. It was often asserted, ami (i 
seemed to corroborate the staicmunt, that wlun 
mutinous regiments from other place j p 'M-cd 
before Delhi, they mro imi. a Horded reception and 
shelter up til the y hud earned i: by male in an 
| attack on tho British position; and thu* it hap. 
peued that the luwgcrs J ere opposed by a con¬ 
stantly Increasing number «*f dm oinvin. Tl.n 


the t nvriscu fitted up a l;u ;e bai na 
,»f the tVd mero Gato, ouo at. the \U> 
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st these five batteries, for a long time, 
had only three; so that the besieged 
'were stronger than the besiegers in every way. 
The gunner?, too, within Delhi, were fully equal to 
tlioic of the siege-army in accuracy of aim ; their 
balls and shells fell near Hindoo llao’s house so 
thickly as to render that post a very perilous oue 
to hold. One shell entered the gateway, and 
killed eight or nine officers and men who were 
seeking shelter from the mid-day heat. 

It w; pretty well ascertained, before June was 
half over, that Delhi was not to be taken by 
a coup do vain ; and when Sir John Lawrence 


tar 

wcements 


became aware of that fact, ho sent reinforcement! 
down from the Punjaub as rapidly a* they could 
be collected. Every sepoy regiment that was either 
disbanded or disarmed lesseued his own danger, 
for he trusted well in his Sikhs, Punjaubecs, and 
Guides ; and on that account lie was aide to send 
Europeans and artillery. The reserve and depot 
companies of the regiments already serving before 
Delhi were sent down from the hills to join their 
companions. A wing of H.M. 01st foot, a portion 
of the 8th, artillery from Jullundur, and artillery¬ 
men from Lahore, followed the Guides and Sikhs, 
and gradually increased the besieging force. Then 


Ti c General und his Stuff at tlio Hcwquc Picket before Dcl/ii. 




L.mic Punjaub rifles and Punjaub light horse; and 
uittro >wre . till a few Hindustani cavalry and 
ho’vc-arf .!h ry m whom their officers placed such 
until*, itod confidence that they were permitted to 
pan in the Hiege-cpcrations, on tho ground 
dmt there were Europeans en ugh to overawe 
them if they bcoaine unruly. Those reinforce- 
nun' of course mine in by degrees : we mention 
• In m all in one paragraph, but many weeks 
«»lu|.f»d !>«• I iro they could roach tho Delhi 'amp. 
E*u tunaMy, 11 *| lies were i lcntiful ; tho country 
b« iw t »*n Delhi and the Mitioj was kept prc.fy free 
h'um tlit v’.'-mv; and the villagers \v re glad m fln l 
; 'id iMi&toiners for the commodithw they Jia*i to 
'ell it hem o nr'. - i »nf t during tho lau days of 

•*' • Britidi .*rc v 11 nhlo to render nuga 

1 v nil dhvH mu<L by die enemy ; they had food 
•'H* 1 ,M 1 * 11 in go 1 i^oru ; and Biu) were fret* 


from pestilential diseases. On the other hand, they 
suffered intensely from the heat; and wore much 
dissatisfied at the small progress mode towards ihf 
conquest of tho city. Homo expressed their <1L>- 
sathfaclioii l»y advert criticisms on the geuciapH 
tactics; while others adrrlitfcd that a -dorming <»f 
Delhi would not be prudent without further ivin- 
forcomeni?. As to tho Leaf, the troops wrote <>i ji 
in all tl - ; r letters, apok ■ Of it in all their iiai*a 
tiolH. One officer, who had seventy-two hour.., ,»(* 
outpost-duty on a plain without the slight* t, 
rheltcr, dtucribod hi~ sensation in ilio daytime tut 
if ‘ l h i iron h i been going into his bead.* .,, 
ctrUitn day, when *o\no additional ttoops wn*iv<M 
at camp u twenty wo mil •’ nmreh, they 

lmd scarcely lain down to mfc when they were 
ordered on 1 It) i*o i an id tuck by <*non y 
u v w* j ^ud gallantly did tho work cut **u( j- ur 
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xll^nn^Mi^sorae of them 4 were so exhausted that 
Uicv^saiik down on the road, even under fire , and 
went off to sleep.’ 

July arrived. Brigadier Chamberlain had 
recently joined the camp, and reinforcements were 
coming iu ; but on the other hand the rebels were 
increasing their strength more rapidly than the 
British. The enemy began the month by an 
attack which tried the prowess of the Guides and 
Punjaubccs, in a manner that brought great 
praise to those corps. In the afternoon of the 1st, 
Major Reid, who was established with the head¬ 
quarters of the Sirmoor battalion at Hindoo Kao’s 
house, observed the mutineers turning ou f in great 
force from the Ajmcer and Turcoman Cates, and 
assembling on the open plain outside. Then, look¬ 
ing round on his roar right, lie saw a largo foivo, 
which was supposed to have come out ol Delhi 
on tho previous day ; comprising thirteen guns 
and mortars, besides cavalry and infantry. ^ iv 
two forces joined about a mile from the Ledghah 
Serai At sunset 5000 or 0000 infantry advanced, 
passed through the Faharccporo and Kissengunje 
gubu ■■ dtQ'VYat’dsj the British lines, 

taking cover of tho buildings a thev passed. The 
extreme right of the line was attacked at the 
Pagoda picket, which was held only by uo 
Punjaubccs and Guides, under Captain l ravers. 
Major lb id sent him a menage to reserve his lire 
till tho euemy approached near, in order to hus¬ 
band his resources; while L 0 British were being 
collected to ••end to his aid. Throughout the whole 
night did this little hand of 300 men resist a large 
force of infantry and artillery, never yielding an 
inch, but defending the few works which had been 
constructed in that quarter. At daybreak, tin* 
enemy r rowed the attacks with farther troops ; 
but Reid brought a few more of his gallant follows 
to ropel them. Evening, night, morning, noon, all 
pa< :od in tin. way ; und it was not am til tho con 
test had cor/imied twenty-two hours that the 
euemy finally retired into tho city. There may 
have "been sufficient military reasons why larger 
reinforcements wore not sent to Major K • from 
tli * camp behind the ridge ; but lei the ivvons 
have been what they may, tho handful of troops 
!*,. i /fit in tho ratio of hundreds against thousands, 
and never fm* an instant flinched during this hard 
(lay*8 work. Major Uoi.l UaJ ‘..fall 
the pickets an<t defence-"*"* i.mn IIwl-.. 1. > 

ho,,', to tho S«.bzeo Muniloo. Uunng heft* 
twonIv-eigUt days of th- siege, Ins Py 1 ' 1 "" ' * u ' 
.. i , jhiiti twenty-four tinn.>. >et 
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*»• singular meal, _ ^ £ 
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fences 

"Won cause, vi Uhout,1 ^ ^ ju thv , 0 nM( , 


were limbered up. He tired four bar; els 
revolver and killed two men: and then knocked 
a third off liis horse by throwing his empty pistol 
at him. Two horsemen thereupon,, eh ruged fuli 
tilt, and rolled him and his horse over. lie got 
up, and seeing n man on foot coming at him to 
cut him down, rushed at him. got inside bis sword, 
and hit him full in the face with his list. At that 
moment he was cut down from behind ; and was 
only saved from slaughter by a brother- , ifieer, 
who rode up, shot one sowar and sabred another, 
and then carried him off, bleeding but safe. 

O 11 the 2d, the Bareilly mutineer. 1 ,- >r lalher 

Ilohilcund mutineers from Bareilly, Moradabad, 
and Shahjohanpoor, consisting of live regiment* 
and a battery of artillery—crossed the Jumna, an l 
nmrohed into Delhi, with bauds pluving and 
colours flying — a sight sufficiently mortifying to 
the besiegers, who wore power] cm* (o prev< nt it ; 
for any advance in that direction would have 
left the rear of their camp exposed. It afterwards 
became known that the Bareilly leach r was 
appointed general within Delhi. Tho emergenco 
of a large body of the .enemy from the city on the 
night of the 3d of July, induced Sir II m*y Burn a i *1 
to scud Major Coke to oppose them ; wiMi a three 
uiado up of portions of tho Cm/biniuv, b b 
Laucers, (list foot, Guides, Punjaubcc-, hor< an 1 
foot artillery. 

of tho 4th. He went to Azadpore, he -pot where 
ihe great road and the road from the canhn hem 
met. lie found that tho enemy had planned an 
expedition to seize tho British depot of i •* " 
Alipore, and to cut off’ a convoy expec i to 
arrive from the Punjauh. When Ibc m:\mr enuio 
up with them near the Rohtuk loud, be ... oiu\ 
attacked them. During many hours is ' • •p> 
were confronted with mini bn- ^ivxtjj. exceeding 
their own; and what with the sun ahnvn and 
j warn pa below, t ho muji r'stncn b am * ;!n • u hi!- 
exhausted L>) the time they rt urued to camp. 
The robe]?, it was tine, were driven buck: iu they 
got safely with their guns into i clhi : and then 
was ono more added to (he lisi t*rout, in w lb< .< 
the berfii .4 rs : red wulitut offivlieg :»u> ‘lilug 

towards the real object of tho .siege. Tho enemy’s 
infantry on this oc a-mu scorn to have ci.mj Hied 
tho Bareilly men. An officer of the Engineers, 
writing concerning thr days work, .-.ml: 'Tin. 
Bareilly rascal bad Ibe impudence to vonm n mn.l 
to our roar, ami our only ivrd is t:»:u . -a of 
them over got back. I w > out vviih tho three : ? cnt 
against thorn, and cm not sa,' that 1 left much m 
for tho red-gpatod vUhmw with “1\ uud 

i( G6 ” on their buttons.* Thi*> « v kcv gives » xpi..... 
si on to tli • hiUor led in/ diut prevaihd :.;onowi1 :> 
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Tns to have fled from us ; and if ever 
tTicTc'wns such a thing as war to the knife ; wo 
certainly have it here. If any one owes these 
sepoys a grudge, I think I have some claim to 
one * but I mu*t say that I cannot bring myself 
to put my sword through a wounded man. I can¬ 
not say thai I grieve much when I see it done, as 
it invariably is ; but grieve Or not as you please 
—ho is a clever man who can now keep back a 
European from driving his bayonet through a 
fccpoy, even in the agonies of death/ These were 
the motives and feelings that rendered the Indian 
mutiny much more terrible than an ordinary war. 
In allusion to sentiments at home, that the British 
roldim were becoming cruel and bloodthirsty, the 
same officer wrote, to a friend: ‘If you hear any 
such sentiments, by all means ship off their pro- 
plunder to this country at once. Let him see one 
half of what i re have seen, and compare our 
brutality with thai of the rebels; then send him 
homo rv.iin, and I think you will find him pretty 
quiet on the subject for the rest of his life.’ 

A new engineer officer, Colonel Baird Smith, 

arrived to su| cr*»odo another whose operations had 
not lin.L with upprt val. The colonel took into 
< < mudcr.i*ion, wilh his commander, a plan for 
blow in ' iu the Morco and Cashmere Gates, and 

rural roll og tlm Morro ui 1 Cuwhin* v»» Bitidlotitt; 
but the plan was abandoned on account of the 
weakness of the siege-army. 

The 5th of July was mail l by the death of 
i«I tj‘)i' i'encrnl Bir Ilv-nry Barnard, who hnd held 
practical command of the Delhi field force during 
about live weeks, and had during that time 
borne much anxiety and suffering. He knew that 
hid countrymen at Calcutta a.s well as in England 
would bo continually propounding the question, 
* Wlv* is Delhi not yet taken?’ and the varied 
ycsponxihilitira connected with his position neces¬ 
sarily gave him much disquietude. During the 
floive boat of the 4th lie was on horseback 
j ulj rdl day, directing the operations against 
t ic Baicilly mutineer: . Early on tho following 
<< nang ho gent for Colonel Baird Smith, and 
-> plained his views concerning the mode in 
Iwtioli he f 

arried _ 

f'^r medical aid; aud before many hours had 
pawed, lie \v;ib a corpse. Many of his friends after¬ 
wards oomplaincd that scant justice was done to 
the memory of Bir Henry Barnard; in the halo 
destined to surround the name of Wilson, 
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lery was too weak to cope with that of tho enemy 
—whose artillerymen, taught by those whom they 

now opposed, had become very skilful ; and whose 
guns were of heavier metal. The besiegers’ bat¬ 
teries were still nearly a mile from the walls, for 
any nearer position could not. be taken up without 
terrible loss. To efFcct a breach with a few 18- 
pouuders at this distance was out of tho question ; 
and although the field-guns were twenty or thirty 
in number, they were nearly useless for battering 
down defences. 

The attacks from the enemy continued much as 
before, but resistance to them became complicated 
by a new difficulty. There were two regiments of 
Bengal irregular cavalry among the troops in tho 
siege-army, and there were a few ‘ P6orbcahs , or 
Hindustanis in the Punjnub regiments. Then 
men were carefully watched from the first; and 
it became-by degrees apparent that they were a 
danger instead of an aid to the British. Early in 
tho month a Brahmin subndar in a Punjaubcc 
regiment was detected inciting his companions-in- 
arms to murder their officers, and go over to Delhi, 
Haying it vusOodV will tho Eeringhoo ‘ raj ’ ulumUl 

cease..One of the Punjaubees immediately revealed 
this plot 'i the officers, and the incendiary was put 
to death that same evening. Tho other Poorbenhs 
in tho rc'*iincut wore at onco paid up, and dk- 
chargcd from the camp—doubtless swelling tho 
iramlicr or insurgents wlm oiiteriwl Dollii. Again, 

on tbo Otb, a jv.rty of llic ouoiny’ft cavalry, while 
nUcmptin r an attack on the camp, was joined by 
some of the Oth irregulars belonging to the sio/o- 
;mny, and with them tried to tempt tho men of 
the native horsc-artillcry. They were beaten back • 
and the afternoon of the same day, tho 9th of July' 
was marked by one of the many struggles in the 
Suby.ec Mundee, all of which ended by the enemy 
being driven into Delhi. If the rebel infantry had 
fought as well as the artillery, it might have gone 
hard with tho besiegers, for tho sallies were gener¬ 
ally made in very great force. The rebels counted 
much on the value of the Subyeo Munucc; as a 
suburb, it had been rendered a mass of ruins by 
repealed conflicts, and these ruins precisely auik-.l 
the sepoy mode of fighting. Tho sepoys found 
shelter in narrow street , and old houses, ;»ud 
behind garden-walls, besid 1 pi < I by 
heavy guns from tho city. In this kind of fd.ir- 
midling they Were not far inferior to their oppon¬ 
ents; but in tho open field, and espc iaiiy jmdor a 
charge with the bayonet, they were invariably 
beaten, let the disparity of numbers ho what it 
might. Ail the offic* i ?, in their letter.!, apolie -;f 
the terrible efficacy of tho British ha 
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THE SIEGE OF DELHI: JUNE AND JULY. 


^O^fonioruing of the 14tli, tlio mutineers poured 
out in great numbers, and attacked tlio batteries at 
Hindoo Rao’s house, and the picket in tlio Subzee 
Mundee. The troops stationed at those places 
remained on tho defensive till three o’clock in the 
afternoon, struggling against a force consisting of 
many regiments of insurgent infantry, a large body 
of cavalry, and several field-pieces. It was indeed 
a most determined attack, supported, moreover, by 
a fire of heavy artillery from the walls. Why it 
was that so many hours elapsed before succour 
was scut forth, is not very clear ; but the troops 
who had to bear the brunt of this onslaught com¬ 
prised only detachments of the 60th and 75th 
foot w itli the C.oorkhas of the Sirmoor battalion 
and tho infantry of the Guides. A column was 
formed, however, at the house above named, under 
Brigadier Showers, consisting of the 1st Punjaub 
infantry, the 1st Europeans, and six horse-artillery 
guns. Then commenced a double contest; bhowers 

attacking tho enemy at the picket-house, and 
Major Reid at Hindoo Kao’s house. After a fierce 
struggle tho enemy were driven back into tho 
city, and narrowly escaped losing some of their 
guns. It was a day’s work that could not be 
i' In d • itho Oriou* lose. None of the 
officers, it i true, were killed in the field; but the 
list of wounded was very large, comprising Brigadier 
Chamberlain (at that time adjutant-general of the 
army), and Lieutenants Roberts,Thompson, Walk* r, 
Gehcstc, Carnegie, Rivers, Faithful, Danicll, Res?, 
Tulloeli, Chester, Shcbboaro, Uitwe*, Delicti, and 
Pollock. Tho wounding of so many subaltern j 
shews how actively different companies of troops 
must have been engaged. Altogether, tho oper¬ 
ations of this day brought down l r * nan killed 
and 103 officers and men wounded. 

The heat was by ibis time somewhat nllevi ited 
by rains, which, however, brought sickness and 
oilier discomforts with them. Men fell ill after 
remaining many hours in damp olothoa; and ii 
was found that the liercc heat was, after all, not so 
detrimental to health. Many young officers, it is 
true, lately arrived from England, and not yet acclim- 
ntisjd, were smitten down by sun-stroke, and a few 
died of apoplexy ; but it U nevertheless true that 
the army was surprisingly healthy during the hoi 
weather. One of tho Carabiniere, anting in the 
rainy season, said: ‘The last three days have been 
exceedingly wet; notwithstanding 
constantly in the saddle ; no sooner has one alarm 
subsided than we are turned out to nuxt the 
mutiiu-en in another quarter. An officer < f 
employed In nboul 

twelve at night drenched through and tMta* flj 
liiism d.le il having r.ainad the whole time. 

rL State of affairs in the middle ol Jay was 
peculiar. It seemed to the nation a 10 1 c . 
the army of Delhi ought to be strong onOU '- 
M'.iko ibo city, etipeci'di - v.lion a goodly pn|P or ”;;“ 
of tbo number wore European - Yet tin- e -’• " * ^ 
not tlio was Iho opinion both of R<cd auc 



Wilson ; although many daring spirits in the army 
longed to breach the walls and take the place by 
storm. Twelve hundred wounded and sick men 
bad to be tended; all the others were kept fully 
employed in repelling the sallies oi the cncnij. 
Major-general Reed, who ought never to have 
assumed the command at all—so broken-<b*wn \ 
lie in health—gave in altogether on the 17th, after 
the wounding of Chamberlain: he named Brigadier 
Wilson, who had brought forward the Meerut 
brigade, as bis Successor. Tho new commamu r 
immediately wrote to Sir John Lawrence a letter 
(in French, as if distrusting spies), in which he 
candidly announced that it would be dangerous 
and disastrous to attempt a storm of the city ; that 
the enemy verb in gro 

in position, and constantly reinforced by acre .-•.■•ions 
of insftffmt rcgimeifts; that they daily 
the British, who could do little more than lvt-cl 
the attacks; that his army was gnutually dimin¬ 
ishing by these daily losses; that it would be 
impossible to tako Delhi without, at Ion r one mmo 
European regiment and two more Sikh region nts 
from the Punjaub ; ami that if those addin did 
no f •pcodily reach him, lie would bo obliged vO 
raise tbo siege, retreat to Kurnaul, and leave il « 

country all around Delhi to be ravaged by the 
mutineern. This letter showed tho gravity with 
which Brigadier Wilson regarded tho jmitc of 
mattciB at that critical time. Lawrence fully 
recognised the importance of tho in^ue, t«*r ho 
redoubled liis exertions to send 900 European 
Fusiliers and 1600 Bunjaubees to the camp. 

General Itccd’s resignation was twofold. .Ic 
resigned the provisional command-in-chicf of tho 
Bengal army as soon as li& was officially informed 
of the assumption of that office by fckr Patrick 
Grant; and ho resigned the command of me 
Delhi field-force to Brigadier Wilson, became s s 
health was too lar broken to permit him to tako 
pan in aotivo duties. It was tho virtual «.U' ng 
of his part in tho wavs of tho mutiny ; lit went 
to the hills, in search of that hc.iltli wliick he 
could never have recovered in the plains. 

Among the many contests in the sucoml Iiali 
the month was one near Ludlow Castle, a nruna 
given to the residence of Mr Fraser, t'u commis¬ 
sioner of Delhi, one of those foully immh re a 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA 1857. 


2W!^ttticlorstand ,v gathering . of Mohammedan 
fanatical feeling at that,pi ace; but/ what is locally, 

I find, known by tire name of. ^Pandyisin, v is 
just as strong. Pandics aro, among the*Hindoo^, 
all Brahmins. AVliat absurd, distorted, Suspicions 
of our intentions (which have boem so perfectly 
innocent towards them) may' I:aye. been' first 
worked upon, it is scarcely possible to say; but 
the thiug has now got beyond this, and it is a, 
struggle for mastery, not a question of mistrust, or• 
discontent. Mohammedans seem to he actively* 


m 


misleading Hindoos for their own purposes. Sir 
Patrick Grant will not know fhe Bengal army 
again. The Goorklias, Sikhs, and Punjauhee 
•Mohammedans have remained quite faithful, and 
done their duty nobly at Delhi; the bad spirit 
is wholly with the Poorbcahs.* Mr* Grcathed, 
Colvin’s corfimissioner with the siege-army, made 
# every" attempt to ascertain, by means of spies and 
.deserters, wliat -were the alleged and what the 
real motives for flic stubborn resistance of the 
mutineers to British rule. lie wrote on this 
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Gesijial Wilsox. 


1 • ' the result of all questionings of sepoys 
wbo have fallen into our hands, regarding (because 
of the mutiny, is the same. They invariably cite 
tin: u cartouche” (cartridge) as the origin; no 
other cause of complaint ha been alluded to. IIis 
majesty of Delhi has composed a coup-let, to the 
cile< f 1 1>at the English, who boast of having 
vanquiHUed rods of iron, have been overthrown in 
by a single cartridge. A consoioouun 
' power ha-1 grown up in the army, which could 
only ho • cruised by mutiny. Thu cry of the 
ridges brought ike latent spirit of revolt into 
autbiii.* Mr Muir of Agra, commenting on these i 
"’iiiiifL.-, Vnl *. ‘I fully believe this to bo tho cn*o ] 
v ‘ ; b< o- main !>ody of rite sepoys. There wore ] 
nugkad-u. no doubt, who had foIAuU views. 
•*u«i h mil ly held c< Tcapomlenco with tin Delhi j 
fflJJjJjfiPi but they made ure of the cartridge a 
ic rftqMuntnl n. gain over tin n»n c s of the army * 

" '* their cosu; ras threatened,’ 


It will be unnecessary to trace day by day the 
smuggles outside Delhi. They cording vc; 

but the frequency v, -• soim what lessened, nuH the 
danger also, for tho defence-works on tho ridgo 
had been much strengthened. Every hridgo over 
the canal was blown up, except that on the main 
ro.° l to Ktfrnaul and Umballa; and thus tho 
enemy could r -t easily attack the camp in the 
rear. ' It was not >et really a siege, for th- Bi khh | 
poured very fow shot or shell into the city or i 
against the walls. H was not an investment J for j 
tin. British could not send a single regiment to 
tho soutliwcri south, or east- of the itv. It was 
little more than a process of uaifi» : y till Air liter 

reinforcements eoiiM arrive. 

Ai the close of duly. Brigadier Wilson for- 
v, ; u Yd c th. i -'- ernm.-Lt n. very exact accumd 
of tin* ..-(.ate T his army, showing whht were bis 
re-.umW for maintaining the siege on tho one 
i and repelling attacks hy ibe onemy on ice 
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7e present the chief particulars in a foot- 
an altered and more condensed form* 
It appears that out of this army of something 
more than 8000 men, above 1100 were rendered 
non-effective by sickness or wounds; that of 
the whole number of effectives, just about one- 
lialf were Europeans, belonging either to the 
Queen’s or to the Company’s army; and that no 


i European corps, except perhaps the Lancers, 

I comprised more than a fractional percentage of a 
I full regiment. A return sent in about ihe middle 
of tlie month had comprised 300 men of the 4th 
and 17th Bengal irregular cavalry; but the 
omission of this element at the end of the month 
shewed that those dangerous companions had beai 
got rid of. The corps of Guides and Goorkhas 



Lngtuccr Offloer* in Battery before Delhi. 


had in a fonmght dimini died from an aggregate 
number of 923 '■> 671—so rapidly had those gnllau. 
men been brought down by balls, bullets, and 
cholera. Ranked among the artillery and engineers 
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were many hundred syces and bildars, natives i 
who merely aided in certain labouring opera- 1 
lions; and union.: tho Sapporo and Miners tho 
FunjaubeeB were on I just learning their trad. 

J Ik casualty list of officerl| was a very suioiis 
one. From the time when Brigadier W’iUm 
encountered the enemy at Ghnzoooodocn Nuggur 
at the end of May, till he made up his report »»t 
the end of July, the officers who wore killed <a- 
wounded wore 101 in number. Alison, Bnmnrd 
Reed, Chamberlain, Halifax, Graves- nearl\ ah 
the general officers except WiKti and Showers, 
were cither dead or in some way disabled ; nud 
these l’roipiont changOB in command doubtless 
affected tho oi miv.itiun and movci’.em ’ of iho 
army. 

Brigadier Wilson inn do curs attempt, while 
doing tho best he could with his own forces, to 
ascertain the number and component* 0 f th 0rtl . 
posscrvcd by tho enemy Military fcormumidm 
uhviiy.; aim at the acquis ion of such knowledge 
effected by a upceies of espionage which, however 
opposed to general h '.ding at o.iior times, i * doomed 
quite fair in war. From the 11th of May wh. u 
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SEl 


began in Delhi, to the end of July, 
there arrived in the city mutinous regiments from 
Meerut, Han si, Muttra, Lucknow, N usoerabad, 
Julhmdur, Ferozpore, Bareilly, Jliansi, Gwalior, 
Nee;.inch, AHygurh, Agra, Rohtuk, Jhuggur, and 
Allahabad, The list given in a note* is taken from 
the official di patch, which was itself a record of 
information obtaiued from various native sources; 
but after making allowance for the fact that 
portions only of many of the regiments had 
entered Delhi, and that the numbers had been 
considerably lessened by the thirty or more 
encounters which had taken place outside the 
walls, the milifcafy authorities brought down the 
supposed number to a much lower limit than had 
before been named—namely, 4000 disciplined 
cavalry, and 12,000 infantry, besides 3000 undis¬ 
ciplined levies. • The rebels retained the formid¬ 
able defensive artillery which they found in Delhi, 
and brought thirty field-guns also with them ; hut 
these gun-: were lessened in number onoJialf by 
Buc<.c«sivo seizures made by the British. 

The condition and proceedings of the rebels 
within the cUy could, of course, bo known only 
imperfectly. Tho old king was looked up to by 
all as the centre of authority, but it ia probable 
that liis real power was small, Where regiments 
had arrived from so many different quarters, we 
may suppose that the apportionment of military 
command wa,; no easy matter; and indeed 
there was, throughout, little evidence that the 
rebel forco had ono head, one leader whose plans 
were obeyed by all. Tho Lahore Chronicle some 


20tb, 23lh, 
Cist, 67th, 


• Btpgfcl nativo infantry: fU, oth, JJth, 12th, 15th, 

2°th, Will, 30ihi 38th. 44tb, 45tb, 54th, 57lb, C’ub, 
wtb, 72 l, ;4tb, 78th. 
nin v native infantry - 5th nud 7lh Gwalior Contingent, Kotiib 
C.iiu. --t.t. llarriniittU battalion; togetboi with 2600 miscel- 
lrirous infantry. 

!f n- C rt« ,r o ; d? r » « n ? 0f , ii ; e or *‘ x regiments, besides others 
of Hie Gwiih'.-r add Malwah Contiugcnts, 


time afterwards printed a narrative by a native, 
of a residence in Delhi from the 13th to the 30th 
of July. Such narratives can seldom be relied 
on ; hut so far as it went, this revelation spoke of 
great discord among the leaders"; great discon¬ 
tent among the troops because their pay was in 
arrear; great perplexity on the part of the old 
king because he had not funds enough to pay so 
large an army; and great plundering of the 
citizens by the rude soldiery, who deemed them¬ 
selves masters of the situation. 6 When the sepoys/ 
said this native, ‘ find out a rich house in the city, 
they accuse the owner after the following manner, 
in order to plunder his property. They take a 
loaf of bread and a bottle of grog with them, and 
make a noise at the door and break it in pieces, 
get into the house, take.possession of tho cash and 
valuables, and beat the poor householder, saying : 
" Where is the Englishman yon have been keeping- 
in your house V } When ho denies having done so, 
they just shew him tho bread and the bottle, and 
say : li How is it that w t o happened to find these 
in your house? We are quite sure there was 
an Englishman accommodated here, whom you 
quietly sent elsewhere before our arrival ” Soon 
after, the talk is over, and the poor man is dis- 
gracefully put into custody, where there is no 
inquiry made to prove whether he is innocent or 
guilly ; ho cannot get his reh i lie bribes 

the general.’ Tho known attributes of orientnl 
cunning give a Ktrong probability to this curious 
story. 

Here, for the present, wo take leave of the siege 
of Delhi, and of the stage at which it bad arrived 
by tho end of July. Much has to he narrated, 
in reference to other places, other generals, other 
operations, before tho final capture of the imperial 
city will call for description. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HAVELOCK’S CAMPAIGN: ALLAHABAD TO LUCKNOW, 
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yet shown whether he could work out victory at 
the great Mogul capital; Whoclor v, as hilling, ui 
had fallen, a miserable victim to the treachery of 
Nona Sahib j llcnry Law re m re va*, no more j 
llvwett and Lloyd wero un.h r a clou 1, for mis- 
management .1 . milit:u\ conuniuidcvnil this 
had rendered the I’i i;*5-h nation grieved amt 
irritated; and men fiercely demanded ‘Who’s to 
blame 7 '-—as if ir were nectary to seek relief bv 
wreaking vopgeanc* on «onio persons «.f other. U 
was a crisis that pressed heavily oft Yiacouut ' 
Canning ; but k wns ai iho same time a crisis ilmt 
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I fflM^ fervid gratitude to any general who could 
achieve victories with small means. Such a, general 
was Havelock. The English public knew little 
of him. although he was well known in India. 
Commencing his career as a soldier in 1S1G, Henry 
Havelock had horne his full share in all a soldier’s 
varied fortune. He went to India in 1823; 
engaged in the Burmese war in 1824 ; took part in 
a mission to the court of Siam in 182G; was pro¬ 
moted from lieutenant to captain in 1838; took 
an acti ;c share in the stirring scenes of the Afghan 
campaign; which,brought him a brevet majority, 
and the order of C. B.; acted as Persian interpreter 
to Lonerate Elphinstone, Pollock, and Gougli; 
fought at Gwalior In 1843; became brevet lieu- 
tenant-eolouel in 1844; fought with the bravest in 
1845 at Moodkee, Ferozsliak, and Sobraon ; and 
in 1840 received the appointment of deputy 
adjutant-general of the Queen’s troops at Bombay. 
An Indian efimate during so many years having 
t ' l—-in its cut omary sad way—on lii< constitu¬ 
tion Henry Havelock returned for a sojourn in 
England. Returning to Bombay in 1651, he 
boenmo brevet colonel; and in after years he was 
appointed quarter-master-general, and then adjut¬ 
ant-general, of the whole of the Quoou’a tiuops in 
India. When the war with Per du broke out, he 
took command of one of die ^visions in 1867; 
and v!nn that war was ended, he returned to 
Bombay. All thE was known lu official persons 
in India, but very few of the particulars wore 
liliar to the genei in the home-country; 

hence when IIavtdock’s victories were announced, ! 
the public were surprised as if by the sudden 
appearance of a great genius. That he bore so 
hoi y a responsibility, or suffered such intense 
mental anxiety, as Wheeler at Cawnpore, Inglis 
nt Lu'-kuow, or Colvin at Agra, is not probable; 
for lie had not hundreds of helpless women and 
children under Jus charge; but the astonishing 
victories ho adueved with a mere handful of 
n. n. and the moral influence he thereby acquired 
lor the Jiiiti h name throughout the whole of 
the Honbj well entitled him to the outburst of 
grateful feeling which the nation was not slow to 
e\Li!>ib The only danger was, lest this hero- 
woi hip should render the nation blind for a time 
ll1 the merits of other generals. 

* vii 1 and Havelock, wlio worked so energetic¬ 
ally together in planning tlio relief of Lucknow, 
wore brought from other regions of India to take 
l ,; irt in the operations on the Ganges. Neill; as 
rok.ii* | of j],^ Madras European Fusiliers, 
oiicd that regiment to Calcutta, and thence 
country to Benares, where his 
rebels first Logan. Havelock, 
y from Persia, set off by steam 
; ho was wrecked on tin* way 
much perilous 
on his journey, 
in tlio same 
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brigadier-general,* to command such a force as 
could he hastily collected for the relief, first of the 
Europeans at Cawnpore, and then of those at 
Lucknow ; and it was towards the close of June 
that he made his appearance at Allahabad. 

Sufficient has been stated in former chapters to 
shew what was the state of affaire at that time. 
Lucknow 7 , Cawnpore, Agra, and Delhi were either 
in the hands of the rebels, or were so beset by them 
that no British commander was able to assist his 
brother-officers. Oude, the Doab, and Rohilcund 
were in deplorable anarchy; and it depended 
either upon Viscount Canning at Calcutta, or Sir 
John Lawrence at Lahore, to send aid to the 
disturbed districts. Lawrence, as we have seen, 
and as we shall see again in a future chapter, with 
admirable energy and perseverance, sent such 
assistance as enabled Wilson to conquer Delhi; 
while Canning, under enormous difficulty, sent 
up troops to Allahabad by scores and fifties 
at a time, as rapidly as he could collect them at 
Calcutta. 

Brigadier Neill preceded Havelock in the oper¬ 
ations connected with the repression of the mutiny 
in the Doab and adjacent regions. Ilis own regi¬ 
ment, the 1st Madras European Fusiliers, had been 
ordered to proceed to Persia in the spring, hut had 
received c junto reorders in consequence of the 
sudden termination of the war in that country. 
W hile at Bombay, uncertain whether commands 
might bo received to proceed to China, the regi¬ 
ment heard tlio news of a revolt among the Bengal 
troops; and very speedily, both Persia and China 
were forgotten in matters of much greater exigency 
and importance. After making the voyage back 
from Bombay to Madras, the regiment proceeded 
to Calcutta, and the men were then sent up the 
country as rapidly as possible to Benares, some by 
road and the rest by steamers. Neill himself 
reached that, city on the 3d of June, and w r as 
immediately engaged, as we have already seen 
(p. 154), in disarming a mutinous regiment, and 
in maintaining order in the vicinity. After fix 
days of incessant work at Benares, the brigadier, 
hearing cf the mutiny at Allahabad, stal led oft’ cn 
the 9th to render servit in that region. With 
what a powerful hand he put down the rebel*; 
with what stern und prompt firmness lie retained 
possession of that important city, the 1 key to 
Upper India'—has already been briefly -i.c ti. r 
The various corps of the Madras Fusilicrn leached 
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HAVELOCK'S CAMPAIGN: ALLAHABAD TO LUCKNOW. 


nrto^/nnd Allahabad by degrees; and fragments 
her European regiments were sent up as fast 
as possible, as the nucleus of a little army forming 
at Allahabad. 

The 1st of July may be taken as the day that 
marked the commencement of General Havelock’s 
career in relation to the Indian Revolt. He and 
his staff arrived at Allahabad on that day, after a 
rapid journey from Calcutta. A few hours before 
his arrival, the first relieving column had been 
sent off by Neill towards Cawnporo: consisting of 
200 Madras Fusiliers, 200 of the 84th foot, 300 
Sikhs, and 120 irregular cavalry, under Major 
Renaud ; and a second, of larger proportions, was 
to follow in a week or ten days’ time. The imme¬ 
diate object held in view, in the march of both 
columns, was to liberate Sir Hugh Wheeler and 
his hapless companions at Cawnporc ; and. it this 
were accomplished, the second work to be done 
was to advance and relievo Sir Henry Lawrence 
and the British at Lucknow. It was not at that, 
time known that, before the second column could 
start from Allahabad, both Wheeler and Lawrence 
had been numbered with tlie dead. Neill super¬ 
seded tho officer previously in command at 
Allahabad ; Havelock superseded Neill in com¬ 
mand of the relieving force; we shall have to 
speak of Outram superseding Havelock; and we 
have already spoken of Patrick Grant superseding 
Reed, and of Colin Campbell superseding Grant. 
All those supersessions were in virtue of military 
routine, depending either on seniority, or on the 
exercise of a right to make appointments. If these 
various officer had been unsuccessful, the system 
of supersession would have been attacked by 
adverse judges as tho cause of the failuro; but 
there was so much nobility of mind displayed by 
four or five of the gallant men here named, that 
the v< sation often caused by supersession was 
much alleviated ; while no nation lit large bud 
ample lcusoii to admire and be thankful for the 
deeds of arms that accompanied generosity of 
l'oding. 

On the 3d, an auxiliary force unde; Caphin 
Spurgin, left Allahabad for Cawnporo, irrespective 
of the two columns. It consisted only of loo 
Madras Europeans armed with lilies, 12 artillery¬ 
men, aud two 6-poundcr guns . it ^ent by steamci 
UI> tlie Gauges, partly in order to control tlie 
mutineers on the hanks, but in part also on 
account of tlie paucity of means Tor laud comcy- 
ance No steamer had had much success in that 
part of the Ganges; and hence great interest was 
felt in the voyage of the Brahmr-cra. U « hist 
difficulty, the engineers, having no coals, Mere 
obliged to forego for wood -very day on sUoro. On 
the ee •mid day of the trip, this foraging had to be 
protect *1 by half tho force, against v 1 
in purest nts on the Oudc bank, provided nith a 
large piece of ordnance; tho wood was not 
obtained without a regular bid Ho, in winch 
Diiglish ‘thrashed—to*use a very lnvouvitc -mi 
inm ng the Soldier.—just ten times their i umber 


sk, 


of rebels, and captured tlicir gun. On they' went, 
struggling against the rapid stream of the Ganges, 
and never making more than two miles an hour. 
The enemy hovered on the banks, and sent several 
round shot into the little iron steamer—a sort of 
irritation that kept the crew and soldiers well on 
tlie alert. Day after day passed in this ’ ay, 
Captain Spurgin timing his movements so as to 
accord with the march of the land-colunms. The 
steamer reached Cawnpore on tho 17th, ju f a 
fortnight after the departure from Allahabad—a 
degree of slowness not altogether dependent on 
the difficulty" of the navigation, but partly due to 
the necessity of not advancing more rapidly than 
the columns could fight their way on shore. 

The dismal news gradually reached AUahr.br.d 
that some dreadful calamity had occurred at 
Cawnporo. This information led Havelock to 
modify liis plans and quicken his movements ; 
and, full of heart, he transmitted to Calcutta tho 
telegram already quoted, to the effect that ‘I00i> 
Europeans, 1000 Goorkhas, aud 1000 Sikhs, witn 
8 or 10 guus, will thrasli everything.’ Among! 
the troops he collected was a handful of volmM 
teer cavalry, consisting chiefly of officers who 
had been left without command by the mutiny of 
their respective native regiments, or had narrowly 
escaped massacre; the number amounted only 
to a score; but it comprised just the sort of men 
who would be ready for any enterprise at such 
a time. 

Major Renaud had every reason tube satisfied 
with the gallantry of the Madras Fusiliers—to 
which corps he belouged—and of the other troops 
who aided in forming his small column, in virion- 
minor operations during the first nine uavs of the 
march from Allahabad. lie everywhere pacified 
the country by punishing the ringleader- in mutiny 
and rebellion wherever and whenever they foil 
infy his hand ■ Suddenly, howovor, he found liim* 
self placed in an awkward petition <-n tin, pul,. 
Cawnporo had fallen; the British at that station 
ha l cither Ih\ u killed or thrown into p r isou : and 
the rebel force thus freed from occupation had 
rapidly pushed down to the vicinity of Futtehpnor 
—a town which had been in tin? hands of tK> 
rebels siucc the 9th of.Juno (*co p. 172) That 
force was nt least WO strong, with 12 tan; • 
whereas Renaud had at that time only .s&i 
and 2 guns. General Havelock, becoming n 
of this state of things, saw tlmt hi , ffiroo ougl 
join that of Renaud as quickly as puvsiblo. 
marched twenty miles on tho llth, under u ir 
ful run. to Synee ; then, aKr • sting r. few h 
he and his troops resumed their march at el 
o’clock in tlie evening overtook Renaud du 
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mrabie little band* Havelock’s information 
proved to be bettor than thn t of the enemy, for when 
lio pent forward Colonel Tyilor with a reconnais¬ 
sance, the enemy supposed they had only Renaud’s 
small force to contend with ; they fired on the 
colonel and his escort, and pushed forward two guns 
and a force of infantry and cavalry. When the 
enemy began to cannonade his front and threaten 
his right and left, Havelock saw that the time was 
o ne to undeceive them: he would have preferred 
to give bis worn-out soldiers a few hours’ rest; but 
this was not now to be thought of, as, to use his 
own words, ‘it would have injured the morale 
of the troops to permit them thus to be bearded.’ 
r inc work before him was sufficiently formidable ; 
for thcru was only the main trunk-road by which 
to approach Futtehpoor easily; the fields on cither 
tide were covered with a depth of two or three 
fi et of water; there were many enclosures of great 
•trength, with high walls ; and in front of the city 
v\.iv many villages, hillocks, arid mango-groves 
which the enemy occupied in force. Ilavelock 
placed his eight guns on and near the main road, 
protected hy 100 riflemen of the 64tli; the infantry 
ea.ue up iu deploying distance, covered by rifle- 
sldiim ln.r > • and the cavalry moved forward on 
lanks. The struggle was literally decided 
ii minute. The enemy Baw a few riflemen 
)ach; but they knew little o f 1 rifle; 

vero panic-stricken "with the length and accu- 
of its range ; they shrank back in astonish¬ 
ment ; and then Captain Maude, who had clashed 
over tho swamps wjth his artillery, poured into 
them a fnc so rapid and accurate as to complete 
their discomfiture. Three guns were abandoned 
a' ojuw, and Ii.iveloek steadily advanced, with the 
o-i h commanding the centre, the 78tli the right, 
Urn c Mi and the Sikhs the left. lie drove the 
ciiemv before him at every point, capturing their 
guns one by 
cades on tl 
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road, the city wall, the streets of 
uoi’, all were gained in turn. The enemy 
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iu a manner so irresistible as to put the enemy effec¬ 
tively to flight. Havelock thus became master of 
Futtohpoor, and parked 12 captured guns. It was 
with a justifiable pride that the.general, in sending 
his list of ‘casualties,’ remarked'that it was ‘per¬ 
haps the lightest that ever • accompanied tho 
announcement of such success. Twelve British sol¬ 
diers were struck down by the sun, and never rose 
again;’ but not one was either killed or wounded in 
the action; his casualties, C killed and 3 wounded, 
were among his native troops. The truth scenis 
to be, that the enemy were dismayed, first by find¬ 
ing that Havelock had joined Renaud, and then 
by the wonderful range of the Enfield rifles. ‘ Our 
fight was fought neither with musket, nor bayonet, 
nor sabre, but with Enfield rifles and cannon ; 
wc took no prisoners. The enemy’s fire scarcely 
reached us; ours, for four hours, allowed him no 
repose.’ It was with good cause that lie thanked 
and congratulated his troops on the following day, 
in a ‘ morning order,’ short but pithy.* 

While encamped at Kullenpore or Kullianporc, 
on the 14th, to which ho had marched after a 
sojourn at Futtehpoor sufficient to afford his troops 
that rest which had become absolutely necessary, 
Havelock sent off a brief telegram, announcing 
that his capture of artillery at Futtehpoor would 
enable him to substitute nine excellent field gun -, 
for six ol lighter calibre, and also to bring into 
action two light 6-pounders. 

This, then, was the brigadier-general’s first 
victory over the rebels; it elated his own troops, 
and checked the audacity of those to whom he 
was opposed. Neill, meanwhile, was anxiously 
watching at Allahabad. lie had worked hard to 
organise and send off tho first portion of the forco 
under Renaud, the second under Spurgin, and the 
third under Havelock. Ho had received from 
Renaud, on the 4th of the month, information 
which rendered only too probable the rumour that 
an act of black treachery on the part of Nona 
Sabib at Cawnpore had been followed by a whole¬ 
sale destruction of hapless fugitives in boats on 
the Ganges. Neill was* thus 
that Renaud should advance 
first column 
tho river; 
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Pandoo Nuddee, it became important to 
^dXrrrrTo asccrtain what was the state of the bridge 
which carried tlic high road over that river, at a 
spot about twenty miles from Cawnpore. The 
stream was too deep to be fordable at that season : 
hence the importance of obtaining command of 
the bridge. His intelligencers ascertained that 
the enemy intended to dispute his passage at tlio 
village of Aong, four miles short of the Nuddee; 
by means of two guns commanding the high 
road, skirmishers on the right and left of those 
guns, and cavalry to hover on the Hanks of any 
advancing force. This information being obtained, 
Havelock sent forward his skirmishers on the 

/ right and left of the road; then his volunteer 
cavalry on the road itself; then the ten guns in 
line mostly on the left of the road ; and then the 
infantry in linc-tUe C4tU and 84& on the right 
flank; tho 78th, Fusihors, and Sikhs, on tho left. 
The struggle ahead was not a severe one for the 
enemy receded as tho Bvitisli under Colonel TyUcr 
advanced; hut Havelock was much harassed by the 
attempts of the hostile cavalry to get into Ins rear 
and plunder his baggage : attempts that required 
much exertion from his infantry to resist, seeing 
that the thickly wooded country interfered with 
the effect of cannon and musketry. The enemy 
after a time abandoned guns, tents, ammunition, 
and other materials of war, and made a hasty 
retreat through the village. 

This difficulty over, Havelock prepared for 
another struggle at the Pandoo Nrnldce, which it 
was necessary for him to cross as speedily as 
possible. He rested and refreshed his troops for 
a few hours, and advanced the same afternoon, 
on a fiercely hot July day % The enemy had not 
destroyed the bridge, but had placed two guns in 
dpaulement to command it at tho opposite side of 
the htroain. Captain Maude disposed his artillery 
as to bring a converging firo upon the two guns 
of tho enemy; while tho Madras Fusiliers com 
mcncod a fire with Enfield rides to pick oft' the 
gamier.! Tlio two guns were fired directly down 
the road at the advancing British column ; but 
after Maude had somewhat checked this lire, the 
Fusiliers gallantly closed, rushed upon the bridge, 
and captured both guns-an exploit in which 
Major ltcnaud was wounded. The mutinous 
precipitately retreated. Thus 
general achieve two victories in one day—this.. 

sk, »■ f*” d " sr 

« solar heat such as reside it k WUeil 

dPhoulty imagine. Havelock H" 

during these two actions ; 25 •• ci o;ltor . 

loss of tho enemy was at least ten _ ^, nviv ! 

hut the chief result of the battle * 

into which Nona 8ahib was throv "• 

General Havelock, ( |iko other ^mnu*mltu ^ . 
that critical time, fou^l Ilia native jvc-ijgn • 
in hi* fovco not to ho fi” dod Theft ' -' n ' 



in presence of the enemy on the 12th excitE 
suspicion; it was, indeed, worse than doubtful; 
and on the 14th lie found it necessary to disarm 
and dismount his sowrars of the 13th Irregulars 
and 3d Oudc Irregulars—at the same time 
threatening with instant death any one o. tin ir 
number wdio should attempt to escape. Ore of* 
the officers at Allahabad who joined the volun¬ 
teer cavalry, and had opportunity of observing 
tho conduct of the irregulars at tho battle u, r 
Futtehpoor, wrote thus concerning it . * On 

seeing the enemy, Palliser called to the nun 
to charge, and dashed on; but tho scoundrels 
scarcely altered their speed, and met the enemy at 
the same pace that, they came down towards ns. 
Their design was evident; they came waving their 
swords to our men, and riding round oui party, 
making signs to them to go over to their side. 
When our men thus hung back, a dash mu wuuid 
certainly have ended in our being cut up/ Duriiur 
a subsequent skirmish, ‘our rear-men turned tail 
and left us, galloping back as hard as their lu.rsca 
could go; and we were forced to commence a 

regular race for our necks. I write this wi.Ii 

shame and grief ; but it was no fault of Palliser'a 
or ours/ Havelock saw tho necessity of disarming 
and dismounting such fellows. 

The sccue of operations now approaches Cawn¬ 
pore, that city of unutterable horrors! It was a 
desperate struggle that Nena Sahib made to retain 
the supremacy he had obtained at Cawnpore. llo 
probably cared little for kings of Delhi or for 
greased cartridges, provided he could maintain 
a hold of sovereign powor. When he had broken 
faith w T ith Sir Hugh Wheeler, and had earned hi 
treachery to the extent pf indiserimm. . vr liter 
in the Ganges hoatu, he naturally hoped to become 
loader of tho rebellious sepoys. In tljis object, 
however, ho did not wholly succeed ; ho and his 
immediate followers were Mahruttus; tho rpntlii- 
ojrs wore mostly Hindus (.mia; and the .'alt r 
made lit tie account of the Nona’s claim » > *o e 
rcignty. Had tho issue depended upon tho infantry 
F?poys, who were in chief part Hindoo.-, uud w ho 
cliiofly looked lor plunder, his projtvh ?night 
speedily have come to un ond; but the on -Vr 
sepoys, being mostly Moh am moduli a, and exhibit¬ 
ing a move deadly hatred towards tlio lini : -h, 
mow readily joined lilm in a combined idun of 
operations, and drow the sepoys to not with th< m. 
Leaving Delhi to bo held by tlic Law body of 
mutineers, Nona Sahib took upon lump'll the oih 
of crabbing any British force that might make 
its appearance (Vom Allahabad. W1 < v bo hoard 
that Renaud had started with hi*; little v.u< . i>. 
got together a force of auwiii’t, sepn)#, Main , i t ;i ,* ( 
artillery, and rabble; having motives of ft .*\i ^ 
well ns of solf-interest to Induce him to prevent 
the advance of bis opponent. No knowing tint: 
Renaud liud boon Join. d by I UiwR.-k*, thu Mali 
rat hi chieftain sent bodies of troops sumeicuf, aa 
he hulicvml, to vhc '• ; ol aneo . Ipu wi-. n vlio 
gallant gouoral swept everything before him, the 
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of Bitlioor saw that the matter was 
fling serious. lie had had experience of the 
indomitable resistance, under accumulated suffer¬ 
ing. of the hapless Sir Hugh AY heeler and his 
companions; but now a British general had to 
be encountered in the open field. So for as is 
known, it appears that as soon as he heard of the 
passage of the Pandoo Nuddee by Havelock, Nena 
Sahib ordered the slaughter of all the captives yet 
remaining alive at Oawnpore—in order either 


that the dead might tclf no talcs, or that he might 
wreak vengeance on the innocent for the frustra-" 
tion of his plans. Having committed this bloudy 
deed, he went out with an army, and took up a 
position at Aherwa, the point at which the road 
to the cantonment branches out from the main 
trunk-road to Cawnpore city. Nemi Sahib com¬ 
manded five villages, with numerous intrench- 
ments, armed with seven guns; and in the rear 
was his infantry. Havelock, after advancing 





ii:tf< s- from the Pandoo Nuddee to Aherw a 
, lijo night of the 15th, and after measuring 
'•* ’ ’ *ugth of this iorco, saw that his troops 

'•onhl l.o :iliot down in alarming numbers before 
the giinu could be silonoed and tho int ranchmen ts I 
i in ,j . )k> resolved, therefore, on a llank-move- 
tnen* - if tho enom , 'h left As a preliminary, lie 
left hi»«t*amn nnd La gage under proper ciwurt at 
WMmr*ijj,r, (( j. j a few miles in ill*• car; and -j - e his , 
suul.’.ij m l'.ijd exhausted troops two or three 
• mongo-grove during mid-day of 
ih'i ioi(. jj ic fi orcG heat should have some- , 

Nvl)i - b " ! ; no hour of trug^l -having rived, 

I r velooV quietly wheeled his force round :o the { 
nciin i ion, behind a suxen ! 
lu,n . <' m- , When the enemy del (el ! 

uunanvre, low. .uiKditm whji displayed ; h 


bod^’ of horse was soon sent to the left, and cannon 
opened fire in that direction. Then came > series ' 
of operations in which the superb' qualities of 
Britf h infantry wero strikingly <lisplayed. Vji- . 
lay; • Acre attacked and captured one after another, 
by fragments of regiment.* so mu tii that one 
marvels bow the enemy could have yielded before I 
them. One K such exploit is thus narrated in * i 
Havelocks ov?n language: <r lhe opportunity had 
a, ived for which I have long anxiously Waited, J 
of devdoniup the prowess of tho 78th ) (iphlanders. 1 
Three guVi t the enemy were Wrongly p<Hal, 
behind a loiry hamlet, well intrepehed F dirtctoit J 
.his remmont to adeon-e , nnd novo- have I wit- I 
nesaed uoii'lnot more admn h.e. wy were kd 
1-v Colonel Hamilton, and followed lum with 
•nr|»u»l»tf Bteadin. m and gaUnutry nnder a heavy | 
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they approached the village, they cheered 
charged with the bayonet, the pipes sounding 
the pibroch. Need I add that the enemy fled, the 
village was taken, and the guns captured V After 
tlircp or four villages had thus changed hands, the 
enemy plautcd a 24-poundcr gun on the canton¬ 
ment road in such a position as to work much 
mischief upon llavelock, whose artillery cattle 
were so worn out with heat and fatigue that they 
could not drag the guns onward to a desired posi¬ 
tion. The Nena appearing to have in project a 
renewed attack, llavelock resolved to anticipate 
him ; he cheered on his infantry to a capture of 
the 24-pounder; they rushed aiong the rend amid 
a storm of grape-shot from the enemy, aud ne\ci 
slackened till they had reached the gun and 
captured it Especially was the 64th, led by 
Major Stirling, conspicuous in this bold enterprise. 
The enemy lost all heart; they retreated, blew up 
the magazine of Cawnporc on their way, and then 
went on to Bithoor. 

Thus was fought the battle of Cawnporc, the con¬ 
quest of which place had for so many week - 
anxiously looked forward to by the British. I rue, 
they had heard, and under too great a variety of 
detail to warrant disbelief, that Sir Hugh W licclei; 
and his gallant companions had been most treach¬ 
erously murdered by the ruthless chieftain of 
Bithoor; hut yet a hope clung to them that some 
of their compatriots at least might be alive at 
Cawnporc. On this 16th of July Havelock’s 
small force was lessened by the loss of G killed 
and 98 wounded or missing—a loss wonderfully 
slight under tin circumstances, but serious to him. 
Captain Currie of the 84th received a wound so 
desperate that he sank under it in a few hours; 
Major Stirling was slightly wounded ; Captain 
Bcatson, attacked with cholera on the morning of 
the light, held up With heroic bearing during the 
whole day, but died soon afterwards. Tho enemy 
lost seven guns on this day, of which three were 
24-poundcrs. 

of the Europeans bore an almost incredibloi 
'amount of hard labour on this day of tierce July 
heat One, a youth of eighteen who had joined 
the volunteer e.- ul.y, bad been on picket all the 
preceding niglb, with no refreshment saw bu-omt 
Ld w at or : he then marched with the rest sixteen 
miles during the for -n on; then stood sentry for an 
ur'villi the enemy Hovering m-und linn ; then 
form <bc whole aft.-nmou: th.-n lay down 
in,ivories.* to rest at nightfall, holding h.a liorsos 
l.ri.llo tho while; then moulded night-guard ft "in 
nine till eleven o'clock; and then ba t hi, midnight 
sleep broken by an alarm from the enemy. It was 
this occasion, ioo, that I.imtin .t - .i...., . 
lie rolockvson of the general, to whom ho acted us 
performed a perilous duty in such a 
v as to earn for himself the Victoria < ross-a 
y of honour « .iblishvd in <fo>0 for acts 

‘ thus narrated the 
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which it had severely suffered. The whole of die 
infantry were lying down in line, v hen, perceiving 
that the enemy had brought out the last reserved 
gun, a 24-pounder, and were rallying round it, I 
called up the regiment to rise and advance. W ith- 
out any other word from me, Lieutenant Havelock 
placed himself on his horse, in front of the centre 
of the 64th, opposite the muzzle of the gun. Major 
Stirling, commanding the regiment, was in fioi .. 
dismounted; but the lieutenant continued t * 
move steadily on in front of the regiment a: a 
foot-pace, on his liorsc. The gun discharged shot 
until the troops were*within a short distance, when 
it fired grape. In went the corps, led by tho 
lieutenant, who still steered steadily mi the emu's 
muzzle until it was mastered by a rush of the 
filth’ It is difficult for civilians adequately to 
comprehend the cool courage required in an act 
like this; where a soldier walks his liorsc directly 
up in front, of a large piece of cannon which is 
loaded and fired at him aud his comrades as 
rapidly as possible. 

Whit the British troops saw when they tutored 
Cawnporc, has already engaged uur attention q>p. 
1 12-145). None could ever forgot it to their dying 
.day. It was on the 17th of July that llavelock, 
after a night’s rest for liis exhausted troops, 
entered the city, and learned the hideous revela¬ 
tions of the slaughter-room and the well. AVlmt 
steps were immediately taken in Cawnpure, has 
heen noticed in tho chapter just cited ; and tho 
dismal story need not be repeated. Tho general 
could not wait to attend to the>;o matters at that 
time; he had still to learn what were the move* 
tnents of Nena Sahib after tho battle of the 
preceding day—whether the Mabratta intended 
or not to make a stand in his palace at Bitkin .i 
{ fending forward part of bt 3 troops therefore on 
tho afternoon of the 17th, ho found thr enemy in 
a very strong position. Their force consisted of 
the insurgent 31st and 42d Bengal infantry from 
> v \iugor, tho 17th from Fyzabnd, sepoys f;<»m 
various other regiments, troops of the oa\a!rv re i- 
m cuts, and a portion of Nena Snlubfe Mali nit tan 
—about 4000 men in alL Tlie -Inin in front 
of Bitlmor, diversified by thicKcta ami village 
had two stir ms flowing through it, not fordable] 
and only to bo crossed by two oari w hrid- o*«. 
The enemy held both bridges, and defended them 
well. Tho streams prevented Havel k fr.-m 
turning tho enemy’s flanks; and when his infriPn 
assaulted tho position, they were received w ;y 
heavy rifle and musketr; the; After an lumi* of 
very severe struggle, ho efl- ‘• 1 a crossing drove 
them hack, captured their guns, and chasert i’koi 
tow ards Bor^jpovc* lie had no cavalry to nwiiu- 
bdn a pursuit—in' id the waul oi ravalrv 
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then, was one part of tho enterprise 
accomplished. Cawnpore had heen recaptured, 
and Ihe road cleared of rebels between that place 
avid Allahabad. It was on the 30th of June that 
Ren aid had left the last-named place with the 
first division, and on the 3d of July that Spurgin 
had set ofi with the detachment by steamer. 
It was on the 7th that Havelock had placed 
himself at tho head of the second division, 
and marched forth to overtake the two others 
—carrying with him tho recollection of a scowl 
from many of tho Mussulman inhabitants of the 
city. He had seen, as lie went along, evidences of 
’V laud’s stern energy, in the number of rebellious 
sepoys hanging from gibbets and trees by the 
roadside. He* and his troops had made ordinary 
Indian marches the first three or four days, in 
alternate rain and fierce heat, and within sight 
of destroyed bungalows and devastated home- 
t' :i<i > • but when the news from Rcnaud arrived, 
forced marches were made. Then came the battle 
ol Fu! tch poor on the 12tli, that of Aong on tho 
in ruing of the 14tli, that of Puudoo Nuddce on 
the afternoon of the same day, that of Cawnpore 

on the 16th, and that of Bithoor on the 17th_ 

(Ao Vi lories in *ix days, spreading tho fame of 
Havelock far and wide throughout the surround¬ 
ing dies riots. Tho future tactics had then to ho 
resolved upon. Cawnpore had been recovered, 
although the garrison canid not bo saved; but 
ih re was another British garrison, another group 
of suffering British women and children, to ho 
thought of—at Lucknow. The general well knew 
how d sperat ; was the work before him, with tho 
reduced and sickened force at his command ; but 
ho was not tho man to shrink from making an 
attompt, at least, to relieve Brigadier Inglis and 
Ins companions. Feeliug the urgent need of more 
v .'ty. , and the imperative necessity of holding 
Onvnporo w'fely while he himself advanced into 
D id Havelock had already sent to Allahabad, 
nijucstmg Neill to come if possible in person to 
fWnpore, and to bring reinforcements with him. 
It was easier fi r Neill to respond to the first of 
t.w o two appeals than to the second; he would 
have gone anywhere, Ionic any amount of fatigue, 
wO share iu tho good work; but ho found himself 
already reduced to so few troops at Allahabad ns 
fo * c barely able to maintain that place. Never¬ 
theless, alter counting heads and measuring 
Btrcngfb, lie ventured to draft off 227 men of the 
dlth foot from his little force; ho started them 
mnb the 1.0th, partly by bullock trains, to 
rea- i f'u ■ nporc on the 20th. lie himself set out 
.In. Kith—tlic dny of the battle of Cawnpore — 
•ng Allahabad under the command of Captain 
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boih generals ; English soldiers, with all their 
good qualities, are prone to drink; and Havelock 
soon found, to use his own words, that 4 half his 
men would be needed to keep the other half from 
getting drunk’ if they had easy access to liquor; 
ho therefore bought up all spare beverages in 
Cawnpore, and placed them in the hands of tho 
commissariat. A calamity much grieved the little 
army at this time. Major Rcnaud, who had so 
successfully brought forward the first column from 
Allahabad, sank under the effects of a wound he 
had received. A bullet had hit him above the knee, 
forcing part of the scabbard of his sword into the 
wound, and causing much suffering; amputation 
seemed to afford some relief, hut only for a time; 
ho died soon after the arrival of Neill, who had 
highly valued him as a trusty officer in his own 
Madras Fusiliers. 

Glancing at a map, we see that the high road 
from Cawnpore to Lucknow is broken at its very 
commencement by the river Ganges, which, at this 
point, varies from five hundred to two thousand 
yards in width. There is, of course, no bridge 
here; and as the stream is usually very rapid, 
the transport of troops necessarily becomes slow, 
difficult, and dangerous work. Ilavelock began to 
crors on tho 20!h of July, but many days elapsed 
before tho task was completed. Tho Brahmaputra 
steamer, which brought Spurgin’s detachment to 
( awnpore on the 17th, was, with a few open boats, 
tho only available resource for this work. By the 
23d, about 1100 of his troops had crossed over into 
Oudo—every boat-load having to battle against a 
broad and swift current. All possible baggage 
v. as left behind, each man taking with him a very 
small supply of clothiug and food. 

Ou tho 20th, Havelock sent a short telegram to 
the commauder-in-chief—announcing that Nona 
Sahib’s followers appeared to bo deserting him ; 
that he had fled from Bithoor ; that tho British 
had re-entered that place on the 10th; and that 
the palace had been reduced to ashes, aud 13 guns 
captured. On the next day a further communi 
cation was sent to the effect, that three more guns, 
and a number of animals, had been brought along 
from Bithoor, and that the magazine had been 
blown up. Subsequent events proved that the 
Nona, though forcod to tlce, still retained a body 
of troops under his command. 

When the brigadicr-goficral, on the 23d of July, 
lmd so far succeeded in transporting his gallant 
little army over the majestic Ganges; end when 
his sanguine hopes had led him to believe that ho 
could conqie a Lucknow ill two or three days, then 
arose in bis mind the important strategic question 
—-What next ? Should ho remain in Oadc after 
the capture of Luckuow, aud eftVvt tho Ihcev.ugh 
reconquest of that province; or should he hastily 
| rcoi u - the Gun*'os, march to Agra, liberate Colvin 
a ’ r » <p.. uber Europeans in the fort, pie,, up any 
I available lone ihcro, m l advance to aid in {j !0 
, ,,j , c „f Delhi i Sir ihitrfok Grant, who was . 

1 wm.-mraie r-iu-ch -T r 1 ih 1 time, whs solicited h v 
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nor an answer to this query. Ho strenuously 
"r£c<Jmmeuded that Havelock, once in Oude, should 
remain there if possible. ‘ If he merely relieves 
tho beleaguered garrison of Lucknow, and, after 
accomplishing that object, instantly recrosses the 
Ganges into our own provinces, it will he thought 
and believed throughout India that lie had signally 
failed to reconquer Oude, and that lie was driven 
out of the province by force of arms. The iusurgents, 
though beaten before Lucknow, would assuredly 
collect again, and follow up the retiring army, 
prevent supplies from coming into camp, and 
reduce our troops to great straits and hazards when 
recrossing the Ganges—the passage of which, even 
when wholly unopposed, tho brigadier-general 
describes as having been a very difficult and tedious 
operation.* This exactly coincided with Havelock’s 
own view; and he therefore turned a deaf ear 
to all applications for aid made to him by the 
commanders at Agra and Delhi. 

It was not until the 25th that Havelock, after 
seeing his army safely across the river, made the 
passage himself from the Doah into Oude. Neill, 
with a very small number of troops, prepared to 
hold Cawnporo safely during Havelock’s absence. 

He rc-establisbcd British power throughout tho 
place; offered government rewards for bringing 
in captured rebels and public property ; appointed 
Captain Bruce to the post of superintendent of the 
police and intelligence departments; purchased 
troop-horses in the neighbouring districts; and 
made arrangements for keeping the road open and 
unmolested between Cawnpore and Allahabad. 

All this he did, besides taking caro of Havelock’s 
sick aud w ounded, with a force of only 300 men— 
such was the result of the bravery of a soldier and 
the skill of a commander, when combined in tho 
same person. 

When llavclock had advanced six miles from 
tho Gauges, at a place called Mungulwar, he w as 
met by a messenger who had succeeded in chiding 
the vigilance of the insurgents at Lucknow, and; 
had brought a plan of that city prepared by Majun 
Anderson, together with some brief but valuable I 
information from Brigadier IngUs. Tho details were 
partly written in Greek character, as a measure 
of precaution. Havelock now saw tho Ml import¬ 
ance and difficulty of tho work bcloro him. Ills 

ovn little baud was reduced to 1500 men, sup- .oopholcd and strcn-Uicned buildings (thin the 
ported by 10 badly equipped and manned gun^ 

On the other hand, he learned that tho enemy 
had intrenched and covered with guns 1 10 oug 
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■ Havelock and the Ganges, to cutoff Ins 
anxious Hungers ana 

difficulties of the Europeans at Lucknow would 
have induced the gallant man to nJ 
such perilous odds. Ho said in orn 
patches to tho government on the 


communications convince me of die cxlr^ 
delicacy and difficulty of any operation to relievo 
Inglis; it shall be attempted, however, at every 
risk.’ Could lie have known how anxiously the 
beleaguered British in the Residency at Lucknow 
was looking for him, his heart would have bled 
for them; Major Anderson had sent him a mili¬ 
tary plan, hut tho messenger was too much 
imperiled to bring any lengthened narrative. 

The battle of Onao or Oonao was one of tho 
most surprising of the series in which Havelock 
was engaged. His passage towards Lucknow w a , 
disputed on the 29th by the enemy, w ho had taken 
up a strong position. Their right was protected 
by a swamp which could neither be forced n.r 
turned ; their advanced corps was in a garden 
enclosure which assumed the form of a bastion ; 
and the rest of their force was posted in and behind 
a village, the houses of which were loophole-1 and 
defended by 15 guns. The passage between the 
village and the town of Onao was very narrow , 
hut along this passage the attack had to he made— 
because tho swamp precluded an adv nee on the 
one flank, while the flooded state of the country 
equally rendered the other impassable. The aua k 
was commenced by the 78th Highlanders and tho 
1st Fusiliers, who, with two guns, soon drove the 
enemy out of the hastened enclosures bat whoa 
they approached the village, they were exposed to 
a hot fire from the loopholcd houses. A part;, of 
the 84lh foot advanced in aid; and then a deter¬ 
mined struggle ensued ; the village was sot on fire, 
but still the enemy resisted w r ith a bravery wui thy 
of a better cause. At length the pa-ingc between 
the towu and tho v ill ago was forced ; and then tho 
enemy were seen drawn up in groat strength in 
an open plain—infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
Nevertheless Havelock attacked them, captured 
their guns, and put the horse ami foot to flight* 
During all this time a targe detachment uf Nrna 
Sahib’s troops, under Jupah Singli, threatened tin 
left flank of the British, in tho not unmis umhle 
hop© of being abb: to annihilate such a bandful of 
men. No soonor hud Havelock given his tn ops 
two or three hours’ rest, than he adwinocd nran 
Onao to Rushcrutgunje This was a walled town, 
with wet ditches, a gate defended by n round 
tower, tour pieces of camion on and n< ar tho 
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had no gunners to work them, or liorses I 
to dfrnv them, they were destroyed—two by spik¬ 
ing, and seventeen by shot. In a dispatch relating 
totlds day’s hard work, the general, after describ¬ 
ing the brief but desperate contest among the loop- 
holed houses, said: ‘Here some daring feats of 
L i-;vvery were performed. Private Patrick Cavanagh, 
of the 04th, was cut literally in pieces by the enemy, 
v, bile setting an example of distinguished gallantry. 
Had he lived I should have deemed him worthy 
of the Victoria Cross ; it could never have 
glittered on a more gallant breast.’ This mode of 
noticing the merit of private soldiers endeared 
Havelock to his troops. Cavanagh had been the 
first to leap over a wall from behind which it was 
necessary to drive the enemy : lie found liimself 
confronted by at least a dozen troopers, two or 
throe of whom he killed ; but lie was cut to pieces 
by the rest before his comrades could come to 
hi* aid. 

It must have been with a pang of deep regret 
that the general, hitherto successful in every 
encounte found it necessary, on the 31st of July, 
to make his first retrograde movement. lie never 
>ci upled to attack thousands of the enemy with 
hundreds of his own troops, in open battle; the 
odd.’, whether five to one or ten to <me, did 
not deter him ; but when his whole force, his 
miniature army of operations, became reduced 
to little mor: than tho number for one full regi- 
nenr. the question arose whether any men would 
left at all, after fighting the whole distance to 
Lucknow. He had no means for crossing the 
Syo river or the great canal, as the enemy had 
' ken care either to destroy or to guard all tho 
bridges; and in every' military requirement— 
except courage—liis force was becoming daily 
we:iH.:\ Besides officers and men who had been 
killed or wounded in fair fight, numbers had 
b ,k, -u struck down by the sun; while others, 
Mueongh exposure to swamps and marshes, had 
been seized with cholera, diarrhoea, and dysentery; 
insomuch that Havelock was losing at the rate 
m fifty men a day. In addition to all this, a* 
hv could have no men behind him to keep open 
iho communication with Cawnpore, he was oblig d 
to t: ko nil hi•; sick and wounded with him. Ilis 
l klc i uid being now reduced by battle and 
disuaso \ j 1364 men, he determined on receding 
two shim mnvnits^ fn wait until reinforeemouts 
acb him. Colonel TytJcr, 
acral, strongly confirmed the 
jat. He saw no possibility of 
reaching Lucknow alive and 
; and they would then have 
tred-fightmg before reaching 
icv. Jfc recommended a retreat from 
nje to Mungulwar , and Ibis retreat 
under iho earnest hope that aid would 
ii enough 1 o permit an advance to 
wit) a a week — aid most Urgently 
'^hi . a the garrison 'it that plaoo was 
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of course, Were a little disheartened by this 
retrograde movement. They rested in Bushcrut- 
gnnje from the early morning of the 30th to the 
afternoon, when they received the order to retreat. 
It was not till after the reasons were explained 
to them, that liis gallant companions in arms 
could at all reconcile themselves to this order 
from the general. They marched back that 
evening to Onao, and the following morning to 
Mungulwar. 

The month of August began under dispiriting 
circumstances to Havelock. His chanco of 
reaching Lucknow was smaller than over ; 
although greater than ever was the need of the 
garrison at that place for his assistance. lie 
sent hack his sick and wounded from Mungulwar 
to Cawnpore, across the Ganges, and committed 
them to Neill’s keeping. lie explained to that 
general the reasons for his retreat, and asked for 
further reinforcements if such were by any means 
obtainable. Neill was able simply to send a few 
dozens of men, bringing Havelock’s effective number 
up to about 1400. With these he set about reorgan¬ 
ising his little band during the first three days of 
the month—counting each man as if he had been 
a gem above price. Every native had been got 
rid of; all liis troops were British ; and therefore, 

I L v.- ;is they were, he felt entire reliance on them. 
!>n the 4th lie sent out bis handful of volunteer 
Cavalry to reconnoitre the Lucknow road, to sco 
what had become of tho enemy. The tr< 
dashed through Onao without interruption ; but on 
i approaching Busherummijo they ;:nv ample evi¬ 
dence that the enemy were endeavouring to Mock 
up the line of communication, by occupying in 
force a scries of hamlets between the town and 
the lake beyond it. The cavalry, having thus 
obtained news critically important to the general, 
galloped back the same evening to Onao, where 
they were joined by Havelock and his force from 
Mungulwar. After a night’s bivouac at Onao, tlie 
British inarched forth in early morn, and met 
their old enemy for a second time at Bushcrut- 
gunje. Havelock, after a reconnaissance, resolved 
to deceive the enemy by a show of cavalry in 
front, while lie sent round guns and infantry to 
1 turn their bank This manceuvro completely 
<•, L ( ded ; tho enemy wore surprised, shelled out 
of the town, and pursued by the bayonet ami the 
vide through the whole of the ham lets to an open 
plain beyond. They suffered much, but safVIv 
drew off* all tb ir gun- except two. Though a 
victory for Ilavelock, showing the high qualities 
* of bis men, it waJ not one that cheered him much. 
The enemy were gtill between him and LuckuoW, 
mid ho would have to encounter them again and 
Our.in, with probably gre't loinforeomonts on 
their side, ere lie could succeed in the object he 
had at heart. Tin* niornir.;.* of ihc 6th of August 
I ,v, ;0 ,dnomiI) to him ; for ln> was forced to a com 
eludon that m mtruk on Lucknow was wholly 
Ho returned from Busherutgunjo 
, -(hvmiLpi form i*« lii; old rtevs at Mungulwar; 
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encamped there, wrote or telegraphed 
" commander-in-chief that lie must abandon 
his long-cherished enterprise until strengthened. 
All liis staff-officers joined in the opinion that to 
advance n<*w to Lucknow would be * to court 
annihilation/ and would, moreover, seal the doom 
of the heroic Inglis in that cit} T —seeing that that 
officer could not possibly hold out without the 


ALLAHABAD TO LUCKNOW 

hopeful expectation, sooner or later, of r 
Cawnpore. ‘I will remain,’ added lWvc’ock in 
his notification, ‘till the last moment in this 
position (Mungulwar), strengthening it, and 
hourly improving my bridge-communica.ion v\itli 
Cawnpore, in tho hope that some error of the 
enemy may enable me to strike a blow against 
them, and give tbo garrison an opportunity of 
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•^vlr^ ftio'marclicd onward to the vicinity of Busli- 
^ratgbnje, he found the enemy far more numerous 
than he had expected — spread out to a great 
distance right and left, and strongly intrenched 
in the centre. Havelock saw reasons for post¬ 
poning his attack till the following day. He 
returned to Onao, where his troops bivouacked 
on the wet ground amid much discomfort, and 
after a very scanty supper. Such men, however, 
were not likely to make the worst of their 
troubles; they rose on the 12th, ready to van¬ 
quish the enemy in their usual style. In the two 
former battles of Buslierutgunje, the enemy had 
depended chiefly on defences in and behind the 
town; but in this instance they had adopted the 
plan of intrenching the village of Boursekeo 
Chowkeo, in advance of the town. Havelock was 
much retarded in bringing liis battery and sup¬ 
porting troops across the deep and wide morasses 
which protected the enemy’s front, during which 
operation the enemy’s shot and shell caused him 
somo loss; but when these obstacles were sur- 
iooui ai vy brought into play, the 

7Mh Highlanders, without firing a shot, rushed 
with a cheer upon the principal redoubt, and 
»a| tiiicd two out of tlio three horsc-battcry guns 
with which it was armed. The enemy’s .extreme 
left being also turned, they were noon in full 
retreat. Bui here, as before, the victory was 
lit tin more than a manifestation of British supe¬ 
riority in the field of battle; the enemy lo*t 
rdx to one of the British, hut still they remained 
ur near tho Lucknow road. The brigadier, 
just alike to his humble soldiers and to his broth cr- 
officers, did not fail to mention the names of those 
who particularly distinguished themselves. On 
ono occasion it was his own son Lioutenant 
Havelock; on another it was Patrick Cavanagh 
the private; and now it was Lieutenant Crowe 
of the 78th Highlanders, who, on this 12th of 
August, had been the tirst man to climb into 
Hi' iiiomy’s redoubt at Boursekeo Ohowkee— an 
tub iveraent which afterwards brought him the 
Victoria cross. 

The conqueror for tho third time retreated from 
Bnaherntgunje to Mungulwar, of course a littlo 
tho morning. H 
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Havelock could not penetrate to Lucknow ar that 
time; it elated them, and for the same reason it 
depressed the little band who had achieved so 
much and suffered so severely. The general himself 
was deeply grieved, for the prestige of tho British 
name, but more immediately for the safety of 
Brigadier Inglis and his companions. But though 
grieved, he was too good a soldier to despond: he 
looked at his difficulties manfully. Those difficul¬ 
ties were indeed great. While he was fighting in 
Oude, bravely hut vainly striving to advance to 
Lucknow, Nena Sahib had been collecting a 
motley assemblage of troops near Bithoor, for 
the purpose of re-establishing his power in that 
region. A whole month had been available to 
him for this purpose, from the middle of July to 
the middle of August; and during this time there 
had been assembled the 31st and 42d native 
infantry from Saugor, tho 17tli from Fyzabnd, 
portions of the 34th disbanded at Barrackpore, 
troops of three mutinied cavalry regiments, and 
odds and ends of Mahrattas. Tho Nena lmd 
imitated Havelock in crossing into Oude, but had 
afterwards rccrossed into the Doab, with the 
evident intention of attacking Neill’s weak force 
at Cawnporc. Bithoor he re-occupied without 
difficulty, for Neill had no troops to station at thut 
place, but. now lie planned an advanco to Cawn- 
puro itself. A soon as Havelock lind brought his 
column acres.-: the Ganges on tho 13tli, tho two 
generals concerted a plan ; they resolved to rest 
the troops on tho 14th, attack Noma Sahib’s left 
wing on tlio 15th, and march to Bithoor on the 
JOth. Neill, with a mere handful of men, went 
out or his Intronchm.ut, surprised the enemy’s 
loir, and drove them with precipitation from th. 

I vicinity of Cawnporc. This done, Havelock laid 
this plan for a third visit to Bithoor on Hie tr'tli 
J Jie marched out with about 1300 men— nearly idi 
that !,o and Neill possessed between them--and 

wNr'P t,le oncm >' about mid day. They had 
TT i , a P° si,ion m front of Bithoor, which 
mia\ clock characterised as one of the stroneest 
ho lmd ever seen. Tfr 
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seen. They had two guns and an 
(.in h.ii redoubt in and near a plantation of 
sugar and castor-oil plants, intrenched quad¬ 
rangles filled with troops, and two milages with 
loopholed houses and walls. Havelock after 
surveying tho position, sem bis artillery a ] 0 
tho main road; consisting of Maude’s battery* 
which had already rendered such good servioo* 
and Olphcrt’s battery, recently forwarded from 
Allahabad under Lieutenant Hinitbett. "While 
ns 
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"battery, redoubt, quadrangles, villages, 
and'plantations having been thus conquered, the 
British crossed a bridge over a narrow but unford- 
ablo {dream, and pursued the enemy into and 
. right through the town of Bithoor. Beyond this 
it -.wab impossible to pursue them, for Havelock 
I had now scarcely a dozen troopers, and his infantry 
; were utterly exhausted by marching and fighting 
during a fiercely hot day. The 64th and 84th foot, 
with the Fcrozpore Sikhs, were disabled from 
tailing a full share in the day’s operations, by a 
bend or branch of the 1111 fordable stream wliich 
intercepted their intended line, of march ; the chief 
glory of the day rested with the 78th Highlanders 
and the Madras Fusiliers. Havelock, iu his dis¬ 
patch relating to this battle, said : * I must do tbc 
mutineers the justice to pronounce that they fought 
obstinately ; otherwise they could not for a whole 
hour have held their own, even with such advant¬ 
ages of ground, against my powerful artillery- 
fire.* Worn out with fatigue, the British troops 
bivouacked that night near Bithoor; and on the 

( 1 / tli they returned to Cawnpore. They had 
been fighting for six or seven weeks under an 
Indian sun, almost from the day of their leaving 
} Allahabad. 1 Rest they must have/ said Neill, in 
one of his pithy telegrams. Captain Mackenzie, of 
the Highlanders, was among tlioso who received 
wounds on this day. 

This may he regarded as terminating the Have¬ 
lock campaign in the strict sense of the term; 
that is, the campaign in which ho was undisputed 
chief. He was destined, before the hand of death 
struck him down, to Ikht again against the rebel¬ 
lious sepoys, but under curious relations towards a 
brother-officer—-relations strikingly honourable to 
both, as will presently bo explained. A wnndorfiil 
campaign it imibl. indeed bo called. Between 
the 12th of July and the 17th of August, lf.ivo- 
1 <_k had fought and won three battles iu the 
Onp.b east of Cawnpore, three in the vicinity of 
Cawnpore and Bithoor, and four in Oud o—ton 
battle!* : n thirty-seven days; and this against an 
enemy manifold superior in numbers, and with 
an army which naturally became weaker by each 
battle, until at length its fighting power was 
almoM extinguished. 

Precarious, indeed, was il to which 

little force was reduced. Shell*, l .tils 
res heat fatigue, and diseaso, laid his 
’lowwhile his constant cry for 
1 no j ( unheeded, certainly—but 
cry was everywhere the 
and the reply -varied but 


Ilavcloc 1 
bullets, ?abr 
poor fellow 
reinforcements was 
left unsatisfied. The 
same—‘Rend u3 troops, 
liUM: ‘WV I.avo none to s<-nL '■» the ^ °f 
1 i i i uveva and 408 men sick at 

August, he had 17 oihtcvs am , ,._ 

CawnpOro; while these who 
so exhausted as to be sreoly fi U1 
H .vvlock and Neill thirsted 


sick w ere 
active service, 
to euconrago their 
handful of men by fcv>mo brilUanl. achtcvuTunt, 
but the '.mo cssomiul would he Uic reh ( j 
now, and for this Uev wore not .v.'ng or* 1 - ' • 
The rebels, eucourag^ by this date of mu'*> 


assembled in gi’eat force on the Oudc side of the 
Ganges; they threatened to crosi. at Cawnp- \ at 
a spot twelve miles lower down, and at Futirh- 
poor; while, on the other side, the Gwalior 
Contingent threatened the small British force from 
Calpec. Havelock telegraphed to the commander- 
in-chief: ‘l could bring into the field 8 good guns, 
but the enemy arc reported to have 29 or 30; 
these are great odds, and my 900 sold:civ? may bo 
opposed to. 16000 organised troops. The loss of a 
battle would ruin everything in this part of India.* 
After deducting his sick and wounded, and avo 
detachments to guard tho cantonment and the 
road to it, lie had only 70fi men ready /.»> the 
field—perhaps the smallest 'army* that m Jem 
warfare has exhibited. Every day tho general 
became more earnest and urgent in thclanpunge 
of his telegrams; he was quite willing to ‘fight 
anything, and at any odch ;* but his failure of 
victory would bo ruinous at such a critical time. 
There were 5000 Gwalior troop3 threatening his 
rear oh tho Jumna; there wero 20,000 Oudiaus 
watching him from the oth-r side of tho Ganges; 
there were 12,0(H) of the en&ny on liis left at 
Furruckabad; and to oppose these 37,000 armed 
and disciplined soldiers, lie had erdy 700 eilWtivo 
men! The contrast -would, have been ridiculous, 
but for the moral grandeur which gqvc aljnosi n 1 
sublimity to tho devotedness of this hirlo ban t 
On the fclst, he announced that unless rcinfbiee* 
ments arrived soon, ho would be compelled to 
abandon all hi* hopes and plans, and rdurn to 
Allahabad, whence ho had starLod on hi? career v,f 
conquest' seven weeks before. 116 endeavoured, 
meanwhile, to strengthen his position at r.iwnporo, 
and to sand ..IF sick and wounded to Allahabad, m 
a temporary relief. 

It would not be easy to decide who w. hcp.i t 
by mo •: anxiety towards the close <>f Aocm f - 
Havelock or luglis. The fanner, a Per 1 \ un 

attempt to rca. h Lucknow, wrote u note on tho 
4th which happily reached Inch?.; tolling h.m 
of xvhat had occurred, and adding, You rim.-t 
aid us in every way, even to culling ycur way 
out, it wo can't foixo onr way in. AVc buvo 
only a small force.’ This unto ren hod ]| jr |i# 

I Qt) the 15th; ho w-yotc a reply on the )(j f h 
! which after tho mo?bengor hail b.m ':cj 
! to seven dnys of great peril—1 lav c lock r. cehcd 
J on tho 23d, This reply tohl how torribh wa» 
tho position of tho Lucknow pa<Ti?-u— K 
aud wounded ; 220 women, ami ?:.:(» oli th' ren • 
feed and all necc v aries scanty; diva.*' aiul filtR 
all about them; officer.- finding like Cmnnii u 
labourers from morning till night; uldierr. and 
civilians nearly w an out with fatigue; iiu>m ^ 
attacking every tiny, and formin ' mine* to i..|o«r 
1 up the ieoblo intreii' lime.nt*; and m Jmaim ui 
j carriage evou if «ho p risen succeeded tu q m \ ! 

I tin- pilliv. Thr remaning days of 'ho u.-„ r v 
Avcro spent by Havelock inactively IVut hoptfiiUv 
True, ho was becoming ulrr.OHf inv«*>lcl by tlie 
rc hulR at fi’awnporo, who saw that bbV.an .ful of 
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do little against them; but, on the 
oTtiefnand, telegraphic communication was well 
kept n]) with Allahabad, Benares, and Calcutta. 
IIo learned that. Canning, Campbell, and Outram 
were buoily engaged in sending up every possible 
reinforcement to him ; and he wroto again and 
again to lnglis, urging him to remain firm to the 
]a’ r .t, in the cheerful trust that aid would come 
before the last act of despair—a surrender to the 
insurgents at Lucknow. There was mention of 
nearly 2000 men being either on their way or 
about to start from Calcutta, belonging to the 5th, 
04th. 78th, 84th, and 90th regiments, the Madras 
Fusiliers, and the artillery; and there were con¬ 
fident hopes expressed of great service being 
rendered by the Naval Brigade, 500 ‘bluejackets,’ 
under Captain Peel, who left Calcutta by steamer 
on the 20th. The governor-general knew that 
Brigadier lnglis had a quarter of a million ster¬ 
ling of government money under his charge in 
the Residency of Lucknow; and he sent telegrams 
to Havelock and Neill, urging them, if pr- 
to convey instructions to lnglis not to care about 
the moucy, but rather to use it in any way that 
might b'• contribute to the liberation of his heroic 
and suffering companion:-. 

New names now appear upon the scene—those 
uf Outram and Campbell. Major-general Sir 
Jamen Outrun), after successfully bringing the 
Persian war to an end, had bc^u appointed by tbo 
governor-general to the military command of the 
ifiuapoor and Cftwnporo divisions; succeeding 
Wheeler, who was killed nt Cawnpore, and Lloyd, 
wli > had fallen into disgrace at Dinapoor. This 
was a very important trust, . that it placed 
under his control all the British officers engaged 
In the various struggles at Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Bcnnren, Dinapoor, <te. Ho arrived at 
Dluao.jor to assume this command on tho 1 oh 
of August, two days after the date when Havelock 
bad ended hie scries of ten battles. It happen cq, 
1.> > f that Sir Colin Campbell arrived in India 
about tho same time, to till the ofliro of com- 
4 p nd« r in chief of nil llio armies of di< cioun 
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advance from Benares direct to Lucknow rid 
Jounpoor, a route altogether northeast of the Ganges 
and tlio Doab ; and to relieve Brigadier lnglis and 
the devoted garrison of that city. When, however, 
ii became known that lnglis could not out bis way 
out of Lucknow without powerful assistane<^, and 
that Havelock himself was in danger at Cawnpore, 
Sir Colin Campbell suggested to Sir James Outram 
a reconsideration of his plan; pointing out that an 
advance of a hundred and fifty miles from Benares 
to Lucknow, through a country mostly in the 
hands of tho enemy, would under any circum¬ 
stances be very perilous; and submitting that a 
march by Allahabad to Cawnpore might probably 
be better. The great problem in effect was—how 
could Outram best assist Havelock and Neill, 
and how could all three best liberate lnglis from 
his difficulties ? To solve this problem, the few 
remaining days of August, and tho month of 
September, were looked forward to with anxiety. 

Tho plan of operations once agreed upon, Sir 
James Outram engaged in it as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. On the 1st of September, having made the 
necessary military arrangements for tlio safety of 
the Dinapoor region, he arrived at Allahabad, 
making a brief sojourn at Benares on his way. 
He took with him 90 men of H.M. 90th foot—a 
small instalment of the forces with which he 
hoped to strengthen Havelock’s little band. Three 
days afterwards, 600 men of the same regimest 
ivichci Allahabad by steamers—a clow and sure 
way which the government was forced to adopt 
owing io the miserable deficiency in means of 
laud-transport. No timo was lost in making 
tbv e valuable troops available. Reckoning up tho 
various fragment- of regiments which had arrived 
at Allahabad since Havelock took his departure 
from Hint place two months before, Outram found 
them io amount to t mething over 1700 men ; he 

• t ob himself on tho 5th with a first column of 
!" nK,1 i MfJor Simmonds started on the same 
I n ^ a p< t -ond column of 074; about DO more 

aii r . ° n the Ctb; nncl 300 remained to guard 

nbabad, and to form tlio nucleus for further 
I’eml iiTcmPut*. On the yth, Out rain was at 
Aiissa > progressing at a rate that, would probably 
1 fy him o Cawnpore by tbo Ifith—nil his men 

• /ijO'ily hoping l» luivo a bi4u.li wllli Uiu ‘ J'ailUiv; 
a,| d to in augiiu’ding ibe gallant, little band 
under Havelock. 

While Sir James was on his march, ho received 
information th<it a party of insurgents from Oude 
wore about to cross the Gauges into Doab, at. a 
place called Koovdun Fnttec, between Allahabad 
. rid Fultebpoor and about twenty miR: f rom 
dio la '-named town. Seeing tho importance <-f 
frustmi ing tl is movement, he made arrangement;; 
accordin’dv Being at Thureodon on the £Hfi 
6ci>'.;m’.cp,‘lK- pl.it-. .1 <■ small force malar tlio 
clmrgo of Major Vincent Myro, who hud lately 
y>. »i,. 11 dr tin"in dtorl liim r, dl at An ah; ooimiji' 
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provisions, and supplies for three 
more. These troops, not sorry at being 
selected for such a novel enterprise, started olF 
and reached Hutgong by dusk on the 10th, where 
they were joined by 40 troopers of the 12th 
Irregular Horse under Captain Johnson. Eyre, 
after resting his men, made a moonlight march to 
Koondun Puttee, where ho arrived at daybreak. 
The enemy, in surprise, rushed hastily to their 
boats, with a view of recrossing the Ganges into 
Oude; but this escape was not allowed to them. 


The sword, musket, rifle, and cannon brought 
them down in such numbers that hardly any ; .,w 
Oude again. The number of the enemy v 'as about 
300 ; a number not large, but likely to prove yeiy 
disastrous if they had obtained command of the 
road between Allahabkd and Cawnpore. Havelock 
evidently attached much importance to this 
service, for ho said in his dispatch : ‘ X now con¬ 
sider my communications secure, which otherwise 
must have been entirely cut off during our opera¬ 
tions in Oude; and a general insurrection, 1 am 
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order,* in which, among other things, 
ounced that Havelock litul been raised from 
brigadier-general to major-general; that that 
noble soldier should have the opportunity of 
finishing what he had so well begun; that Outram 
.'would accompany him as chief-commissioner of 
I Oade, and would fight under him as a volunteer, 

| without interfering with his command; and that 
* Havelock should not he superseded in the com¬ 
mand by Outram until the relief of Lucknow 
should have boan achieved. It was a worthy 
deed, marking, as Havelock well expressed it, 

‘ characteristic generosity of feeling;’ lie announced 
L. to his troops by an order on tho same day, 
and * expressed his hope that they would, l>y their 
exemplary and gallant conduct in the field, strive 
to justify the confidence thus reposed in them.’ 

The two generals wished at once to ascertain 
from Calcutta what were the views of Viscount 
Sir Colin Campbell coneer 
ult' nor proceedings at Lucknow. Outram sent a 
telegram to Canning to inquire whether, if Luck- 
no*. v, ere recaptured, it should ho held at all 
kazAwty as a matter of success and prestige. The 
governor-general at once sent hr. A' a reply : ‘Save 
1 h: rnrii'on , never mind our prestige just now, 
provided you liberate InglU; wo will recover 
prestige afterwards. I cannot jiut now send you 
any more troops. S.ivo the British in tho JiV-b 
deney, and act afterwards as your strength will 
permit.’ The two generals prococdod to act c\ 
these instructions., ( Ju t two mouths had elapsed 
since Havelock had made his appearance at 
Cuwnpuic oj a victor; and it was with great pain 
m l anxiety that ho had been forced to allow 
those two months to pass away without sending 
one single : < ldier, one single ration of food, to 
the forlorn baud who ; > wonderfully stood their 
grotfnd in the Residency at Lucknow. Now, 
In wcver, ho looked forward with brighter hopes ; 
Outram was with him, under relations most 
friendly and honourable ; and both generals were 
fully determined to suffer any sacrifice rather than 
leave Inglis am nrelieved. 

Outram himself planned the organisation oi the 
new force for operations in Oude; hut he placed 
HavelOck at llip head of it, and took care that 
Nciil should have a share in the glory.t It 

* * Thu important duty of lirst reJiovM ’ ine ppirrison of Lucknow 
itM V* un ii. ru-itod to Al ., >r m. .>1 iiv cluck, C.ll.; and Major- 
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consisted of two brigades of infantry, one of 
cavalry, one of artillery, and an engineer depart¬ 
ment. 

It was on the 19th of September that the tavo 
generals crossed with this army into Oude, making 
iuc for that purpose of a bridge of boats over tho 
Ganges, most laboriously constructed by Captain 
Crommelin. The enemy, assembled near tho banks, 
retired after a nominal resistance to Mungulwar. 
The heavy guns and the baggage were crossed over 
on the 20th. On the 21st the British again camo 
up with the enemy, turned their right flank, drove 
them from their position, inflicted on them a 
severo loss, and captured four guns. With tlicj 
heroism of a true soldier, Sir James OutranJ 
headed one of the charges that brought about tlii.4 ' t 
victory ; serving as a volunteer under Havelock. 
The enemy were not permitted to destroy the 
Bunnce bridge over the Syo; and thus the victors * 
were enabled to pursue their route towards 
Lucknow’. On the 23d, Havelock again found 
himself in presence of the enemy, who had taken 
up a strong position; their left posted in the 
enclosure of the Alum Bagh—a place destined to 
world-wid© notoriety—and their centre and right 
on low bilk Alum Bagli is so near Lucknow 
that firing in tho city could ho distinctly heard ; 
and Havelock therefore gave a volley with his 
largest guiJD, to tell tho beleaguered garrison that 
aid who near. The British, in order to encouutop 
the enemy, had to pavs .straight along the 
high road between morasses, during which they 
suffered much from artillery; but when once 
enabled to deploy to tho right and left, they 
gi.uhnlly gained an advantage, and added another 
to tho list of their victories—driving the onemy 
bcfuvo them, but at the same time suffering severely 
Lorn iho large numbers and tho heavy firing of 

io.su to whom they were opposed. They bad 
k mi marching due© days under a perfect deluge 


of rain, irregularly 


fed, and badly housed in 
■* determined, therefore, to pitch 
hausted troops one whole 


villages, Huy 
camp, and to give his 
day’s »cut on the 24th. 

At la4 camo tho eventful day, tho 25th of 

t,U> h ,ca S QW ed gani.on at 
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EtfTg and anxious a period. Early oil that 
morning, after depositing liis baggage aud tents 
under an escort in the Alum Bagh, Havelock pur¬ 
sued liis march. The 1st brigade, with Outram 
attached to it as a volunteer, drove the enemy 
from a succession of gardens and walled enclo¬ 
sures; while the other brigades supported it. From 
the bridge of the Char Bagh over the canal, to the 
Residency at Lucknow, was a distance in a straight 
line of about two miles: and this interval was 
cut by trenches, crossed by palisades, and inter¬ 
sected by loopliolcd houses. Progress in this 
direction being so much obstructed, Havelock 
resolved to deploy along a narrow road that 
skirted the left bank of the canal. On they went, 
until they came opposite the palace of Kaiser or 
Kissurah Bagh, where two guns and a body of 
insurgents were placed ; and here the fire poured 
out on them was so tremendous that, to use the 
words of the general, 4 nothing could live under 
it;’ his troops had to pass a bridge partly under 
the influence of this fire ; but immediately after¬ 
wards they received the shelter of buildings 
adjacent to tho palace of Furecd Buksli. Parkue^s 
now coming on, it was at one lime proposed 
that the force should halt for the night in and 
near tho court of this palace; but Havelock could 
not bear tlio idea of leaving tlic Residency for 
another night in the hands of the enemy; he 
therefore ordered liis trusty Highlanders, and little 
less trusty Sikhs, to take the lead in the tremend¬ 
ous ordeal of a strcd-figlit through the huge city 
of Lucknow. It was a desperate struggle, but 
it was for a great purpose—and it succeeded. On 
that night, within the British Residency, Havelock 
and Outram clasped hands with In'dig, and listened 
to the outpourings of full hearts rdl around them. 
The sick and ll• o wounded, tho broken down aud 
the emaciated, tho military and tho civilians, tlio 
officers and the soldieu tlio women and die 
children—all within tho Residency had passed a 
day oi agon Led suspense, unable to help m then 
ov n deliverance : but when at length Havoleck’s 
advanced column could be seen in a street visible 
from tlio buildings of the Residency—then i vote 
forth such a cheer as none can know but those 
placed in similar circumstances. 

Whcu General Havelocl. l'cnniU a basty 
dispatch narrating the event* of tbis day, bo 
said* ‘To form a notion of the obstacles ovor- 
relerence must bo made to the events 
to have occurred at Buenos 
ccn Our advance was through | 
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in tlio day, but nothing could subdue his spiriL; 
though faint from loss of blood, be continued 
till the end of the operations to sit on his hor. e, 
from' which he only dismounted at ike gate of 
the Residency. Greatest loss of all was that of 
the gallant and energetic Brigadier-general Neill, 
who from tlic 3d of June to tlic 25th ol Sep¬ 
tember had been almost incessantly engaged in 
conflicts with the enemy, in aud between the 
cities of Benares, Allahabad, Cawnporo, and 
Lucknow. lie fell, to fight no more. Fruin 
the time when he left liis native home in Ayr hire, 
a stripling sixteen years of age, ho had passed 
thirty years of his life in service, and had been 
a trusty and trusted officer* But although 
the loss of Neill was the most deplored, on 
account of the peculiar services which ho had 
rendered, Havelock had to lament the melan¬ 
choly list of gallant officers wh > Lad usually 
desired to shew themselves as true soldiers on 
this day.t No less than ten officers were 
killed or wounded ih the 78th Highlanders alone 
—shewing how terrible must have been the 
work in which that heroic regiment led. The 
whole list of casualties comprised 119 officer^ 
and men killed, 339 wounded, and 77 missing. 
Of tlieso last Havelock said; ‘I much fern tin., ( 
some or all, thoy have fallou into Uie hands of 
a merciless foe.’ Thus was the force reduced 
by more than five hundred men in one day. 

On tlio evening of this day, tho i ali of 
September, Major-general Havelock, wit bin the 
Residency at Lucknow, gave back to Sir J'nncs 
Outram tho charge which had so gcinrously 
been intrunted to him. Ho became 8t\ond in 
command to ono who had all day fought chival¬ 
rously under him as a volunteer. I’ere, then, 
this chapter may cud. It w;n tlic la day of 
Havelock’s campaign as mi independent com* 
mauder. What else lu> did before disease ended 
hi; valuable lifo; what the Lucknow garii.«»n 
had effected io maintain their perilous , b(ion 
during so many weary weeks, what vl.e tin 
circumstance.-' that rendered noce..;u> m.. n 
more weeks of delation in tho ttumdeuin ; 1 V 
whom ami at what timo thoy were rtally uni.! 
fligilly rolioved—*ro objects that will cuengo our 
attention in future pages. 

* Tho Quotil afterward* jtavo to tho brk.adi., l.rrol . wife t 
title whloh iho would have AMulfld hi tho >*•' ,uh»r ir lur 
nt husband hud lived u few Ion. »bai of l.mV- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DINA POOR MUTINY, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 



j*FTER the first startling outbreak 
fat Meerut, there was*no instance 
1 of mutiny that threw consterna¬ 
tion over a more widely spreading 
' ram c of country than that at 
pinapoor. r I his military station 
m the midst of the thickly popu- 
laled province of lichar, between 
_ Bengal and Code; a province rich in 
"opium, rice, and indigo plantation ■, and 
^inhabited eh icily by a cla^s of Hindoos loss 
'warlike than those towards the west The 
Dinapoor mutiny wr the me great event in the 

cn. n vn half of Northern India during duly and 

id 01 this account it may conveniently 
ted a the central ntfclon around which 
f ll the minor events grouped themselves. In 
tuc regions surrouuding the lower course of the 
G:mge.v, and its branch the Hoogly, the disturb- 
;ui'V? \wv:: of minor character; but along both 
.sidcu of iho great trunk-road there was much 
more agitation, especially after tlie mutiny at the 
station above named. Nevertheless, it will bo 

de. -ivabh? to take a bird’s-eye glance at. Bengal and 
Behar generally in this chapter, in relation to 
th events of Jul) nnd August—keeping steadily 
m mind the 25th of July, as the day on which 
the occurrences at Dinapoor agitated all the 

paralysed many of the Europeans, and 
proceedings 

in and near the town of Arrah. 

Fiint, ilion, for Calcutta, tho Anglo-Indian 
c;*pi!.d. ibis city was not afflicted by a mutiny, 
in the umiuI meaning of the term, at any 
time during the year. Many lvasorr nvghl \>> 
a.iiigned t\.r this exemption. Th ••• wore ou all 
ocua ions more Europeans at Calcutta than in anv 
Ulhur ctly in India, who could have pr unfed ;» 
formidable IsA :ice-corps if they chose to combino 
for th: i pnrp ... ih re was the uinjosty of a vice 
oiiUrt at Calcutta, not without its effect on the 
• a ■ ■ i tj (• niin.D of A-duties. There were tho 
,l, u ! > ‘M - ) id) authority in the city, insuring 
1 11 l M ’ ,1 "i m. eunaiif exigency bIiouI- 1 dciuumi 
them. And lastly, OntcuMa being th lauding-pJar e 


for most of the English troops, rebel sepoys could 
never hope for much chance of success in that 
capital. Mutiny there was not, hut panic unques¬ 
tionably appeared—panic among the Europeans 
who did not belong to the Company’s service, and 
whose imaginations were excited by the terrible 
narratives brought in from tho northwest, and 
highly ccioured during their transmission. It 
was an unfortunate circumstance that many of 
these persons were hostile to the government of 
Vix 'ount Canning; and this hostility was especially 
displayed by those connected with tho press, on 
account of tho restrictions already adverted to. 
Whatever mny bo the varieties of opinion on the 
matters at hsue, it is unquestionable that difficul¬ 
tly. wore thrown in the way of the executive by 
tins want of accord. India lias for a long period 
1,etn ri ° h hl stories and parties. Among military 
"ia., the Queen’s officers and the Ootot*py4 

nnnTim aV0 ** * ,ittle emulati v« pi ffioj among 
nr a ' - ^ " u “> thero has been an envy by tho 

nd tbon -rf th ° dVil Scrvants of «"> Company ; 
...... £ r " ‘ ‘ / y and tLo civilians have bad their 

\ ,. t nds for . ntaumiisni. Calcutta, above -dl 

other places, has br.n v,.- ,.,1 k,, n ,, 

discor 1 inaiked h 7 these sources of 

Towards the close of Jnlv n,- n- . 
deemed it prudent to ascertain what was 'tl™ 'state 
of affairs in Calcutta with reference to tho posses 
sion. sale, or concealment of arm,. The Europeans 
in the city, in a state of perpetual alarm, kept\m 
by unauthenticated paragraphs in tl lc uew.p.lprrs 
had indulged a belief that the natives had lately 
made large purchases of arms, as if plotting mis¬ 
chief. Especially was this suspicion -i, retained 
when new arrived from Havelock and Neill that 
all tho Europeans at Cawnpor had Icon mur¬ 
dered : almost wild with excitement, rn^, rinil 
terror, the Calcutta community set no h mhtfk to 
their apprehensions; they would fain have 'hut 
:>]( it,. > i.fi a ruin ! 'l^“b 111 dread 0 j 

heal plot. Mr Wauchope, enumi^ioner 
i ,s ordered to make btrict inquiry con- 
th. pussr^bm ofarui* II found thu l H 
f I,.,, been ’'cry largo during thiye 
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inoi^t^l)iit. that nearly all the purchases had been 
^nadc by Europeans, and that hardly a house in 
Calcutta, inhabited by Christians, was without one 
or more muskets or pistols. Many arms also had 
been purchased in Calcutta, and taken into the 
provinces for the use of indigo-planters, zemindars, 
and others, who naturally wished to have near 
them a few weapons at such a turbulent period. Of 
am considerable purchases of arms by the native 


AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

population of Calcutta there u,; no proof, and the 
superintendent disbelieved the rumour. This was 
the third time in two months that the Anglo- 
Indian capital had been thrown into a j aroxysrn 
of. terror on this subject; and although the panic 
was shewn to bo groundless, the authorities never¬ 
theless believed it to bo expedient io cause ol 1 
firearms in the city to be registered. 

No small part of the agitation at Calcutta arose 
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rom the shackles on the press, already adverted to. 
den of extreme opinions, and men of excited 
feelings, longing to pour out their thoughts on paper, 
bund themselves less able so to do than in times 
roue to • there was the seizure of their printing 
buparatoa, the inflidkm ofa ^wnfroiit- 

them ami checking the mover,,t then- 
As. Sufficient trausi'it' 'I. Igw.v... to render 

minify at Calcutta uolently liatol ihemU\ea 

•t nerally, and violently -i-i^od V,>o,mut «nn....v ; 
> ,v m a verr general acquiescence 

ssWtttW**'*..*■**». 

««■!. v 

Had taken up anna or rp 1 . . , 

put to death s that ever) native,**** 

• led ihe mutineers, should in h* ’ r,iul1 r l 1 
to death; that in every v.iiav- ' s l " x \' f V.b 
Inul been murdered, a telegraph wire * ut, or r • ' 


l stolon, a swift tribunal should r:;ci,bv smnnr* 
justice; that every village in which a la 
fugitive had been insulted or refused aid 
be heavily fined ; and that vengeance, hi 
vengeance, was the only adequate nu-usim 
out to all v ho had offended. The diatre: 
brought by the fugitives had much vfleet in 
ing up the feeling denoted by such 
as ihere. It whs undov th^ iniluoneo of the 
distil, bed state id" the public mind, ib it address 
or petilion \w gM up, ccedoionatoiy abko u> 
Viscount Canning and • f tho hist India Cun 
panv*, it was intended to work a considerable (( i\\ 
iu England; but tho ob\ •. ady ono sided line 
argument vib'iled its forco and daiiiar■, \ 
reception. 

As tbo month of July advanced, and 
came in iVciu tho disturbed province mi m 
incuts wore nmde for accommodating th,m d 
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ftC/ and-—as v/e liave seen—for alleviating 
Irants. It became also a point of much 
importance to provide barracks or temporary 
homes of some kind for tlio troops expected to 
arri ve by sea from Various regions. Among build¬ 
ing set apar* for this latter purpose were the 
Town Hall, tlio Free School, the Pleaders* Cham- 
It t.- in the Suddor Court, and the Lower Orphan 
Bcliool at Kidderpore. Many months would 
necessarily elapse before troops in large numbers 
could arrive; but even a single regiment would 
require considerable space to house it before it 
could be sent up the country. In what way. 
during July and August, the English troops were 
sent to the seats of disturbance, has already been 
sufficiently noticed; some were despatched by 
steamers up the Ganges to Patna, Benares, and 
Allahabad; while the rest mostly went from 
Calcutta to Raneegunge by railway, and tlicncc 
pursued their laud-journey by auy vehicles 
obtainable. 

It may here be remarked, that when Sir Coliu 
Camp well arri ved at Calcutta, an immense amount 
of labour presented it:clf to his notice. Before lie 
C'juld decide whether to advance northwest to tlio 
scat of war, or to remain at tlio capital, ho had 
carefully to examine the military condition of 
India. The records of the war department were 
at Simla, while the centro of authoiity was at 
Calcutta. The principal officers were < .attored 
U»runirb out the disturbed districts; the desultory 
■»nd isolated struggles had relaxed the bond of 
military obedience; the reinforcement* as they 
arrived had to he fitted into their places; the 
dek ehed Nrces had to be brought into subordina¬ 
te some general plan; and the different 
branches of the service had to be brought into 
harmony one with another. Hence Calcutta was 
for >rwral weeks the head-quarters of the veteran 
dbmninndcr -in -chief, while these all-important 
details of military organisation v. . i e in progress. 

In the v, ido belt of couutry forming tlio eastern 
in. gin of India, fr+m the Himalaya in the north 
to IT a -ii tlio south, there was no mutiny properly 
jo called during July and August. All the disturb¬ 
ance? were limited to threatening symptoms which, 
if not attended to, might have proved dangerous. 
The nature of the t? symptoms may ho illustrated 
by a few examples. At Jolpigoreo, early in July, 
tw* m on wore detected tampering with the sepoys 
<«. mo 7lid N.I.; and a trooper of the lltli irre- 


very unsettled state, ready to mutiny at any time ; 
and on tlio 15th a plot was discovered for murder¬ 
ing tho officers and decamping towards the west. 
In consequence of this, orders were sent to Assam 
and Darjeeling to aid the Jclpigoree officers in case 
of need. During the remainder .of August, a close 
watch was kept on the 73d N. I., the chief native 
regiment in that part of India, sufficient to prevent 
actual outbreaks; and native servants were dis¬ 
armed during the Mohurrum or Mohammedan 
festival, to guard against the effects of fanaticism. 
Perhaps, however, the tranquillity of this eastern 
belt was more efficiently secured by the near 
neighbourhood of half-civilised border tribes, who 
had but little sympathy with the real Hin¬ 
dustanis, and were willing to enter into the 
Company’s service as irregular troops and armed 
police. 

Passing westward, to the line of route along the 
Hoogly to tlie Ganges, and the country near it, 
wo find traces of a little more turbuleney, owing 
to the presence of a greater number of native 
troops. About tho middle of July, the Barrack p ore 
authorities asked for permission to disarm the vil¬ 
lages near at hand, in order to render more effectual 
tho previous disarming of native troops at Barrack- 
pore itself— treated in a former chapter. Early in 
August the behaviour of tho troops at Bah am pore 
bccamo suspicious; they had heard of the mutiny 
oi the Mli N. I. at places further west, and were 
with difficulty kept from imitating the pernicious 
example. In the middle of tlio month, the com¬ 
missioner of Bhagulpore deemed it necessary to 
detain two detachments of H.M. 5tli Fusiliers, on 
their way up the Ganges, at Bhagulpore and 
Monghir; for tlio 32d native iufantry, and the 5th 
irregular cavalry, exhibited symptoms not to be 
neglected. After the occurrences at Dinapoor, the 
region around Berhamporo and Moorshedabad 
could no longer be kept in peace while tho native 
troops retained their arms; it was determined thcre- 
fou , by Mr Spencer the commissioner, and Colonel 

latgregor tho commandant, to adopt decisive 
measures while there was yet time. On the 1st of 
August, having the aid of H.M. Outli foot, thov 
disarmed tile 03d nativo infantry and the nth 
irregular cavalry at Berhamporo; and on tlio 
following day they similarly mined all the 
inhabitants of that placo anl of Moorebodahad. 
Colonel Campbell, of the 00th, who had brought 
that regiment from Euglaud in splendid condition 
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^ [4th of August, taking the road towards 
c, but harming none of tlieir officers; on the 
15th they passed through Bowsco to Rownee; and 
on the 18th left Rownee for Gayah—bound for the 
disturbed regions in the west. At Mongliir, still 
higher up the Ganges, a terrible commotion was 
produced by this occurrence; the civil .commis¬ 
sioner shut himself up in a fort, with a few ol 
H.M. 5th Fusiliers, and left the city to its fate; 
but fortunately Sir James Outram was at the time 
passing up the Ganges in a steamer; lie rebuked 
this pusillanimity, and recommended the officials 
to shew a bolder front. 

Arriving now at the Patna and Dinapoor district, 
we must trace tbe progress of affairs more in detail, 
to skew liow the authorities were placed before, 
and how after, the mutiny which it is the chief 
object of this chapter to narrate. Patna is a large 
and important city, the centre of an industrious 
region; while Dinapoor, in the immediate vicinity, 
is the largest military station between Barrackporo 
and Allahabad. Mr Tayler, civil commissioner, was 
tbe chief authority at the one place; Major-general 
Lloyd was military- commandant at the other; and 
it was essentially necessary, for the preservation of 
peace in all that region, that these two officials 
should act in harmony. We have already seen 
(pp. 151-154) that, about the middle of June, the 
Patna district became much agitated by the news 
of disturbances in other quarters ; that the police 
force was thereupon strengthened, and the ghats or 
landing-places watched; that some of the Com¬ 
pany’s treasure was removed to other stations; 
that places of rendezvous were agreed upon in caso 
of emergency ; that conspiracies among the Moslem 
inhabitants wore more tlian once discovered, in 
concert with other conspirators at Lucknow and 
Cawnporo; and that on the 3d of July some of 
the fanatics murdered Dr Lvell, principal uwidant. 
to the opium agent. Wo have also seen, in the 
same chapter, that Dinapoor reposed uj on a rorfc 
of moral volcano throughout Juno; that although 
the native troops made loi i professions of lev ally, 
the Europeans were ncvcriUelcs . in a very an\ ion • 
position—all living near together, all on tlic rloi t, 
and most of them believing that the fidelity of the 
sepoys was not worth many Jays’ purcliaw. lh int* 
thus on their guard, a mutiny ought not to have 
occurred at their station, hut it Jul occur, and 
brought disgrace to the general who was ve pon- 
siblc'foi' military affair '»* that division. 

An intelligent clue to this wholosoMOBof tea 8- 

aetins wilfbe obtained by tvnvnrc -hrst, t.c 

Dinapoor mutiny lt-wH; ttn-u 1 K ' ' s y ;; 1 " 

i.IimkIpis nuil hoi"ihm, m Air.tin* 

and successes, blunaeis - . . 
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cious arrangement, was tho magazine in whi 
pcrcussion-caps were stored — a matter apparently 
small in itself, but seriou9 in its oonsequunoea, aa 
we shall presently sec. Major-general Lloyd, com¬ 
mander of tho station, and of a vast military region 
called the Dinapoor Division, had for son;:* weeks 
been an object of almost as much anxiety to the 
Europeans at tho station as the sopo} ? themselves, 
lie was advanced in years, infirm, and irresolute. 
Unable to mount his horse without assistance, and 
dreading to give orders that would have tho effect 
of sending any European troops away from 
Dinapoor, ho was singularly unfitted to c«*po with 
the difficulties of those imes. It points to some 
great defect in military routine, when one who had 
been a gallant officer iu his better days was thu* 
left in possession of a command lic- was no longer 
fitted to vield. Towards the close of July there 
were three regiments of Bengal native ini anry at 
that station, tho 7th, Stk, and 40th. Then 
also the greater portion of H.M. 10th foot, together 
with two companies of the 37th, and two troops of 
artillery. Not a British officer, except the major- 
general, doubted that them Europeans could have 
disarmed and controlled tho sepoys, had the 
attempt been made at tho proper time. Tho 
Calcutta inhabitants bad petitioned the governor- 
general to disarm the n ments ub D 

poor, and tho officers of the Queen’s regiments 
at that station had all along advocated r. similar 
measure; but General Lloyd, like many » her 
Company’s officers, was proud of the vepoys, and 
trusted thorn to tho last; and Viscount Canning 
plac d reliance or. his experience, to dciorm no 
whether and when to effect this disarming. Tins 
reliance end .cl in unfortunate results. 

On tho 2jtli of July, the appearance of affairs 
led tho major-general to exhibit less thin h.« 
former con i.lenco ia tho native troops; he d ran!, 
it is tru<‘, from disarming them ; hut ho sought to 
render the'e arm* less dangerous b\ qidcilv remov¬ 
ing the poroussion-caps from the niu^a/ini*. Now 
those caps had to be brought in front of tho whole 
length of the sepoy linos on the way ibu 

magazine to the English barracks, ' iarlv . t h 
morning bo rent tho loth and the artillery the 
grand iqunro, ready t * be mtm > towm.b be 
sepoy linos if disturbance should occur, 'lb, 0 
hackeries went down to tho magsr/inc under okurgu 
of an officer; tho caps were placed in ‘horn ; a u< i 
tho vehicles were drawn some distance Liwanls 
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Boyle, an engineer of tlic main 
truifiTrailway, and made that tlieir fortress. Or, 
more correctly, it was a building which Mr Boyle 
had selected for some such purpose as this many 
days or even weeks before, when the state of 
affairs began to look gloomy; it was a detached 
two-storied house, about fifty feet square, standing 
within the same compound as the bungalow inha¬ 
bited by Mr Boyle; he fortified it with stones 
and timber, and always kept some provisions 
in it. When the other civilians learned this, some 
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of them smiled; but the smile became one of 
gratitude on the 26th of July. The Europeans 
who now took up their abode in this fortified 
house were Messrs Wake, Boy 1 *.*, Liltleda c, Combe, 
Colvin, Halls, Field, Anderson, Godfrey, Cock, 
Tait, Hoyle, Delpeiron, Do Songa, and Pacosta j and 
a Mohammedan deputy-collector, Syud A im-- 'Icon 
—all employed in various civil duties in or near 
Arrah; not a military man among them. With 
them were 50 Sikhs of Captain Rattray's p"l;cc 
battalion. The ladies and children had been sent 
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Mr Baylo'r I.oubo nt Arrah, defer, lei for «et*cn dors again-1 "}00 retie 1 .*. 


away to a place of safety. All that the defenders 
coul l brin. into the house was meat and grain 
for a few days’ short allowance for the Euro¬ 
peans, with a very scanty supply of food for the 
gikbs As to weapons, most of the Europeans, 
besides revolvers and hog-spears, had two double 
barrelled guns each, or a gun and a rule ; they had 
abundance of animumth n, and where*.:I..J to 
make cartridges by thousand., h,r y .« t he mom 
ing of the 27ih. nearly the wlude ot the Ihnapoor 
mutineers marched i»t<» -'mb. iew.r,eil the pw 

re.bed to tho collector,.".', and loot, tlw tu ,u \ 

ofViiihty thousand rui ec:-. Theythai i .meed to 

.noTlVAonse. and kept ™ 

it during tl.e whole day, indmg dw I hind 

tree; and adjeceiit building®- And now hd l.ab... 

1 ; SiA. shew h: .self In h, colour,; he 

tlm .v Off the mask of friendliness. M W,ly 

h 

tiuinj that thk: man, suppled to be in Umj- > k 


I Nona Sahib, had openly become a rebel instantly 
on hearing of tho mutiny at • .. apr. -v : it w.-is 
lie who had procured the boat , in w] • ’ they 
crossed t ho Sone; and bo formed a for honing 
the Oinle insurgents itfter plunder! ny tlu- fren.-my 
of Arrnh. When in front of Mr liovh' 

Koci* Singh and liis myrmidons -•'«v;<v»r •'d t.> 
bribe tbc Sikhs to dc.-oU; Put these M nn-h . 11 .«w» 
remained true to their salt. On the 9 «th the 
insurgent.' having brought two suv ’t eauu -n, tho 
hastily dofcuried house h v! ben r > hear a torrent 
of camion-balls as well. olAniibk'i ullot;. 'i ntis 
t i toned • ■’ J ;| V. I lie j’>.h- ’.; 

| even dragged o»o of the cannon up to the roof ( f 
Mr Boyle’s bun.r.dow, .*’»out *» >■ > ! ev*i on, wi v- 1 :•. 

I tin" could fire into tbc debunk.1 house. l jSnthj nK ; 

1 said Mr Wnk* ; 'i Pis UX Ti, but the row-ui . 

1 igin nuieo, BU ! " not oi unity of nnv , ( 

prevent-.1 our loUiihaiKm Ironi being brtm,dj 
down ni'out our ear.-. k ■ u.. 11:o siren 

1 the iutuojv inoiw:cd. h> fox lho ga , TMl( , 
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defences ; to oppose a now battery, a 
new barricade was raised; to defeat a mine, a 
counter-nine vras run out. Tlio Sikhs worked 
untiringly, and''seemed to glory in the gallant 
defence they were making. When provisions 
be ?an to run low, they made a sally one night, 
an l brought in four sheep—a precious treasure 
to thorn at such a time. Seven whole clays 
and nights did this continue—three thousand 
men besieging seventy. On the Last two days 
the cowards offered ‘ terms,* which were con¬ 
temptuously rejected. On the 2d of August the 
mutineers marched off to the west of Arrah to 
fight Major Vincent Eyre; how they fared, we 
shall see presently; but the battle brought about 
the liberation of Mr Wake and liis companions. 
Wonderful to relate, only one member of llio 
garrison, a Sikh policeman, received a dangerous 
wound; all the rest escaped with more bruises 
and scratches. Tho Sikhs were justly proud 
of iheir share in the work. During tho siege, 
when water ran r-hort, thoy dug a well underneath 
tho house, and continued their labour till they 
cam. to a spring; when all was happily ended, 
they reipieelod that the well might be built into n 
permanent oiio, as a momonfo of their .ervicca; 
and that the hnuuo itself should re< oivc tho inscrip¬ 
tion of ‘ Futtchgurh’ or ‘stronghold • f victory' — 
r-quests with which Mr Boylo wan not at all 
unwilling to comply. 

We must now direct attention again to Patna 
«i?d Dinapoor, and fioiluo tlio measures taken to 
< k if pos*iUo the triumph of tho mutineers. Mr 
i - .it. at ihc one plutu had civil control, and 
(ji• ;i rai Lloyd at tho other had military control, 
o 1 Arrah as wall as all other towns in the neigh¬ 
bourhood; and both felt tiiat that station was 
piaoed In peril iis soon os tho mutineers moved west- 
v.vnl from Dinapoor. fciomo weeks cai*licr, when 
tho railway officials had hurried <away fronl Arrah 
to Drnapoor in affright, Mr Taylor rebuked them, 
Buying that, ‘thin la a orinu v.hcu every EngU:;h- 
m. » ’>.» dd foci that his individual example is of 
kii importance wh ieh it is difficult to calculate. It 
i* of great consequence that Europeans should 
cv hi hit neither alarm nor panic; and that, when¬ 
ever it is practicable, they should band togoihor fur 
mutual defence and protection. 7 This rebuko aided 
Mr W. ko’fi advice in wringing the railway people 
l.rc 1, m :. i m1 1 . It tnuy here ho romarkorl that Mr 
Tayler liiniHelf was, during the early pait uf duly, 
in n : tut of drieord, not only with tho natives, but 
with tunny of iho Europeans at Enina. II•• had 
<ii n seemly n litnglo with Mr Lewis tlio uiugur* 
trnto : end \\ n* himself frequently repr>mrtndocl by 
lint IbuP- unvit-governor of Bengal. Ibis anarchy 
*i i u.; tu hino .uiHen frum the fact that, at u, tirm, 
•d much difficulty, different views were entertained 
tli.* best jiolicy to bo pursued .views, 
d <<i v way that much obstructed public 

•d "ut , n5 o'clock on tlm & r *Bj Bird the 
" ' ' P n;\ hr-* rd • ki vim rip. b .diqnn* ■■ 
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from Dinapoor. Mr Tayler at once summoned all 
tho Europeans‘ resident in tho city to his house, 
where measures of defence were planned in case 
of an attack. At three o’clock a distant firing 
announced that the mutiny" had taken place ; and 
within an hour or two came the news that the mutin¬ 
ous regiments had marched off towards tho west. 
Mr Tayler made up an expeditionary force of about 
100 persons—Sikhs, Nujeebs, recruits, and volun¬ 
teers—and sent it off that same night towards. 
Arrah, to watch the movements of the rebels. 
At dawn on the following morning, however, 
unfavourable news came in from many country 
stations; and the commissioner, uneasy about 
Patna and its neighbourhood, recalled the corps. 
Tayler and Lloyd did not work well together at 
that crisis. The commissioner wrote to the general 
on the day aft' r the mutiny, urging him to send 
00 European troops either to Chupra or to Mozuf- 
ferpoor, or both, to protect those places from an 
attack threatened by insurgents. To this applica¬ 
tion Lloyd returned a somewhat querulous answer 
—that he had only 000 Europeans at Dinapoor ; 
that he Was afraid of treachery on tho part of 
Koor Singh ; that he had already been blamed by 
tho Calcutta author! ing to applica¬ 

tion- fin* troops to defend Patna, instead of sending 
them on to Allahabad; and that ho could render 
xv> aid r c»r the purposes required. Mr Tayler 
raKV * cd the subject by ann< mcing that he would 
r, ° Sikhs to the two places nairu 1 ; and ho 
strongly urged tho general to tend 200 mon to rout 
Bio mutineers who had gone to Arrah — prop'^mo¬ 
at, tho same time, tho establishment of a corps of 
volunteer cavalry among the officers and gentlemen 
of Patna and Din 'poor. In most of these matters 
Mr T.ivior appear* to have judged more soundly ' 
than General Lloyd; but in ono point ho was 
fatally in error—-ho believed that Baboo Koer 
Singh of Jugdisporo would remain faithful to the 
British government. 

If tho ‘defence of Arrali’ he- acquired notoriety, 
co haii tho ‘disaster’ at that placo—to which wo 
must now direct attention. This disaster was 
peculiarly mortifying to tlio British, as giving n 
temporary triumph to this iriulin<>oi «. and iui 
involving a positive loss of many ICuglish soldiers 
ft a critical period. Tho revolt at Dinapoor 
havii, ooiunv! ou fibdurday the 8Mb of inly, 

‘ b'<u*i’til | jlov d mudo no tlluii until Mi. i ill ay tho 
27th to look after tho sepoys; but on that day 
ho :cnt a party of tho 37th foot from Tlinap »v 
towards Arrah, for the purporto of diwpursing the 
mu- inters u f ambled at that place, and for rebelling 
t ! European community hemmed in there. Tho 

trUUj M WrUt in tho /fv* ItrriJOffcr. vfUllOV; hUl ti id 

unfortunately wen aground r three hoitra* 
steaming, and the plan was friu>t ratal. On tho 
evening of Tuc luy the fffih, another expedition ' 
Was oiq:i * ' n nil f was to this that tlio dis- 
ii f tvUR U . ou u»Tcd Thv steamer tiowboy hnp- 
j u!n r 'o ml vs at Dn..;pMM* iq her doa'mvaid 
pan. oj/o on tho Ganges, Lloyd dekuuud it, and 
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^yrq,ft(*Scid to send a detachment on board. The 
Tomkty was to take a certain number of troops, 
steam up to tho spot where tho Horungotta liad 
run aground, take in tow the detachment from 
that steamer, and proceed up tho river Sone to a 
landing-place as near as possible to Arrali. This 
river enters the Ganges at a point a few miles 
west of Dinapoor. Early in tho morning of 
'Wednesday tho 29th, tho steamer started, and 
after picking up the other detachment, the whole 
disembarked in iho afternoon at Bcliarce Ghat— 
over 400 men in all, under Captain Dunbar.* 
The landing having been safely effected on the left 
or west bank of the Sone, the troops marched to 
a nullah which it wab necessary to cro-s by means 
of boats. When, after a considerable delay, this 
was accomplished, they resumed their march, with 
a bright moon above them, a rough road beneath 
them, and a very few of tho enemy in sight; and 
the evening was far advanced when they reached 
a bridge about a milo and a half short of Arrah. 
Hero Captain Harrison of the 37th suggested that 
they should halt until daylight, and not incur the 
danger of entering the town by night; but Captain 
Dunbar, of the 10th, who commanded the force, 
overruled this suggestion, under an unfortunate 
impression that there would bo little or no opposi¬ 
tion. This was the fatal mistake that wrecked 
the whole enterprise. Tho troops arrived at Arrah 
at eleven at night, in black darkness, for tho moon 
had Bet; then passed through tho outskirts of the 
town — tho 10th 1 • ding, then tho Sikhs, then the 
37th. Suddenly, while passing by a largo topo 
of mango trees, a dreadful musketry-fire flashed 
out of the gloom; tho enomy, it now appeared, 
b id boon lying in ambusli awaiting tho arrival 
of the mi suspecting force. Mr Wako and liis 
companions were .4 .i riled by tli* hound of this 
musketry, mid'Mo ok*u..;Ii in their bdc.'> .tiered 
hut well defended house; they at once inferred 
that bomothiug wrong had occurred to British 
teoops, and in this iulcrenco they wove only too 
correct. Tho suddenness of tho attack, and tho 
blackness of the night, seem to have overwhelmed 
tho detachment: the men lost their officer.*, the 
officer** their meu: some ran off the ruiul t > tiro 
into tho tope, others to obtain shelter ; Dunbar 
fell dead; and Ilamson l>ad to assume tho com¬ 
mand of men whom, «' miduiol.t awl in ""or 
darkness, bo could not eco. Tho mam body 
succeeded in rttMombllng in a field about four 
hundred yards from the t 'po; and t.iero they 
remained until daylight—brmg J" ln -'d at various 
periods of the night by single.-, some avoundorl 
und some unhurt, and being h • d at almost 
ountinunllv by the Mutineers. 1 ' nl J* ", u 
humiliating night to tho Bniish. M daybreak 
they counted heads, and then found how scvoio 
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had been their loss. Captain ITarrwon at once 
collecting the survivors into a body, marched 
them back ten or eleven miles to the 4 earner. 
The men had fasted so long (twenty-four he 
through some mismanagement, m e they were 
too weak to act as skirmishers; they defended 
themselves as long as their ammunition lasted, 
but kept in column, pursued the whole way by a 
large body of the enemy, who picked ofT the pu«»r 
fellows with fatal certainty. Arrived at tho banks 
of the nullah, all organisation ceased; the men 
rushed to tho boats in disorder; some wore run 
aground, some drowned, some swam over, tome 
wero shot by sepoys and villagers on shore. How 
tho rest reached the steamer, hey hardly knew ; 
but this thoy did know—that they liad left many 
of their wounded comrades on shore, with tho 
certain fate of being butchered and mutilated by 
tho enemy. It was a mournful boat-load that the 
Bombay carried back to Dinapoor on the cver.i of 
the 30th of July, Captain Dunbar, Lieutenants 
Bagnail and I ugilby, Ensigns Erskino, Sale, Birkelfc, 
and Anderson, and Messrs Cooper and Tlatt 
(gentlemen-volunteers) were killed; Lieutenant 
Sandwith, Ensign Venour, and Mv srs Gars* in and 
Mncdoncll (gentlemen-volunteers) were wouuded. 
Out of fifteen officers, twelve were killed or ? 
wounded. The dismal list enumerated 170 JoOicors 
and men killed, and 120 wouuded—290 out of 
415 ! Havelock won half-a-dozen of his victorias 
with no greater lops than this. 

Here, then, was one disaster on the heels of 
another. General LI.vd’s vatillnMon h -• ad¬ 
mitted tho native troops at Dinapoor to nmiinv: 
and now' tho unfortuhnto Captain DunharY rm* 
management had led to !lio destru .iiuo m nearly 
two-thirds of the funeo sent to rout IhuMniiutiu- 
< • Messrs Woke n - ! udr 

companions, srfill hold out; and happily there was 
a gallant officer near who had the skill i » com- 
niaud as w !1 ns iho courage to tight. This officer 
was Major Vincent Kyivy of tho artillery. Being 
crt roiths up tho Ganges with some guir- .•*>i 
■ hnvpoor to A llohabod, an l ha i 
(fhiiztx poro on tho 2SiU of July, ho tl,or© foil mod 
tbo critical posit ion of tho Imndi'ul <»f Kn .py.. - m 
the house at Arrah. Ho applied to the author*’-a* 
at Ghazeoporo for permission to make an u i 
to relieve Mr Wake; tiny gave it It. unmed 
back to Buxar, and there met. a detachment ««r f]i 0 
Gill FuBiliore going up Iho Gauge Finding .Uo 
officers and men heartily willing to aid inm, ho 
formed a plan for marching a tioM-foroo r,, ja 
Buxar to Arrah, and there a»tacking tho Vhnaj 
mutineers and their accomplice Koir * np.h. 
AUhoti h dlguilled w nh tho name of a iieM-i t . T v L > 
it consisted simply of about, ton men of U.M* nth 
Fusiliers under < upi'i*' 1 LEstrango, \ •• um, ui ,j 
volunteers ol Uh ladway department and u, ( , 
guns; but under im U>lo oummundH', il w . • dog 

tilled to prove more tl im a mutch foi ne.irlv 

inxnto it-, mm her or native tro(» t a. < m tli« 

30th ol July Bio m< nimr when ne ifotnclninmt 
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a poor retreated from Arrali under | 
sttcirmplorablo circumstances, Eyre commenced 
a series of operations west of that town. He 
started - from Buxar, and marched twenty-eight 
miles to bhawpoor, where lie hoard of the disaster 
Unit had overwhelmed Captain Dunbar’s party. 
ITo at once stated to General Lloyd, in a dispatch : 

‘ I venture to affirm confidently that no such 
disaster would have been likely to occur, had that 
detachment advanced less precipitately, so as to 
have given full time for my force to have 
approached direct from the opposite side ; for the 
rebels would then have been hemmed in between 
the two opposing forces, and must have been 
utterly routed.’ Regret, however, being useless, 
Eyre proceeded to carry out liis own plan. 
Hearing that the enemy intended to destroy the 
bridges cn route , ho pushed on again towards 
A nah. On the 1st of August, finding the.bridge 
ai Bullowtoc just cut. he hastily constructed a 
.•ubstitute, and marched on to Gujeratgunje by 
niglitfrdl. Here he bivouacked for the night; At 
daybreak on the 2d he started again, and soon 
< aiv< U%dit of tlio enemy, drawn up in great 
forv.c in plantations on cither side of the road, 

. h inundated ricc-ficlds in front; they had sallied 
out of An-ah to meet him. lVvoiving that the 
enemy in<ended to turn hie flanks, b- boldly 
pushed on against their centre, pent’.rated it, and 
kdvanGfld to the village <f Beefoeoguuj& Thu 
enemy, baffled by his tactics, gave up th ir first 
plan. and. hastily aCuglit to prevent his parage 
over a bridge near the village. In this they 
succeeded f«>r a time, by destroying tlio bridge. 
After resting his troops a while, Eyre—seeing that 
The enemy had formed extensive earthworks 
l.u-yond^lhe stream, and that they occupied the 
h •»' v ' m of the village in great force—determined to 
■ ..i.L, a detour to the right, and try to cross about 
a mile higher up. Tho enemy, seeing his object, 
fi,Unwed him quickly, and attacked him with great 
b.'ddnes , being flushed by their recent victory over 
tho hiekh -s river detachment. They were nearly 
2500 strong in mutinous sepoys alone, beside 
IOr Siugli and his followers. After an hour’s 
hard fighting, Kyre ordered Captain L’Estrange 
rith infantry. Promptly and 
lor; his skir- 
i V V flank, the 
drove in tho 
iced—driving 
itions. Losing 
stream, and 
n within Jour 
lenly brought 
st him mam 
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detailed official list places the matter beyond all 
doubt, that Major Eyre, during nine hours’ severe 
fighting on this day, lost only 2 killed and 14 
wounded. 

As a means of enabling this energetic officer to 
follow up his success, a reinforcement was sent to 
him from Dinapoor on the 7th of August, consist¬ 
ing of 200 of H.M. 10th foot. This reinforcement 
entered Arrah on the next day ; and a party of 100 
Sikhs having arrived a day or two afterwards, the 
major was enabled to lay bis plans for au. expedition 
to Jugdispore, twelve miles distant, to which place 
Koer Singh and a large number of the mutineers 
had retired. The enterprise was not to be com¬ 
menced without some caution ; for the roads were 
difficult for the passage of troops at that season of 
the year, and the rebel chief’s fort at Jugdispore 
was represented as being very strong aud well 
defended. All this, however, only whetted the 
desire of Eyre’s troops to try their mettle against 
tho enemy. The force consisted of just . 500 men,* 
with three guns. On the afternoon of the llth lie 
took his departure from Arrah, marched eight 
miles, and encamped for tho night on tlio bank of 
tho Gagur Nuddee. Resuming his progress next 
morning, ho passed over two miles of rice-fields 
nearly under water, which rendered the draught 
'i hi-; guns .cry difficult. At eleven o’clock lie 
espied s-"no of the enemy in the village of Tola 
Navainpurc, evidently preparing to resist his 
passage of a river immediately beyond. After a 
r. hi of skirmishers, Eyre opened a fire of grape 
which rou c yd up a largo body of tho enemy con¬ 
cealed behind bushes. The detachment of tho 
10tu foo h ca ger to emulate the previous heroism 
oi their comrades of the 5th Fusiliers, and exasprr- 
alyd by their previous loss under Captain Dunbar 
asl:e 1 to be permitted to charge the enemy at 
onto; Lyre consented ; Captain Patterson led them 
on ; icy rushed with a shout and a cheer, and 
l , non,y ' Vii y hcfbvc a charge which they 
dho other infantry came up 
in dispersing tho enemy from another 
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roper, even before the month oi' June 
1, to proclaim roavtial l.aw in the dis¬ 
tricts between Segowlic and Patna. Mr Tayler, 
commissioner at the last-named city, thought this 
a bold proceeding ; but he sanctioned it on account 
of the disturbed state of tho country. The Cal¬ 
cutta government, however, considered that the 
major had overstrained his authority, and rebuked 
him for so doing. Before lie could be informed of 
this rebuke, Holmes had assumed absolute military 
control over all the region between Patna and 
Goruckporc—giving orders to magistrates to watch 
the ghats or landing-places, to arrest suspicious 
persons, to offer rewards for the apprehension of 
rebels, to keep an eye on the petty rajahs and 
chieftains, to strengthen the native police, and to 
act in all things subordinate^ to him as military 
commander throughout the districts of Sarun, 
Tirhoot, and Chumparun. Military men applauded 
this step, but the civilians took umbrage at an 
assumption of power not warranted by any 
in. tractions received from Calcutta. This ener- 
gc.io but hapless officer was not permitted to 
remain many weeks in tho position which ho 
had tnken up ; hh chief troops were the 12th 
irregular cavalry; and these rose on tho 21th of 
duly a' degowlic, murdered him and Mrs llolnu?. 
as vroll as other European -, and then i-cnt their 
Steps towards Azimgliur. This atrocity caused 
groat consternation ; for the 12th bad Mon much 
landed among tho native regiments, as one whoso 
gallantry was a guarantee for its fidelity. Gal- 
jnntiy was exchanged for cowardice and villainy 
this day. While the major and his wifo -were 
riding out four of tho troopers came up to tho 
vehicle and beheaded them both as they sat; this 
being tho Bignal, the rest of the regiment rose 
in mutiny, murdered tho surgeon, his wife, and 
children, plundered tho treasury, aud made off 
in the way just noticed. When this savage ms t 
1 ' L.imo know n, and when tho mutiny nr, Dinapoor 
on tho noxfc following day was also known, nothing 
could exceed the agitation among the Europeans. 
At C'hupra, a station nearly opposite Arrali, the 
lb ropouui at onco abandoned their homes and 
ccoup E nq, and ran off to Dinapoor, to be behind 
the shelter of a few hundred English bayonet; 
tbit-; won, indeed, not to be wondered at, for 
Cbiijira itself " -,h tlircatcucd l>y tlio focgo.'lio 
nimiui r . Cm llu .:ii, -wben tho events nt, 
Dinapoor became known at Calcutta, tho govern¬ 
ment did ail and more tban all that Major 
Holme bad hcfoi- done; they declared martial 
law—mt onlvin the northern dintricts of Sarun, 
Tirhoot and'Chmnpanm, hut also in thorn dia- 
■ i of tho Pi ivi ion south ol the Gongoe— 
Patna, itehar, and Shaliabad. HH through the 
month t.if Auuust, the districts north of uio river 
w»*vc In tbo slulc ju/. noticed; no furl her mutinies 
bn»k place 'here, but ibo various stations wore 
thrown intg fn.Hjuont panics by ibo threatened 
#,f in.mirgents from other quartern, it 
v *' cn • , >i, Oftde that those onslaught? were. 



feared ; for that province contained more 1 
than any oilier —more natives who, without being 
actually soldiers, were quite ready to embark in 
any desperate enterprise, military or marauding, 
against the English, 

We have said that the whole region right and 
left of the main trunk-road was thrown iuto commo¬ 
tion by the mutiny at Dinapoor; this was certainly 
the case, if w r e add to the disturbing causes tho 
revolt of one or two minor corps within this region 
itself. To describe how r the region is parcelled 
out into divisions, districts, and collectorates, is 
wholly unnecessary : few in England know, and 
still fewer care, much concerning these' territorial 
details; but if the reader will roughly mark out 
with Ills eye a sweep of country four hundred 
miles long by a hundred aud.fifty in width, 
beginning at Moorslicdabad or Midnapore, and 
ending at Benares, and lying on tbo right or south 
of the Ganges—ho will there see that which, in 
July and August, was a region of perplexity. 
Small military stations, and much more numerous 
civil stations, dot this space. Tho dispatches 
relating to tho events of those t\yo months spuke 
of clangers-and alarms at places not one half of 
■which are known oven byname to any but persons 
intimately connected with India — JIazarebagb, 
fckoergotty, Burhee, Raingurb, Sasseram, Bhagul- 
poic, Bn god a, Rancbce, Bowseo, Gav ah, Pittorca, 
Ranocgungc, Rownco, Dorunda/Chyeba.-sa, Rom , 
Burulia, Bancorah, Dchrco, Rolaygurh— nil wero 
places cither disturbed by the* visits of mutineers, or 
thrown iuto commotion lest those visits should bo 
made at a time when moans of defence wore scanty. 

It not uufrequently happened, at that troubled 
period, that while tho British officers were making 
arrangements to disarm suspected regiments, the 
men of those regiments anticipated that proceeding 
by marching off in mutiny, of courso iaking their 
arms with them. Such happened to Lieutenant 
Graham, commanding at Hazarebagli. Being at 
Doruuda on tho 30th of July, and learning that 
•he bth B. N. I. were unreliable at Hazarobagh, lie 
marched off with a view to disarm them; 
taking with him about 220 Ilamgurh infantry, 30 
Lunigurh cavalry, and two -pounder guns. On 
E \oi day, Eng befoi ? ho could roach Ha?.avn~ 
bugh, the acpoyii rose in mutiny, pluuderod the 
treasury, aud relon. »xl all tho prisoners, Graham 
fviou found hiniLclf in difficulties; ho could no; 
jus Ms guns over the river Damoodah at [ivxx- 
gurh, because his bullocks* v ^ o too few and too 
>veak ; and liij Ramgurh infantry shewed signs 
of a disposition to march ‘back to Dorunda and 
take tbo ghns w ith them. After an anxious night, 
bo crossed the river on the morning of the 3l»4, 
^i’li his few troopers; but his iufuntry hi\ kc 
their faith, and marched away with the Iv.m gmi», 
So far, there Mrci, from being able to dbam» a in; - 
pec 1 i d lieutenant lnid tin „• im.aifier- 

Bon of her.? lug that tho raiment had muliuitJ, 
,)mi, jn addition, of t-Mug bis own infantry fid- 
low tho pernicious example. One IHc.t cheered 






















THE DINAPOOR MUTINY, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


amt Graliam in liis anxious duty; his 30 
fremained faithful to him. AYhcn Captain 
Drew, who commanded the detachment at Hazare- 
bngh, came to make his report, it appeared that tho 
men of the Sth B. N. I. numbered just 200 bayonets, 
forming two companies of one of the regiments 
lately mutinied at Dinapoor. When news readied 
the captain, on the 36th, of this last-named 
mutiny, he made arrangements for removing the 
ladies and children from tho station, as ho had 
seen enough to make him distrust liis own men ; 
ho also sent to Colonel Robbins at Dorunda, for 
tlic aid of Lieutenant Graham’s Ramgurh force, 
and to Calcutta for any available aid in tho shape 
of European troops. Four ladies and six children 
were forwarded to a place of safety, and Captain 
Drew passed tho 29th in somo anxiety. On the 
:30th lie addressed his men, praising the sepoys 
who in certain regiments had remained faithful 
while iheir comrades revolted; liis native officers 
seemed to listen to him respectfully, but the 
sepoys maintained an ominous silence. On that 
same afternoon tho men ran to the bells of 
arm", broke them open, and seized their muskets. 
Tho die was cast. All the officers, military and 
civil, jumped on tlieir horses, and rode for twelve 
hours through jungle, reaching Bagoda on the 
trunk road on tho morning of tho 31st ; after two 
hours’ red they galloped forty miles further, then 
tool: transit dak to Raneegunge, whence they 
travelled to Calcutta by railway. Meanwhile tho 
mutineers released S00 prisoners, burned tho 
bungalow-, and pillaged tho treasury of seventy 
thousand rupees. A\ bother a bold front might 
b .vc prevented all this, cannot now bo known; 
Captain Drew asserted that if he and the other 
officers had remained, they must iiiLvilablv ha\c 
been killed on the spot. 

An instructive illustration was afforded towards 
the close of July, of the iulimato connection 
between i ho rebel sepoys and the villages of Rohm* 
or Western Bengal. Tho government issued a 
proclamation, offering rewards for the apprehen¬ 
sion of mutineers aud deserters. Mr Money, 
magistrate at. Gay ah, found by inquiries Dm’ tho 
inhabitants of the villages refused to aid in giving 
up Mich meu; but he hit upon a mode of ascer¬ 
taining at least the connection between tho sepoy:, 
and the villages respectively. Srerywpdyremitted 
to his village a portion of his pay. by means of 
remittance-bills and descriptive S; rich hiM 
wont to the accountant; tho receipt of the payeo 
went back to the regiment; while the descriptive 
roll was kept and filed in ihc office of the 
magistrate, showing the name and regiment of the 
remitter. Mr Money thought it useful to collect 
uud t-Juilnf.. all these descriptive rolls for two 
years; and thus was able lot Mr. in a rc ovd ol the 
name of every >cnoy belonging to t\e m igc 
within his ierisdictien lie c.mld thus haeh an;, 
rebel soldier who might TOttum to hiJ village tu 
hopo of escaping punishment: ier the l.i'tue 
poll. ii ordered to apprehend i j art’oulav .n»n 



in a particular district would do so^ nluhrugl 
unwilling to initiate inquiries. The matter is 
noted here, as shewing how closely the tics of 
family were kept up by the sepoys in this regular 
transmission of money from tho soldier in his 
camp to his relations in their village. 

During the first half of the month of Julv, 
before tho state of affairs at Dinapoor had 
assumed a serious import, tho towns and dis¬ 
tricts recently named were troubled rather by 
vague apprehensions, than by actual dangers. 
At Gayah, the chief town of a district south .»f 
Patna, the magistrate was in much anxiety ; ho 
native inhabitants, in part hopefully and in part 
fearfully, were looking out daily fur news from 
the mutineers in the Jumna and Ganges region t • 
and ho felt much doult whether the Company’s 
treasury at that place was safe. So it was in moM 
of the towns and stations; from Ilancegumre 
where the finished portion of the railway ended 
(at. about a hundred aud twenty miles from 
Calcutta), to the districts approaching Benares arid 
Patna, magistrates and revenue-collectors, feel in^ 
their responsibility as civtf servants of tho Com¬ 
pany, cried aloud to Calcutta for a few. even a 
very few, English troops, to set at. rest their appre- 

- ions; but Calcutta, as tho?o p 
and over again shewn, had no troops to spare except 
for the great stations further to the northwest. 

As the month advanced, tlic.-e symptoms of 
uneasiness increased in number and inter iiv ; 
and when tho isolated mutineers at R v. ikc, 
Monghir, Hazarebagh, Ac., became intensified by 
the more momentous outbreak at Dii 


oor, fear 


grow in somo instances up to panic, and the 
Company’s officers hastened av.ay fivtn stations 
which they believed themselves unable to b* Id. 
But here, as ct-owherc, difficulties raised dii Yen ut 
qualities in different mind- • many of 
gentlemen behaved with a Uerci.nn w .i-y v of all 
praive as Mr Wake and Mr itoylo lutd done at 
Arrali. At some of tho places not* a single Engl- h 
** oouta t* cen, or was likely to bo . on m 
that time; and under thoso circuiui;Unices it 
a fact oi high imporPmce ihai 
Rattray’s battalion. v f Sikli police remain,v Itm ’*• 
and. true—ready to march in small ■dcbu-bme-its 
to any threatened spot, aud always r<r.<\ , ^* I( . 

service. When tho two companies of tin* th 
B.N.I. mutinied at llazurebagh, towards the 
of the month, mul when ilio Ran mu force fol¬ 
lowed their example in? cad of opposing Uiom 
tho civilians in i his wide mn< a won' wa? ly placed 
in gi*oat peril; Har.irebagh wished to know wit 
Ramgurh would do, *>'••* • v.roity looked nnxmuslv 
towards. Onvah, and Ham •guiigo feared for tile 
f-afety of r-- v.dhvny fetation. r itip Raneoijut^ > 
officials. i J.oeinv ' > CM v.Ha, »mined to; he : r 
station about tho middle of August, under t)\ ■ 
protecti«tn of MUi , -lice ’.I be w iiV of one < the 
civil servants oi iho (Vanp.my, ting f XXHl) 
Rauccguugc on the 7ih of Auuu,; told of tho 
condition in whbh European ftigitives vetmln-d 























, coining from various disturbed dis- 
r c are overwhelmed with refugees from 
all places. Some of the poor creatures liavo come 
without a thing hut what they have on, and X am 
obliged to give them all changes of clothes for a 
time. Many came after riding seventy miles on 
one horse, and one gentleman without a saddle 

_ a doctor and two others in their night-clothes— 

as they started while the wretches were firing into 
their bungalows. Mv husband had to lend them 
clothes to go to Calcutta in.’ The telegraphic 
messages or written letters that passed between 
Calcutta and the various stations in .Western 
Bengal, in July and August, occupy a very large 
space in the blue-books relating, to the mutiny; 
they everywhere tell of officialsSexpressing appre¬ 
hensions of being obliged to flee unless reinforce¬ 
ments could be sent to them; and of distinct 
replies from the governor-general that, as he had 
no troops to send them, they must bear up as long 
as their sagacity and resolution would permit. 
The Europeans at Shcergotty left that station in a 
body, not because they were attacked, but because 
they saw no hope of defence if enemies should 
Approach. Many Europeans, however, similarly 
placed, afterwards regretted that they had lied; 
iuutonec: wero not few of the moral power 
<«b ;incd over tho nruivo mind by men who reso¬ 
lutely clung to their duty in moments of peril; 
while in those ca < s where the abandonment 
took piece, ‘the thieves and rabble of the neigh¬ 
bourhood/ as an eyc-witm: remarked, : plundered 
ill * cutcherics and private homes ; and those who 
hud grudges agaiust their neighbours began to hope 
old to prepare for an opportunity of vengeance/ 
August louud matters in an equally unsettled 
.‘date.^ Many of the magistrates and collectors 
now had a new difficulty. Mr Tayler, as com¬ 
missioner for the whole of the Pr.tna division, 
ordered such of them as were under his control 
to abandon their stations and come into Patna foi 
shelter; many were quite willing to do so ; but 
other; f , resolute and determined men, did not lixe 
this appearance of shrinking from then* duty in 
time of trouble. Mr Money, the magistrate of 
Gay ah, called a meeting of (ho Europeans at that 
station, and read Mr Taylor’s order to t iem , it 
Ion the place and its 
L ‘ We formed rather 
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Su ropeans contrasting 
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to bring them hack for a short period. The 
officials, it is true, were afterwards driven away 
from Gayah by a hand of released prisoners, and 
fled to Calcutta ; but their firmness in nn hour of 
difficulty won for them approval and promotion 
from the government. This transaction at Gayah 
was connected with a sories of quarrels which led 
to much partisan spirit. Mr Tayler had .long 
been in disfavour with Mr Halliday, lieutcnaut- 
governor of Bengal, as an official of a very intract¬ 
able and insubordinate character; and after the 
issue of the order lately adverted to, Mr Tayler was 
removed from his office altogether — a step that led 
to a storm of letters, papers, pamphlets, charges, 
and counter-charges, very exciting to the (Calcutta 
community at that time, but having little 
permanent interest in connection with the mutiny. • 
As the month advanced, the government were 
able to send a few English troops to some of the 
stations above named. When Mr Tlalliday liad 
learned, by telegrams and letters, that not a single 
European remained in Shcergotty or Bagoda, and 
that the native troops of the Ramgurli battalion 
had mutinied at Ranchce, Purulia, and elsewhere, 
he earnestly begged Lord Canning to scud a tew 
troops thither, or the whole region would be left 
at the mercy of marauding bands. This the 
governor-general was fortunately enabled to do, 
owing to the arrival about that time of troops 
from ilic China expedition. 

When August ended, the I>inapoor mutineer.', 
under Kocr Singh, were marching onwards to the 
Jumna regions, as if with the intention of joining 
tlm mutineers in Bundclcund ; the 12th irregular? 
after their atrocity at Scgowlie, were bending their 
steps towards Oudc; the Ramgurh mutineers wero 
marching westward to the Sone, as. if to join Kocr 
bmeffi; while the petty chieftains, liberated pri¬ 
soner?, and ruffians of all kinds, were looking out 
lor loot wherever there was a chance of obtaining 
it. Bengal and Behar exhibited nothing that 
could be dignified with tlic name of battles or 
war, it was simply anarchy, with insufficient force 
on the part of the authorities to restore order, 
j One uufortunato result of the Dinapoor mutiny 
that the Europeans contracted a sentiment of 
hatred towards the natives, so deadly as to defeat 
n *' tho purposes of justice and fairness. When 
Sir James Outram was at Dinapoor, on his way 
up the Ganges, ho found that some of tho English 
! soldiers had murdered several sepoys against w horn 
nothing could be charged-in revenge tor tlic 
terrible lo::s suffered at A rival). Sir James noticed 
in one of his dispatches, with strong expressions of 
| regret* tho distortion of feeling thus brought about 
• distortion, because those soldiers 
thcr times, less inclined to be just 
Min tlic other regiments of her 
It was a . on* trial for men, when 
d cruelly wore evefy where before 
ly t. iiiaw the line between justice 
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CHAPTER XVII 

MINOR MUTINIES: JULY AND AUGUST. 







TIE reader will easily appreciate 
the grounds on which it is deemed 
inexpedient to carry out uninter- 
j ruptcdly the history of the mutiny 
* at any one spot. Unless contempor- 
L f anoous events elsewhere he noticed, 
links in the chain of causes and 
cfifects will he wanting. We have traced 
siege of Delhi down to a certain point 
in the line of operations; we have followed 
the footsteps of Havelock until he reached the 
ball-shattered home of tho European residents 
at Lucknow; we have watched the more imme¬ 
diate effects of the Dinapoor mutiny in Ihc 
regions of Bengal and Bchar. It now, however, 
becomes necessary to inquire what, was doing 
elsewhere during the months of July and August 
—bow tho Europeans at Agra fared, when the 
stations on all fide* of thorn woro in the hands of 
the insurgents ; how far the affright dH women and 
tender children succeeded in findin - refute .r tin? 
iii!l-st ilious of Nynco Tal ; 1 its neighbourhood ; 

what the Muhratta followers of Seindia and 
Ilolkar were doing; to Whai ox tent Rohiicund 
and the Cis Sutlej territory were thrown into 
anarchy; whether or not Bombay and Madias, 
Naupoor and the Nizam's country, remained at 
peace; how, in short, India generally was a fleeted 
during the two months above named. Fortun¬ 
ately, this duty will not demand so full a measure 
of treatment as the analogous narratives for 
earlier months. The isolated revolts in June 
occupied attention in three successive Chapter 
herausj of their great number, the wide-spreading 
area, over which they occurred, the sulLiinga 
many of tho Europeans, the romantic adventures 
of othci.-ij the daring bravery of nearly all mu 
the necessity for describing the geographical and 
military peculiarities of the several provinces and 
stations! Tim- matters having nco been treated 
with moderate fuh the narrative may now 
priced mv an accelerated pace; insomuch that 
we shall be enabled, in the present < hnpter, n 
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take a bird's eye glance at the isolated or miscel¬ 
laneous events, whether mutinies or suppressions 
of mutiny, belonging to the months of July and 
August, 

Let us begin bv directing attention to that small 
hut thickly populated country lying between Patna 
and Allahabad, and extending in the other dim: ion 
from the Ganges to Nepaul. Goruckpore, Gha/.ce- 
pore, AzAmghur, Jounpoor, And Benares, all lie 
within this region; Dinapoor, Buxar, Mir/apore, 
Sultanpore, and Fyzabad, lie just beyond it; anti 
towns and villages of smaller character bestrew it 
more thickly than any other part of Indin. Win u 
Henry Lawrence was dead, and inglis powerless 
in Oude for anything beyond maintaining hi* 
position in Lucknow; when Wheeler had been 
killed at Cawup.re, and Lloyd s* pmv.Vd at 
Dinapoor; when Colvin was shut tip in Agra, and 
could do very little as lieutenant • • : cinor of the 
Northwest Provinces—there was *caivoiv nnv 
ono who could eXv r;*iso control v. itEin lho’rc.'doii 
J just marked out. If a magistrate, collector, or 
Commandant, succeeded in maintaining Dii: i. 

| supremacy by mingled cowag, and -agacity, so 
| far well; but he was in few instances abb to 
I exercise power beyond the limits .•/ Iis J w ,» t n 
j or station. I nder these circur.iabmcc* Vipcouni 
I Canning created u now oflice, that of £ Lieutouaut- 
• governor of the Central l’r-ovine • and :av'e it 
! to Mr J. P. (.Irani, one of tuc members of ihc 
j Supremo Council at Calcutta. Tho object m < i t H - 
was to restoro order t<* a large van 'c <»r countn 
that had been throwu into utter anarchy. The 
title was not, perhaps, happily chosen ; [\'v there 
was already a ‘Central India,* eon piling the 
Mahvatta country around ludoro or .Malwnb < ni( { 
moreover, a jurisdiction ymv. lmrdlv * central' that 
ran tip to the borders of Nepaul. Passing by t),j 
however, the newly aggregated ‘ Ci nwal Provmoos' 
comprised tho Allahabad division, the Ikm v. g 
division, and tho Snugor divisi.-n ; oontiAniu - a 
large number of important cities and tcfwut?. 

When Mr Grant :Uv" . : l his nev. duties in 

[ Au. -nt, ho found thul the G.»rur;j W0 UHn... WM 
1 .iiliroly i'i the lumA uf rebels. l'h e v„j,.. 
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one Maliomcd Hussein, who was at the 
poorly armed rabble, rather than of an 
01 gunised military force, and who, with that rabble, 
had been perpetrating acts o r great barbarity. 
Olio civilian, Mr Bird, had displayed that gallant 
s- irit which so honourably marked many of the 
Company’s servants: lie remained behind, at his 
own request, when the rest of the civil officers 
fled from Gofuckpore; he hoped to be able to 
maintain his position, but was forced after a time 
to yield to the pressure of adverse circumstances, 
and escape to Bettiah. The governor-general, 
during the month of June, accepted aid which 
had been offered some time previously, by Jung 
Bahadoor of Nepaul. In pursuance of this agree¬ 
ment, threo thousand Goorklias weie sent down 
from Khatmandoo, and entered British territoiy 
northward of Goruckpore. They were ordered on 
id:orlfy afterwards to Azimgliur; and most of the 
Goruckpore officials, availing themselves of this 
escort, quilted the station with their movables and 
the government treasure. Some of the Goorklias 
thou remained for a time at Azimghur, while the 
ro, i cut to i. 2 corfc the treasure to Jounpoor aud 
B‘ naros. While at Goruckpore, the Goorklias 
assisted in <ii -Mining such native troops as were 
at f ho bt.it.iun. Much waa expected from these 
hardy troops, and it is only just to observe that 
they generally warranted the expectation. It was 
lu\e in June that tho arrangement was entered 
into, tho immediate object in view being the 
■ lea ’on of tlio very district now under notice. 

The Azimghur district bad its full sliaro in tlic 
troubles of the period. During the fir*l half of 
Ju'y, mutinous sepoys from other stations were 
frequently thr atoning the town of Azimghur, and 
keep in a the Europeans perpetually on tho watch. 
The both native infantry were very turbulent in 
tho vicinity. On a particular day the Company’s 
Aryanfft at tho station hold a council of war; sumo 
at Azimghur was untenable, ft 
relit >t should ho made to Ghazoepore; but bolder 
eon noils prevailed with the majority. At last a 
regular buttle with the memy took place ; a battle 
v hick has been described in such a lively manner 
I'. Mr Venables, deputy-magistrate of Aaamghiir, 
er than quote a portion of a 
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But afterwards came a time of mortification, 
the native troops which formed his little army on 
the 18th, more than half belonged to the very regi¬ 
ment which mutinied a few days afterwards at 
Segowlie, after murdering their commandant, Major 
Holmes. Mr Venables pondered ou the question : 
‘Will the detachment of the 12th irregulars remain 
faithful at Azimghur, when another portion of tho 
same regiment has mutinied at Segowlie?* He 
thought such a proof of fidelity improbable; and 
therefore, he and the other Europeans sought to 
avert danger by removing from Azimghur to 
Ghazeepore, which they did on the 30th of July. 
The district all around the station at Azimghur 
remained at the mercy of lawless marauders until 
the arrival of the Goorklias from Goruckpore, 
mentioned in tho last paragraph. Then began a 
struggle, which should act with tho most effective 
energy —Oudian insurgents from the west, openly 
hostile to tho British; or Ncpaul Goorklias from 
the north, serving in alliance with the British—a 
struggle in which, it hardly need be said, many 
villages were reduced to ashes, and much disturb¬ 
ance of peaceful industry produced. 

Tho Jounpoor district was even more completely 
disorganised than those of Goruckpore and Azim¬ 
ghur ; it had been almost entirely abandoned since 
the first mutiny of the troops at that station in 
June. Hot until after a Goorkha forco had 
marched into Jounpoor in August, could tho civil 
officers feel any safety in returning to their dulic, 
at that station. 

Benares, the most important place her cal) outs 
became a temporary home for many officers wlm’ 
by the revolt of their several native regiments had 
been suddenly and unwillingly deprived of active 
duties ; there were eight or ten of them, mostly 
belonging to Oude regiments which had revolted, 
when Jung Bahadoor agreed to send a body of 
woorkha troops from Ncpaul to tho disturbed dis¬ 
tricts, tho Calcutta government transmitted orders 
r HE V . lm ? u nempb>y^d officers to meet those 
(1 P <Juracl: P° re , and act with them. Among 
M?lP 'u'T ' v V®°aid"m Boileauand Lieutenants 

pore, lie lot c this co opcrai on with Ihe Goorkha* 
tool: place, Bcuares was enabled to rondor a i tdj 
good service against tho rebels by the M id ohintM, 
troops, not stationed at that place, but w m\ v 
transit to the upper provinces. Tho gallant 7nth 
Highlanders, journeying from Calcutta to Alfii- 
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divided into portions according as the 
means of transport were presented, and according 
to the necessities of tho districts through which 
they passed. On tho 5th of July, Lieutenant- 
colonel Gordon, commanding the Benares district, 
saw the necessity of checking some insurgents near 
that city; and he intrusted that duty to Major 
lluliburton or tho 78th. Tho major started on the 
morning of tho nth, with a mixed detachment of 
Europeans and natives, and inarched eight miles 
on the Azimghur road. Ilis advanced cavalry 
reported a large body of the enemy half a mile 
ahead, with their centre posted across the Toad, 
and their flanks resting on villages, partially 
concealed behind trees and rising-ground. Their 
number was about COO, aided by an equal number 
of villagers apparently eager for mischief. Tho 
contest was soon over, and the enemy repelled. 
Tho chief point that rendered the incident worthy 
of note was that a few of tho 12th irregular cavalry, 
employed by Ilaliburton, shewed had symptoms 
during the day; they did not charge the enemy 
with alacrity; and they appeared inclined to listen 
to the appeals made to their religious feelings by 
tho natives whom they were called upon to oppose. 
These troopers belonged to tho same regiment ns 
those who afterwards mutinied at Segowlie. 

After tho departuro of tho Highlanders, this 
great and important Hindoo city was frequently 
thrown into excitement by mutinies or reports 
of mutinies at other places, llniuours came in 
early in August, to the effect that tho irregular 
cavalry from Segowlie, after murdering tlioii 
officer--, wore on their way to Jounpoor, thirty-five 
miles from Benares, with the intention of visiting 
Benares itself. The city continued at that time 
only 300 English soldiers, none of whom could 
safely be -( '.red lo go oul and confront the rebels 
Tho civil lines at Benares comprised that portion 
of tho Brili.-h station which contained the jails, the 
courts of justice, and the residences of the commit 
Goner, judge, surgeon, Ac.; it lay on tho north 
of the Burnah River, while the military lines were 
on the south, the two being connected by a bridge. 
The chil station was thus peculiarly open to 
attack; and all that the authorities could do for 
\t was to post a party of soldiers and two guns 
| on the bridge ; the prisoners wore removed to the 
I other side of the river, tho courts were abandoned, 
and all valuable properh was taken fr« m the mil 
station to that of the Europe mi lmliiar. in (tie 
1 cantonment. The Rev. Jarnea Kennedy, chaplain 
of tho station, has in a letter mentioned a tact 
■which shows in bow agitated a sm e ili« y>gh ? h 
ewnmmitv at Bonarts v.w a ‘■■ u ,n ‘ l . 1 lu 
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hewn during those turmoils in India—that the 
panic arising from an apprehended danger was 
often worse than the reality, paralysing tho exer¬ 
tions of those who would have rendered good service 
had actual fighting with an open enemy com¬ 
menced. No sooner had tho dread of the Segowlie 
mutineers passed away, than an approach of dioso 
from Dinapoor was threatened. Colonel Gordon, 
seeing the mischief that would accrue from rndi a 
step, resolved to prevent it: he scut out 1 1 - haud- 
ful of English soldiers, not merely to check the 
approach of the rebels, but to drive thorn from the 
district altogether. Koer Singh and hi- rabble 
army did not wait for this conflict; they gave 
Benares a ‘wide offing,’ and 1 cid their slops 
towards Mirzapore. While tho few English soldiers 
were engaged on this duty, the sentinels loft behind 
were aided by the residents, headed- by the judge 
—all keeping watch and Ward in turn, for the 
common safety. 

Mirzapore, from its largqsizc and great import¬ 
ance as a commercial cttY, and its position . n 
the banks of the Ganges between Don arcs and 
Allaliabad, was often placed in Considerable peril. 
No mutiny actually occurred there, but tlio city 
was repeatedly threatened, by mutineers from 
other quarters, who, if successful, woqhl o.plainly 
have been aided by all the budnia*hcs of the 
place, and by many Mussulmans higher in station 
than mere rabble. The European tahionU were 
perpetually on tlk watch. When a butt cry of 
artillery came up the Ganges a: roir'r io AUakabu 
they earnestly entreated to bo'allowed to retain 
for their own protection ; but Neill, the pre mi e 
genius at that time, would not listen to 
Allahabad and Oawnpore must be thought 
Mirzapore must shift for itself. When the affair* nt 
feogowlio aud I'inap i<r lv c ■ kn<»i u, im.-i.-Tires 
wore taken for making so mo .bind of stronghold at 
Mirzapore. Tlio Europeans intrenched the kirgc.Ni 
and strongest, house belonging to them, barricaded 
stri s, bmied much property, placed mini* 

river, und pro- 
uuh and five hundred 
1 numbering bonds, 

{h °y Iuuik1 ' " persons, all of whom hud separate 
duties or posh assigned to them in the Inn r , j- 
need; they also secured provision for a monib. 
This judicious line of policy amnvor.d the ‘ 
purpose: the Dinapoor mutineers did not 
molest Mirzapore. Those marauder 
ward along a lino of rot to further >e r > rod fr-rn 
the Gauge., plundering ns niov went, and com¬ 
mitting ,ieat devastation. On tho V.Uh of An^u-.t 
a small force set oul from Mirwtporo tn oluv 
those acts *>f violence: but tho Diimpoot imai 
generally nmi'iRjMd to keep hqyond tin* re * .li of 
pursuers. A »'«!>• 1 tor. wl.-n other w t miei,i a 
hud mutinied in Ihcaui; mb vision, If was deemed 
prudent hy the Cidcntia authovltki to 
portion of h Mr Inn* regiment, with two 
aid in the protection of Mil , r, vc 
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\3$ff coijiirtry immediately adjacent to the eastern 
frontier C Oude. the influence of that turbulent 
province was made abundantly manifest during 
the period now under notice. There were many 
zemindars near the border who maintained bodies 
of armed men on foot. A rebel chief of Sultan- 
pore, one Mehudee Hussein, appeared to direct 
the movements in that region ; lie was one among 
many who received direct commissions from the 
rebel authorities at Lucknow, as chieftains expected 
to bring all their forces to bear against the British. 
This fact alone suffices to shew how completely 
Glide was at that time in the hands of the enemy. 

Mr Grant, as lieutenant-governor of the Central 
Provii called upon to exercise authority 

iu the districts of Allahabad, Futtehpoor, Cawn- 
poro, Banda, and Ilumeerpoor, as well as in those 
of Goruckpore, Ghazeeporc, Jounpoor, Benares, and 
Mn yap ore. When he settled down at Benares as 
hi ? head quartet's, towards the close of August, lie 
found that no civil business of the Company was 
carried on throughout the Doab, from Allahabad 
to Cawnpore, except at Allahabad itself. Neill 
ana Havelock, by the gallant operations already 
doserd-cd, obtained military control of the great 
liuc of road ; but their troops being lamentably 
small in number, they were nearly powerless beyond 
a few miles’ distance on either side of that r ad; 
while the judge.’ and magistrates, the commis¬ 
sioners and collectors, had in only a few instances 
been able to resume their duties as civil servants 
oft lie Company. A large portion of the popula¬ 
tion. driven from their villages either by tlio rebel 
sepoys or by the British, had riot yet returned; 
and tho fertile Doab had become, lor a time, 
a] m«;: t a desert Banda and Ilumeerpoor, British 
districts immediately south of the Doab, were 
temporarily but completely given up ; scarcely an 
Englishman remained within them, unless at liidc- 
aud*-seok. Some of the petty chiefs, including 
the rajahs of Mtmdfth and Churkarroe, remained 
fniihful. For a tune, police in the service of the 
Company were able to retain command in that 
jimW of the Allahabad division which lay north of 
the Ganges ; but the Oudians, as August advanced, 
crossed tho frontier, and gradually drove them 
away, inns further narr wing the belt oi country 
wuliin which the Company’* ‘raj’ was respected, 
iugh, wli 

tinned, was ruler for a time south of the Jumna, 

xt vsn ‘ ; 

that ho hud offered his services to Nona Sahib and 
to the King of Delhi, in hopes of some substantial 
,r advantages as a reward for his 
This unsettled state of the region 
/ Jumna placed Lieutenant Osborne in 
1 in ary position. He was, as wo have 
a (n. 180), British repr^entativo at the 
, Rajah of Rewah, a pla™ south-west of 
—uipmj orfanl in itKoh, but surrounded 
ever) <>ui. of which was in a state of 
a I bough tb young i ajai* wns friendly 
dk‘h, and aided diu lien mrm in b 
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military plans for checking the mutineers, it was 
at all times uncertain how far tho Rewali troops 
themselves could be depended on. At a somewhat 
later date than that to which this chapter relates, 
Osborne was living in a tent at Rewah, with no 
Englishman of any grade near him, and uncertain 
whether lie could rely for an hour on the fidelity 
of the native troops belonging to tho rajah- 
defended by little else than his own indomitable 
force of character. Koer Singh and the Dinapoor 
mutineers had asked the rajah either to join them, 
or to allow them to pass through his territory ; lie 
opposed it; his troops wished it; and thus tho 
rajah and the lieutenant were thrown into 
antagonism with the Rewah troops. 

Another region or division placed under Mr 
Grant’s lieutenant-governorship, Saugor, had wit¬ 
nessed very great disturbance duriug the month 
of June, as has already been shewn;* and 
lie found the effects of that disturbance mani¬ 
fested in various ways throughout July and 
August. Rewah, Nowgong, J ban si, Saugor, Jub- 
bulpoor, Hosungabad — all had suffered, either 
from the mutiny of troops at those towns, or 
by tho arrival of mutineers from other stations. 
Nag poor was under a different government or 
control; but it would not on that account have 
escaped the perils of those evil days, had it 
not been that the troops distributed over that 
province belonged to the Madras rather than to 
the Bengal army— a inu.>t import nit difference, as 
we have had many opportunities of seeing. Mr 
Plowden, commi: doner of Nngpoor, found it com¬ 
paratively easy to maintain his own territory in 
peace, for the reason just stated ; and lie used all 
possible exertion to bring up troops -from Madras, 
and send them on to the Saugor province, llis 
advice to Major Erskino was, to disarm his Bengal 
troops at all the stations as soon as lie could obtain 
Maduib troops; but the numbers of these latter 
wcic no sufficient to permit the carrying <»ut of 
UC 1 r f an ’ r ^ e Saugor territory, in having tlr> 
1l’ a H Bengal on the east, and Nagpoor 
1111 f ‘ T y 011 the south, was pretty safe from disturb¬ 
ance or. those frontiers; hut having the Jumna 
region on the north, and the Mahrali i dominious 
on vest, it had many sources of disturbance in 
those directions. 

In the town and military station of Saugor, tho 
• :v of affairs was very remarkable. Brigadier 
in the month of June (p. 17S), had converted 
& 111 170 fort into a place of refuge jor the ladies 
and families of the officers, provisioned it for six 
months, placed the guns in position, and guauh d 
the whole by a body of European gunners. Tina 
he did, not because the native regiments at the 
station (31M and 4$d B. N. L, and 3*1 irregular 
cavalry) had mutin 
very unsettled, and . 
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'of the grounds 'on which he had shut 
Europeans at Saugor, three hundred in 
number, in the.fort, without any actual mutiny at 
that place ; but on account of interrupted daks and 
telegraphs, many weeks elapsed before the various 
official. communications could take place, and 
during those weeks the brigadier was responsible 
for the safety of the residents. The rcraarkablo 
feature in 'all this was, not that the native troops 
should mutiny, or that the Europeans should live 
in a fortified residence* ‘but that one regiment 
should remain faithful when others at the same 
spot repudiated allegiance. Early in July the 4 2d 
and the. cavalry endeavoure^i to incite the 31st to 
mutiny; but not only did the latter remain true u- 
their salt—they attacked and heat off the rebels. 
On the 7th of the mouth* a regular battle ensued ; 
the 31st and so hie of the irregular cavalry attacking 
the -12d and the rest of the irregulars, and expel¬ 
ling them altogether from the station. c Well 
done, 31st,* said Major Erskino, when news of this 
event reached Jubbulpoor. It was not merely that 
two infantry regiments were in antagonism ; hut 
two wings of one cavalry regiment were also at 
open war with each other. So delighted were the 
English officers of. the 31st at the conduct of their 
men, that they were eager to join in the fray ; but 
the brigadier would not allow this ; he distrusted 
all these regiments alike, and would not allow the 
officers to place themselves in peril. Many at 
Saugor thought that an excess of caution was 
herein exhibited. 

1 he other chief place in the province, Jubbulpoor, 
shewn in a former chapter (p„ 178), had been 
thrown into much perplexity in the month of June 
by the nows of mutiny at Jhansi and Nuseorabail; 
mul Major Er.-Ainc, oonimissionpr of the pro\ 
sought how ho might best prevent the pestilence 
fioin spreading southeastward. Ho was at JnP- 
bulpoor with the r»2 l B. N. I. By a sy^cm of 
constant watchfulness he passed through that 
month without an outbreak. It was, however, a 
month of anxiety ; for such of the ladies as did not 
retire to Kampteo for shelter, remained in con¬ 
tinual dread near tlicir hu&hands ;i t .Jubbulpoor, 
seldom taking off their clothes at night, niul 
holding ready to flee at an hour'* warning--a state 
of suspense entailing almost as much .sufteving 
ua mutiny itself. Early in July the Europeans 
fortified the Residency, and stored it with halt 
a years provisions for thirty officethiity ladies 
and children, and several civilians ; this w as done 
on receipt of i ows tint tlw native infantry 
and the 8.1 irregular cavalry had numnn d at 
Kaugor The Residency was made ven strong, 
bttiug converted from a house mto a fort; tliveo 
officers wo made prison vnpuieer.s -wo acted 

as ‘ctAmniasaviat officers, and a 110 lvNt V 
specific duties. It became not only «io s longliold, 
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temptations from mutineers elsewhere, 
am’Ptvhile promising them extra pay for tlioir 
fidelity, nevertheless acknowledged in a private 
letter that the regiment was a broken reed to rest 
upon. ‘To toll the truth, I doubt the regiment being 
much l etter than any other. Circumstances alone 
keep the sepoys quiet. There is no treasure; we 
to ourselves and them. 
If they plundered the country, they could not take 
away tho property; as the Bundclas would loot 
and murder them.’ Speaking of the domestic 
economy of his brother-officers and their families 
in tli [deucy, he said: ‘Tho 52d mess 

manage everything in the Khanapcena line (eating 
and drinking). Ladies and gentlemen all dine 
together—a strange scene, quite a barrack-life. In 
fus drive out; others ride and 
walk. We cannot afford abovo six or eight to 
I on vo tho garrison together/ July parsed over 
iu safety in Jubbulpoor. Early in August a 
relieving force arrived from tho Nagpoor territory, 
which, ncaily tranquil itself, was able to forward 
tr\i?iv Madras troops to regions troubled by the 
failhlaw ftepovh of the Bengal army. This force 
constated of tho 33d Madras native infantry, a 
squadron of tho Ph Madras cavalry, 75 European 
artillerymen, and six guns. Major Erskino, thus 
reinforced, r.ci forth to rc-tore order at Dumoh, 
and to proceed thence to fcaugor; to which place 
a L'o ml my column was expected to come, via. 
hi.loro and Bhopal. This was a part of tho policy 
determined on hf the government at that time. 
Calcutta could supply no troops except for tho 
Cuwnpore and Lucknow region; the Punjaub 
form"h reinforcements only for the siege 
of lb'hi; nml therefore it was determined that 
columns should start from the Madras and 
>uil y pr nldtmcica^ comprising no Bengal native 
tr .ops, and should work their way inwards and 
irbed provinces, sweeping 
lutineers wherever they encountered them, 
until \]\n hitter part of August that the 
itablo column could safely leave the 
Jubbulpoor for Dumoh and other dta 
Uuu. . statu us, and even then Major Ernkinc 
< ■ nid it in j snry to retain a portion of llio troops. 

I Now long the tJ2d remained faithful at Jubbul- 
l ,r) ' ,r * no shnil :o- in a fu.uro page; but it may 
her .* b<> remarked that tlio English ofii rs oi tho 
uatiw* r -rini uti were at that timo placed in a 
J i/'i if*:l of di./cid \ hardly to he comprehended 
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the regiment mutinied, and marched off to join 
mutineers elsewhere. About 250 of the sepoys 
remained true to their colours; tliev* escorted 
tlieir officers, and all the ladie 3 and children, 
safely from Nagode to Mirzaporc. These diver¬ 
gences among the men of the same regiment 
greatly complicate any attempts to elucidate the 
causes of the Indian mutiny generally. That the 
sepoys were often excited by temporary and 
exceptional impulses, is quite certain; and such 
impulses were wholly beyond the power of the 
Europeans correctly to estimate. There was one 
station at which a portion of a native regiment 
mutinied and shot an officer; the sepoys of his 
company threw themselves upon his body and 
wept, and then—joined the mutineers! 

We pass from the Saugor province to those 
which were nominally under the control of M r 
Colvin as licutenaut-govcrnor of tlic Northwest 
Provinces—nominally, for, being himself shut up 
in Agra, he exercised scarcely any control beyond 
tho walls of the fort. Of the Doab, sufficient lijis 
already been narrated to shew in what condition 
that fertile region was placed during the months 
of July and August. Whore Havelock and Neill 
pitched their tents, there was British supremacy 
maintained; but beyond the three cities of Alla¬ 
habad, Futtehpoor, and Cawnporc, and the high 
road connecting them, British power was little 
more than a name. Higher up tho Doab, at 
E taw ah, Minpoorcc, Furruckabad, Futteghur, All y- 
guvb, Bolundsbuhur, Ac., anarchy was paramount. 
Crossing the Ganges into Oudc, the cessation of 
British rule was still more complete. Scarcely an 
Englishman remained alive throughout the wlmlo 
of Oude, except in Lucknow ; all who had not 
been killed bad precipitately escaped. Almost 
every landowner had become a petty chieftain, 
with his fort, his guns, aud his band of retainers. 
In no part of India, at no time duriug the mutin} r , 
was the hostility of the villagers more strikingly 
shewn than in Oude: in other provinces the 
inhabitants of the villages often aided the British 
troops on the march; but when Havelock, Neill, 
an 1 Out ram were in Oude, every village on the 
rood had to be conquered, a* if held by an 
avowed enem}'. It has been often c aid that the 
Indian outbreak was a revolt of soldiery, not a 
rebellion of a people; l^ut in Oude ihc contest 
was unquestionably with something moro than 
the military only. "Whether their 
Med kinj 


king was sincere or only profes ed, the 
(Judkins exhibited much animosity against tho 
British. W hat tho beleaguered garrison of Luck 


now were'doing, we shall see in the proper } l.u-o. 
Of Agra city, and the fort or residency a v. Inch 
' Europeans were for safety assembled, it? will 
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the ' bull; of tlio regiments exhibited 
unmistakable signs of disaffection. This great and 
important city was then left under the charge of 
the 3d European Fusiliers, a corps of volunteer 
European cavalry under Lieutenant Greathed, 
and Captain D’Oylcy’s 'field-battery of six guns. 
Most of tho disarmed native troops deserted, to 
swell tho insurgent ranks elsewhere ; and in 
the course of the month the jail-guard deserted 
Thus June came to its end—tho Boro 
residents still remaining at large, but making- 
certain precautions for their common safety at 
night. 

When July arrived, however, the state of 
affairs became much more serious. The European? 
were forced into a battle, which onded in a 
necessity for their shutting themselves up in tho 
fort. Tho force was very weak. Tho 3d Euro¬ 
peans only numbered about COO men, the militia 
and volunteers 200, and a few artillerymen 
belonging to the guns. Among the officers present 
were several who had belonged to the Gwalior 
Contingent, the various regiments and detachments 
of which had mutinied at Ilattrass, Neemuch, 
Augur, Lullutpore, and Gwalior, on various days 
between the 28th of May and the 3d of July; 
these officers, having now no commands, wero 
glad to render aid in any available way towards 
the defence of Agra. Just at this critical time, 
when tho approach of a hostile force was immi¬ 
nent, the Europeans were further troubled by the 
sudden mutiny of the Kotah Contingent. This 
force—consisting of infantry, cavalry, and artil¬ 
lery, about 700 men in all—having been deemed 
loyal and trustworthy, had been brought about a 
month previously to Agra from tho southwest, 
and hud during that time remained true—collect¬ 
ing revenue, burning disaffected villages, capturing 
and hauling rebels and mutineers. They were 
hi ought in from tho vicinity towards the do. c of 
June, to aid if nccos-riry against the Neemuch 
nnuith iis. and wire encamped half-way hotv.vcu 
the barracks and government-house. Suddenly 
and unexpectedly, on the evening of the l\h, tho 
cavalry portion of the Contingent ro t iu revolt, 
fired at tlioir officers, killed their sergeant-major, 
and then marched oft’ followed by ho infantry 
and the artillery—all' but a few gunner.*, who 
enabled the British to retain tho two guns belong¬ 
ing to the Contingent. r lhis revolt ^hut ed tho 
authorities, and necessitated a change oi plan, for 

it had been intended to aback the Neemuch force 
that very evening ; nay, j 
worse for the Kotah villai 

from Neemuch. . . , r , 

On the morning of Sunday the fith of July 

(n^afci Sunday!), ^ nrm >’ of nH " n . eors eu ! ? 
known to be near at hand, a roconnoUrwg party 
was sent out to examine their 
enemy were found t*> consist oi a 
anti 1000 cavalry, with ten or 
comprised tho 72d B. N. I., tn 
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the Malwah Contingent cavalry—Tliicli had 
joined the Neemuch men at Mcludporc and 
fragments of other mutinied 
with a very efficient artillery corps. Thj 
of the Neemuch mutineers had ibr some time been 
expected; and as soon as it was known, on .be 
3d, that the enemy had reached Futtchporo Siki i, 
about twenty miles from Agra, the ladies and 
children, as well as many of the civilians ami 
traders, had as a measure of precaution abanduio d 
their houses in the city, and gono into the tori, 
which had been cleaned out, made a. habitable as 
possible, and largely suppli 

reconnoitring party returned to announce that the 
enemy were at Shahgunjc, a village ck e to the 
lieutenant-governor’s house, three mile. V m ih 
cantonment and four from the fort. The authori¬ 
ties at Agra resolved at once to, go out and f /In 
tlio enemy in open field; soeing that the native 
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citizens had begun to think slightingly of 
British masters, and that it was ^cccssa 
remove any suspicion of fear or timidity, 
brigadier made up a force equal to aboul 
eighth of tlie enemy’s jiumbers; it oonsis 
seven very weak companies of the 3d European 
Fusiliers, the militia and volunteers, and a battery 
of ’hrtillory. Tho infantry were placed undo^ 
Colonel Riddell, and the Main 

D’Oyley. As to the volunteer cavalry, it v.is 
made up of a curious medley of unemp 1 1 
military officers, civilians. merchants, and li ^ 
—all willing to share the common danger for 
the common good : but with untrained horse , 
and without regular cavalry drill, they laboured 
under many disadvantages. About 200 nun of 
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village by most of the infantry—the 
riling the gnns. Unfortunately another 
tumbril blew up, disabling another gun ; and, 
moreover, D'Oyley had used up all the ammunition 
which had been supplied to him. Upon this the 
order was given for retreat to the city; and the 
retreat was made—much to the mortification of 
the troops, for they had really won a victory. The 
rebels, it was afterwards known, were themselves 
out of ammunition, and were just about to retreat 
when they saw the retreat of the British ; their 
iufantry marched off towards Muttra, but their 
cavalry and one gun harassed the British during 
their return to the city. The artillery-fire of the 
mutineers during the battle was spoken of with 
admiration even by those who were every minute 
suffering from it; the native artillerymen had 
learned to use effectively against us those guns 
whkii they had been paid and fed to use in our 
defence, if the cavalry had been equally effective, 
tb<3 British would probably have been cut off to a 
man. This battle of Agra was a severe one to 
tb') British, for one-fourth of the small force were 
hilled or wounded. The officers suffered much : 
Majors Ereudergart and Thomas, Captains D’Oyley, 
Lamb, and Alexander, Lieutenants Pond, Fellow cs, 
C’uekburn, ‘Williams, and Bvamlcv, were wounded, 
as well : 
volunteer 
was very 


; many gentlemen belonging to the 
horse, lie loss of Captain L’Oyley 
much deplored, for lie wa3 a great 
While managing his guns, a shot struck 
sab on the carriage, giving orders, in 
his wound; but at last lie fell, saying: 
v have done for me now ! Rut a stone 

He 


favourite, 
bim; he 
spite of 
‘ Ah, Hi 

over my grave, ami £ay I died at my guns.* 
l; 1 . t! o next day. 

The British returned to Agra—not to the city, but 
to the fort; for three or four thousand prisoners 
had got loo -; during the day, and had begun to 
fire all the European buildings in the city. Officers 
ai I privates, ci vilians and ladies, all who wrote of 
f b’’ at Agra at that time, told of the wild 

licence of tlmt day and night. One eye-witness 
9 : 4 Hardly a house has escaped destruction; 

and such houses and their contents as were not 
consumed by fire have been completely gutted 
■'ini destroyed by other means. In fact, even if 
v>,, ‘ W' u to leave the fort to-morrow, there are 
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the budmashes began to plunder, bungalc 
every side were set on fire — one continued blaze 
the whole night. I went out the next morning. 
’Tvvas a dreadful sight indeed ; Agra was 
destroyed ; churches, colleges, dwelling-houses, 
barracks, everything burned.’ 

But they had something more to think of 
than the devastation in Agra city ; they had to 
contemplate their own situation in Agra Fort. 
Among the number of Europeans, some had 
already borne strange adversities. One officer 
had escaped, with his wife, in extraordinary 
guise, from Gwalior at tho time of the mutiny 
of the Contingent at that place. lie had been 
obliged to quit his wife at their bungalow in the 
midst of great danger, to hasten down to his 
regiment in the lines ; and when he found his 
influence with his men had come to naught, and 
that shots were aimed at him, three sepoys 
resolved to save him. They took off his hat, 
boots, and trousers, wrapped him in a horse¬ 
cloth, huddled him between them, and passed 
him off as a woman. They left him on the bank 
of a stream, and went to fetch his wife from a 
position of great peril. She being too weak to 
walk, they made up a horse-cloth into a sort of 
bag, tied it to a musket, put her into it, shouldered 
the musket horizontally, and carried her seven 
miles—her husband walking by her side, barefoot 
over sharp stones. After meeting with further 
assistance, they reached Agra somewhat more in 
comfort. Another officer, who had likewise 
served in the Gwalior Contingent, and who had 
seen much hard servico before tho mutiny of his 
corps compelled him to flee to Agra, counted up 
the wreck of his property after tho battle of the 
5th of J-uIy, and found it to consist of ‘ a coat, a 
shirt, the greater portion of a pair of breeches, a 
pair of jack-boots, one sock, a right good sword’ 
—and a cannon-ball through his leg ; yet, recog¬ 
nising the useful truth that grumbling and com 
plaining are but poor medicines in a time of 
trouble, he bore up cheerfully, and even cheered 
up Mr Colvin, who was at that time nearly worn 
to the grave by sickness and anxiety. An officer 
of tho * a • • I 

everything in the world . The enemy wont 

quietly off; but here we are: we can’t get out — 
no place to go to—nothing to do but to wait f.,p 
assistance.’ And a few day's afterwards lie added : 
‘Here we are like rats in a trap; there are from 
four to five thousand people in this fort, mil: 
mid en d, Eurasians, half-castes, lire. ; and when 
wc shall get out, is a tiling to be guessed at.* A 
surgeon of tAie recently mutinied Gwalior rontiu- 
gent thus spoko of what lie saw around him . 
‘The scene in the fort for the first lew days wa\ 
a trying t>i 
lmd cIcyoj 
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r my acre, five. hundred fighting-* men with 
itmnrtmilion, and about four' or five thousand 
altogether, eagerly awaiting the arrival of European 
troops.’ A commissariat officer said : £ Here wo 
are all living in gun-sheds and casemates. The 
appearance of the interior is amusing, and the 
streets (of the fort) arc named ; we have Regent 
and Oxford Streets, the Quadrant, Burlington and 
Lowthcr Arcades, and Trafalgar ' Square.’ The 
wife of one of the officers described her strange 
home : ‘ Wo arc leading a very unsettled ship-like 
life. No one is allowed to leave the fort, except 
bodies of armed men. We arc living in a place 
they call Palace Yard ; it is a square, with a gal¬ 
lery round it, having open arches; every married 

couple are allowed two arches. It is no easy 

matter to keep our arches clean and tidy.’ As all 
the Europeans in Agra went to live in the fort, 
the number included the stntf of the MofussiUte 
Provincial European’) newspaper, one of the 
journals which had for same time been pub¬ 
lished in that city ; the issue for the 3d of 
July had been printed at the usual office of the 
paper; but uouc other appeared for twelve days, 
when a AfqftissiUtc was printed within the fort 
itself. 

There was no exaggeration in the accounts of 
the number of persons thus strangely incarcerated. 
So completely were the Europeans and their 
native servants at Agra shut up within the fort, 
and so much was that place regarded as a refuge 
for thoso w ho had been forced to flee from other 
stations, that it . gradually became crowded to an 
extraordinary degree. On the 2Gtli of July Mr 
Colvin determined to take a census of all the 
persons who slept within tho fort on that night; 
he did so. ami found (hem to amount to no le.vs 
a number than b: 15*—all of whom had to be 
supplied with (heir daily food under military or 
garrison an angemente. More than 2000 of the 
number were children, who could render lit do or 
no return for tho services so anxiously demanded 
by and for them. Presided however, the supply 
of food and olh< r necessaries were sufficient, the 
danger of the position waa not at ail comparable 
to that, of Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cuwnpore or of 
Brigadier Inghs at Lucknow. The fort at. Agra 
(fee wood-cut, 1>. 100) a verj largo structure, 
a sort of triangle whose sides extended from three 
to live eighths of a mile each; it contained 
numerous large buildings within the walls of 
which the chief wc-.e the palace of ohahjehau, the 
]i in of Audience built by the same emperor, and 
the Moti Musjid or Pearl Mosque. Ah tho 
buildings were at om e appropriate, in various 
v.,vs, to the wants of the emormoua number of 
• sought shelter therein. The d< 1 cnees 


of the place, too, were greatly strengthened ; S/.-f 
guns of heavy calibre were mounted on the 
bastions; thirteen large mortars were placed in 
position; the powder-magazines were sccui 
accidental explosion; the external, defence.^ wcm«. 
improved by the levelling of many houses in the 
city which approached too near the f< 
preparations were completed for 11' up tho 
superb Jumma Musjid (p. 22d) if any attempt were 
made by a hostile force to occupy it, teeing that 
its upper ranges commanded the interior of the 
fort. The only insurgent force at that time ill 
possession of guns and mortars powerful enough 
to breach strong walls was the C waJior Cent ingen f ; 
and even if Scindia lost all hold over that force, 
Agra was provisioned for ten months, and had 
ammunition enough to stand a whole year’s siege. 
An officer of a mutinied Gwalior regiment, wriiing 
from Agra after some weeks’ confinement, said: 

* Almost all the roads arc closed, and it is only 
by secret messengers and spies that we can get 
any intelligence of what is going on in the con¬ 
vulsed world around us. My letters from b cotland 
used to reach me in thirty days; now if I get one 
.lity days I congratulate myself on my good* 

luck. As for this fort, we can hold it against 

any number for months ; our only fear being for 
the women .and children, who would suffer much, 
and of whom we have some throe thousand. Tin? 
health of the troops, Ac., is, thank God, excellent, 
and the wounded arc doing well.' Nevertheless, 
with all their sonse of security, the Europeans 
within the fort had enough to do to maintain 
their cheerfulness. On the day and night of the 
Oth of July, property had been burned and de¬ 
spoiled in the city to an enormous amount; and 
mobt of tills had belonged to tho pi\ ; : . inmates 
of the fort. Tho merchants had been prosperous, 
their large shops had abounded with the i.iosl 
costly articles of necessity and luxuiy—and n iv. 
nearly all was gone. The military office: bad 
of coulee loss to lose, but their deprivation v,. s 
perhaps still more compete. 

Throughout J uly and August the stide of ailnirs 
thus continued at Agra. TK danger was small, 
but the discomfort of course numerous. Mr 
Colvin rent repeated application.* n nb'ovmg 
force. There was. howevor imn to aid ]di i. 
His health failed greatly, and lie di i not bear np 
against the anxieties of his position with the 
cheerful firmness exhibited by many other ef (he 
officials at that trying time. Brigudi l\ \' koky 
former military comnundtmt, wins superseded fiy 
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3 iy set forth with this miniature army * 
mtcirocf IXattrass on the 2 Lst, and there learned 
that GO00 mutineers, under Ohosc Mahomed Ivhan, 
naib or lieutenant of the King of Delhi, were 
prepared to resist him at Allygurh. Montgomery 
inarched from Allygurh to Sarsnec on the 23d, 
rested for the night in an indigo factory and other 
buildings, and advanced on the following day to 
Allygurh. There ensued a sharp conflict of two 
hours’ duration, in gardens and enclosures outside 
the town; it ended in the defeat and dispersion 
of the enemy, wlio left 300 dead on the field. The 
Ixnllo was a gallant affair, worthy of ranking 
with those of Havelock; for Montgomery con¬ 
tended against twenty times his own number ; 
and, moreover, many of the troops among the 
enemy were Ghazces or fanatic Mussulmans who 
engaged fiercely in hand-to-hand contests with 
tonic of his troops. His detachment of men was 
too small to enable him to enter and rc-occupy 
Allygurh: ho was obliged to leave that place in 
the hands of the rebels, and to return to Hattrass; 
hut having replenished liis stock of ammunition 
nud s \pplies, he advanced again to Allygurh, held 
it for aovoral day: ; and left a detachment there 
whe n hr look his departure. 

Taking leave for tko present of Agra, we may 
briefly state that almost every other city and 
l:taiiuii in that pru t of India was in the hands of 
the enemy during the months of July and August 
Delhi was 11 under siege; but there wa; scarcely 
a Brdirh soldier in any part of tlio Delhi division 
except in tho siege-camp before Delhi itself. In 
the Agra division, as we have just seen, British 
i Tuienco extended very little further than the 
walls of Agra Fort. In the Meerut division, the 
: i at ion at that town was still held; the military 
Jin o were strongly fortified, and supplied with 
provision ' to in extent sufficient to remove 
immediate anxiety. The region between Delhi 
and the ttuilej, containing Hausi, Ilissar, feirsa, 
and idler town*, was fortunately kept in some 
older by a column under General Van Cortlandt, 
which moved quickly from place to place, and 
pu »\vn a swarm of petty chieftains who 
u-. only too ready'to take advantage of the 
imuiiii' of the native troops. In tho ltoliilcund 
« l ien scarcely a town, except up in Die hills, 
nmiuhicd under British control. 

> ' a' as was the roftigo which the, wi\cs and 
childrou .of officers found at tho bill-stations in tho 
J .ffiih-und and Oi vSutlej provinces, their tranquil¬ 
lity ns fiv mcnlly dhiurbed by the movements of 
robe! 3 . Early in August the civil commit doner of 
linn,.ion received intelligence that an attack was 
contemplated on Nynce Tal by Ivalce Khan, one 
- ihe myrmidons of Khan Babadoor Klmn D 
Unveil ly. who had 3000 rabble with him ; tho 
plunder aud destruction of the station 
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being tho 


main objects in view. Captain Ramsey, com¬ 
mandant at Nynce Tal, and Coloriel M'Causland, 
commanding the troops in tho various stations 
of Kumaon, at once determined to remove the 
ladies and children, two hundred in number, 
from Nynee Tal to Almora, further away from 
Bareilly: this was done; and then the colonel 
prepared to meet the mutineers, and confront 
them with a detachment of the GGtli Goorkhas. 
Kalce Khan set forth on his mission; hut when 
lie heard that M'Causland was calmly waiting for 
him, he changed his plan, returned to Bareilly, 
and avoided a conflict, the probable result of which 
presented itself very clearly to his mind. At 
Nynee Tal, at Almora, at Mussourcc, at Simla, 
anil at other places among the cool hiliy regions, 
ladies and children were assembled in laigo 
numbers, some with their husbands and fathers, 
but many sent away from scenes of strife in which 
those dear to them were compelled to engage. It 
was not all idle hopelessness with them. English¬ 
women can always find some useful service to 
render, and are always ready to render it. A 
lady, writing from Mu3soureo on the Dili of 
August, said: 4 We are very busy working flannel 
clothes for our army before Delhi. They are very 
badly off for these things ; and being so much 
exposed at such a season of tho year, and in such 
a proverbially unhealthy locality, and fighting as 
they have done bo nobly, they really deserve to 
be provided lor by uffi After enumerating the 
sums sub;. riled towards tlii: object from various 

quarters, the writer went on to say; ‘Mrs- 

and myself are constantly at work; for, with the 
exception of our tailors, and ono or two others 

given up to us by ladies, we can get none. 

Wonderful to say, though I never did such a 
thiug iu my life before, I have the management 
of our portion of tho business, which keeps me 
employed from early morning till late at night. 

Wc meet, with several other ladies, at -*s 

Iiouho every day, with as many tailors as wc can 
collect, and stitch away.’ 

Tho great and important country of the Punjaub, 
though nuf fn c from disturbance, was kept pretty 
well under control during July aud August, by 
the eucrgy of Bir John Lawrence and tho other 
officers of tho Company. Wo have seen * that on 
the 13th of May the 10th, 2(5ili, and 4!>tli regimenla 
of Bengal native infantry, and the 8th Bengal 
cavalry, were disarmed at Meean Meer, a canton¬ 
ment six miles from tho city of Lahore; that on 
tho same day the 45th and 57th nalivo infantry’ 
mutinied at Ferozpore, while tho 10 111 cavalry 
was disarmed; that during the sanio v> < rk, 
Ultiritsir, Jullundur, and l'hlllour were tody 
fcaved from mutiny by the promptness and r.pirjt 
of ; ome uf the officers; that on the 20th, the $5th 
native infantry mutinied nt Mmdan in the Pcsjui- 
wur Valley; that consequent upon this, *Ke 
27th, and oJffit native infantry, aud the 5th native 
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v^JWAvero on the 22d of tlie month disarmed 
'-SUlfi<Ustation of Peshawur itself; that early in 
June, the 4th native regiment was disarmed at 
Noorpore; that on the Gtli, the 36th and (list 
native ’ infantry, and tlio 6th native cavalry, 
mutinied at Jullunduv, and inarched olF towards 
Phillour ; that the 3d native cavalry, at the last- 
named station, mutinied on the following day, 
unable to resist the temptation thrown out to 
them by those from Julluudur; that the 14th 
native infantiy mutinied at Jeluin on the 7th 
of July, maintaining a fierce fight with a British 
chment before their departure,; that on the 
same day die 58th native infantry, and two 
companies of the 14th, were disarmed at Rawnl 
Piudec; that on the Oth, ^ic 46th native infantry, 
and a wing of the Oth native cavalry, mutinied 
at Scalkote, and decamped towards Delhi; that 
towards the close of July, the disarmed 26th 
mutinied at Mecan Meer, murdered Major 
Spencer, and marched off with the intention of 
strengthening the insurgents at Delhi; that on 
the 19th of August, a portion of the disarmed 
10fh cavalry mutinied at Ferozpovc ; and that 
on the 28th of the same month, tho disarmed 
51st mutinied at Peshawur, fled to the hills, and 
were almost annihilated. It thus appears that 
about a dozen regiments mutinied in the Punjaub 
between the middle of May and tho end of August; 
that some of these had been previously disarmed; 
and that others had been disarmed without having 
mutinied. 

A few additional words maybe given here relat¬ 
ing to the partial mutiny at Mcean Moor. Tin fimr 
n dive regiments at that station, disarmed on the 
13lk of May, remained in their lines until the 30th 
of July, peaceful and without arms. On the 1 a - i - 
named day, however, it became known to ihc 
authorities the< tho men meditutfcl flight. Major 
c pencor of the 20th, and two native officciv, were 
killed by the epoy < m li.at regiment on Iliat hnv 
—with what weapons docs not clearly appear. 
The murder of the unfortunato Engl ish officer 
deranged the plans of thfe tronpg; all wore to have 
decamped al a givou signal: but now only tho 2:*th 
made off, leaving the other threo regimen Is in their 
lines. The authorities, not well knowing wh tlier 
the fugitives had gone, sent off three strong parties 
of mounted police, to l mvitsir, Ilurrckee, and 
Kussoor, the three routes to wards the Sutlej. Tho 
men, however, bad goue northward ; but within a 
fow days they were almost entirely destroyed, for 
the villagers* aided the police in capturing or 
■ shoeing the miserable fugitives as they inarched 
or ran in field and jungle. 

Without going over in detail any proceed my* 
already recorded, it maybe convenient to condemo 
in a Small space a narrative of Bngac.ier-gcneral 
Nicholson’s operations in the later 
and the first half of July wd : a M 
placed under his comjfnaftd by Sir John l av 
Flavine disarmed the 33d and 35th L. V 
reasons which appeared to him amply sulhei 
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began on the 27th of June to retrace his slops TronT 
Phillour, and on tlie otli of July i o tneamped at 
Umritsir, to overawe the 59th B. N. I., and to h 1 
a central position whence he might march to an\ 
threatened pbiot cast or wesT On tb * 7 th, h sarin x 
of the mutiny of the 14th native infantry at Jclum, 
and receiving no satisfactory evidence that Colonel 
Ellice had been able to frustrato or dercat ihc 
mutineers, ho at once resolved on a measure of 
precaution. Uo disarmed the 59th on tlie follow¬ 
ing morning — with very great regret; for lie Pal 
nothing to censure in the conduct o:’ the men ; lie 
took that slej> solely on account of tho peril which, 
at such a time, threatened ary station containing 
Bengal troops without British ; and ho added m 
his dispatch; ‘I beg very ommeud 

'bis coips, both as regards officers and men, to tlio 
favourable consideration of government: V a die 
loth, receiving intelligence "that the 46lli native 
infantry, and a wing of the 9tli native cav: Iry, had 
mutinied at Scalkote, Nicnolson at once disarmed 
tho other wing of the same cavalry regiment, \vhu h 
formed part of his column. In tho course* of the 
same day lie learned that tho.gcalkoto mutim -rs 
intended to march eastw ard, through Goordas; ore, 
Noorpore, Iloshyapoor, and Julluudur, to Delhi-- 
endeavouring to tempt to mutinv, on their way, 
the 2d irregular cavalry at Goordasporo, the 4 .h * 
native infantry at Noorpore, and tho lbth iiTc. ular 
cavalry at Iloshyapoor. The problem thence arc 
—could Nicholson intercept these mutineers before 


oul 


ho w 
miles in a 
did so, by 
Uo came 
ever tho 


they reached Goordasporo ? He f* und 
have to make a forced march of forty 
northeast direction to effect this. Ho 
energetic exertions, ip twenty hours, 
up with them at tho Trlmmoo ford 
Uavcc, nine miles from Goordnspor 
ot July—his force now consisting 
foot, 184 men of the Punjaub infant, 
of tho police battalion, a few im : 
troop of artillery, and three gun 
defeated thorn after a short but sha 
tho rivor’s hank ; but hisdiorsomcu v 
worthy, and ho could mu pursue the i 
300 nmtiucun, with ouo gun, took pos 
in the river; .Loo, by a well-plannvl 
were almost ontirely amfihiiitti d on the 
tlw Scalkote mutineers disappeared 
scene. It Was with justice that tho actiw lender 
thanked his troops on tho followiug ff U y <,, v 
forced march of unusual length, perlWmc l a. „ 
tn iug season of the year, tho column has \ c. 
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early free from disturbing agencies, 
reader will remember* that among the 
various slates, provinces, and districts of Nagpoor, 
Hyderabad, Carnatic, Madras, Bombay, Holknr, 
-jchulin, Rajpootana, &c., some became subject to 
an arch v in certain instances during the month of 
June— especially the three last-named states; and 
: vo have now to shew that this anarchy continued, 
mid in some eases extended, during July and 
\ugust ; but it will also be made manifest that 
the°amoimt of insurgency bore a very small ratio 
to that in the stormy districts further north. 

Of Southwestern Bengal, Orissa, and Nagpoor, 
it is scarcely necessary here to speak. The native 
troops were not influenced by a hostility so tierce, 
i\, treachery so villainous, as those in Ilindostan 
proper ; there were not so many zemindars and 
p tty chieftains who had been wrought up to 
irritation by the often questionable appropria¬ 
tions and annexations of the Company; and 
there was easier access for the troops of the 
Madras presidency, who, as has already been 
mo c than onca observed, had small sympathy 
with tlic petted sepoys and sowars of the laigcr 
L residency. T1 o mutinies or attempts at mutiny, 
in th/vo provinces, were of slight character during 
July Mr Plowden, commissioner 

of N*r poor, was enabled, with troops sent hy 
Lord Harm from Madras, not only to maintain 
British supremacy throughout that largo country 
(nearly equal in size to England and Scotland com- 
bined;, but also, to assist Major Erskiuc in the 
much more severely threatened territory of Saugor 
and Nerhudda, lying between Nagpoor and the 
Jumna. 

The Madras presidency remained almost entirely 
at peace. Not only did the native troops hold their 
faith with the government that fed and paid them, 
hut they cheerfully volunteered to serve against 
the mutinous Bengal sepoys in the north. On the 
3d of July the governor in council issued a procla¬ 
mation. announcing that several regiments had 
c.\pr- cd their desire f o be employed in the North 
west Provinces or wherever else their services 
uv/! ’ he required; that thanks would bo publicly 
awarded to ike native officers and men of all the 
regiment.* who had thus com forward ; and that 

supremo govern- 
solicitcd. The 
,orvices were the 
j native infantry, 
cavalry, a com- 
troop of native 


t§i 

r afchJtX-V 


men I 
*.orp# 

3d, l 
the : 
party 

lioiv 

and 


uvourahlo 
towards 
that thu; 
ItR lOtb, 


att6ntion of 1 
them would 


offered the 


similar way come forward ; to express their 
rencc of the traitorous conduct of the mutineers 
of tlic Bengal army, and their desire to he employed 
wherever their services may be required.’ Besides 
thus providing faithful soldiers, the governor of 
Madras w'as in a position, at various times during 
July and August, to send large supplies of arms, 
ammunition, and camp-equipage, from Madras to 
Calcutta. In the city of Madras itself, and in 
the various southern provinces and countries of 
Carnatic, Tanjore, Travancore, Canara, Malabar, 
and Mysore, the same exemption from mutiny was 
experienced. There were, it is true, discontents 
and occasional plottings, but no formidable resist¬ 
ance to the British power. Many persons there 
were who, without being rebels or open mal¬ 
contents, thought that the Company had dealt 
harshly with the native princes, and were on 
that account deterred from such hearty sympathy 
with the British as they might otherwise possibly 
have manifested. An officer in the Madras army, 
writing when the mutiny was four months old, 
stated that in the previous February, when that 
terrible movement had not yet commenced, he 
went one day to take a sketch of a mosque, or 
rather a collection of mosques, in the suburbs of 
Madras — tombs that were the memorials of past 
Mussulman greatness. His conversation with an 
old man of that faith* left upon his mind the 
impression that there was a sentiment of injury 
borne, rights violated, nationality dis > con¬ 

veyed iu tlic words of his temporary companion. 

There was, however, one occurrence in tbo 
Madras presidency which gave rise to much 
uneasiness. The 8th Madras native cavalry was 
ordered to march from Bangalore to Madras, and 
there embark for Calcutta. On arriving at a place 
about twenty-five miles from Madras, on the 17th 
of August, the men put forward a claim for the 
rates of pay, batta, and pension which existed 
bef re tlic year 1637, and which were more favour¬ 
able than tlio^c of subsequent introduction. Such 
a claim, put forward at such a moment, was very 
perplexing to the officers; they hastened to 
Madras, and obtained tho consent of the govern¬ 
ment to make conciliatory offers to tlic men. 
I After a further march of thirteen miles to 
i'oonamallcc, tlic troopers again stopped, and 
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of insurrection; but ho was faithful; 
and bis chief minister, Salar Jung, steadily sup¬ 
ported him in all measures calculated to put 
down disturbance. The news of the rebel- 
triumph at Delhi set in tumultuous motion the 
turbulent Mussulmans of Hyderabad; and it has 
been well observed that < a singlo moment of 
indecision, a single act of impolicy, a single false 
step, or a single admission of weakness, might 
have turned Hyderabad into a Lucknow and 
made a second Oude of the Deccan.’ The 
Nizam, his prime minister, and the British 
resident, all brought sagacity and firmness to 
bear on the duties of their respective offices; 
and thus tlio Dcecau and Southern India word 
saved. What might liavo been the ease under 
other circumstances was foreshadowed by the 
events of the 17th of July. On the preceding 
day, intelligence was received at tho Residency, 
which stands clear of the city, but at the distauco 
of some few miles from the British cantonment 
at Secunderabad, that the mob in the city was 
much excited, and that a scheme was on foot to 
press tho Nizam to attack the Residency. Notico 
was scut from tho Residency to Salar June, 
and preparations were made. Early in the 
evening on the 17th, a Rohilla rabble stolo forth 
from the city, and made for tho Residency. An 
express was at once sent off to cantonments for 
aid; and in the meantime tho guard, with three 
guns, went out to attack the insurgents. Captain 
IJolii.es illicit his grape-shot effectively from the 
three guns; and when cavalry and horse-artillery 
arrived from Secunderabad, tho Rohillos received 
a total discomfiture. This was almost the only 
approach to a mutiny that occurred in tho portion 
of tho Dcv"iu near IL. Carnatic frontier. 

An run gal i.i'1. on tho Bombay aide of ibo Nizam’s 
dominion?, v, as, in regard to mutinies, lc - s inipi rt- ' 
ant than Hyderabad, because more easily noco;.- 
siblc for European troops ; but m> i ' important, 
iu so tar as the sepoy regiments of Maiwah and 
Rajpootana were nearer at hand to he nfleeted 
by evil temptation. The city is about seventy 
miles distant from Ahmednugtrur, and a hundred 
and seventy from Bombay. Uneasiness prevailed 
here ho early as June. The 1st cavalry and the 
Al infantry, of the corps called tho Ily lerabad 
Contingent, were stationed at Aurangabad; and 
of these, the former shewed signs of disaffection. 

C: 1 plain Abbot', commanding the regiment, found 
on the morning of the 13 th that bis men were 
murmuring and threatening, as if unwilling to 
act against mutineers clsowlh-re ; indeed, they 
had sworn to murder their officers ii anv rnumipt 
were made to employ them in ihyt wav. For- 
the resealdArs—each being a native 
oop of cavalry, and there being 
therefore as many res said a rs in a legimafi;^ 
iliac were troops or companies rem.umd i« .i- 
ful: and Captain Abbott, with . .ieuiermnt Dow her, 
wore enabled to discuss with these officers tho 
slut© of the retfiinent. Jdbo rcssnldars assured 


tunaloJy, 
iptain of 
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the captain that many of the troopers had begun 
to talk loudly about the King of Delhi as their 
rightful ruler. The resident at the court of the 
Nizam, through the military secretary, Major 
Briggs, advised Captain Abbott—seeing that no 
aid could be expected from any other quarter— 
to speak in as conciliatory a tuic as posable (o 
the men, and to promise them that they should 
not bo required to act against the insurgents at 
Delhi, provided they would be obedient to other 
orders. 0 : 

being a dangerous precedent thus to allow Rvops 
to decide where and against whom they would 
choose to fight, Major-general Wood bum, who 
had been placed in command of a movable 
column from Bombay, marched through Ahmed- 
nuggur to Aurangabad. This column consisted 
of the 26th Bombay native infantry, tho Hfi x 
dragoons, Captain Woolcombe'^ battery, and a 
pontoon train. When Woodburn arrived 1 > 
found that the ladies had all left the Aurangabad 
station, that the officers were living barricaded in 
the mess-room, and that all the Nizam’s 
exhibited unfavourable symptoms. The first 
native cavalry, when confronted with WoodbunVs 
troops, behaved in a very daring way ; and about 
a hundred of them made off, owing to the 
unwillingness of the general to open tire upon 
them, although Abbott and Woolcombo sa\v the 
importance of sc doing. 

In the country north of Bombay, and between 
it and Mai wah, many slight event', occurred, .-ef¬ 
ficient to shew that- tho native troops were in an 
agitated state as if oscillating between the oppo¬ 
site principles of fidelity and tveaclury. it was 
worthy of note, however, that (bo u\-.-a flm. 

• 

mg to tho Compum > Bombay ai-mv : th,-\ v. 
generally contingent corps, or Malu-aira . o- Raj. 
Ppuis, or men imbuod with tho eas as flic 

Hindustanis and Oudians. Towards tin* < Lw <,»’ 
July, a few troopers of the Cujcrat Im,uhr 

mnhn £ ^oyfcihHl, and then decamped; but wera | 

pursued and captured, and then hung in „rr,, 
of their own regiment 

Still further northward lies tV count] \ l * I 
UL'Ier 1 ho vnvioas names of S im 
llolkuFs territory, Main ah, and Ifiiopul* b ■[] 
already been described ns tho chief of »? 
Mahr.fita power, and liioU comsponds i r .-v 
nearly with the region marked ou i>v 
Company’s officials a* c Central Indi^g v\ p, , e 
s. wi in former pages tint'Hein ha.' ehi.-i i,f r u . 
Mahratta state of which Gwalior j; t| 10 v .:pi U l 
offered the aid of l\is Cominpont annv t > 

Colvin in May; that Lieutenant Coekbnn., wn- 
lrnlf a rivalry regiment of tin*• Contiinrcnt > ~- 
cloud good borvico in the region arouml N^V, 
uniil the trooper deserted him; that the tidelbV- 
,f 'ocinJin to Bm,U ,lonc 

• • vlb, p. )U; cbi>..rxt ,, u, 
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om joining the rebels, for they 
•amc Hindustani and Oudirm 
fa: lilies, though serving a Mahratta prince in .a 
Mahratta rotate; that after certain detachments 
had mutinied at Necmuclv and elsewhere, the 
main body rose in revolt at Gwalior on the 14th 
of June, murdered some of the English olliccrs, 
drove away the rest with their families, and 
formally threw o(T all allegiance to tho Company; 
aiid (hat Maharajah Scindia, under circumstances 


ft 

of great difficulty and peril, managed to keep 
peaco at Gwalior — retaining nnfl feeding tho 
troops at that place, and yet discountenancing 
their mutinous tendencies against the British. 

If he had not acted with much tact and judgment, 
tho Gwalior Contingent would have marched to 
Agra in a body, and greatly imperiled the British 
‘raj. 5 Not only did he keep thoso troublesome 
troops near him during the remaining half of 
June, but also during July and August. Scindia’s 








Mount Abr>o-Military Sanltaiium in tt , 


S|.r ,d army, entirely under lib own control, were 
chiefly 'In lira Hus, w Uo had litile sympathy *- i h 
the soldiers of the Contingent; hut they were too 
few ill : ''[iibcr to put dotfh the bitter, and tlicro- 
I'ore \r >v,'H foi'*' 1 i to toruporib' — piivily by per- 
■Muyj.inaf and j-romi. », partly by throat. . Mojor 
Maopi.iron, tho British 1 oh -wn\ agent, mid 
lh; v uler ltim.scy, tho military commandant, 
ct a cd to li.ivo influence at Gwalior; it was 
Wyiudia’s g' od fim.!) alone that fctood the Briiinh in 

ih.-lkar'..: MtihrafU territory, with Indore for ifr 
< “i‘ f city, have, a like manner, seen.to bo 
’ ■ ibl d with a mutinous spirit in the Contingent 
[ :u*My owing to temptation from other 
Vm.- h;r/o hiiv<I v ■ 1 \vn in the chapter/, 
i thru on, llm ;i uh of May Die l oth and 
Man vo iuJa dry .i.oltcd rtf AUa-a- 
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a portion of llolkar’s Contingent rose against o* 
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ong his troops. Holkar possessed, liow- 
influenco than his brother-chie ftaiii ; 
most of tlio mutineers from Indore and Mhow 
marched to Gwalior, and were only prevented by 
tho shrewdness of Scindia from extending their 
march to Agra. 

Among the troops in Rajpootana, were the 
Doesa Field Brigade, commanded towards the close 
of August by Brigadier Oreagh, who had under 
his control the troops at Decsa, those at the sani¬ 
tarium on M ount Ajbo o. and those at Erinpoora 
and other places in the neighbourhood. These 
places wore thrown into confusion during the last 
two weeks of the month, by the mutiny of the 
Jhodpore legion, consisting partly of cavalry and 
partly of infantry. Such of these men as were 
stationed at Erinpoora, about 550 in number, rose 
in mutiny on the 22d. They suddenly threw off 
their allegiance; seized the guns; made prisoners 
of Lieutenant Conolly and tho' European serjeauts; 
plundered the bazaar and some of the native 
villages; burned all the officers’ bungalows, and 
destroyed or appropriated all that they found 
therein ; lived in tents on the parade-ground for 
three days; and then marched off in the direction 
of Nusecrabad. The cavalry, although forfning 
[Kirt of the same legion, and sharing in the 
movement, protected the Europeans from the 
infantry. Among tho latter, it was only the 
Hindustani portion which revolted; there were 
some Bhecls in the legion who remained faithful. 
On the preceding day (21st). about 100 men of 
the legion had mutinied at Mount Aboo: but as 
there was a detachment of H.M. 8fld there, the 
mutineers did nothing but hastily escape. A 
native chieftain, the Itao of Siliori, was prompt to 
render any aid he could to Captain Hall at Mount 
Aboo. Another portion of the Jhodpore a i <> 
was at Jliodpoiv itst h, whore the mutiny placed 
in great peril Captain AJoiick n, British 

resident at that native slate; by his energy, ho 
provided an asylum f< »• many ladies and children 
who had been driven from other stations ; but ho 
himself fell by the swords of a body cl* mutinous 
troopers, under circumstances of mingled oowardico 
and brutality. 

The state of this furt of India during July and 
August may be summed up in a few wonk By 
the revolt of the Contingents ol beindia, Golkar, 

| and Mutual, and of tl. Jhwlporo kniw,. Kuslisli 
residents were driven itviu station to station in 
much peril and suffering, and iinplish iuttiiouee 
I U oame for a time boost a nullity ; but the nativ < 

1 chieftains for the most pari remained hutliful, even 


Se 


though their troops revolted; and there were 
hopes of ultimate success from the arrival of 
relieving columns belonging to the Bombay army. 
Of that army, a few fragments of regiments 
occasionally displayed mutinous symptoms, but 
not to such a degree as to leaven tho whole mass. 
What the officers felt through the treachery of the 
troops, and what tlieir families suffered during 
all these strange events, need not again bo de¬ 
scribed; both phases of the Revolt have received 
many illustrations in former pages; but this 

chapter may fittingly close with two short extracts 
from letters relating to the mutinies at the stations 
rC Mhow and Indore. An anil Fry officer, com¬ 
menting on the ingratitude of the sepoys towards 
commanders who had always used them well, 
said: ‘I must not forget to mention that Colonel 
Platt was like a father to the men ; and that when 
he had an opportunity of leaving them and joining 
a European corps last summer, the men petitioned 
him to stay. He had been upwards of thirty years 
with them, and when tlie mutiny took place lie 
had so much confidence in them that he rode up 
to their lines before we could get out. When we 
found him next morning, both checks were blown 
off, bis back completely riddled with balls, one 
through each thigh, liis chin smashed into his 
mouth, and three sabre cuts between tho ehcek- 
bonc and temple; also a cut across tb - shoulder 
and the back of the neck.’ The RE owing iV\ 
words nro from toe letters of a duly who wu 
among those that escaped death by flight from 
Indore: ‘1 havo already given you nn account 
of our three days and three nights of wandering, 
with Ml tie rest and noi much foo l, no clothes to 

change, burning bun. and deluges of rain : but- 

<rd 1, perhaps, could boar iffi. e thine- both ■ ilmu 
oiliors, and suffered loss. When wo heard tin* 
! •'»r land, hin, children .* creaminj for food, wu 
could but thank God that ours wore nul v illi u-. 
but safe in England. Wc found kind IVlends here, 

and I am in Mrs-*s clothes ; everything wp 

had being gone. The destructive wrctclu-, : ,or 
wo loft Indoro, commenced doing all Ihe danur/c 
they could—cutting up carpets with their tulwars 
smashing chandeliers, marble tables, slabs, rhuiiv 
iVc.; they even cut out; tho doth and lining ofVnu- 
carriages. hacking up the woodwork. TV 
demy \y uuinlmbitnblo, and almost nil fenc 1 
everything. 1 might have wived a few tbi** , i n 
tho hour and a half that chipped beiwron ib . 
outbreak and our reifroafc; but 1 had veiled mi 
some ci our defenders, and felt so secure of lodJi,. 
on, that flight never for a moment * tvunvd io me.’ 
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We to ten, and formed small towns in them- 
^vM^rA^fetoetimea the civil officers lmd their bungalows 
a^ enteberos near these military cantonments ; while in 
other instances they were in or near the city to which the 
cnut^nmcnc was n sort >.l appendage. Such, with more u / 
k 3 \ lie y of detail, wus the case at Patna (Diriapoorj, 
Blares tChuuar), Cawnpon*, Luckiiow, Allahabad, Fur- 
Agra, Delhi, Gwalior, Lahore 
.;v, a n Meer), Nagpoor (Kamptee); Indore (Mhow), 
Hyderabad (Secunderabad), Moorshedabad (Berhampore), 
or, &c. The marked separation between the native 
and the British portions of the military stations has been 
described in a very animated way, by ah able and distin¬ 
guished correspondent of the Times , one of whose letters 
contains the following paragraph : 

4 For six miles along the banks of the Ganges extend the 
ruins of the English station of Cawnpore. You observe 
he .v distinct they are from the city. The palace of the 
Victoria Regie, at Chakworth is not more unlike the dirty 
ditch in which lives the humble duck-weed—Belgravia is 
i: more dissimilar to SpitalfieldS—-than is the English 

quarter of a:i Indian station to tho city to which it is 
attach©'!. The on i ly ivc ral miles away from tho 

olln r. There i? no common street, no link to connect the 
One with the others; and the one knows nothing of the 
other. Here are bruad roads, lined on each side with trees 
and walk, or with park-like grounds, inside which you can 
catch glimpses of gaily-painted one-storied villas, of brick, 
co c-rcd with ccuieut, decorated with Corinthian colonnade , 
Porticoes, and broad vu’andal.L—each in its own wide park, 
iih cordons in front, orchard 1 *, and out-officea. There are 
narrow, tortuous, unpaved lanes, hemmed iu by tottering, 
boggard, misorabU Louies, oio*c and high, and pack 1 l I 
au close o-j they can a* and (;> ml only for that they would , 


fall), swarming with a hungry-eyed population. The} 
and the Hindoo Ic-raple qre near each other, but tin 
shun the .church, just a3 'the station avoids the city. . . . . 
In the station fhere are hotels, ball-rooms, magarine , shops," 
where all the habits and customs of Europe, sometimes 
improved and refined by the influence of the East, are to be 
found ; and when the cool of tho evening acts in, out stream 
the carriages and horses and buggies, for-the fashionable 
drive past the long line of detached villas within their 
neat enclosures, surrounded by shadowing groves- and rich 
gardens. They pas? the lines or barracks of tho native 
infan try — a race of whom they know almost less than they 
do of the people of the town ; and they are satisfied with 
the respect of action, with the sudden uprising, the stiff 
attitude of attention, the cold salute, regardless of the 
insolence and dislike of the eye ; they chat r;ud laugh, 
marry and are given in marriage, have their horse-races, 
their balls, their card-parties, their dinners, their plate, 
their tradesmen’s bills, their debts; in fact, their everything 
that English society has, and thus they lived till the deluge 
cam© upon them. We all know how nobly they stemmed 
its force, what heroic struggles they made against its fury. 
But what a surprise when it burnt in upon them ! 
What a blow to all their traditions ! What ft rebuke 
to their blind confidence! There ib at the moment I 
write the.co lines a slight explosion close at hand, followed 
by the ascent of some dark columns of earth and bricks 
into the air. We are blowing up the Assembly-rooms 
of Cawnpore in order to clear tho ground in front of the 
guns of our intrenchihcnt, and billiard-rooms and ball¬ 
room;] are flying up in fragments to the skies. Is not that 
a strange end for all Cawnpore society to come to t I- it 
not a curious commentary on our rule, and ou our position 
in India!’ 
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j FTETl cloven weeks of hostile 
occupation, after scum weeks of 
besieging, the great city of Delhi 
ji still remained in the lmnda of a 
l 1 mingled body of mutineers and 
Rebels—mutineers who had thrown off 
v their soldierly aliegiaueo to their British 
employers; and rebels who clustered 
around the shadowy representative of an 
extinct Mogul dynasty. Nay, more—not only wa; 
Delhi ^uill uncon quo ivd ai the e "1 of duly ; it 
relatively stronger than over, 11 lc siege-army had 
bar-i, increased", but the iesioger* had increased 


in number in a still larger rabo. Gun ral Anson • 
had had thirleeu days of coinmnud, in re S ci ence to 
tho preparations for the reconquer of the oily, 
beforo his death ; Genera 1 Barnard, forty, before 
ho likewise diod ; General Herd, tw 'lvr, before his 
retirement; Genorr.l Wilson, thirteen, by ihe end 
of July; and now tho last namod commander 
was called upon to m nsuro the strength with 
which he could open the August series of aioge- 
oporatlony 

' It may be convduiout slightly h> reoapitulut’ rv 
• ctup. *lv., py. $30-240. 
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and to mention a few dates, connected 

_ earlier weeks of t lie siege, as a means of 

refresh in or the memory of the reader concerning 
the train of operations which, in the present 
chanter, is to he traced to an end. 

it will be remembered, then, that as soon as the 
startling mutinies at Delhi and Meerut became 
known to the military -authorities at the hill- 
stations, the Toth foot were ordered down from 
Kussowlie, the 1 st Europeans from Dugshai, and 
the 2d Europeans from Subathoo — all to proceed 
t • Lmhalla, there to form portions of a siege-army 
f*jr Delhi ; that a siege-train was prepared at 
Phillour; that Generals Anson and Barnard, and 
other officers, held a council of war at Umballa 
on (ho IGtli of May, and concerted such plans as 
were practicable on the spur of the moment; and 
Hint troops began at once to march southeastward 
towards Delhi. We have further seen that Anson 
v. as troubled by the presence of Bengal native 
troops whom he could not trust, and by tlic 
scarcity of good artillerymen to accompany his 
siege-train: and that his operations were suddenly 
cut off by a fatal attack of cholera, under which 
he :uhv ou the 27th. Next we traced twelve days’ 
operations ot Sir Henry Barnard, during which he 
hi ad van • 1 to Itanecput, l’aniput, lthye, Alipore, 

Badolla Serai, and Azadpore, to the ridge north¬ 
ward of Delhi, on which he established his siege- 
camp on the flth of June ; ho had just been joined 
hy General Wilson, who had beaten the enemy 
at Gha/.oeoodccn Xuggur, ahd had cns.-cd the 
Jumna from Meerut near Blmgput. Then came 
(he divei'iCed siege-operations of tlie month of 
June, with a force whjch began about 3000 strong, 
02 field guns and 17 siege-guns and 
he arrival on the 0 th of the Guide corps, 
surprising march in fiercely hot weather 
li.v.vnr; the hold attack made by the 
;[ J0 -anie day; the manifest proofs that 
guns wc too liglit, too few, and too 
defences of the city ; the 
1 Sill, but the speedy 
, impracticable, of a project for 
dunning the place; the continual arrival of 
nmiiiiecra to swell the humher of defenders "i >• 1 
Delhi; the daiiv sallies of the enemy; the daily 
;» of the small British force; and tlio 
ue-half of the uholp 
luty, to prevent surprises, 
oo Rue’s house became 
memy’s guns, and 
of less frequency; 
Goorkhas and Guides, 
idomitable sloadinc^' 
n on the Eedghah and 
‘ Barnard 
ibtr enemy 


aided by 
mortars— 
afler tlieir 
from Ped 
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the r , I 
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proposed, and again abandoned : that insurgent 
troops poured into Delhi more rapidly than ever ; 
that Sir Henry Barnard died on the 5 th, worn 
down Jby anxiety and cholera; that numerous 
canal-bridgcs were destroyed, to prevent the 
enemy from gaining* aceess to the rear of tlic 
camp ; that the British were continually thrown 
on the defensive,, instead of actively prosecuting 
the siege; that*the few remaining Bengal native 
troops in the siege-army were either sent to the 
Punjanb, or disarmed and unhorsed, in distrust 
of their fidelity; that on the 17th, General Reed 
gave up the command which had devolved upon 
him after the death of Barnard, and Was succeeded 
by Brigadier-general Wilson ; and that towards 
the close of the month the enemy made many 
desperate attempts to turn the flanks arid rear of 
the siege-camp, requiring all the skill of the British 
to frustrate them * 

August arrived. The besieged, in every way 
stronger than the besiegers, continued their attacks 
on various sides of the heights. They gave annoy¬ 
ance, but at the same- time excited contempt by 
the manner in which they avoided open hand-to- 
hand conflicts. An officer of engineers, commenting 
on this matter in a, private letter, said: ‘At Delhi, 
they arc five or six to one against u 1 ’, and see the 
miserable attempts they make to turn us out of 
our position. They swarm up tlic heights in front 
of our batteries by thousands ; the ground is so 
broken and full of ravines and rocks, that they 
can conic up the whole way unseen, or you may 
depend upon it they would never venture. If they 
iiad the pluck of a goose, their numbers might 
terrify us. It is in the Sulrzce Mundce that most 
of the hard fighting goes on ; they get into and 
on the tops of the houses, and fire into our pickets 
there; this goes on uutil wo send a force from 
< amp to turn them out, which wo invariably do, 
but not without loss. We have now cleared tlu> 
ground all around of (lie trees, walls, and houses ; 
as a consequence, there is a largo clear space 
around our pickets, au.l randy will not venture 
out of cover; so wo generally lot him pop a wav 
from a distance until he is tired.’ Early in the 
mouth, an attempt - as made to destroy the bridv 
ot boats over dm Jumna. ; the rains bad set in 
the vi”cr was high, the stream string, and tho*e 
wore deemed favourable conditions. The en ,j IKxri 
started three ‘infernal machine V each c-.;, • t : n • 
of a tub containing fifty pounds of powder, a Mi k 
protruding from the tub, and a spriug conn*. , t \ 
with an explosive compound; the theory Vais 
that if the tubs floated down to the bridge, any 
contact with tkc stick would explode tho contents 
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and destroy one or move of the boats 
oFtbc bridge; but there is no record of success 
attending this adventure. The bridge of boats 
being a mile and a half distant from the batteries 
on the ridge, it could not bo harmed by any guns 
at that time possessed by the British ; and thus 
the enemy, throughout the siege, had free and 
unmolested passage over the Jumna. The supply 
of ammunition available to the mutineers seemed 
to be almost inexhaustible; the British collected 
•150 round shot that had been fired at them from 
the enemy’s guns in one day; and as the British 
artillerymen wore few in number, they were 
worked nearly to exhaustion in keeping up the 
necessary caunonado to repel the enemy’s fire. 
Although the ‘Bandies’ avoided contests in the 
open field, many of their movements were made 
with much secrecy and skill— especially that of 
the 1st of August, when at least 0000 troops 
appeared in the vicinity of the British position, 
by a combined movement from two diHeront 
quarters, and made an attack which nothing but 
the courage and skill of Major Reid and his 
handful of brave fellows could have withstood. 
In some of these numerous operations, when the 
rainy season commenced, tlio amount of fatigue 
borne by the troops was excessive. It was the 
.special duty of the cavalry, not being immediately 
available for siege-services, to guaid the rear of 
the camp from surprise ; and to insure this result, 
they held themselves ready to ‘boot and saddle’ 
al a lew minutes’ noiice—glad if they c uuld insure 
only a few hours of deep in tiro twenty-four. 
Many an officer, on picket or reconnoitring duty, 
wool 1 be in the saddle twelve hours together, in 
torrents el rain, without food or refreshment of 
any kind. Yet, With all their trials, they spoke 
and wrol,' cheerfully. An artillary-oflicei ? . 
‘< >r.r position hero . fiiinb, !>/ nature a won- 
doiliilly fvtvure one . and if the Pandies could not 
have found a better place than Delhi as tlio head¬ 
quarters of their mutiny, with an unlimited maga¬ 
zine u* their disposal, I doubt if «v could hare 
been so well oil any win re else. Providence has 
agisted us in every way. From the beginning, 
the weather has been most propitious; ami in 
cantonments 1 have never seen troops so healthy 
ns they are here now. Cholera occasionally pays 
r.. a visit, hut that must always he exported in ;< 
large standing camp. The river Jumna completely 
protects our left flank and front; while the large 
jheel (water-course'; which runs away f » the south¬ 
west is at this season quite impassable for mil 
renting any surj ' • ■ • ' 

that a U w cavali v are sufficient a , a guard for 
three faces of our position that h, a fev, it 
constantly on the alert, and never shirking a hard 
day s work in any weather. 

The enemy gradually tired of attack- ou the 
rear of iho camp, yhick uniformly tailed ; but 
they did not cca>o J t«* maintain an ag.re. hve 
attitude. Early in the month, they cominei J 
a eerie# of efforts to drive the British from the 


Metcalfe post or picket. This Metcalfe House, ti 
peaceful residence of a civil-service officer until 
the disastrous 11th of May, had become an import¬ 
ant post to the besiegers. As early as four da? < 
after the arrival of the sicgc-army on the rider, 
tlio enemy had emerged from the city, concealed 
themselves in some ravines around Sir T. Met¬ 
calfe’s house, and thence made a formidable attack 
on the Flagstaff Tower. To prevent a recurrem*: 
of this danger, a large picket was sent hi utvupy 
the liotise, and to form it into a riverside r<r left 
flank to the siege-position. Tin*. picket was after¬ 
wards thrown in advance of the house, and 
divided into three portions—one on a mound 
near the road leading from the Cashmere Gate t > 
the cantonment Sudder bazaar; a second in a 
house midway between this mound and the river; 
and a third in a range of stables clo to the river! 
All the portions of this picket were gradually 
strengthened by the engineers, as reinforcements 
reached them. The Flagstaff Tower was also w J.l 
guarded ; and as the night-sentries pacevl the 
whole distance between the tower and the Metcalfe 
pickets, the belt of rugged ground between the 
■ and the river was effectually rendered im- 
pa sable for the enemy. These various acce^i.u:< 
of strength, however, were made only at intcrvjh, 
as opportunity offered ; at the time now umh r 
notice, they were very imperfectly finished/ The 
enemy plied the Metcalfe picket vigorously with 
Giot and shell, from guns brought out of the 
Cashmere Gate and posted a few hundred y rds 
in advance of the city wall; while a number of 
infantry skirmishers, many of whom were rifle- 
men, kept lip tv nearly incessant u;r 1V< n th- 
jungle in 5rout Although the losses at the M - 
cahe picket were not numerous, owing P 
cover, Iho approach to it for relief, Ec., 
dered extremely porilous; and as ilus ;.nccics id 
attack was in many ways auuoviug to tin Hritiwl 
General Wilson resolved to frustrate it. He r,h. V( j 
under tlio command of Brigadier Show er ; a fi.iw 
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mU**%hot or shell across ; but the danger here 
was lessened by shifting the camp of the -1st 
Punjaub infantry. 

That tho siege-army Was' weakened by these 
perpetual encounters, need hardly be said. Every 
day witnessed tho carrying of many gallant fellows 
to the camp-hospital or to the grave. At about 
the middle of August, the force comprised 3571 
European officers and men’, and 2070 native officers 
and men, fit for duty; with 28 horse-artillery guns 
(0 and 9 pounders) and a small supply of siege- 
artillery. A detail* of the component elements of 
the force, and of the ratio which the effectives bore 
to the sick and wounded, will be more usefully 
ly in connection with the September 
operations. Kudwing well from dearly-bought 
experience that lie could not successfully assault 
and capture Delhi w T ith his present force, General 
WiEon looked anxiously for reinforcements from 
the Punjaub, which were due about the middle of 
the month. Indeed, all in camp -svero prepared to 
welcome one who, from the daring and energy which 
characterised nearly all the operations with which 
ho lmd been intrus f ed, bad earned from s6me the 
tab: of the ‘Lion,' from others that of the ‘Bayard,’ 
of the Punjaub. This was Brigadier-general Nichol¬ 
son, a soldier who had attained to that rank at an 
unusually early age. About tbo cud of June, Sir 
John Lawrence bad intrusted to him a flying 
column which had been organised at Wuzecrabad/* 
but which had undergone many vicissitudes; for 
Nicholson had been compelled to disarm all the 
Denial native troops who were in his column. As 
; N v e have seen in former pages, the brigadier struck 
iri- r into tbo mutineers, and swept away bauds 
! 0 f r , Pels \n front and on either side of him in the 
between the Chcnab and tho Sutlej. II 0 
nearly annihilated the Scalkote mutineers near 
Onor.Woore.t and then cleared the country during 
a i n,- inarch, in fearfully hot weather, to Delhi. 
Ho himself with a fow companions reached the 
on the Bill of August; but the bulk of Ins 
arrive till the 11th. Its composi- 
ono some change; ami it now 
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was on its way to Delhi, with great stores of 
ammunition; 

As soon ns General Wilson found himself aided 
by the energetic Nicholson,, he gave additional' 
efficiency to liis army by grouping tho infantry into 
four brigades, thus* constituted* • Ftrsfr^ brigade, 
under Brigadier Skowors, H.M. 7otlr foot, 2d 
Bengal Europeans, and tho Kumaon battalion of. 
Goorkhas; Second , under Colonel Lenfield, H.M. 
52d foot, H.M. GOth Rifles, and the Sirmoor battalion•* 
of Goorkhas; Third, under Colonel Jones, H.M. 
8th foot, H.M. Gist foot, and Rothney’s Sikhs; 
Fourth, under Brigadier Nicholson, 1st Bengal 
Europeans, 1st Punjaub infantry (Coke’s rifles), and 
2d Punjaub infantry (Green’s Rifles). The Guides 
were not brigaded, but were left free for service 
in any quarter. The cavalry was placed under 
Brigadier Grant, and the artillery under Brigadier 
Garbett. Nicholson had brought with him a 
few guns; nevertheless it was necessary, as just 
remarked, to wait for a regular siege-train before a 
bombardment of the city could be attempted. The 
camp, organised as it now was, although it put on 
a somewhat more regular appearance than before, 
wa 3 a singular phenomenon, owing to tho mode 
in which European and Asiatic elements were 
combined in it. An officer who was present 
through all the operations has given, in a lei ter 
which wont Iho round of the newspapers, a graphic- 
account of tho camp, with its British and native 
troops, its varieties of costume, its dealers and 
servants, itj fonts and animals, and nil the details 
of a scone picturesque to an observer who could for 
a moment forget tho stern meaning which underlay 
it.* About tho time of Nicholson’s arrival, Lieu¬ 
tenant Hodson wa3 intrusted by General Wilson 
with an enterprise small in character but useful in 
result. It was to watch a party of the enemy who 
had moved out from Delhi on the Rohfuk road, and 
to afford support, if necessary, either loSonecput or 
• to tho Jhccnd rajah, who remained faithful to his 
a. v id) the British. Ilodson started on tho 
night of the 14th-of August with a detachment of 
axrnf 3o'» cavalry, comprising 230 of the irregular 
hors- named -ait.-r him df, loo Guido cavalry, and 
a lew Jkeond cavalry. Tho tammy wore known 
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j bri y^passcd through Samplah on the way to 
Rohtuk; and Hodson resolved to anticipate them 
by a flank-movement. On the 15th, at the village 
of Khurkowdch, he captured a largo number of 
mutineer cavalry, by a stratagem at once bold 
and ingenious. On the IGth the enemy marched 
to ltolituk, and Hudson in pursuit of them. On 
the 17th skirmishes took place near Rohtuk icself; 
but on the 18th Hodson succeeded in drawing forth 
the main body of rebels, who suffered a speedy and 
complete defeat. They were not simply mutineers 
from Delhi; they comprised many depredatory 
bodies that greatly troubled such of the petty 
rajahs as wished to remain faithful to or in alliance 
with the British. Lieutenant Hodson, by dispersing 
them, aided in pacifying the district around the 
siege-camp—a matter of much consideration. A 
letter from one of the officers of the Guides will 
afford a good idea of the manner in which all 
fought in those stirring times, and of the lan¬ 
guage in which the deeds were narrated when the 
formality of official documents was not needed.* 

For ten .days after Nicholson’s arrival, little 
was effected on either side save this skirmish of 
Ilodson’s at Rohtuk. Wilson did not want to 
begin ; it was not his strategy; lie steadily held 
his own until the formidable siege-train could 
arrive. On the other hand, the enemy wero 
toiled in every movement; all their attacks had 
failed. 

Nicholson was on the alert to render good 
service; and tho opportunity was not long in 
presenting it.-olf. His energy as a soldier and 
bis skill « a general wore rendered very conspi- 
Cuous in his battle of Nujuffghur, resembling in 
its tactic:- some of those in which Ilavclock had 
l’c;:i enuaged. General Wilson obtained intelli¬ 
gence that a force of the enemy was advancing 
from Delhi inwards Balladoorgnur, with tho 
apparent intention of attacking tho sic. e-camp 
in tho rear; tho distance between tho oitv and 



the 


about twenty miles. 


id 


id. 


latter being nearly due west oi the former. Or, 
as seems more probablo (seeing that an attacks 
on the rear of the camp had signally failed), the 
enemy may have intended to dross tho Nujuff¬ 
ghur jheel or water-course, and iutcrccj L the 
siege-train which they as well as tho British 
knew to he on the way from Ferozpoio. One 
account of the matter is, that Bukhtar Sii gb, a 
rebel who had gained uncnviablo notoriety at 
Bareilly, had got into disfavour with the King 0 ; 
Delhi for his want of success as one of the military 
leaders within the city ; that he had offered, if a 
good force were only placed at liis disposal, to 
wipe off the discredit by a crowning victor} over 
the Feringhccs ; and that, in pursuance of this 
object, lie proposed to get in rear of the siege- 
camp, intercept, the expected h 
it, and cut off* all communication between tho 
camp and Umballa. "Whatever may haw been 
the main purpose, the expeditionary force was of 
considerable strength, amounting to 7000 men, 
and comprising the .whole or largo portions of 
six mutinied infantry regiments, three of irre¬ 
gular cavalry, and numerous artillery. The 
general, on receipt of this information, at 
once placed a column* under the command of 
Brigadier Nicholson, with instructions to frustrate 
the operations of tlm enemy. The brigadier 
started at daybreak on the £ffh of August, 
crossed two difficult swamps, and arrived at 
Nanglooo, a village about midway lxi \ccn Delhi 
and Bahadoorghtir. During a hah and a recon¬ 
noitre, it was found that the enemy 1 Tested 
a bridge over the Nujuffghur jlkil, and would 
probably encamp in the afternoon near tho town 
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of tho same name. Nicholson determined to 
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at Impetuosity. He then changed 
fronTlo tho left, and so completely outflanked 
the e i my that they fled at once from the field, 
Raving thirteen guns behind them. While this 
tv as being done, Lieutenant Lumsden advanced 
to Nujuftgliur, and cleared it of insurgents'. A 
small number of the enemy concealed themselves 
in tli** neighbouring village of Nuglee; and when 
attacked, in a way that left no loophole for escape, 
they fought so desperately as to bring down a con¬ 
siderable number of Lumsden’s party, including the 
lieutenant himself The enemy’s cavalry effected 
little or nothing; while Nicholson’s was employed 
chiefly in guarding* baggage and escorting guns. 
Nicholson passed the night near the bridge, which 
had been the object of a fierce attack and defence 
dining the evening, and which he succeeded in 
1 lowing up about two o’clock in the morning — 
thus cutting oiF one of the few approaches by 
wInch the mutineers from the city could get to the 
main lino of road behind the camp. Nicholson 
returned to camp on the 2Gth, after a few hours’ 
re .1 for his exhausted troops. They had indeed had 
a hard J ly’s labour on the 25th; for they marched 
eighteen miles to the field of battle—starting at 
daybreak, and crossing two difficult swamps 
before they could arrive at Nanglooc ; and, to 
use the word.; of iheir commander in bis dis- 
pateii. ( n: it would not have been prudent to 
t ike tli • baggage across the ford at Bapruwla, they 
wue obliged, after fourteen hours’ marching and 
fighting, to bivouac on the field without food or 
coverm, of any kind.’ There seems to have been 
something wrong hero. One of the office?* has 
Mti-l: ‘ Tijfortunately, through some mistake, I 
suppose, Lie grog for the men had not arrived, 
nor coinink ariat rations ; and it is wonderful how 
they bore up against tho privations of a long 
march, some hard fighting, and no food. A little 
grumbling was occasionally heard, but good 
honour and chcerfulut-s were the order of the 
day.’ Such of them as had 
during the 

all these exigencies of a Boklier n life 
for’olton, and the troops returned \ 


time to sleep at all 
ui'/ht, slept on the damp ground; but 




.ere soon 
camp in 


have been very annoying, if not dangerous, on 
tho rear of the camp. Of the guns captured, nine 
were English field-pieces, formerly belonging to 
tlie regular Bengal army ; while the other four 
were native brass guns belonging to the imperial 
palace at Delhi. 

The Delhi insurgents, whether well or ill com¬ 
manded, manifested no careless inattention to what 
was occurring outside the city walls. They were 
nearly always well informed of tho proceedings of 
the besiegers. They knew that a large siege-train 
was expected, which they much longed to intercept; 
they knew that Brigadier Nicholson had gone out 
to Nujuffgliur on the morning of the 25th; they 
knew that lie had not returned to camp on the 
morning of the 2Gth; and they resolved on another 
attack on the camp iu its then weakened state. 
All was in vain, however ; in this as in every 
similar attempt they were beaten. As soon 
as they made their appearance, General Wilson 
strengthened his pickets. The enemy commenced 
by a fire with field-guns from Ludlow Castle 
against the Mosque picket; but the attack never 
became serious; it was steadily met, and the 
enemy, after suffering severely, retired into the 
city. 

During the later <lays of August, ilie enemy 
attempted little more than a series of skirmishing 
attacks on the pickets. If, once now and then, 
they appeared in force outside tho walls as though 
about to attack in a body, the intention was 
speedily abandoned, and they disappeared again 
within the city. No evidence was afforded that 
they wore headed by any officer possessing unity 
of command and military ability. There was no 
Sevajee, no Ilyder among them. ‘ Often,’ as an 
eye-witness observed,‘like an undisciplined mob, 
at best merely an agglomeration of regiments, the 
rebels have attacked us again and again, and fiercely 
enough when under cover, but always with a 
poverty of conception and waul of plau that 
betrayed the absence of a master-mind. Arid now 
that they know strong reinforcements have joined 
our army, and that liic day of retribution is not 
far distant—although they may make au attempt to 
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fain the organisation which their late 
British masters had given to them. There had 
usually been a brigade of two, three, or four 
native regiments at each of the larger military 
stations ; from the station the brigade took its 
name; and when the mutiny was many months 
old, the mutineers were still recognisable as 
belonging to the brigades which they had once 
loyally served—such as the Bareilly brigade, the 
Ncemucli brigade, the Dinapoor brigade, the 
Nuseerahad brigade, d r c. Although single regi¬ 
ments and fragments of regiments entered Delhi, 
to maintain the standard of rebellion against the 
English ‘ raj, * nevertheless the majority wore 
distinguishable as brigaded forces. The Delhi 
brigade itself, consisting of the 38tli, 54th, and 74th 
regiments native infanty, formed the material on 
which the Meerut brigade had worked on the 11th 
of May. This Meerut brigade comprised the 11th 
and 20th infantry, and the 3d cavalry. On the 
16th of June arrived the Nuseerahad brigade, con¬ 
sisting of tbe 15th and 30th infantry, with horse 
and foot artillery ; on the 22d, the Jullundur and 
Phillour brigades entered, comprising the 3d, 36th, 
and Gist infantry, and the 6th cavalry; on the 1st 
and 2d of Juno came the Bareilly or Rohilcund 
brigade, including the 18th, 28th, 2!)th, and GSth 
infantry, and the 8th irregular cavalry ; and later 
in the same month came the Ncemucli and Jhansi 
brigades. Even when combined within the walls 
of Delhi, eacli brigade constituted a sort of family 
or community, having to a great extent a way 
aud a will of its own. The history of a hundred 
years lias shewu that the sepoys always fought 
well when well commanded ; and their inedeetr, o 
fighting as mutineers may hen • be attributed 
in part to llio fact that they were vc* well 
commanded. 

It was about (hi - period, tho latter half ui’ August, 
that un unfortunate English lady—unfortunate in 
being so long in the hands of brutal men—escaped 
I Vo in Delhi under circumstances which were nar¬ 
rat'd by the Bombay and Calcutta newspapers as 
below;* Sho was tbe wife of one of the civil 
officers of the Company engaged at Delhi before 
the mutiny ; but as the newspaper narratives were 

‘ Mr* - the wife of Mr — wade h«*r H um 1» 'M ■ •n 

the morning of U.v l'*:h. Vnor creature. *be was a!«uu t re-lured 
to a flv-1 on; r? ehe had born Wept in a vw* ut v-. .»:.<■ i?-» 

1 lh» Two clu’pt'itncc*, «■!'". u Appears, lia'o all nlou- ten 
fn.i .,,1 io lur. (u led her in nn’cins her aU,m|'l t > c iOftpe. They 
pa. 1 ll, 1 (ho 

tontri, . . . „ne .-I tK »•«<>: • ' ■■ - v f' 1 "' |,v 
!•- I,rim. .larlt r.t the lime. »1>" toy ln 1 <w « B “"‘""6 'V" kn ’ "°'‘ 
pru. »„,« the n of d*y, «*"* **?•. 

Eur .... ... nicltot slalionu I :< - MuI -' c - - 1 ' ", ls . ' ,n 
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not always correct in matters of identification, tlic 
name will not be given here. 

September arrived, aud with it many indications, 
that the siege would soon present new and imp' rt- 
ant features. Little is known of v.h .i passed 
within Delhi during those days; but General 
Wilson learned from various sources that the 
mutineers were in a very dissatisfied slate at the 
failure of all their attempts to dislodge the 
besiegers, or even to disturb in any material degree 
the plan of tho siege. They were without r iv.-j ui- 
sible and efficient leader, and were split up into 
small sections; they bad no united scheme of 
operations; nor were they adequately provided 
with money to meet their daily demands. 

With the besiegers, on the other hand, prospects 
were brightening. The siege-train, when it arrived 
early in September, made a formidable increase in 
the ordnance before Delhi. As the name implies, 
the guns were larger, and carried shot and .-Dell 
more weighty, than those used in b Ales aud 
skirmishes; their mala purpose being to make 
breaches in the defence-works of the city, through 
which infantry might enter and capum the place. 
Sir John Lawrence had been able to collect in the 
Punjaub, and send to Delhi from Ferozporc, a train 
of about thirty heavy pieces of artillery, consisting 
of guns, howitzers, and mortars of largo cabbie. 
The difficulty was not to obtain the guns, but to 
secure and to forward men to ; escort them, animals 
to draw them, ammunition to serve them, carrio ■> 
to convey the auxiliary stoves, i\ • 1 and camp- 
equipage for the men, fodder for tin. anlniaL— 
w heritor horses oxen, camels, or cl pbants. Hu h 
was the disturbed state bf India a that 'in.’” ihat 
Lawrence bad not been able to scud this ivin- 
ttn l Soj t is 1 r ; and ov$n 
his skill, influence, and merge, wvre required to 
surmount the numerous diflieuliiee. A 1 ui llio 
same time there ani\cd in tamp n |, H -a 
bat ui lion from Kuraelioe, tho 4th l’unjauh inlantrv, 
the l'atan Irregular IloriC, am’ leiulbi, enn nt.s 
to II.M. nth, i’lth, 32 L and Cutli regimen' . The 
siege-arm} now i.;mlmd an agguyatc vf about 
' 1 111011 all am is, efteeUves and iiomelf i . .im, 

including gun-hiscaiK, syce drivn., p UI ,jjfu; 1( 
Siq peii and Minors, native infra ary ,u» ] 

other men not comprised in regular regiment>. 
There were also near the camp or on their in 
to it, numerous troops belonging to the Gushmac 
Jheend, and Putialah Contingents. Out of tlu- 
iotal number of troops all ko ds, Wd ou 1». . 
to be euablod to file hOOa elVceiivo inlantrv to 
make an assault on the oily after a bmubfiul- 
monf. To what extent I ds liopewu 1 . i •ilfi. v .. 
shall rcu prv. cully. 

It is important to bvur clearly* in mind Hto 
relative positions of the 1 icgeis ami 1 1 >.• p 
sieged, the ;. ,ci uup au-1 the fovUfi. d oit v • 
that tinw. Let a not no forgotu n that the Biima 
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ft 


n it 3 v.'tills; tlio troop:' being too few 
f<e the first of these enterprises, and the guus too 
weak for the second ; while an assault, though 
twice intended, was not attempted, because there 
was no foi sul cient to hold the city, even if it 
wore captured. The position on the north of the 
oily, from Metcalfe House to the Subzee Mundce, 
wa •• the only one which they could successfully 
maintain Nevertheless, though limited to that 
one ride, it was invaluable, because it enabled the 
British to keep open a road of communication 
with the northwest, whence all supplies must 
necessarily be obtained. The English public, 
grieved aud'irritated by the astounding news from 
India, often reproached Barnard and Wilson for 
their delay in ‘taking Delhiand many of the 
officers and soldiers on tlio spot longed for some 
dashing movement that would restore British 
p.ostigc, and give them their hour of revenge 
against the mutineers. Subsequent experience, 
however, has gone far to prove that the generals 
1 t to right. The grounds far so thinking have 
been thus set forth by an artillery-officer whoso 
a'‘count of the siege ha found a place among the 
Blue-books: * Whether the city might or might 
not have been carried by a coup do main, as was 
e mlemphtied first in June and afterwards in July, 
i is needles now to inquire; but judging from 
the rrvi :anco wo afterwards experienced in tho 
p'huiil Ault, when we had been greatly rein- 
farced in in* "t and guns, it appears to me fortunate 
the attempt was not made. The strength of tho 
pin'v was never supposed to consist in the strength 
of ii.; actual defences, though these were much 
undervalued; hut every city, even without forti¬ 
fication-, is, from its very nature, 6trongIy defim- 
ibh\ unices it can be effectually surrounded or 
bombarded. Moreover, within Dcllii, the enemy 
possessed a magazine containing upwards of two 
hundred jun.s and au almost inexhaustible supply 
«vi am munition; while their numbers were cer- 
laiuly never less than double those of the besiegers.’ 
Jfiif, inure than this, Delhi was not so weak a 
I la e in public opiniou in England at that time 
represented it to he. The numerous bastions 
presented regular faces and ffanks of masonry, 
with properly cur embrasures. The portions of 
wall or curtain between tlio banlions were twenty- 
fbnrfi t being twolv 
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As a memento of a remarkable event in the 
military history of India, it may he acceptable to 
present hero a detailed list of all the troops con¬ 
stituting the siege-army cf Delhi in the second 
week of September, when tlic assault was about to 
be made. The number, it will be seen, was 9866," 
besides ‘unarmed and undisciplined pioneers,’ of 
whom no enumeration was given. These, it 
must be remembered, were all effective- troops, 
and did not include those who were disabled by 
wounds or sickness. It should also he observed, 
that the Cashmere, Jheend, and Putialah Con¬ 
tingents find no place in this list; they wore 
scarcely mentioned by General Wilson in his 
dispatches, although from other sources of infor¬ 
mation they seem to have reached nearly three 
thousand in number. Why tho general and his 
staff should have had to make the entry ‘strength 
unknown,’ in reference to them, does not clearly 
appear. Concerning the other or more important 
elements of the army; many of the regiments wore 
represented only by detachments or wiugs in the 
camp, tlic rest being at other places; but all that 
need be noted in the list is the exact number of 
men. Glancing over this list, it is impossible to 
avoid being struck with tlio fact how nearly 
the Oudian or Hindustani element is excluded 
from it. Thorc are Europeans, Goorklias, Sikhs, 
Eunjaubees, Beloodiees, arid mountaineers from 
ihe Aj lian frontier; nut the only entry referring 
clearly to the Bengal mitivo army i. "that of 78 
iii<*n of the 4th irregular cavalry, and these appear 
in the unsoldicrliko condition, 1 disarmed and 
unhorsed.’ The horse artillery were frequently 
referred to in dispatches by tho names of tho 
officers in command—such as Tombs’, Turuer’s, 
Kenny’s, and Kemington’s troops; while two 
light field-batteries were named after Scott and 
Bourclticr. There were also several companies of 
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lory serving with the siege-guns, which 
* numbored more than sixty heavy pieces 
of ordnance of various kinds. It has been said 
abovo that the list of 9S6G excluded sick and 
wounded; these latter numbered at that time no 
less than 3074; therefore tlio total of all ranks and 
all degrees of efficiency nearly reached 13.000 men, 
even excluding the uncuumcrated pioneers* and 
contingents. In Jive regiments nlono .there were 
1300 men sick and wounded, almost equalling in 
number ihoso in an effective state; the 52d roj'al 
regiment and the Sirmoor battalion exhibited a 
greater number on the sick-list than on that of fcho 
effectives. 

Now commenced those operations of siege- 
wariaro which depend moro on engineers and 
artillerymen than on infantry and cavalry—the 
arrangements for bringing near the city guns 
numerous aud powerful enough to batter the 
walk All hands were busy. The engineers and 
their assistants had mado 10,000 fascines, 10,000 
rad 100,000 sand-bags; fleld-magaziiicg. 
scaling-ladders, and spare platforms had been 
great number. The north side of the 
city being that which was to be assaulted, it was 
resolved to maintain the right of tlio position 
strongly against tlic enemy, while the main attack 
was pushed, on the left—first, because the river 
would protect the left flank of the advancing 
columns; aud, secondly, because the troops would 
find themselves in comparatively open ground in 
that part after a successful assault, instead of being 
cooped up in narrow and fiercely defended streets. 
One of the subsidiary measures taken was to form 
a trench to the loft of tho Sameo, and to construct 
nt tho end of it a battery for four guns and uvo 
largo howit/ors. This Samco. bettor known to tho 
soldiers as the Sammy House, wa* an old temph*. 
situated 5 <j mo way down tlio :;lopt of the ridge 
towards the city, and about half a milodirtant from 
tho Moron Bastion ; it had for some weeks been 
held 1 v the British Tho purpose of this newly 
ct intruded Sanjeo Battery t< prevent aortiej 
1 i*i>m the Lehoro or Cabool Gates pacing round 
tho city wall to annoy the hi caching-batteries, 
and ah-.* to assist in keeping down the tiro of tho 
Marco Bastion. The tlireo main works on the 
north side of the city were tho Mvivc, Cashmere, 
and Water Bastions—all of which had been 
strengthened by the British authorities some year.- 1 
before, when no one dreamed that tlio; c strength¬ 
ening would be a disaster to tho pow er which 
ordered them to he effected. 

It -was on the 7th of September that tho 
besiege]- be«au to render visible th-e works 
which r rmi, especially to the rtuiming of a 
forii(led pod. Until thru, thoTO hrd been lew 
or no trench®, pnrallels. or ri««w, in'cndwl 
to enable tho ’ bosiegera to npproacl. nenv the 
beleaguered citv, prefatory to a forcible mir^ 
On-that night, bowovor, % working 
out e - i Iwrh.tv’o batteri* -bout seven hui^dred 
yard* »in s . i-mn %b Mere* Bas'-mv ' ~ 

.. X ' . 


sappers, attacked by the enemy and deienaiMt 
by infantry, prosecuted their work amid the 
peril which always surrounds that specie< of 
military labour. One battery, on the leic, of 
four 24-pounders, was intended to hold the 
Oashipere Bastion partially in check; while 
tho other, of five lS-poundcrs and or. _• 8 -in 'h 
howitzer, was to silence the Morce Basil :i, and 
prevent if interfering with tho attack on the 
left. A trench was inado to conuoot the two 
batteries, and extending beyond them a k 
to tlio right and left, so as to con?mur.icate with 
& -wide and deep ravine which, extending very 
nearly up to the left attack, formed a sort of first 
parallel, affording good cover to the guard of ihe 
trenches. All thi 3 wks completed during tho 
night or by the forenoon of the >th ; aud the two 
portions, with the trentih connecting thorn, became 
known as B rind's Battery, named after tlio * die- r 
who worked it. 

At dusk on the evening of the 8 th, a m:/ ud 
working-party set forth, to construct a battery t.» 
be called ‘No. 2 .* Tho enemy,, influenced V an 
opinion that .the attack would bo made on the 
right, had neglected the ground 
Ludlow Castle, a house situated barely « von 
hundred yards from the Cashmoro Cato. Tho 
British engineers, taking advantage of diis weglcct, 
seized tho po&i upied it with a at 

detachment, aud employed thq nigh s of HA d-’h 
and 10 th in constructing a battery upon u The 
enemy, alarmed at this near approach, kcj i up a 
fioreo cannonade from tho Cashmere and Wider 
Bastions and from the Soli ; but the l c* 
fiogors had made their approach so ca otelly, tl 
few of them suttered. This battery, like Brind'a, 
was in two portions; one, immediately in iVov. 
Ludlow Castle, for nine 24-pounders, w ns lmcn-h d 
to breach tho wall between tho Cashmere i;>d 
Water Bastions, and to rcuder ihe parapet unten¬ 
able by musketeer's; tho oth*.r. tw o bundled y w , 
further to tho rigid, for seven 3 -iuch liov’i(-*cr& ami 
two IS *pou ml era, was t.> aid in attaining the j-amc 
object*. Tk* ‘ No. & * Battery, from ; 
and the important duty aligned tv ?, a* i l i, •,] 
under tho control of two oilicei Major K. c 
coini lamied tlio right position ; while ih" v left v \ 
iutrusted to Major Campbell, vs ho, being woi.mn I 
goon afterwards, was pucu eded bj Captain 
Johnson. 

Still AirLhor was the powerful m:ol inerv j\,»r 
attack carried. On tho night of the It i!» f Bnikiv 
No, 3 wai comnvictd, within two hundred yav 
of tbs Water V trftiuii, behind arniutt im .. h.-, u ., 
in the custom how * at-mnoimd; k ',aa bo’d amt 
hazardous v .•» k to construct Uuteiy in ru 1 , 
spot, for the cm • kepi up a destructive in - 
musketry At whole time. The otyoct of IV. 
when mumitvd w tli . ’x 1 pounder*, wAj to np^u 
a ffocond l*^ wh hi t-l * Water Bnsliom 
Nu. 4 was iu like n»r - no • cmudriteicd 
nights of tin 1 di ami * .h. 4 dvn Ri 
* T.U'Pov O'*.die * v 
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wivjymortar?, placed under the charge of Major 
Tombs. Later in the siege a battery of light mor¬ 
tars was worked by Captain Blunt from the rear 
of the custom-house. To enable the whole of the 
siege-batteries to he armed, most of the heavy 
guns were withdrawn from the ridge, leaving only 
a few that were necessary to defend it from any 
attacks mado by the enemy from the Kisseugunjo 
and Subzoc Mundee quarters. There being a 
deficiency of foot-artillerymen to man the heavy 
guns and mortars, nearly all the ofticers and men 
of the horse-artillery quitted the duties to which 
they more especially belonged, and worked in the 
batteries during the bombardment y as did like¬ 
wise many volunteers from the British cavalry, 
who were eager to take part in the fray. Even 
the infantry regiments furnished volunteers from 
among the officers, who practised at .he ridge- 
batteries for many days before tho brcaeliiug- 
batteries opened their lire, when they transferred 
their services to the latter. Tho newly raised 
Sikh artillerymen, proud to share tho dangers 
and emulate the courage of the British, wore 
intruded with the working of two of tho great 
gnus, a duty which they afterwards performed to 
admiration. 

Ii thus appears that the works at the newly 
constructed breaching-batteries bristled with 
forty-four heavy pieces of ordnance, besides guns 
of lighter weight and smaller calibre at more 
distant points. The murderous conflict could 
not much longer he delayed. The besieged knew 
well the danger impending over them, and made 
arrangements for a desperate resistance. No 
sooner did Briud's Battery upon lire on the fr'th 
.than tiic enemy made a fl> tie from the city, 
principally «>f cavalry; hut they were : n driven 
in by tii artilleiy. From the broken gromid 
below the ridge, and from a trench in fr uit' of 
the Irdu-ry, they kept np a constant fire of 
kofry ; prajjc-.'hut had to be used against them, 
from ’ b‘gbt. gun-battery near the Same-.* ILtur.o. 
Iu l:ko manner, during the con>hu lion of the 
renminin; biv idling-batteries, tho enemy kept 
up a fierce and continuous fire from every avail¬ 


able point, causiug 


eat loss to the besiegers— 
not only among the fighting-men, h ?t among the 
natives* employed as porters, magr/iiie luscars, 
oiilnancc-drivcVs, «>•••. Tlie t-uom.v -,nt (•' work 
on jhr right of the 11 Hi, nnd constructed an 
advanced Irencli parallel to tho British left 
„.taclt tbi c or four hundred .' .mb diiiani from 
it ; and from this they opened a very ho lire of 
musketry. They also got somo M gum, and 
one of heavier calibre, into tho open !?«««»■ <™ 
tion, from winch they 
enfilade fire. At tho 
Itliin two hundred yards 
ro con tiDually availed 
. hich rendered their 
•dous. 


Biegc-poi 


tho right of tho 
maintained an annoy* 
Custom-house Battery,' 
of the city, th? British 
with a storm of bullc* 
pa sago n. and from the 



men. 


at 




spot extremely ,,f r 
4JC , m. before Body 
.he niutinocp 


allied out | 


from tho Cashmere Gate, and poured f .di a 
volley of muskptrj at thal aired 

a very strong guard of infantry to protect iho 
battery from a closer idiack. Some of the 
enemy's guns, planted - to enfilade the batteries. 
Nos. i lend 2, v ere sb stool ered ordnance 

on the ridge and at the Samee House were va s it 
able effectually to silence them. From another 
quarter, the Selimgurli or old fort, a constant fro 
of shells was kept up, so skilfully pointed as to 
drop with perilous a icuracy uj n throe of the 
brcacliing-batterics. During the actual i . i rc<s 
of the bombardment and assault, only one :i’a uq t 
was made by the enemy to annoy the besiegers in 
the rear; a body of horse crossed tho canal at 
Azadporc (at the junction, bf.thc two renD leading 
from the city and the cantonment), drove in a 
picket of irregular horse, and created some con¬ 
fusion ; but parties of Punjaub and Guide cavflr], 
quickly arriving at tho spot, checked, pursued, and 
dispersed tho intruders. 

Now commenced tho fearful thunder of a can¬ 
nonading. The engineers having finished their 
work, handed it over to the artillerymen, who 
collected around them vast stores of shot and 
shell. It was on the 11th of September that the 
British siege guns may be said to have opened 
their systematic fire, although some had been 
already tested, and others were not quite ic.uly. 
The nine 24-pounfleiy in Major Germ T i 
Battery, * opened the ball,’ to use* the language of 
one of the engineers, and soon showed tlicir'tro* 
mentions power in bringing down huge pjoeea of 
the wall near fiio Oashmero Fasti- u. Therm my's 
guns on that l-aslion attemptc-1 1 > rep 1 - but 
were soon ‘knocked over, and tho Lastim* itself 
rendered untonaldo. Tho w ik waa hot on the 
11 tli, but ii uch hotter on tho li'th, when Battery 
No. 3 opened'its firo, and upwards • •** ' -riv j uii. 
d. ious pieces i ordnance belched forth ruin and 
slaughter on the devoted city. All that i,/• lit. a]] 
the next day and night, until in,- moraine of i: e 
11th, did this cannonading vontmue. v.-jrh s-.an.oh 
an inters al Of . ilcnoa Soldiers like to 
i.oliliovly lusliion, u cli if they suffer -v it. - h 
British did r a fail & given v ord ot v. j , 
enemy; who, though unable to .work a ,n it m 
nuy of tho three bastions that ..ore l<> i s 
assailed, *tuok to their artillery in tile open ground 
which enfiladed tlm right aback - Huy -ot j- t 
to boar through no of tho holes loc.whc l in i 
wall; they sent rockets from one of tin .v m if ' 
towers; aud they poured forth a kuveuf of - 
kctvy from their advanced trench a d r a u 
city walls. Throughout the w.vh .c op. :a:i, N 
here and elsewhere, the cue my wviv iik. v r.feotive 
in artilh y than in infantry, mud K ■ in . :u { ,lrs 
than in tuMiur i»i i<e oilier *wo. 

When it. • i re d. das ui i\*'d - t*«o dr y :a 
which hopvr. omi - . tUiXiUio* and v s, ; 

bib b id b i ll so 1- ng n^soci.vh t L-ii rlh . r;i | 
Wilson made aiiadgcmenti for iho final a amd 
Tli. |’lau of opt-n. ..is v,:, d^aiWt vlk iJ 
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breach ing-batteviea bad brought the | 
uet^works of the city during two or three days’ 
bombarding, by the engineers under Colonel Baird 
Smith, and the artillery under Major Gaitskcll. 
It was known that the forco of shot and shell 
poured against the place had made breaches near 
tho Caahmera and Water Bastions, destroyed the 
defences of those bastions, and knocked down the 
parapets which had afforded shelter to the enemy’s 
musketeers; but wishing to ascertain the exact 
state of matters, the general, on tho night of the 
1 : 3 th, : ent down Lieutenants Medley and Lang on 
the dangerous duty of examining the breach made 
in the city *^all near the Cashmere Bastion ; while 
Lieutenants Greathcd and Home made a similar 
examination of the breach near the Water Bastion. 
Those officers having announced that both breaches 

v. 'ev .• practicable for the entrance of storming- 
pm tic:;, the general resolved that tho next day, the 
Mth of Bcptemher, should be signalised by a 
storming of tho great Mogul stronghold, ne 
ruav l dlc i his forces into columns,* tho exact 
component of which it will be interesting to record 
bore ; and to each column ho prescribed a parti- 
t-uin* l.iiO of duty. The 1st column, of 1000 men, 

w. m 10 assault the main breach, and escalade the 
fiM>o of the Cashmere Bastion, after the heavy siego- 

1 active work; it \ 

f.. be fovt red by a detsiclimont of 1I.M. COth Iliflcs. 
Ti e column, of 8 D 0 men, similarly covered 
by a body of Rifles, was to advance on "the Water 
R ation and carry the breach. TI 10 3d column, 
was to he directed against the Oush- 
m re C:uo, preceded by an explosion-party of 
ci:: incur? under Lieutenants Homo and Salkcld, 
nnd covered by a party of Rifles. Tlic 4 th 
column (strength unrecorded) was to assail the 
enemy’s strong position in tho Kiasengunjo and 
I\ihaiv«.port rnbarbs, with a view both of driving 
m ’hr rebels, and of supporting the main attack 
by forcing an entranco at the Cahool Gate ; for this 
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duty a miscellaneous body of troops, almost wholly 
native, was told off. In addition to the four 
columns, there was a reserve oi 1300 men, covered 
by Rifles, which was to await the result of the 
main attack, and take possession of certain posts 
as soon as the columns entered tho place. No 
more troops were left at camp than were absolutely 
necessary for its protection ; a few convalescents 
of the infantry, and a few troopers and liorsc- 
artillery, were all that could bo spared for this 
duty. Nearly all the pickets were handed over 
to the cavalry to guard. Arrangements were, how¬ 
ever, made to send hack a force as speedily as 
possible to the camp to guard the sick, wounded, 
stores, A'c., which naturally became objects of 
much solicitude to tlio general at such a time. 
Brigadier Grant, with tho bulk of tho cavalry and 
some horse-artillery, moved down to the vicinity 
of No. 1 Battery, to check any attempt that might 
he made by the enemy, after a sortie from tho 
Lahoro or Ajmecr Gates, to attack tho storming 
columns in flank. 

Tho night which closed in the 13th and opened 
the 14tli of September was not one to bo soon 
forgotten by the soldiers of tho siege-army. Few 
of them, officers or men, slept much; their 
thoughts were too intensely directed towards the 
- the morrow, which would end the 
career of so many among their number. At four 
o’clock on tire morning of tho 14th, tho different 
columns forth on their march from the ciinp 
to their re pective places. The first three columns 
were, according to tho programme just cited, (0 
engage in the actual assault on the northern side 
of the city; the heads of those columns wore to 
be kept concealed until the moment for a -aulr 
had arrived; and tho signal for that crisis was to 
be, the advance of tho Rifles to the front, to a,: as 
skirmishers. 

Brigadier Nicholson took the lead. He gave the 
signal; tho Rifles rushed fo the front with a cheer, 
and skirmished along through tho low jungle 
which extended to within fifty yards of the ditch. 
Tho 1 st and id columns, under him: elf and 
Brigadier Jones, eme rged from bohind the K^odscv- 
bagh, and advanced steadily towards tin broach td 
portions of tho wall. Up to this time tho unoiny’s 
guns had wrought little mischief on the column* • 
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cfc storm of bullets met them 
from tho front and both flanks; officers and men 
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a tower betweetHhe Cashmere and 
force Bastions, the Morce itself, and- the Cabool 
Ga<i‘; but the vigorous attempts' they made to 
take the Burn Bastion and the Lahore Gate 
failed, so determined was the resistance opposed to 
them, and so terrible the loss they suffered in 
officers and men. It was in one of tho many 
attacks on the Lahore Gate, when the troops had 
to advaneo along a narrow lane swept by the 
enemy’s grapesliot and musketry, that the bullet 
i fired which laid low tho gallant Nicholson— 
an officer in whom the whole army had reposed 
a full and deep reliance. As far as tlic Cabool 
Gate, the two columns were enabled to maintain 
their conquests ; and they immediately made 
preparations for opening fire from the bastions 
inwards upon the yet unconqucred buildings of tho , 
city—a sand-bag parapet being constructed across 
the gorgo or open rear, of each bastion. 

IVc have now to see what was transpiring in 
another quarter,, on this morning of heroism and 
. slaughter. While tho 1st column was engaged in 
forcing an entrance through tho breach near tho 
Cashmere Bastiou, and the 2d column a similar 
entrance through that near the Water Basiion, the 
3d directed its operations against tho Cashmere 
Gate—through which, it will bo remembered, the 
troops of that column were ter rush al ter t.n explo¬ 
sion-party had blowu in the gate itself. If there 
be any sublimity in bloody warfare, it is manifested 
in the self-devotion with which soldier marches 
steadfastly to a position where ho knows that death 
will he almost certain and immediate. Such 
self-devotion was shown by the little band of 
heroes forming this explosion-party. They had 
to u L ame in broad dayligh >, amid a 

storm of bullets from above, from both flanks, 
and from a wicket in the-gate it. elf; they had 

; ' • f- 

powder clo n e to tho rate, to arrange a train or 
fuse, to firo iho bags, and to take their chance of 
beiug themselves blown up by the explosion. Tho 
gallant men intrusted with this dangcron* duty 
were db filed irk 1 two parties—an ndvazicod and a 
firing party. Tim first consisted of an engineer 
officer, Lieutenant’Home, two non commissioned 
officers Sorgeante Smith and Carmichael, and a 
few native uppers, who carried the powdofdv.gs. 
The firing-party, h! of Liouteuant Salkeld, 
Corpora! Burg, k aud a few uativo sappers. 0« iug 
t„ game dol.iv the two ponies did not sot out for 
at Ludlow Castle until broad 
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were killed while laying the bags; but Lie; icnnnt 
Home only received a blow from a stone thrown 
up by a bullet The perilous duty of laying ire 
bags being completed, the advanced party slipped 
down into the ditch, to make room for the firing- 
party, which then advanced. 4 Lieutenant Salkeld,’ 
said Colonel Baird Smith, in his report of the 
engineering operations of tho day, ‘while endea¬ 
vouring to dire the charge, was slu t through ho 
arm and leg, and handed over the slow match 10 
Corporal Burgess, who fell mortally wounded just 
as lio had successfully accomplished the onerous 
duty. Havildar Tilluh Singh, of the Sikhs, was 
wounded, and Barn loll Sepoy of tho same corps, 
was killed during this part of the operation. The 
demolition being most successful, Lieutenant Home, 
happily not wounded, caused the bugler (lla.v- 
thornc) to sound the regimental call of the 52d, .;s 
the signal for the advancing columns. Fort ring 
that amid the noise of tho as-ault the sounds might 
not be heard, he had the call repeated three thin s, 
whom the troops advanced and carried tho gate¬ 
way with complete success.’ Sergeant Smith bad 
a narrow, escape, from being blown up. Seeing 
Burgess fall, and not knowing the exact result of 
tho gallant fellow’s efforts to fire the train, be 
ran forward; but seeing the train alight, ho had 
just time to throw himself into the ditch before tho 
explosion took place. The perilous nature of this 
kind of duty gave rise to a correspondence in 
public journals, from which a few lines may not 
unsuitably be given in a note.* 

Oolonol Campbell, with ihc 3d column, nflcr 
tho hcioic explosion-party had forced an entry r 
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he city towards tlic Jumma Musjid—a 
enterprise; for the distance was upwards 
of a mile even in a straight line, and mail}’ popu¬ 
lous streets would need to bo traversed. In this 
mu roll he was aided by Sir Theopliilus Metcalfe, a 
member of the Company’s civil service, whose 
house outside Delhi has been so often mentioned, 
and who had been a valuable adviser to the siege- 
ai my during the whole period of its operations on 
the ridge. He knew Delhi well, and was thus 
enabled to render Campbell essential service. 


Conducting the column by a circuitous rofi 
kept it nearly free from opposition until the fine 
street, called the Ckandnco Cliowk, was reached, 
where they took possession cf the Kotwallee. At 
this point, however, the troops began to fall 
rapidly under the muskets of the enemy, and it 
was found to he impracticable to achieve the object 
fondly hoped—the capture of the Jumma Musjid 
itself. . After a gallant struggle, the column fell 
back to the neighbourhood of the English church 
near the Cashmere Gate, where it had the support 



Co&youal BuaoEas, blown tip Cathmcre Gate. 


or tb' rc: i-ve. The colonel at once placed the 52d 
re no:.I in the church, the Kumaon battalion in 
, ki?»n rs house, and the Punjaub infantry in the 
hmi.-rj •>, tho junction of two streets that led from 
the centre of the city to the open space around the 
church. Guns, too, were posted at the last-named 
place, to check the advance of insurgents who 
/■ad begun to treat Campbell as a fleeing and 
defeated officer. He was in one sense defeated; 
rm he had to retreat nearly a mile, and saw his 
v J Loopr. cut up terribly all around him ; never- 
niglitfaJl he had placed himself in a 
J )0 Itluli I fcmi which the enemy could not dislodge 
lnm, and which enabled him to take a prominent 
I 1 - 11 *' in the subsequent operations 

iuitli' r a a support to Colonel Campbell's 3d 
" lump, thnn as. a leading corps, tho reserve now 
' f uncs for notice—its position being indeed denoted 
1.» ; name. Th reserve column, under ttriga- 

1 r 1-onj Cold, had, it will bo remembered, the 
duty of wit* king the result of the main attack, 
*‘U l <»< taking posse-don of certain posts as soon 
11 ' du; * it tirr columns had r flirted an entry into 
tlu* otfy. The rcrervo followed the 3d column 
’’““'Mb the f'aahmctc (bite, having previously 
pWffNl t| kl iSclcKKjli battalion to render service 
' ■/« 1 i.ojb.-_ Loii«flcM at once 
• 1 ) ' ,l * "** K rtf denit of insurgents, and then 

“ v < * «j t mo sis to obtain efficient liold of 


the Water Bastion, tho Cashmere Cate, Skinners 
house, and a large ©amtnanding building called 
Ahmed Ali Khan's house. Skinner’s house, <o- j n 
Indian form, Sikttnricr’s, had at one time been tlio 
residence of Major Skinner, commander of a 
regiment of irregular horse, which had acquired 
much celebrity; the house was large, and presented 
many important advantages for a military fan 
There is yet another portion of the siege-army, 
whose fortune on this 14th of September has to bo 
noticed—namely, that which was placed under tho 
command of Major licid, for a scries of operations 
in the western suburbs of the city. Everything 
hero was under a cloud of disappointment.; the 
operations wore not attended with that .degree of 
success which tho officers and men had fondly 
hoped Captain Dwyer, iu command of the 
Cashmere field-force,, was intrusted with tho 
management of 400 men of that force, and four 
guns; and the object he was to endeavour to 
attain was the safe occupation <>| the Eod.bah 
Serai, in dangerous proximity to tbo garri-. n 
withiu the city. Early in tho morning ho sot out 
JViuii tho camp, finding the road very niffi ufi. 

Ibr art tilery, ho pulled down a portion of string*, 
wall to on ih!o bis : o to get upon the llnhtivlc 
hv'h rod ; the noi*o unfortunately attracted ffi,j 
onomv, v\ ho iiniiicdiufoly sent down. 2000 men to 1 
that j Md. Dv. kept up a firo of urtiDerv for , 
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1:; of an hour; but finding 1 that the 

enemy, instead of being discomfited, were about to 
outflank him, he resolved on a bold advance on 
the Eedglikh. This resolve ho could not cafry 
out; bis troops were widely spread in skirmishing 
order, and could not be collected in column; the 
guns could not be properly moved, for the grass- 
cutters bad taken away the horses. In short, the 
aHcmpt was a total failure,' and the captain was 
compelled to retiro without bis guns. The force 
appears to have been too small, and tho Cash- 
merian troops scarcely equal in soldierly discipline 
to the demands of tho work intrusted to them. 
This attack on tho Eedghak was to have been part 
of a larger enterprise intrusted to Major Reid, 
having in view the conquest of tbo whole western 
suburb of Delhi, and tho command of all outlets 
by the western gates. The major advanced from 
the Subzco Mundce towards the Kisscugunjo 
suburb; but lie found the enemy so numerous and 
strongly posted, and lie met with such a strenuous 
opposition, that his progress was soon checked. 
The gallant Reid himself being struck down 
wounded, as well as many .other officers, Captain 
Muter of the GOth Rifles, and Captain 11. C. 
ft&wrence, political agent with the Cashmere Con¬ 
tingent, felt it necessary promptly to decide on the 
course best to be pursued. They found the different 
detachments, of which the column consisted, so* 
broken and disorganised by the heavy fire of the 
enemy,* that it was impossible to re-form them on 
broken ground, and under a severe firo tho attack 
on the Kisscngunje could not be renewed ; all they 
attempted was to keep tho enemy In check for an 
hour, without losing ground. They waited for a 
reinforcement of artillery, which Reid had sent 
for before being wounded; but these gum, through 
sonic unexplained cause, failed to arrive. Seeing 
the enemy increase ii» force, and fearing for the 
safety of the bat tori v.: below Hindoo KaoV hou*o, 

Il»o officers gave up tin atta ! and retired, 
strengthening (he batteries and theSubv.ee Mundce 
picket. Tic' failure of Captain Dwyer’s alt ws 
greatly increased the difficulty of tho position . for 
the enemy was thereby enabled to advance on the 
fright flank of the main column, endanger its rear, 
and hotly press the Subzco Mundcc picket. Reid, 
Lawrence, Dwyer, Muter—ail were mortified at 
their failure in‘this suburban operation. 

Thus ended the 14th of September, a day oil 
which British authority was partially -restoed in 
the * eitv of the MogoW »ft6& an interregnum of 
ciglitoen weeks. Partial, iudeoJ, vnu «i» y«.i. 
quest; for tlio portion of the city Lc\l bftn «. 
small a ratio to the whole, tlut H>o tn o L )s tou -ftn 
a torrible and sangwnarj ordoal to be «odo 
tlirotmh hflforc tho Kritish lUg a - 1 

.a.tiswitod over I ho conquered city, ihe n-ss, v..u 
'••. ry huge, in relation to the strength of **> 
generally. There fell on .this cut dll, 3 - ‘ 

otmers, \c>2 British troops, and 103 native * r(,0 DS 
k lieu; wlnjc th list of '• oinulcd Comprised c: 
British uflicu 



troops—a total of 1135. "When night closed around 
tlie survivors, thb^laJt and 2d columns bold ail ilie 
towers, bastions, and ramparts from the vicinity tt 
the Cashmere Gato to the Cabool Gate ; the 3d 
column and the reserve held the Cashmere O./.e, 
the English church, Skinners house, the Y\ atcr 
Bastion, Aliined Ali Khan’s house, the college 
gardens, and many buildings and open spots in 
that part of Delhi; while tho 4th column, defif.w u 
in tho western suburbs, bad retreated to the cai >p 
or the ridge. 

Snatching a little occasional repose during the 
night, the besiegers found themselves at dawn on 
the 15th, as wo have said, masters of a part only 
of Delhi; and they prepared for the stern v 
before them. They dragged 'Several mortars into 
position, at various points between the Cashmere 
and Cabool Gates, to shell the heart of the city 
and the imperial palace. A battery, commanding 
the Selimgurh and a part of ihe palace, was h!m 
established in the college gardens; and several 
houses were taken and armed in advance or 
further to tlie south. The enemy, meanwhile, 
kept up a vigorous fire from the Selimgurh and 
the magazine upon the positions occupied by tee 
British, and skirmishing went on at all the 
advanced posts. This, be it understood, was whhin 
the city itself; the British being in command of 
a strip of ground* and buildings just within tbo 
northern wall; while all .the re.-tyvas still in !nc 
bands of the rebels. It \va3 in every w ay a strange 
position -for an army to occupy; tlie city was filled 
with hostile soldiery* who hud the command of an 
immense .array of guns and a vast store of ammu¬ 
nition, and whoso musketry told with fatal offlvl 
from loopholed walls and houses In ali the streets 
within roach? while the besiegers themselves wn» 
separated by a lofty city wall from tJicir >•?. u 
camp. 

The 1 Gtli was marked by .a greater pj. * to s Gum 
tho loth towards a conquest of ihe city. bceaimo 
the newly established batteni -t began te sin w ign., 
of work. The? gu; s in the college yard m hv/inn 
(.Pooled a l.ivueh in tfu> magazine defences, that 
important building wnSstorincfl and taken with a 
loss comparatively slight, by tho Uh;, tho -j.1; 
Punjaub, and the Belooohees.* Outside the eh v. die 
Kiasengnnje suburb was this day evacuated i-\ ,[ u 
enemy, leaving ffw’o guns, which were speedily 
capturi 1’ . dotqchment sent down lfrom Hindoo 
Kao’s house; it was thou found that the? uiemvk 
position bore bad been one of imnum. o Huangih 
and the failure of Mnjor Koidk attack received .t 
ready explanation. 1 

Another day dawned, and wi'uosscd the com- 
mouoenu nt of operation* which placed a further 
lion of tho ciiv in tin bands of tin- conqueror- 
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that point to tho Cabool Gate, com- 
northcast as well as the north side> of 
tho city. This was begun on the 17th, and com¬ 
pleted on the 18th, giving to the British a firm, 
liolil of everything behind a straight line extending 
fi./m the magazine to the Cabool Gate. A bold 
advance xouthward could now be made. Columns 
were cent forth, which captured tho Delhi bank, 
Major Abbott's house, and tho house of Khan 
Mohammed Khan, and mado a near approach 
to the palace and the Ohandnee Chowk. The 
pen can easily record this, but it must leave to 
the imagination of the reader to conceive how 
groat must have been tho peril of soldiers thus 
advancing inch by inch through a crowded city ; 
fie!'.1-artillery was brought to bear against them 
hom almost every street, muskets from almost 
c try house-top and window ; and many a gallant 
fellow was laid low. One great advantage the 
i' <-1*2 U'»w had, w r as in the command of mortars 


h 


; out lroni tho magazine j those were placed 
iu d p' aliens, and employed to shell the 

I*' - 1 ' and the quarters of the town occupied by 
tl.o enemy. It was now that tho insurgents were 
to bo gradually escaping from the palace into 
ti c tout hem parts of the city, and thence through 
the Bouthc vn gates into open country not yet attacked 
by tho British. Over the bridge of boats they could 
nol g«», lor the gun? of the conquerors commanded 
il Or, it may moro correctly be said, the com¬ 
mand of tho bridge of boats enabled the conquerors 
to chock that pas age if they chose j hut General 
V- T i1 n did not make war on women and children, 
or on : uch males as appeared to bo peaceful citi- 
y. i* : he allowed them to depart from the city if 
tmy wiched—which nearly all did, for they feared 
terrible retribution at tho hands of tho British 
soldiery. 

-U er another night within the imperial city, 
tho conquerors achieved further successes on the 
10th. Th >;-y 3 £ 
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G ate, was 


8r,,t fr ““» lho HlryJy conquered Cabool Gate. 

• <- bo cnpjfiy fi-oni another large oxtentof 
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post called the Burn Bastion, situated 
8ido of tho city, close to the Lahore 
urpriseil^aad oapturcd by a detachment 

This 
of wall. 

10 loJlining morning a detachment of cavalry, 
Hk: ridge by way of the Kisscngunjo 
ui.d the Hedghah, found that tho enemy had evacu¬ 
ated a Urge and strong camp long occupied by 
to the Delhi Gate. Lieutenant Hudson 
x po^acssion of it; and a mere glance 
tho quantities of clothing, plunder, and 
i lying around, that tho enemy must 
a very prccipitato flight. Thu cavalry, 
u» city by the Delhi Gate—which, 
Uo Guru till Bastion, had just boon 
lion by the infantry, galloped on to 
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and entered the palace. The enormous building - 
was fouud to be deserted by all but a few fanatics 
and numerous wounded sepoys. 

Thus at length wa3 the great city of Delhi recon¬ 
quered by its former masters; thus again did the 
Feringhcc become paramount over tho Mogul. 
Captain Norman, whose semi-oflicial account of 
the siege has already been adverted to, closed his 
narrative by saying: ‘ It is impossible to conclude 
without alluding to the trials and constancy of the 
troops employed in this arduous siege. Called on 
at the hottest season of the year to take tho field, 
imperfectly equipped, and with the extent of diffi¬ 
culties to be faced very imperfectly known, all felt 
that a crisis had arrived, to meet which every man’s 
cheerful, willing, and heartfelt energies must ho 
put forth to the utmost; and how well this was 
done, those who were with the army kuow and can 
never forget. For the first five weeks every effort 
was required, not indeed to take Delhi, but even to 
hold our own position ; and day after day, for 
hours together, every soldier was under arms 
under a burning sun, and constantly exposed 
to fire. Notwithstanding the daily casualties in 
action, tho numerous deaths by cholera, tho dis¬ 
couraging reports relative to the fidelity of some of 
tho native portions of our own force, the distressing 
accounts from all parts of tho country, tho constant 
arrival of largo reinforcements of mutineers, and 
the apparent impossibility of aid ever reaching in 
sufficient strength to enablo us to tako the place— 
tho courage and confidence of tho army never 
flag^od. And, besides enduring a constant and 
often deadly cannonade, fur more than three 
months, in thirty different combats, our troops 
invariably were successful, always against loir- 
odds, and often opposed to ten times their num¬ 
bers, who had all tho advantages of ground and 
superior artillery/ 

Taking the 30th of May as tho dato when tho 
fiict conflict between the besiegers and defenders 
of Delhi took place, at some distance from Delhi 
itself, the interval of 113 days between that daie 
and tho final capture on tho 20th of September was 
marked by a very largo death-list. It could not bo 
otherwise. Where men were exposed during go 
many days and nights to shells, balls, bullets, 
swords, beat, swamps, fatigue, and disease, tho 
hand of the destruyer must indeed have been 
heavy. And, as in all similar instancec tho 1M of 
wounded was much larger than that of killed. 
The official comprised the names of 40 European 
officers who had cither boon killed in balllo, or 
died from wounds received; and of 110 othern 
whoso wounds bnd not proved fatal. But the 
adjutaufc-goufcrul is seldom accustomed to com* 
those who fall wflb di <ea.nc 
ouiulcd; and thus tho Delhi 
not. include tho names of Uenoj aD 
Barnard, or of any of the numerous 
(< though not wounded before Delhi 
nfthly on ji their death in cohuoction with 
usntlotw for, or conduct of tlu, t 
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M:«i£ibutcd under diftereut. Leadings, the killed 
and wounded amounted -altogether to 3807,'* to 
which were added 30 missing. Of the horses 
there were 186 killed and 378 wounded. Of the 
number of insurgents who fell during the struggle, 
no authentic knowledge could be obtained. 

The official dispatches were nearly silent con¬ 
cerning the proceedings, except military, in the 
interval of six days between the first assault of 
ttio city and the final subjugation, and during 
tho remaining ten days of September. General 
'Wilson, shortly before tho final attack was to bo 
made, issued an address to his soldiers, from which 
a few sentences are. hero given in a note ;f and in 
which, it will be seen, they were instructed to 
give no quarter to the mutineers—that is, make 
no prisoners, but put all armed rebels to death. 
This was attended to; but something more was 
done, something darker and less justifiable. It is 
not customary for soldiers to {-.tab wounded aud 
sick men in an enemy’s army ; but such was done 
at Delhi. The sense of hatred towards the mutin¬ 
ous sepoys was so intense, the recollection of tlio 
atrocities at Cawnporo was so vivid, that vengeance 
took place of every other feeling. Tnc troops did 
that which they would have scorned to do against 
the Russians in the Crimean war—they bayoneted 
men no longer capable of resistance. They refused 
to consider 11 ie rules of honourable warfare 
applicable to black-hearted traitors; their officers 
joined them in this refusal ; and their general’s 
address justified them up to a certain point. If 
the rule laid down by Wilson had boon strictly 
adhered to, there would have been military pre¬ 
cedence to sanction it; but the common soldiers did 
not di riminato in their pa&idu ; and many a dark- 
sKium l inhaoitant of Delhi fell under the bayonet, 
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against whom no charge of complicity with tho 
mutineers could, bo proved. The letters vultien 
home to friends in England, soon after tho bailie, 
and made public, abundantly prove this; the 
soldiem were thirsting for vengeance, ai.J they 
slaked their thirst. Many of tho villagers of India, 
indeed, bore cruel injustice during'that ♦•xtnmnli- 
nary period. Instances frequently came to iudit, 
such as tho following: A revolted regiment or a 
predatory baud would enter a village, dom m i ;.nd 
obtain money, food, and other supplier by tln*cats 
ofvengcanee if tbe demand were not oimphed wuh, 
and then depart; an English corps, enterm/ boon 
afterwards, would line and punish tho villagers 
for having aided the enemy. One thing, lmn v \vr, 
tho British soldici*s did not do; they did not murdtr 
women and children. This humanity, lusfUisn 
justice, or whatever it may heist be c; led, was 
moro than tho natives generally expected : tho 
leaders in the revolt had sedulously di^ominatid 
a rumour that the British would abirc all the 
women, and murder them aud their children, in 
all towns aud stations where mutinies had taken 
place; and under ihc influence of this belief, ma.ty 
of the natives put their wives to death rather 
than expose them da tho apprehended indignities. 
While, at one part of Delhi, the conquerors v if 
the narrators arc to be believed) found Christiau 
women crucified against” the walls in the streets 4 at 
another part, nearly twenty native women wero 
found lying side .by side with their throats cut, 
their husbands having put them *o> death te 
prevent them from foiling into the luiud^ of i!u 
conquerors. 

What other scene of wild licence look 
place within Delhi during th <so excited days 
Vi o may infer from collateral evidence. Tho 
mutineers, quitd as much in love with plunder 
u; with nationality, bad boon wo. to cany 
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■ lie said in hits dispatch : c Thus lias 

^ffid^Hllportant duty committed to this force been 
aqpornplished, aud its object attained. Delhi, the 
focus of rebellion and insurrection, and the scene 
of so much, horrible cruelty, taken and made 
desolate ; the king a prisoner in our hands; and 
the mutineers, notwithstanding their great nume¬ 
rical superiority and their vast resources in ord¬ 
nance, and all the munitions and appliances of 
war, defeated on every occasion of engagement 
with our troops, are now driven with slaughter 
in confusion and dismay from their boasted strong¬ 
hold. Little remains for me to say, but to 

again express my unqualified approbation of the 
conduct and spirit of the whole of the truops, not 
only on this occasion, but during the entire period 

they have bem in the field . For four months 

of the most trying season of the year this force, 
originally very weak in number, has been exposed 
to the repeated and determined attacks of an 
enemy far outnumbering it, and supported by a 
numerous and powerful artillery. The duties 
imposed upon all have been laborious, harassing, 
aiid i 11 c * - "Mit, and notwithstanding heavy losses, 
in action and from disease, havo be&u at all 
timos zealously and cheerfully performed,’ And 
' on the news was known 

at F:dout<a, did Viscount Canning acknowledge 
the heroism, of those who had conquered Delhi* 
it will 1 : seen above that the governor-general 
spoke of tin' ‘ king a prisoner. 1 This must now 
I he explained^ When all hope of retaining Delhi 
tk 1 a tho aged king—who had in effect 
l- 1 u more a puppet in tho hands of ambitious 
leaders than a king, during four months—fled 
from the city, as did nearly all trie members and 
vi:turners of the ouce imperial family. It fell to the 
V ol Captain (afterwards Major) Hodson to capture 
tbi. king and other royal personages. This officer 
was assistant quartermaster-general, and intelli- 
| gen v officer on General Wilson’s staff. Ilis long 
acquaintance as a cavalry officer with Sikhs, 
l ttnp.uhocs, and Afghaus had given him much 
I k,10Wlcd £° of tho native character, and enabled 


him to obtain remarkably minute information 
concerning the movements and intentions of the 
enemy; to insure this, he was invested with 
power to reward or punish in proportion to tlie 
deserts of those who assisted him. It was known 
directly the Cashmere Gate was conquered that 
the exodus of the less warlike inhabitants of 
Delhi was beginning; but not then, nor until six 
days afterwards, could this be stopped, for the 
southern gates were wholly beyond reach of the 
conquerors. Tho imperial palaco was captured, 
and was found nearly empty, on the 20th; and 
on the following day Captain Ilodson learned 
that tho king and his family liad left the city 
with a large force by tho Ajmeer Gate, aud had 
gone to the Kootub, a suburban palace about nine 
miles from Delhi. Hodson urged that a detach¬ 
ment should be sent in pursuit, but Wilson did 
not think he could spare troops for this service. 
While this subject was under consideration, mes¬ 
sengers were coming from tho king, and among 
others Zccnat Mahal, a favourito begum, making 
ridiculous offers on his part, as if lie were still tho 
power paramount —all of which were of course 
rejected. As these offers could not bo accepted ; 
as Wilson could not or would not send a detach¬ 
ment at ouce to defeat or capture the mutinous 
ti ..ops who had departed with the king; and as 
i; was, nevertheless, desirable to have the king's 
i '-- <ii in halo custody—Captain Hod-on received 
permission to promise the aged sovereign his life, 
and exemption fr ni imm aliato povsonal indignity 
if ho would surrender. c * ’ 

Thus armed, Hodson laid his plans. lie started 
with fifty of his own native irregular troopers to 
IIumayoon\s Tomb, about three miles from the 
Kootub. Concealing himself and his men among 
some old buildings close by the gateway of the tomb, 
lie sent his demand up to the palace. After two 
hours of anxious suspense, he received a message 
from the king that he would deliver himself tip 
Captain Ilodson only, and on condition that lie 
repeated with his own lips the pledge of the 
government for his safety. The captain then went 
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THE SIEGE OF DELHI : FINAL OPERATIONS. 



'•miL-iri&f' the middle of the road in front of the 
gateway, and said lie was ready to receive his 
captives and renew the promise. ‘You may pic¬ 
ture to yourself/ said one familiar with the spot, 
Hljc,scene before’that magnificent gateway, with 
the milk-white domes of the tomb towering up 
from within, one white man among a host of 
natives, yet determined to secure his prisoners or 
perish ki the attempt.’ After a time, a procession 


began to arrive frQUi the palace. Threats and 
promises soon did their work; and the king, 
his begum Zcenat Mah and her son Jumma 
Buklifc, were escorted to Delhi. It was a striking 
manifestation of moral power; for there wore 
hundreds or even thousands of retainers in the 
procession, one of whom could by a sh*»t 
have put an end to Hodson’s life ; but he r.'dc at 
the side of the imperial palanquins, and 



undaunted, mid they touched him not. As the city 
was approached, tho follow era and bystanders 
slunk away, being unwilling to confront the 
British troops. The captain rode on a few pace* 
ahead, and ordered the Lahore Gate to bo opened.. 
< AYlio have you there in tho palanquin '/’ asked 
the officer on duty. ‘Only the King of Delhi/ was 
[ho reply. The guard wero all on raptured, and 
wanted to greet Hudson with a cheer; but bo udd 
the king would probably take tho honour to him¬ 
self, Which «as not. deniable. On they rent 
tlirou ii the ouco magnificent hut n--« -Ulrica 
Chan hico Oh. wk; «ft<l the daring captor, at 1.10 
g-(«, of the palace, banded up his royal pwot.e.x 
to tlio civil authorities. r . . . 

Captain UodsOn’s vorlt » nut jot fin win; : 
fliurc were ,ther roembm of tho royal lam y 
'towards whom his attention was directed. 
on the follow ing piornii'g. he started t » avai 1 - 1 - 
self oi htfonn&tilu he obtained colouring t >ru o 


tho princes, who wore known to have been guilty 

of monstrous deeds Which rendered Them w .‘orili\ 

oi instant death, tic wont viih .. hundred of I iV. 

troopers to tho Tomb of Humayoon. when-- . f, c 

princes wore concealed. After non j»t .. 

evidence/ bribing, Threatening, and mam, u Vim ‘ k - 

Hodson secured iris prisoner, and j.cut oll 

with a small escort to *ho city. Euiurim> tho it.mi., 

lie found it filled with .m enormous number .f 

palaro scum and city rabble, mostly armed . hut 

so thoroughly cowed were they by bis a 1 . 

demeanour, that they quietly o!n>ycd hi? oidcr to 

lay down tlitii arms and diy.m Tho caj .p>> ai „; 

lus men then moved warily oft’to the city - and 

at a short distance from Ik gate, he found \ he 

vehicle containing the p i’, a s surrounded b/ a 

mob. who seemed disposed fo vosi* ’ bj 1n Wh- t 

followed must be given in tbu word*, of an ')>' t 

who was iu a position to obtain m oan it. 

tiou * This -vn* no time for hr- , , i 

v 1 unsiiailou or ddlttV. 
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^_^ ashed at once into tlio inid>t—in few but 

encv-'ulic words explained “that these were the 
ho had not only rebelled atiaiti-.t tlie gOveni- 

f b :r had ordered dhd witnessed the massacre 
and shameful exposure of innocent women and 
children ; and that thus therefore the government 
punished such traitors, taken in open resistance ” 

_shooting them down at the word. The effect 

was instantaneous and wonderful. Not another 
hand was raised, not another weapon levelled, 
and the Mohammedans of the troop and some 
in linen tial moulvies among the bystanders ex¬ 
claimed, as if l>y simultaneous impulse: “Well 
an<l rightly done*! Their crime has inet with its 
just penalty. These were they who gave the 
Signal for the death of helpless women and chil¬ 
dren, and outraged decency by the exposure of 
tV ir persons, and now a righteous judgment has 
fallen on them. God is great!” The remaining 
wc.-pons wero then laid down, and the crowd 
and quietly dispersed. The bodies were 
then Landed into the city, and thrown out on the 
nry sp t ".Kro tlio blood of their innocent 
•victims still stained tlio earth. They remained 
tb> t\ till tlid -Mth, when, for sanitary reaions, 
they were removed from the Chibootra in front of 
In KotwnlkO. Tlio effect of this just retribution 
wu.? as miraculous on tlio populace as it was 
deserved by the criminals.’ Thus were put to 
dc^tli Hvo of the old king’s son?, Mir/A Mogul 
]; and ne ither whoso naiuo is doubtful, tog ,thcr 
with Miivks poii. 

What v done to reatoro order in Delhi after 
it« recapturoj who was appointed to command it; 
vlr.t arrangement? wero made for bringing to 
jn i icc iho wretched king who wj3 now a prisoner; 
and what military plan was formed for pursuing 
tin. mutinous regiment® which had escaped from 
the city—will more conveniently be noticed in 
subsequent pages. 

The country did not fail to do honour to those 
wli^ had bei-n concerned in the conquest of the 
inipoiial city. The commander of the siege-army 
wilm of course tbo first to be noticed. Although 
he lmd no Kuropekn reputation, Archdale Wilson 
bad Ectvc«l as an artillery officer nearly forty 
>• mi in India. lie was employed at the siege 
u * lilmitpf to in 1821, and in many other active 
HdfViemi; but his chief duties confined him to the 
artillery dopCfa. It in a curious fafct. that most of 
the puiih employed by him at the siege of Delhi, 
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of the Order of the Bath; and thus the artillery 
officer had risen to the rank of ‘Major-general Sir 
Arclidalc Wilson, K.C.B.* The East India Com¬ 
pany, too, sought to bestow honour—or something 
more solid than honour—on the victorious com¬ 
mander ; the court of proprietors, on the suggestion 
of the court of directors, voted a pension of <£1000 
per auuum to Sir Archdale Wilson, to commence 
from the day when his troops entered Delhi. 

What honours Brigadier Nicholson would have 
earned, had his valuable life been spared, it would 
be useless to surmise. He was an especial favourite 
among the soldiers in the Indian army—more so, 
perhaps, than some whose names arc better known 
to English leaders ; and his death witliinside the 
walls of Delhi was very generally deplored. He had 
not yet attained his 35th year— a very early age at 
which to obtain brigade command, either in the 
Company’s or the Queen’s armies. Nothing but 
the unbounded confidence of Sir John Lawrence 
in the military genius of Nicholson would havo 
justified him in making so young a man, a simple 
regimental captain (brevet-major), brigadier of a 
column destined to fight the rebels all the way 
from the Punjaub to Delhi ; yet even those seniors 
who were superseded by this arrangement felt that 
the duty was intrusted to one equal to its demands. 
Ho had seen hard service during the Afghan and 
Punjaub campaign?, as captain in the 27th Bengal 
nativo infantry; and had, instead of idling bis 
time during a furlough visit 1o England, studied 
the armies and military organisation of continental 
Europe. An officer who served with him during 
the mutiny said: ‘lie had a constitution of iron. 
Tlio day wo marched to Murdan ho was twenty -six 
hours in tho saddle, following up the mutineers.* 
The Queen granted tlio posthumous dignity of 
Knight Commander of tho Bath upon Brigadier- 
general John Nicholson; and as ho was unmarried, 
the East India Company departed from their 
general rule, by bestowing a special grant of £500 
per annum upon his widowed mother, who had in 
earlier years lost another ^on iu tho Company’s 
service. 

One among many civil servants of tho Company 
who fell during tho siege was Hervoy Harris 
Great bed, a member of a family -well known in 
India. After filling various official situations in 
tbo Punjaub, Rajpootana, and Meerut, he became 
chief-commissioner of Delhi, after the foul uumKv 
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Lieutenant Philip Salkcld, of the 
^^DejSgfidTengiuecrs. Ho was the son of a Dorsetshire 
clergyman, and went to India in 1850, in liis 
twentieth year, in the corps of Sappers and Miners, 
lie was employed for four years as an engineer in 
connection with the new works of the graud trunk- 
road, in Upper India; and was then transferred 
to the executive engineers’ department in the Delhi 
division. IIis first taste of war was in relation to 
the mutinies ; ho was engaged in all the operations 
of the siege of Delhi, and was struck down while 
gallantly exploding the Cashmere Gate. lie 
lingered in great pain, and died about the 10th of 
October. The llev. S. (t. Osborne, in a letter 
written soon after the news of Salkeld’s death 
reached England, said : ‘ This young officer has not 
more distinguished himself in his profession by liis 
devotion to his country’s service of his life, Ilian lie 
stands distinguished in the memory of those who 
kuew him for his virtues as a son and brother, 
liis father, a clergyman in Dorsetshire, by a rover:e 
of fortune some years since, was with a largo 
family reduced, I may say, to utter poverty. This, 
his soldier son, supported out of his own profes¬ 
sional income one of his brothers at school, helping 
a sister, obliged to earn her own bread as a gover¬ 
ned, to put another brother to school. Just before 
hi death he had saved a sum of £1000, which was 
in the bank at Delhi, and was therefore lost to him, 
and, more than this, it was lost to the honourable 
purpose to which, as a son and brother, he had 
devoted it. In his native county it has boon deter¬ 
mined to crec a monumeut to his memory by sub¬ 
scription. Cadetships having been given to two of 



his young brothers, it is now wisely resolve 
while the memorial which is to hand A \\n his 
name to posterity in connection with lii; glorious 
death shall be all that is necessary for the purpose, 
overy farthing collected beyond the sum mw.-ary 
for this shall be expended as ho would lia\ c desired, 
for the good of these hi young brothers.’ 

Lieutenant Duncan Homo, another Iwro of the 
Cashmere Gate, was not one of the wounded on 
that perilous occasion; he lived to receive the 
approval of his superior in the engineering uep.ui- 
ment; but his death occurred 6V( thou 

that of his companion in arms, for he was mortally 
wounded on the 1st of October while i igaged with 
an expeditionary force in pursiut yf the fleeing rebel 
It was on that day, a few hours before he rceei. ed 
tlio fatal bullet, that he wftrto a letter to his mo her 
in England; in which, after describing die opera¬ 
tions at the Cashmere Gate, ho said : ‘ I was then 
continually on duty until the king evacuated the 
palace. I had nover more than four hours’ bicep 
iu the twenty-four, and then only by snatches 1 
had also the pleasure of blowing in the gate of the 
palace; luckily no one fired at me, there being so 
few men left bribe palace.’ 

Salkcld and Homo received the ‘Victoria Cross,* 
a much-covctcd honour among the British troop?, 
engaged in the Indian war. As did likewise 
Sergeant Smith, who so boldly risked, yet saved, h.s 
lifo; and also Bugler Hawthorne of lh<- 
who blew his signal-blast in spite of the .si.ot \ 
whistling around him. Poor Sergeant Carmichael 
and Corporal Burgess did not live to share in tlr • 
honour; they fell bullet-pierced. 


























IIKI1E were events that made a 
deeper impression on l ho minds 
of the Knglish public ; • military 
exploits more grand aud compre¬ 
hensive; episodes more fatal, more 
harrowing; trains of operation 
in which well-known heroic lumiOK 
|) nmre frequently found place—but 
H \yk/ there was nothing in tho whole history 
id* the Indian routin' more admirable 
or worthy of study than the defence of 
btftfhntw by Brigadier lnglifl aipl the Britinh 
' ' MU' up with hint in t!io Residency, 
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Nothing hut tho mos* 


obedience, the most untiring watchfulnc.-s, the 
most gentle care of those wlu> from sex or ago 
wero unable to defend theim-clves, the most 
thorough reliance on hims.lf and on those* avuimd 
him, could have enabled that gallant rm>n to bear 
up against lie overwhelming Vii.nl*.! : which 
pr» <1 upon him throughout the months of July, 
August, and September. Ho occupied one cumn* 
of an enormous city, every ether part of which wan 
sv, arming with deadly enerni c . N'» <:< n.pnniou 
could JiaVo bil l, without danger of in t:irit death 
at tho hands of the rebel sopop and tho Llickiinw 
rabble; no friends could mo* our him, seeing ah at 
anything k*^ than a conbi<iera» !c iinlilarv fore# 
w«nd l-avo b»rn cut on' <a«* it reached the gates of 
the Iiosidcoey; 1 •• i" or dnnh no n -'dicinos or 










THE STORY OF THE LUCKNOW RESIDENCY. 



no clothing, no ammunition, iti addition 
to that which was actually within tlic place at the 
beginning of July, could he brought in. Great 
beyond expression were the responsibilities and 
anxieties of one placed in command during eighty- 
seven of such days—but there was also a moral 
grandeur iu the situation, never to be forgotten. 

In former chapters of this work,* much has 
been said concerning Lucknow, its relations towards 
the British government, on the one hand, and the 
court of Oude on the other, and the operations 
which enabled Havelock and Neill to bring a small 
reinforcement to its British garrison towards the 
close of September; but what the garrison did 
and suffered during the three mouths before this 
succour could reach them, has yet to he told. Tlic 
eventful story may 1 • given conveniently ii this 
place, as one among certain intermediate subjects 
between the military operations of Sir Ilenry 
Havelock and those of Sir Colin Campbell. 

Let us endeavour, by recapitulating a few facts, 
to realise in some degree tlic position of the British 
at Lucknow when July commenced. The city is 
a little over fifty miles from Cawnporc —exactly 
fifty to the Alum Bagli, fifty-three to the Residency, 
and fifty-seven to the cantonment. Most of its 
principal buildings, including the Residency, were 
on the right or southwest bank of tlic river Goomtcc. 
There was a cantonment Residency, and also a 
city Residency, at both of which, according to 
bis daily duties, it was the custom of the lamented 
Sir Henry Lawrence to dwell, be fore the troubles 
of the mutiny began ; but it is the city Residency 
which has acquired a notoriety that will never die. 
It is also necessary to bear in mind that the mere 
official mansion called tho Residency boro but a 
small ratio to tho area and tho buildings now 
known to English readers by that name. This 
nnibiguity is not. without its inconvcnicnci j dr it 
denotes a Residency tr/'/oa a Residency. Under¬ 
stand!. ■; tho Residency to moan English Lucknow, 
the part of the oily containing tho offices ..nd 
dwelling* of most of the official English ro.sidt ntH, 

1 1 ii*ti it may be described as an Irregular quadrangle 
a few hundred yards square, jutting out at the north 
corner, and indented or contracted at tho west 
'Within that limit v ere numerous residences and 
other buildings, some miliGry, some political or 
divil f some private. word garrison was applied 
after the defence began, to buildings 
previously been private or official rr 
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side of tlic whole enclosure was nearly parallel 
with the river; and tho north corner was in near 
proximity to an iron bridge carrying a read over 
tlic river to the cantonment. 

How tho British became cooped up within that 
enclosure, the reader already knows; a few voids 
will bring to recollection the facts fully treated in 
the chapters lately cited. We have there scon that 
there wore burnings of bungalows, and cartr: lee 
troubles, as early as April, in tlio cantonment of 
Lucknow ; that on the 3d of May some of the 
native troops became insuboixlinato at the Moosa 
Bagli, a military post three or four miles northwest 
of tho Residency; that the 3d Oude infantry 
broken into fragments by this mutiny and i 
consequence*; that Sir Henry Lawrence sought to 
restore a healthy feeling by munificently rewarding 
certain native soldiers who had remained fa.uiful 
under temptation ; that towards the close of the 
month he attended very sedulously to various 
magazines aq/t military posts in and near tho city . 
that he fortified the Euglisli quarter by placing 
defence-works on and near the wall? by which 
it was already threo-fourths surrounded, and by 
settingup other defences on the remaining fourth 
side; that lie brought all the women and children, 
and all the sick, of the English community, 
into the space thus enclosed and guard-, d ; that 
on tho last two days of the month he bad the 
vexation of seeing most of the native troop# hi 
Lucknow and at the cantonment,' belonging t the 
13tli, 4Stli, and 71st infantry, and the 7th envuh y, 
march off in mutiny towards Seotapoor; an i that 
of the seven hundred who remained behind. ho 
did not know how many he could tru.-tt even h.r 
a single hour. Next, uuder the month of June, 
vo have sc*.n that nearly all the di.stri ts of < Unit* 
fell one by rno into the hands of tho iiiForgoniK, 
increasing at every stage the difficulties ufiirfi 
bc.-cl Sir Henry us civil and military chief oi the 
province; that ho know tlio mutineers v^ro 
approaching Lucknow us a hostile arm r and t 
lie looked around in vain for reinforcements . that 
hr paid off most of the sepoy:. :ill : mk-- 

with him, glad to gut lid of men who?e touhini- 
ance in fidelity could be relied on; that he 
greatly strengthened tlio Residency, and - J ;0 tlio 
Muchco Bhowan, a castellated structure witliv t . r 
of it, formerly inhabited by the d-qx ndunt of 
tlio King of Oude ; that all bis letters and uic&sa i h 
to other places became gradually cut oil, lp 
him without news of the occurrence. in 
p&i-tii of India; that lie stored the RosMoncv 
oix moil Iis’ provisions for a thou and porL,,^ 
as a ii" riiiB of preparing for the worst ; mid dm 
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fency. No European was safe except 
Residency enclosure: and li«>w little 
mMy was found there was miserably shewn on 
the id of the month, when a shell from the insur¬ 
gents wounded the great and good Sir Henry 
Lawrence, causing his death on the 4th, after 
ho had made over the military command of Luck? 
now’ to Brigadier Inglis, and the civil command 
to Major Hanks. 

flic European*, then, become prisoners within 
the walls of the Residency enclosure at Lucknow— 

< dicers, soldiers, revenue-collectors, judges, magis¬ 
trates, chapUins^jnerchants, ladies, children. And 
v. Mi them were such native soldiers and native 
servants as still remained faithful to the British 
4 raj.’ "What was the exact number of persons thus 
thrown into involuntary companionship at the 
beginning of July appears somewhat uncertain; 
but au exact enumeration has been given of those 
who took up their quarters within the Residency 
on the doth of May, when the symptoms of mutiny 
v, ml wed it n lunger safe that the women and 
children should remain in tho city or at the can- 
Uni.ncnt. Th numbor wns 79:..* Tho principal 
I ergons belonging to tha European community at 
Lucknow v. cro the following • Rir Henry Lawrence, 
ehief-comTniiisioner; Captain Hayes, military we¬ 
ary; Major Anderson, chief-engineer; Brigadier 
Ingfls, < mmnimlant of tho garrison: Brigadier 
Handfcomb, commandant of tho Oude hr . 

Crtpt tin Carnegie, provost - marsh al ; Captain 
Bimons. chief artillery officer; Colonel Master, 
7th native cavalry; Colonel Caro and Major Low, 
H.M. 32d foot; M/vjor Bruycrc, 13th native in- 
1 ’;<i rv; Mnj'.r Apthorp, 41st native infantry; 
Coi-mel Palmer and Major Bird, 48th native 
infantry; Colonel Halford, 7lst native infantry.; 
Brigadier Gray, Ondc Irregulars; Mr Gubbins, 
finance commissioner; Mr Ommanoy, judicial 
Mr Cooper, chicf-roorctnry. Soipo 
'tween the 30th of May ami the 4th 
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i few only. Wlion Iho whole of the 

nicer* and private'', had been hastily 
mutiny from the cantonmont to 
y; when nil :hc native troop , who 


remained faithful had'been in’like mannCT^re 7 
moved to tho’ same place ; and when the Muclieo 
Bhowan and all the other buildings in Lucknow 
had been abandoned by the British and their 
adherents—iho-intrenched position at and around 
the Residency became necessarily the home of a 
very much larger number of persons; comprising, 
in addition to the eight, hundred or bo just 
adverted to, many hundred British soldiers, and 
such of tho sepoys as remained ‘ true to their salt.’ 

In one sense, the Europeans were not taken by 
surprise. They had watched the energetic exer¬ 
tions of Sir Henry during tho month of June, in 
which ho exhibited so sagacious a foresight of 
troubles about to come. They had seen him 
accumulate a vast store of provisions; procure 
tents and firewood for the Residency; arm it 
gradually with twenty-four guns and ten mortars; 
order in vast quantities of shot, shell, aud gun¬ 
powder, from the Muchee Bhowan and the maga¬ 
zines; make arrangements for blowing up all tho 
warlike materiel which ho could not bring in ; 
•bury his barrels of powder beneath the earth in 
certain open spots in the cnclpsure ; bury, in liko 
manner, twenty-three lacs of tho Company’s 
money, until more peaceful days should arrive; 
destroy many outlying buildings which commanded 
or overtopped tho Residency ; organise all the 
males in tho place as component elements in a 
• dcft'Vitdvc force; bring in everything useful from 
the cantonment; build up, in front of tho chief 
struct ores in tho enclosure, huge stacks of fire¬ 
wood, covered with earth and pieced for guns; 
bring tho royal jewel* and other valuabh * from 
tho king’s palace into tho Residency for gafoiv;- 
and .disarm—much to their chagrin— the servants 
and dependents of tho late royal family. All this 
the Europeans bad seen the gallant Lawrence 
effect during the live weeks which preceded liis 
doat.li. Of the non-military men suddenly con¬ 
vert; d into soldiers, Captain Anderson sayi: ‘tsir 
Henry Lawrence dceme l it expedient to enrol all 
tin European find Eurasian writers in the public 
cilices as volunteers, and be directed arms and 
ammunition to be served out to them. Soma of 
these men were taken into tbo volunteer cavalry— 
which al£o comprised ofticers civil and military-- 
and tho remainder wore drii cd as infantry. At the 
commencement, when these men were liiof broa d.' 

1 fether, to bo regularly drilled by .^-rgeants lp. m 
Her Majesty’s 321 regiment, th-* ohnuco of ever 
making them act in a body seemed almost hope- 
less. There were men • ' all a-e/, ir»: and 
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THE STORY OF THE LUCKNOW RESIDENCY. 


looking body there sprang up, during the 
d, intrepid, and daring men !’ 

Notwithstanding those preparation -, however, 
the calamity foil upon the inmates too suddenly. 
Tho fatal result of tlio battle of Chinhut compelled 
every one to take refuge within the Residency 
enclosure; even those who had hitherto lived in 
tho city, rushed in, without preparation, many 
leaving nil their property behind them except 
a few trifling articles. No one was, or over could 
he, bitter against Sir Ilonry Lawrence; yet 
were there many criticisms, many expressions »f 
regret, at the policy which led to the battle; and 
it is unquestionable that much of tho misery 
subsequently homo arose from the precipitate 
arrangements rendered inevitable on tho 30th of 
June and tho following day. When they saw the 
rebels march into Lucknow, invest tho Residency, 
set up a howitzer-battery in front of it, and 
loophole the walls of houses for musketry, tho 
Europeans could no longer wait to provide for 
domestic and personal comforts, or even conveni¬ 
ences: they hastened to their prison-house with 
such resources as could ho hastily provided. 

Here, then, was a British community thrown 
n ost unexpectedly into close companionship, 
under circumstances trying to all. It is no wonder 
that some among the number kept diaries of the 

i, the sad dish 

they boro ; nor could there be other than a strong 
yearning on tho part of the English public for a 
perusal of such diaries or narratives. Heuco the 
publication of several small but deeply interesting 
volumes relating to tho defence of Luckflow 
by Mr Ryes, a Calcutta merchant, v. ho happened, 
unluckily for himself, to bo at Lucknow when tho 
troubles began ; another by tho wi.e of no of 
ibo two English chaplains; n third hy Captain 
Anderson; a fourth by a Muff-officer,* Much 
diaries, when o.ed in ill ml ration and correction 
one of another, nro and low-t < vor hr tin t ert 
fc'.oircci of u.: .mulion concerning the inner iifu 
of f Mel.now fluting ib it exlraorfliira v period. 

tho Residoucy 

enclosure for tho first fow days. Thnso who had 
hastened into the placo from oilier spots wore 
endeavouring to find or make something which 
tlu v could call ‘home;’ those who bad boon 
wounded at Chinhut were Bubbl ing in agoi.\ within 
the walls of a building hastily fitted up for them ; 
while the military men looked nnxi uidy around 
at the defences of the place, to see what could 
ho. done to keep the enemy out. When tho officers, 
civil or military, wont on tho roofs of the houses, 
they had tl < mortification cd .u cr ./ the mulu v -vs 
pndually concentrating thrir forces toward* tho 
iiiw. also, that tbo prisoners had 
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escaped from tho jails, to join the ranks oi Th \-o 
who hated ora. any rate opposed tho Eeringhcr-. 

Arrangements had for some time been in pro¬ 
gress, and were now hastily completed, to forthv 
the principal buildings within the 
wo imagine this English Lucknow to be an irre¬ 
gular diamond -shaped enclosure, with the acuto 
angles very nearly north and south ; then it may 
bo said that the south angle was the nearest point 
to the Cawnpore road, and the north anglo the 
ncarost to tho iron bridgo over the Cm mice 
towards the cantonment. Near the sruih point 
was the house of Captain Anderson, slanding in 
tho middlo of a garden or open court surrounded 
by a wall; tbo house was defended by barrioa les, 
and loojdioled for muskovry; while tho garden 
was strengthened by a trench and rows of palisades. 
Next to this house, and communv 
by a bole in tlxe wall, was a newly constructed 
defence-work that received the name of iho Oawn- 
pore Battery, mounted with guns, and intended to 
command some of the houses and streets a ! .uom 
to the Cawnpore road. Mr Dcprafls homo had 
a verandah whjch, for defensive purposes, was 
blocked up with a mud-wall six feet high and (wo 
feet and a half thick; this wall was continued in 
a straight line to that of the next house, and 
carried up to a height of nine feet, with loopholes 
for musketry. Next to, this was a home occupied 
as a school for boys of. the Ma;.’micro CcflY4£,* 
strengthened by a stockade oF beams placed 
before it; and adjacent was a street or road 
defended by stockades, barricades, and a ti onch. 
Further towards the western angle of tbc eiuE :w 
was a building formerly known ns tbo R.i»*oo 
Muuffa or King’s Hospital, but now called fho 
i-VJgado Mess-honpe, havin' a well-pa vd »ui 
loliy terrace wliicli command* 1 v\ * xfcrinr build 
lug railed .To] inn nos’ houoo. Ju (f*i rear wn- n 
parallelogram, divided l y build‘.a i inf.* <\m» 
W|Uiuc:i or court*!, oooapivtl in vanoiiC' *.i\ H l»y 

officers ami their fninilict. Thou cum*' group*! 
of low brick buildings around two quadrangles 
called the Eikh Squares, on the tops of \s)n<U 
erection:: were thrown up to enable tin. It.u.oj *,> 
lire out upon tho town. Separated from the v by 
a narrow lnno van the house of Mr C d.bun, Mio 
financial oommisrionov; the lam* w r l , nil ’. i, j 
bivunl.'lrs; tlm 1 utlihinjffi 
wore strengthened n every way; while u> ( . 4 . 
tremo westom point was a battery formed I v .Mr 
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rfs himself. Then, passing along tins north¬ 
west side were seen in turn the racket-court, 
the slaughter-house, the sheep-pen, and the 
butclier-yard, all near the boundary of the forti¬ 
fied position* and separated one from another by 
wide open spaces;* there was a storehouse for 
11 . 008 a (cut chaff for cattle-food), and a guard¬ 
house for Europeans; and all the buildings were 
loopholed for musketry. In the rear of the Bhoosa 1 
Iritrenchraent, as this post was called, was Mr 
Ommo.ncy’s house, guarded by a deep ditch and 
a cactus-hedge, and provided with two pieces of 
ordnance. North of the slaughter-house a mortar- 
battery was formed. The English church was the 
next important building towards tho north; it 
was speedily converted into a granary; and in the 
church-yard was formed a mortar-battery capable 
of shelling all the portion of the city between it 
and the iron bridge. This church-yard was des¬ 
tined afterwards to present melancholy proofs of 
number of deaths among the English 
diTcndn > of the place. Beyond the church-yard 
was Lieutenant Innes’s house, in dangerous prox¬ 
imity t 'j many buildings held by the rebels, and 
bounded on two sides by a garden; it was a diffi-. 
cult but most important duty to strengthen this 
house ns much as possible. The extreme northern 
part of the whole enclosure, not five hundred 
yards from the iron bridge, was scarcely suscept¬ 
ible of defence in itself; but it was fully protected 
by tho lied an Battery, constructed by Captain 
this was decidedly the best battery in tho 
whole place, commanding a wide sweep of city 
and oouu of the river. Along 

the northeast side, connected at cue end with the 
Redan, was a scries of earthworks, fascines, and 
sand bags, loopholed for musketry, and mounted 
with emit’. A long range of sloping garden-ground 
was turned into a glacis in front of the line of 
intioudiracnt jnsfc named. In the centre of the 
northern half of the whole place was the Residency 
1 per, the official h-une of the chief-commissioner; 
this was a large ami beautiful brick building, which 
was speedily mode to accommodate many hundred 
per.)!,? ajid a* it was on high ground, tho tcrruce- 
rot 'f commanded a view of the whole city — to 
whoever would incur the peril of standing there* 
The hospital, a very large building near the eastern 
; n'<;lu of the '.vholc enclosure, had once been tho 
banquet ing-room for the British resident at tho 
Klug of Glide's court; but it was now occupied as 
a ho pital, a dispensary, officers’ quarters, and a 
It*bor/iton i*.r making fuses and cartridges; it 
w$Uf fUTeudcd by mortar’ and guns in various 
duv 1 i• »TTho Bailee or Bailey guard was near 
! Mio hoanitid lji»t on a lower level: various parts of 
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guard gate, the station of tho sepoys formerly 
guarding the Residency, was unluckily beyond the 
limits of the enclosure, and was productive of 
more harm than good to tbojrafrison ; as a means 
of security, the gateway was* blocked up with 
earth, and defended by guns. Hr Fayrcr’s house, 
south of the, hospital, had a terrace-roof whence 
rifles .were frequently brought to bear on the 
insurgents, and near it a gun or two were placed 
in position. Southward again was the civil 
dispensary; and near this the post-office, a build¬ 
ing which, from its position and construction, was 
one of the most important in the whole place; 
soldiers were barracked in the interior, a shell and 
fuse room was set apart, the engineers made it 
their head-quarters, several families resided in it, 
and guns and mortars were planted in and around 
it. The financial-office, and the house of Mrs 
Sago (mistress of a charity-school), were on the 
southeast side of the enclosure, and were with 
great difficulty brought into a defensive state. The 
judicial office, near Sago’s house, could only be 
protected from an open lane by a wall of fascines 
and earth. The jail, near the Cawnpore Gate, 
was converted into barracks; and* the native 
hospital became a tolerably sheltered place. The 
Begum’s Kothec, or < lady’s bouse’ (formerly 
belonging to a native lady of rank), was in tho 
centre of the whole enclosure ; it comprised many 
buildings, which were a tier wan Is parcelled off 00 
commissariat ptore-rooms, cooking-rooms and 
dwelling for officers 1 families. 

It. will thus be seen that the Residency at Luck¬ 
now, so often mentioned in connection with tho 
history of the mutiny, was a small town rather 
than a single building. But it will also be seen 
that this small town was most dangerously placed, 
in juxtaposition to a large city full of hostile inha¬ 
bitants and revolted sepoys. Before Sir Henry 
Lawrence took it in hand in June, it could bo 
approached and entered from all sides; and at the 
beginning of July only a part of the defeuco-works 
above described were completed. The officers had 
to fi dit and build, to .sutler and work, to watch and 
fortify, day after day. under privation® difficult for 
others to appreciate. Tho various houses, more 
frequently d.'sjgiia'cdby those engage I in 
the siege, did really deserve iliat title in a military 
* sense; for they wero gradually transformed into 
] it tie forts or strongholds, each placed under oiic 
cohnnandcr, and each defended nuloiaitalK again t 
all m lacks from the enemy. To give one a* an 
example of many—Captain Anderson, who hud 
resided at Lucknow, as as?i. (unt-commiaHioncr, 
«*\ or sin. a the annexation of Cade, made his own 
homo one of these -tifiod post -; he had under 
him eighteen men and one subaltern officer, with 
lie withstood asi.-ge, ,lot- 
icm> had nine 9-pcundor guns 
n life 't. J1 c wall of tho ’.onipound 
.v lev die 
i tho shod 
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itcd bamboos, forming a clreavjt-de-frhe. 
truth, a small citadel, and one very 
important for tlio safety of the whole place. 

The siego began on the 1st of July, the clay 
following the disastrous battle of Cliiuhut. It was 
indeed a siege, even more so than that to which Sir 
Hugh Wheeler had been exposed at Oawnporc ; for 
there was not only constant firing of musketry, 
cannon, and mortars, by the mutineers against the 
Residency; but there were also subterranean 
mines or galleries dug from the outer streets under 
the enclosing wall, to blow up the defenders and 
iheir defence-works. At every hour of the day, 
at every corner of tho Residency enclosure, was 
it necessary to keep strict watch. A telegraph, 
worked at the top of one of the buildings, gave 
signals to the officers at the Muchec Bhowan, 
diroc'ing them to blow up that fort, and retire to 
the Residency with the treasure and the guns. 
This was a most perilous enterprise, but under the 
skilful superintendence of Captain Francis and 
Lieutenant Huxhain it succeeded; 210 barrels of 
gunpowder, and *‘00,000 rounds of ammunition, 
v. lkj blown into tho air, to prevent them from 
lling into the- hands of the enemy ; and then tho 
lew <. fliccTf. and -juldicrb marchcd from the Muchco 
Bhowan to the Residency, where they helped to 
strengthen the wofully small number of efficient 
flpUling-men * All this was done b> midnight ou 
the It’. On the 2d, while resting on a couch after 
l;h c diaosting and anxious labours, Sir .Henry 
Lawrence was struck by the shell which took away 
Ins valuable life; for it wa> a day on which ten 
:h<nu<tnd rebels were firing shells, balls, and Imllets 
into or at the Resiliency. Miss Palmer, daughter 
Of Colonel Palmer of tho 48th, had her thigh 
^haltered by a ball which entered one of tho 
buildings; and Mr Ommancy was among the 
n ouudod. On the 3d dire confusion was every- 
e visible; for all felt that their great leader 
die of his wouud: none had yet fully 
he appalling difficulties of their position ; 
were they distracted by family anxieties on the 
hand, and public duty on the other. On the 
descended to the grave; on that 
, Mr G. H. Lawrence, was wounded; 
y, also, ail order or legitimate trade 
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cannon, and a few spadefuls of earth speedily 
covered tho mortal remain of ono whose good 
name was not likely soon to die.* On or about 
the 5th, the enemy seized the building known as 
Johannes’ house, from which they were able to 
keep up a deadly fire of musketry against Ander¬ 
son’s house, the jail barracks, the post-office, and 
the Begum’s Kothee; it was afterwards much 
regretted that this house had not been included 
among those demolished by Sir Henry. On the 
Gth and 7th, the harassing fire continued from 
various points. Some of the blioosa, or chopped 
straw for bullocks’ fqdder, had been left in an ill- 
defended place; it was fired by the enemy, and 
totally consumed, placing in imminent danger a 
powder-magazine at no great distance. Major 
Francis liad both his legs cut off by a cannon-ball, 
wliilo quietly sitting in the mess-room; Mr 
Marshall, $n opium-merchant, was killed, and the 
Rev. Mr Polchampton was wounded, about this 
time. It was a cruel vexation to tho garrison 
to see and feel how much they w'ero suffering 
through the skilful gunnery which the British had 
taught to tho miscreants now in the insurgent 
army. Tho enemy’s artillerymen displayed great 
rapidity, ingenuity, and perseverance, in planting 
batteries in positions totally uulooked^ fdr ; some 
even on house-tops, and others in spkts wli*rc the 
garri: on could not respond to their fire. It was 
more thau suspected that Europeans wero among 
them ; indeed ono reckless member of an otherwise 
v * English family Was rec< gm 
number, bringiug discredit upon brothers and 
cousins who were at that very time gallantly ’ 
serving the Company else where. Many of the 
enemy’s batteries were not more than fifty or a 
huudred yards distant from tlio marginal buildings* 
of the Residency enclosure; the balls knocked 
down pillars and verandahs w ith fearful accuracy. 
Most of tho deaths, however, from ten to twenty 
a day, were caused by mnskc!:-bullets ; the enemy 
had many good marksmen—especially a rob'd 
African, who used his musket with deadly effect 
from Johannes’ house If Sir Homy Lawrence 
liad been h sterner soldier, if he had not boon 
influenced by such considerate feelings fur Ibc 
opinions and prtjndk ..sol others, the British would 
have lost fewer lives than they did in Lucknow. 
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THE STORY OF THE LUCKNOW RESIDENCY. 


\^oyh|ive already said that many of the houses 
around tho Residency were destroyed by orders of 
Sir Henry, to prevent the enemy from converting 
them into strongholds; hut it was afterwards 
known that the military officers under him urged 
the necessity for a still greater demolition. Briga¬ 
dier Inglis, when at a later date he made a military 
report of the siege and tho defence, adverted to 
this point in very decisive language. ‘When the 
blockade commenced,’ he said, ‘only two of our 
batteries were completed, part of the defences were 
yet in an unfinished condition, and the buildings in 
the immediate viciuity, which gave cover to the 
enemy, were only very partially cleared away. 
Indeed, our heaviest losses have been caused by 
the firo from the enemy’s sharpshooters, stationed 
in the adjoining mosques and houses of the native 
nobility, to the necessity of destroying which 
the attention of Sir Henry had been repeatedly 
drawn by the staff of engineers; but his invariable 
reply was: “ Spare the holy places, and private 
property too, as far as possible and we have 
consequently suffered severely from our very 
tenderness \o the religious prejudices and respect 
to the rights of our rebellious citizens and soldiery. 
As so >11 as the enemy had thoroughly completed 
tho investment of the Residency, they occupied 
these houses, Some of which were within 
pistol-shot of our barricades, in immense force, 
and rapidly made loopholes on those sides which 
bore on our post, from which they kept up a 
terri1 1 c and incessant tire day and night.’ 

Tho second week of the siege began, bringing 
with it an augmentation of the troubles already 
bitterly tasted. One day tho Bailey guard would 
bo fiercely attacked, another day the Cawnporo 
Battery, demanding incessant watchfulm on the 
part of the offieeis and men posted at. those out¬ 
works. Brigadier Tnglia sent off letters and 
me.-sages 10 <Ja>uip'»ro and Allahabad; but imno 
reached tle.'*r d- situation, the »je-s< ngors being 
ad intercepted on the way. Ho did not know 
how his missives fared ; ho only knew that 
no aid, no intelligence, readied him, and lie 
measured his resources with an anxious heart. 
Sometimes a few officer, would retire to simlch 
a little rest just before midnight, and then 
would be roused at one or two o’clock in the 
morning by a message that Gubkinss house—-or 
•garrhon/ as most of the houses within tho 
enclosure were now ollcd-or the Ilailcy guard, or 
somo other important post, was cb'Sel) .\.ta !. 

Sleep, food, everything was forgotten at such 
moments, except the one paramount duty of n T , l- 
Jiiw the cuciiiv at tho s»ltu be.! ° I1C ^ a 

rad mudxdcer -..bed forward m such a pd as 
enabled him to shoot Lieutenant Chartton within 
Me the very door of the hurcli. lho acmy 
bomotiinoa fired logs of wood from then uunicii 
find mortars, as if deficient in "hot and shell ; ini 
Bley did not sine ken from thin or any 'tbci cr-e ; 

v r,ent shots which, set the commissioner « bouse 
on fire, •arwing rttcli danger and difficulty in 



extinguishing the flames ; and it became perilous 
for any one within the endo.mrc to he seen for 
an instant by the enemy — so deadly ac 
their marksmen. Once now and then the officers 
with a few men, longing for a dash that would 
inspirit them in the midst of their troubles, would 
astonish the enemy by m 

defences, spiking a gun or two, despatching a few 
of tho rebels, and hastening back to the enclosure. 
Lives being, however, too valuable to he risked 
for advantages so small as these, ihe brigadier 
sought rather to discourage than encourage su h 
acts of heroism. Mr Bryson and Lioutona i 
were among the mnny who fell at thi time. Too 
officers did men’s duty, the civilians <!id military 
duty ; for thero were not hands enough to guard 
properly the numerous threatened point-, ( no 
night all spare hands would be called upon U cover 
with tarpaulin tho bhoosa stacks in the racket- 
court; on another, civilians who nova beforo did 
labourers’ work were colled up to dig cai A and to 
carry sand-bags for batteries or breast-works; < r 
they would' stand sentinels all night in drenching 
rains. And then, perhaps on returning to their 
houses or ‘garrisons' in the morning, they would 
find them untenable by reason of the torrent of balls 
and bullets to which they had been exposed. Tie 
open spots between the several buildings became 
gradually more and more dangerous. ‘ A man 
could not shew his ik>so,’ 'says Captain Anderson* 
‘without hearing the whiz of bull is ck.-n b< hu 
head. The shot, too, came from every iircotion; 
and when a poor fellow had nearly jerked his 
head off his Moulders in making .humble saluta*. 
tioii‘ ; to passing bulk. , ho would have his pittance 
disagreeably changed into a sudden and severe 
contortion of tho whole 1 s ’ v *<• avoid a round 
rhot or shell. So soon as a man left hi* post bu 
had no timo for meditation; Ids d, i•’ n >• i 
to proceed rapidly. In fact, i.- walk •T.w'uas In 
some planes very, very daugcrou- ; and many . 
poor follow was shot, who was too proud * - rim 
past place■ where bullets danced <>n tie- walk 
like a handful of pen so in a frying-pan.* 

Tho third w <\ \ wrived. .\l 
defenders still more distK:”jed and in ’ ■«., c \ ; , fl 

they had hitherto been; for tho ejvn,v t 
moncod firing at tho Brigade Me*--, whuo I r -a 
numbore of ladies and children had taken ivfugo ; 
attacks were thus rtrado on those who could m>* 
defend thcvnsolvos, and tho officers and soldioii; 
found their attention distracted from m. ...swy 
duties at oilier poiuts. Anderson's "horn? hid b\ 
ib!; time becouio so riddled \\»»n >b. \ thru 1. 
h to res we o removed iWm it; end Hoprai’a ' uumj, 
similarly battered by lho fnomy, n bke imunni 
became uninhabitable. Tho building. i\eai* tho 
boundary naturally Buffered mo* 1 • and, as a c <ii- 
soqueiice, tliofri m.arci the ivutn bi'cmae m,. v 
and more crowded with inmates.* Buy by ib<y did 
officers and men woik haul m Ircngthou the 
defences. Mortars ere plat behind tin vim h 

\v,.v|; ti. ,1 k tv;- 
















Residency, -witliin which so many person? were 
domiciled. Nevertheless the attack increased in 
vigour ooite a rapidly as the defence ; for the 
insurgents appear to have received large reinforce¬ 
ment! Their custom was to fire all night, so as to 
afford the garrison no rest, and thus tire them out; 
they so pointed a mortar as to send two shells 
directly into the Residency itself; they commenced 
a new battery, to bear upon Gubbins’s house ; their 
cannon-ball?—of which there were indications of 
n new supply—fell upon and into Fayrer’s and 
Gubbins’s houses, the post-office and the Brigade 
Mess ; a shot hurst through a room in which 
I many of the principal officers were breakfasting; 
a mine was sprung inside the Water Gate, 
intended to blow* np the Redan Battery ; and 
at the- same time vigorous attacks were made 
I with guns and musketry on almost every part 
of the enclosure, as if to bewilder the garrison 
with cradling onslaughts on every side. The 
pen cannot describe the state of incessant anxiety 
into which these daily proceedings threw the 
forlorn inmates of the place: no one could look 
forward to' a night of sleep after a harassing 
j day : lor the booming of cannon, and the antici¬ 
pated visit of a cannon-ball or a nufttSf■ mkII. 
drove away sloop from most eyelids. It was on 
flu 20th that the specially vigorous attack, just 
adverted to, was made; so general and energetic, 
tint it almost partook of the character of a storm¬ 
ing or assault of a beleaguered city. Nothing but 
the most untiring assiduity could have saved the 
gnrri-on from de.dructiou. Every one who could 
handle a musket or load a cannon, did so ; others 
helped to construct stockades and earthen barriers, 
and even many of the sick and wounded rose from 
their pallets, staggered along to the points most 
at treked, sought to aid in the general cause, and in 
I some instances dropped dead while so doing. 
Almost every building was the object of a 
distinct attack. The ltedan Battery was for¬ 
tunately not blown np, the enemy having mis¬ 
calculated the distance of their mine; but the 
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house, the houses near the Cawnpore Battery—all 
were attacked with vigour, but every attack was 
repelled. 

When the muster-roll was called after these 
exciting scenes, it was found that many valuable 
lives had been lost. Yet is it truly remarkable 
that less than thirty persons of all classes in the 
garrison were killed or -wounded on the 20th. No 
officer was killed; among the wounded were 
Captains Lowe and Forbes, Lieutenants Edmon- 
stone and M‘Farlane, and Adjutant Smith. Mr 
Rees asserts that the loss of the enemy, during 
seven hours of incessant fighting, could hardly 
have been less than a thousand men. It -was the 
grape-shot poured forth from the garrison that 
worked this terrible destruction. The -week had 
been attended with its usual list of isolated losses 
within the enclosure. On one day Lieutenant 
Lester was killed; on another, Lieutenants Bryco 
and O’Brien were wounded; and on another, 
Lieutenant Harmer was laid low. 

The arrival of the fourth week of the siego 
found Brigadier Inglis and his companions stout 
in heart, but yet depressed in spirits ; proud of 
what they had achieved on the 20th, but fearful 
that many more such dangers would beset them. 
The detachment of the 32d foot was that on which 
Inglis most relied in a military point of view, and 
in that the casualties had been ISO in three weeks. 

He had sent out repeated messengers, but had 
hitherto obtained not a word of uews from any 
quarter; shut out from tho world of India, he ; 
knew of nothing hut liis^own care* and respon- i 
sibilitics. On the 23d, however, a gleam of joy 
shot through the garrison; a messenger, amid 1 
imminent peril, had been to Cawnpore, and brought 
back news of Havelock’s victories in the Doab. 
Inglis immediately scut him off again, with an 
urgent request to the gallant general to advance 
with his column to Lucknow aa quickly as possible. 
The English residents began to count the days that 
must elapse before Havelock could arrive —a hope¬ 
ful tiling at the time, but bitterly disappointing 
afterwards ; for they knew not how or why it was 
that succour did not arrive. Whatever might l>e 
the hopes or fears for the future, there was an j 
ever-present danger which demanded daily and • 
hourly attention. Although mortified by their luto | 
defeat, the enemy did not on i!iit account give j 
up their attacks. Ou narrowly watching, the | 
engineers detected the icnemy forming n mine j 
beneath the ground from Johannes house to tbo 
Sikh Square and the Brigade Mess; they could 
hear tli'' miners at their subterraneous -work, and I 
they did what military engineers are accustomed 
t • in such cases — run out a countermine, and 
destroy the enemy’s handiwork by an ox ploy ion. 
Above grouml iho i-tlack wis maintained chiefly I 
b v artillery, tlu- hurling.ol halls, rhdli, rhrai.n \ 
nii'l (1 1 .- o iibomitmU' compound* of pitcliv ami 
■ 

‘ »linl oofs.' Tin - broakf.o t tablv 01 the officer* at | 

tho’V.W ' o- - a* on.: morning visited l v an j 
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ttfipTjw^bfesome Johannes’ house ; stockades and 
traverses were made, to screen the entrance to the 
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s!u*u, which, fell on it without explod- 
Tngr^On the 25th a letter arrived from Colonel 
Tytlcr at Cawnpore, the first received from any 
quarter throughout July; for the former messenger 
had brought rumours concerning Havelock, not a 
letter or a message. Great was the joy at learning 
that Havelock intended to advance to Lucknow; 
and Inglis at once sent off to him a plan of the 
city, to aid liis proceedings— offering the messenger 
live thousand rupees if he safely brought hack an 
answer. An anxious time indeed was it for all, 
and well might they look out for succour. Major 
Ranks, the civil commissioner appointed by Sir 
Henry Lawrence, was shot dead while recon¬ 
noitring from the top of an outhouse ; lie was an 
officer who had served nearly thirty years in India, 
aud who, both as a soldier and a linguist, had 
won a good name. Dr Brydon was wounded ; the 
Rev. Mr Poleliampton was killed, as were Lieu¬ 
tenants Lewin, Shepherd, and Archer, and many 
others whose lives were valuable, not only to their 
families, but to all in the garrison. The death of 
Major Banks increased the cares and responsibilities 
of Brigadier Inglis, who, now that there was no 
chief-commissioner, felt the necessity of placing the 
whole community under strict military-garrison 
rules. 

In the official dispatch afterwards prepared by 
Ingli^ full justice was done to the ingenuity and 
perseverance of the besiegers. Speaking of the 
large guns placed in batteries on every side of the 
enclosure, he said : 4 These were planted all round 
our post at small distances, some being actually 
w ithin fifty yards of our defences, but in places 
whore our own heavy guns could not reply to 
them ; while the perseverance and ingenuity of 
the enemy in erecting barrioadoa in front of %ud 
around their gmi?, in a very short time rendered 
all attempts t<- silence them by muskotry entirety 
unavailing. Neither could they be effi-etualty 
silenced by hell?, by reason of their extreme 
proximity to our position, ami because, moreover, 
the euumy had recourse to digging very narrow 
trenches about eight ieot in depth in i\ ir of each 
gun, in which (ho men lay while our .shells were 
hying, and which so ikkdually ooaocalod them, 
oven while working the gun, that our baffled 
sharpshooters could only see their hands while in 
the act of loading.’ 

And now, the reader may ask, wh were the 
ladies and children doing during this terrible 
month of July ; and liow did the officers and men 
fare in their domestic and personal matters? It 
is a i-.ul tale, full of trouble and misery; and yet 
it is a heroic tide. No one flinched, no one 
dreamed for an instant < f succumbing to the 
elien iv. It must be renumbered, as a beginning 
of all 11 k privations, that the Emvpcaus went into 
the 1{. • idviu’V • cry scantily supplied with personal 
nee.. paries. When the cantonment was burned 
during the mutiny of the 31st- of May* much pro¬ 
perty bt longin to the officers was 
^hou every one mimed in for J 


droved; mu 
fficltcr after tin 


disastrous 30th of Juno, no time was allowed for 
making purchases in the city, or bringing in pro 
perty from bungalows or storehouses outside the 
official stronghold. Hence every cue w as driven to 
make the best of such commodities as had been 
secured by the last day of June. Even during the 
greater part of that month the troubles were many; 
the enclosure Residency was full of officers aud mi n, 
all hard at work ; the heat was excessive; cholera, 
dysentery, and small-pox were at their deadly 
work; the church being lull of grain, those who 
sought religious aid in time of need met for divine 
service in any available spot; most of the native 
servants ran away when the troubles began ; and 
many of them ended their service by robbing 
their master's. 

How July opened for the BrHi.di, may family 
be imagined. The commissariat chief was ill ; no 
one could promptly organise that office under the 
sudden emergency ; the food and draught 1 ullocl s, 
unattended to, roamed about the place ; and nianv 
of them were shot, or tumbled into wells. Terrible 
work was it for the officers to bury the killed 
bullocks, lest their decaying carcasses should taint 
the air in excessively hot weather. Some of the 
artillery horses were driven mad for want of food 
aud water. Day after day, after working hard in 
the trenches, the officers had to employ therm elves 
at night in burying dead bullocks and horses— 
officers, be it understood ; fur the men were all, 
employed as sentries or in other duties. It was 
not until after many days tha; they ooul i turn out 
of the enclosure all the spare horses, and secure mo 
rest. As the heat continued, and as tin* dead 1 ;J. : s 
of animals increased in number, tho .stench berame 
overpowering, and was one of the greatest griev¬ 
ances to which the garrison were exposed; tit' 
temperature at night was often Jess p .mnth home 
than that by day, aud the ollk er.-: and u < i: wore 
troubled by painful boils. Even when wvt u.v. 
occurred, matters were not much unproved ; mr 
die hot vn pairs from stagnant pools engendered 
fever, cholera, dysentery, and dianluca. The 
children died rapidly, aud the ho pital 1 ■■ i is 
always full; the rick and wounded Could u t i h j 
carried to upper apaitm&U, because tin clients 
-hot and shell rendered all such pluces untenable. 
Tho officers wero put on lialf-rm i< . oarlv la , T - 
month ; and even those ratious they in many 
had to cook for lhem$#lves,owing to the disappear* 
aiibo of the nauvo servants. Tho 1 iv Ibh 1 ;4 
suffered unnumbered privations and incouvcaieneos. 
The clergyman’s wife, in her friary, told of the vert 
firsl day of the siege in tin -\j words ; ‘No fomier 
was the first gun fired, than the ladies and i ki\lj\ a 
—congregated iu large numbers in Dr Fayu-i-’a 
house—wore all hurried down stair-? into an under 
ground room called tho lye Khana, damn 

gloomy a a vault, and excessively dirty 
lure v,e. sat all day, hvlir. • too mUr ruble. anxv is 
and tom lied to sc dy, tho gemh ivl-i. ooesuflon-il]' 
rnfing down to venture u- and tell ns how tiling 
joing on. - w;is nearly all the dm in 
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where the scene was terrible; the 
placebo crow de l with wounded and dying men 
that there wa; no room to pass between them, and 
everything in state of indescribable misery, dis¬ 
comfort, au«l confusion. 7 In the preceding month 
if had been aliardship f r tlio ladies to be deprived 
of the luxuries of Anglo-Indian life; but they were 
now driven to measure comforts by a different 
standard. They were called upon to sweep tlieir 
own rooms, draw water from the wells, wash 
their <y.vn clot lies, and perform all the menial 
duties of a household; while their husbands or 
fathers were cramped up in little outhouses or 
stable or an might afford temporary 

shelter at night. When food became scanty and 
disc i c prevalent, these troubles were of course 
augmented, and difference of rank became almost 
obliterated where all had to suffer alike. Many 
families were huddled together in one large room, 
and all privacy was destroyed. The sick and 
wounded wore, as may be supposed, in sad plight; 
ibv, kind ay the rest were, there were too many 
hnrucbing duties to permit them to help adequately 
tho.c who \v rcak to help thomselvcs. 

0*0 r, u ■ and men wore lyii. about in tho hospital 
rooms, covered with blood and often with vermin ; 
tho HhoLcw or washermen, were too weak-handed 
fur the preservation of cleanliness, and few of the 
British had the luxury of a el 
windows being kept closed ami barricaded, to 
prevent ihe entrance of hhot from without, tho 
pc (iloutial atmosphere carried off almo.-t as many 
un! climates rs the cbk. ay’s mh^ilcs The writer 
uf the LaJJ* Diary , whose narrative is seldom 
reliavod by one gleam of cheerfulness, departs 
fr *m her habitual sadness when describing the 
mode in *liicli eleven ladies and seven children 
1 t on the floor in tho- Tye Khana or cellar, 

* fitting into each other like bits into a puzzle.’ 
Cliair3 being few in number, most of the ladies 
sat on tho fiotfr, and at meal-times placed their 
plates on their knees. Tho cellar being perfectly 
diuv candles wore lighted at meal-timea. Tho 
reaiun lor keeping to many persona in this 
aubtorraxicau abode was to Risen the chance of 
thch being shot in any upper apartment. Of 
on< torment, tho flics, every person complained 
1 illcrJy who was shut up in the Residency 
enclosure ou iboM fearfully hot days. Mr Rees 
I wiy« ; ‘They daily faoreaued to such >m extent that 
wo at I,u;t. begun to fool life irksome, more on their 
than from unv other of our numerous 
iblet. lu the day, flioi; at night, morquitocu. 
the latter were bearable ; tU former iulolor- 
Lu know had always been noted for its 
but at no time bad they boon known to bo 
The mass of putrid mutter that 
tu <i»vu nuUto, tbo rums tho comm is 
the hospital, htwl attracted those 
merodible mimbcrc Tho EfOpUanK 
dldy have been nion* moled* d thtm 
♦hi 1 •• Tlmy /urn- I in millioni 
•o t ’ daily hot no hmidrotln uf thou 



sands into the air, this seemed to mako no diminu¬ 
tion in their numbers; the ground was still black 
with them, and the tables were literally covered 
with these curbed flies. We could not sleep in the 
day on account of them. AVc could scarcely cat. 
Our beef, of which we got a tolerably small 
quantity every day, was usually studded with 
them ; and when I ate my miserable boiled lentil- 
soup and unleavened bread, a number of scamps 
flew into my mouth, or tumbled into and floated 
about in my plate.’ 

Let us proceed, and watch the military operations 
of tho month of August. 

Tho fifth week of the siege opened with the 
same scones as before, deepened in intensity. Tho 
enemy, it is true, did not attack with more vigour, 
but the defenders were gradually weakened in 
every one of their resources—except courage, and 
the resolution to bear all rather than yield to the 
enemy. Colonel Tytler’s letter had afforded hope 
that the relieving column under Havelock would 
arrive at Luckuow before the end of July; but 
when the 30tli and 31st had passed, and tlie 1st 
and 2d of August had passed also, then were their 
hopes cruelly dashed. It required all the energy 
of Brigadier luglis to keep up tho spirits of himself 
and his companions under tho disappointment, 
nc did not know, and was destined to remain for 
some time in iguorauce, that Havelock had Leon 
forced to return to Cawnpore, owing to tho losses 
suffered by liu» heroic little band. About the 
beginning of tbo month, great numbers of addi- 
i rebel sepoys * '.ncknow, increasing 

the phalanx opposed to the British. They began 
a new mine ha and another near 

the Brigade Mess, in which many of the ladie 3 
and children were sheltered ; and it required all 
the activity of the officers to frustrate theso under¬ 
ground enemies. The rebels planted a 24-pounder 
near the iron bridge, to batter the church and tho 
Residency. On one day a shell burst in a room of 
the Begum’s Kothee, where Lieutenant James and 
Mr Lawrence were ill in bed, but without injuring 
them; and on another a soldier was shot dead 
by a cannon-ball in the very centre room of tho 
hospital. Inglis tried, but tried in vain, to get 
anyone to tnke a letter, even so small as t-o go into 
a quill, to Havelock; tho erdorprl - was so potiffu.-, 
that the offer of a great reward fell orle.... 
Thus reduced to his ov/u resources, he began 
anxiously to count up hia stores and supplies; he 
protected Iho powder-magazine with heavy 1 eanu, 
laden with a great ♦hicku*. : of earth ; and lio gut 
tbo civilians to labour id ho earthworks, and to 
watch tlie 1 altcrics, lor nearly all Ini engineers 
wove ill. Ono cui'-dnc' i* ofheor. t.uplain Initial, 
w,x* hiij) ily’*pnmH'rom ilh.c ’ loiiy.-r than m 
of the (itlien j ana ho lid uurod unremittingly and 
most ruilfully to MAh’ the enomyV mining by 
comma mining • he organised a I dy of ftiij pen 
from „ iv hnmbbr nv b r oi .he gnrrii m, 
and 1- i i:«. 1 wr.y • novln* lid m. dry duly nt night 
l(> buna, R, and iv: ii.f»»vm«!Rn Colson ,/ any 






















sounds that denoted the driving of 
galleries or mines by the enemy. One of tlie 
ladies, Mrs Dorm, was among the number who 
this week fell from the shots of the enemy. An 
event of this kind was peculiarly distressing to 
all; an officer learns to bravo death, but he is 
inexpressibly saddened when ho sees tender women 
falling near him by bullets. 

The sixth week arrived. The brigadier, by 
redoubling liK offers, did at length succeed in 
obtaining tlie aid of a native, who started on the 
dangerous duty of conveying a small note to 
General Havelock at Cawnpore. This done, he 
renewed his anxious superintendence of matters 
within the enclosure. The enemy mounted on 
the top of Johannes’ house, and thence kept up a 
very annoying tire on the Brigade Mess. They 
also recommenced mining near the Redan. On the 
8th of August the garrison could hear and see 
much marching and countermarching of troops 
within the city, without being able to divine its 
cause; they fondly hoped, when the booming of 
guru was heard, that Havelock was approaching. 
Tliis hope was, however, speedily and bitterly 
dashed ; for on tlie following day a great force 
of rebels was seen to approach from the direction 
of the cantonment, cro? tho river, and join the 
main body of tho insurgents within Lucknow. 
This was a bad omen, for it prefigured an increase 
in the number, frequency, and varieties of attack. 
On tho 10th the enemy succeeded in exploding 
one of thoir mines opposite Johannes’ house ; 
it blew up sixty feet of palisades and earthen 
defences. Under cover of this surprise, and of 
a tremendous firing of guns, tho enemy pushed 
forward into all tho buildings near tin Cawn- 
poro Battery and Johannes’ house; but they 
encountered : > steady and determined .t re t :-c- 
they were beaten at all points. Near 
r:c loo, they fire 1 another mine, which 
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advanced in perfect order, and u fev of the enemy 
camo on with the utmost determination ; but they 
were met with such a withering flank-fire of mus¬ 
ketry from the officers and men holding the top of 
the Brigade Mess, that they beat a speedy retreat, 
leaving tlie more adventurous oi their numbers 
lying on the crest of the breach. "While this oper¬ 
ation was going on. another large body advanced 
on tho Cawnpore Battery, and succeeded in loaning 
themselves for a few minutes in the ditch. They 
were, however, dislodged by liand-grenadcs. At 
Captain Anderson’s post, they also came .boldly 
forward with scaling-ladders, which they planted 
against tho wall; but here, as elsewhere, they .. e:e 
met with the most indomitable resolution j and 
the leaders being slain, the rest fled* leaving the 
ladders, and retreated to their battories and 
loopholed defences, whence they kept up for the 
rest of the day an unusually heavy cannonade 
and musketry fire.’ All the attacks, it is true, 
were frustrated, but only by fearful labour on 
tho part of the defenders; overy man was worn 
down by exhaustion on this terrible day, A 
message or rather a rumour was received, 
obscure in its purport, but conveying the im¬ 
pression that Havelock had been baiHed in his 
attempt to reach' Lucknow: nows that produced 
very great despondency in tho garrison, among 
those who had become sick at heart a. we)I as in 
body. When a cannon-ball rushed along and 
demolished the verandah of tbc Residency or 
chief-commissioner’s house, it could not do loss 
than add to the trepidation of tho numerous 
families domiciled within the wall- of that build 
ing, already brought into u state of nervous agita¬ 
tion by tlie incessant noises and dangers. Death 
and wounds wore as rifo as ever during this week. 
A shot broke tho leg of Kn. igu Studdv while 
breakfasting in the Residency; Uaptum " ifcrnan 
m os wounded ; Lieutonant Rryoo died < i' u .• un.l 
received some day.* earlier; Major Anderson, ] i. 
engineer, died of dysentery and over-far ii\ bri.i;,- 
ing grief to the wholo garrison for tin 1. . ,i 

most vahiahlo and intrepid officer. Those w\<:-c 
tho chief numes • tlio-e of lmmbVr rank who Ic II 
to riso no more were too many to be <>rtv filly 
recorded; they were hastily buried in ilio churcV 
yard, and aeon driven from 'ho memories el* those 
who had no time to dwoll on |ho ptM 

Up to tho day when tho seventh v. ..A of 
sie^o opened, there bad hccu twenty lcl o i <*ni IV*r 
succour, lirat by bir Henry Lawrence, an l i’uu h\ 
Brigad ier Inglis; and to oir 
reived. 
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made on the Cawnpore Battery, that all 
^thSfenders wore forced, to shield themselves 
from the halls and bullets—still remaining at hand, 
ho we ’or, in case a closer assault were attempted. 
It being found, too, that a mine was being run by 
the enemy in the direction of Sago’s house, some 
of the officers made a daring sortie to examine this 
mine, much to their own periL Then commenced, 
as before, a system of countermining, each party 
of miners being able to hear the other working in 
an adjoining gallery ; it became a struggle which 
should blow the other up; the British succeeded, 
and shattered all the works of the enemy at that 
spot. Nothing in the whole progress of the siege 
was more extraordinary than this perpetual min¬ 
ing and countermining. "While the infantry and 
arid!cry on both sides were at their usual deadly 
work in the open air, the Sappers aud Miners were 
converting the ground beneath into a honey¬ 
comb of dark galleries and passages—the enemy 
attempting to blow up the dcfcnce-works, and the 
defenders attempting to anticipate this by blow¬ 
ing up the enemy. Whenever the firing by the 
TMitiin riii iackened in auy material degree, the 
defenders tool: advantage of the opportunity to 
miui'j i.c y sand-bags fur batteries and earthworks, 
in dace of the old -ncs which had been destroyed! 
in • 10th of August was a white day within tlie 
enclosure; wo burial t •/ plane. It was also 
rendered notable by the receipt of a letter from 
Central Havelock — a letter telling of inability to 
adore present succour, and therefore a mournful 
loiter; but mi it was better than none, seeing 
Uiat it pointed out to all tlie necessity for con¬ 
tinued exertions in the common cause. Now 
oame the time when a great increase of disoora- 
fbri. va iu si re for the numerous persons who 
had 1 ecu accommodated in the Residency, the 
official house of tlie chief-commissioner. The 
building had been so shaken by shells and balls 
that it was no longer secure; and the inmates 
n 11 e removed to other quarters. On the 18th a 
1 nble commotion took place; the enemy ex¬ 
ploded a mine under the Sikh Square or barrack, 
and made a breach of thirty feet in the defenco- 
boimdai-y oi the enclosure. Instantly all hands 
were tit to work; loxcs, plank, ; doors, beams, 
u brought from various quarters to stop up the 
n' d V) »»hilo muskets and pistols were brought, to 
b»'ar upon the assailant . Not only did the gallant 
kffi'ws within tlio enclosure repel the enemy, 
but they in • \ a sortie, and blow up some of 
tho exterior buildings which were in inconvoi ient 
. By the explowon on this day, Captain 
Lie at * nant Meet-ham, and other officers and 
Hu'ii. were hurled into tlie air, but with less serious 
“ s " 1 . * in might have been expected; several, 

howui-ur, worv suflueated by the debris which fell 
'!"» th ui. 

By tin- ijdiih \u k the garrison Imd become 
tl iu-oustomed to Imllebt and half . 

*at la, Umngb alwar.i in iuiseiy of rorno kind or 
0 1 lv l ' 1 i of file irnr. 1m l been rend red 


so thoroughly familiar to them, through every 
day and night’s experience, that it was a matter 
of course to hear missiles whiz past the ear. 
Mr Rees, speaking of his daily movements from 
building to building in the enclosure, says : ‘At one 
time a bullet passed through my liat ; at another 
I escaped being shot dead by one of the enemy’s 
best riflemen, by an unfortunate soldier passing 
unexpectedly before me, and receiving tho wound 
through the temples instead ; at another I moved 
off from a place where in less than a twinkling of 
an eye afterwards a musket-bullet stuck in the 
wall ; at another, again, I was covered with dust 
and pieces of brick by a round-shot that struck 
the wall not two inches away from me; at 
another, again, a shell burst a couple of yards 
away from me, killing an old woman, and 
wounding a native boy and a native cook.’ Every 
day was marked by some vicissitudes. On the 
20th, the enemy opened a tremendous cannon¬ 
ading, which knocked down a guard-room over 
the Mess-house, and lessened the number of 
places from which the garrison could obtain 
a look-out. The enemy were also on that 
day detected in the attempt to run new mines 
under the Gawnpore Battery and the Bailey 
gu ; ud. This led to a brilliant sortie, headed by 
Captain M'Cabe and Lieutenant Browne, which 
ii all ini noi .lily ill the spiking of two of tlio 

’ blown ■ up of 
j Johannes house, which had been such a perpetual 
source of anuoyauce to tho garrison. It was one 
of the best day’s work yet accomplished, and 
cheered tho poor, liard-w^ ked fellows for a time. 
Vet they had enough to trouble them; tlie Cawii- 
pore and Redan batteries wore almost knocked 
pieces, and needed constant repair; the judicial 
office became so riddled with shot that the women 
aud children had io be removed from it; the 
enemy’s sharpshooters were deadly accurate in 
their aim; their miners began new mines as 
fast as tlio old ones were destroyed or rendered 
innoxious ; and Inglis’s little baud was rapidly 
thinning. 

Another rived, the last in August, and 

the ninth of this perilous life in the fortified 
enclosure. '< lie days exhibited variations in the 
degree of danger, but not one really bright gleam 
cheered the hearts of the garrison. An ,advantage 
had been gained by tho successful mining and 
blowing up of Johannes’ house, once the rotsidence 
of a mci-Liniut of that name; it nud been a ]-,. t 
from which au African eunuch belonging to the 
lato King’s court had kept up a most fatal ami 
accurate fire into tbo enclosure, bringing down 
more Europeans than any other person in the 
ouemy’s ranks. An advantage was thus gained, 
if is certain; but there were mb- vies in ahiind- 
anco in other quarieia. Cv.bbim- hou;.'. had 
boo.»n)0 F<> idiot-riddled, tha tho lad: s and chil¬ 
dren dumb lied H ero w,*-o too much imperiled 
to remain . nan they were removed to other 
hmldiue,."; adding to tlu number oi inmates in 
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«^«tfrcady sadly overcrowded. Among 1 tlic 
desertions .frequently 
took place; a fact at which no one could reason¬ 
ably be surprised, but which nevertheless greatly 
added to the labours of those on whom devolved 
the defence of the place* Distressingly severe as 
those labours had all along been, they were now 
doubly so; for the enemy erected a new battery 


opposite the Dailey guard, and commenced new 
mines in all directions. As the defenders could 
seldom venture on a sortie to examine the 
enemy’s works of attack, they were driven to the 
construction of c listening-galleries-’—underground 
passages where the sound of the enemy’s mining 
picks and shovels could be heard. A.id .then 
would be renewed the digging of countermines. 




Fn y.nh Cl.uveil iiiuin . ,..K«CT at Luckiijv- -f.oai OiluLr*’ Quarters'. 


and a slrugoh) to determine which party should be 
tin* first to blow up the other. The Mohurrum or 
Mohammedan fostiva 1 commenced tins week ; a 
period in which fanatical Mussulmans are so 
tierce against all who dissent from their laith, 
that the garrison apprehended a new onslaught 
with more force than ever; this iear passed 
awav, however, for though th< re was much 
‘tom-tom’ processioning aud buffalo-horn bu ling 
in the city, the attacks on the enclosure did not 
differ much from their usual characicr. An-*ili».r 
letter was received from Havel, ok, which gavo 
joy to men who found that th*$ wore not wholly 

they ktill’d that a period .... at. least » ** 
longer must elapse bu r oro he e-'.ili ! - 1 > 

thvtn, their 0TC.Om.pd honrts. *”■ '■ agam, and 
deep div'pondif.' y c xisted for :• tium .unuiif, . u u. 

JUuring tills month of August, the women a in 
children, tin* dek aud wounded. ot course 
much more icniblv than iii the previous 1 


of July. Every LA! of peril and discomfort had 
increased in Severity ; every means of succour and 
solace had diminished in quantity. Death struck 
down many ; disease and wounds laid low a •;! 
greater number ; and those who remained wero a 
prey to carking cares, which Wore d >wn b u :h nurd 
and body Those who, ii: a C hristian country ;.» • 
accustomed to pay the last token of ro«puJt q 
departed friends by docent fuucrul coremonU*- 
were often pained by ihoir disability to do so in " 
the Lucknow enclosure, under ii:o straitened iir 
cumstaucci of their position. Tin Kuv. y, > • 
lmmpton, after working day and night in bin 
kindly office ■ among the sick and woinuhd, wi\s I 
at length himself struck' down b; cholera; and 
thou camo the mournlhl question, whether h v 
coul l bnvo a coffin and a separate grave T l > 
writer oi' iho Uimy, w ile ot the dokynmn v 
succeeded Mr lVlohnmpUm in his dutie V 
jinstor, sa\ . K.M h r husband read th r m , ei . (1 i 

service over the dead body in . .. k, 

in pie once ot iho 
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luvvprfc widow, ou the day and in ihc room 
vTlTcio tho dcatli took place*; before removal 
far instant interment, ‘She (the widow) was 
extremely anxious lie should have a coffin, a wish 

it seemed impossible to gratify; but-instituted 

a search, and found one stored away with some 
old boxc under the staircase in the hospital; and 
lie also had a soparate grave dug for him. Since 
the siege, tlic bodies have hitherto always been 
buried several in the same grave, and sewn up in 
their bedding, as there are no people and no 
time to make coffins.’ In their troubled state of 
feeling, vexations affected the different members of 
the imprisoned community more acutely than 
would have been the case at other times. The 
plague of flies can be adverted to in a half-laughing 
manner by a man in health ; but in the Lucknow 
enclosure it was a real plague, a source of exquisite 
misery, against which more complaints wero 
uviorcd than almost anything else. There were 
M ;o troublesome and painful boils on the person, 
brought, on by high temperature and insufficient 
d' ■ 1 . "Whatever might be the amount 
of cure taken, bullocks were frequently killed by 
th - •: .'j{. of the enemy; and as animals Bu dying 
.. vj not lit for human food, it became necr-. nry 
v. bury ihc carcases at once. A frightful duty 
this wa», mostly performed (as has already been 
. >)) a<, l.'hht by officers, whoso few horns 

of possible deep were cut short by this revolting 
sort o ' labour. No one could leave the enclosure, 
ept nadvc servants determined on escape; not 
■dn inch of group 1 belonged to the British beyond I 
tin limits of the intrenchod position; and there- j 
f u whatever had to be put out of sight— dead 
bodies of human beings, carcasses of bullocks and 
koi '-o earl r>go and refuse of every kind—could 
only ;o be treated hy being buried underground 
ii. :.’ic few open ^pots between tho buildings. And 
•ii' too, in tbe August of an Indian climate, 
•wlion oven tho best sanitary arrangements fail to 
ronv vu offensive odours. The officers, in all their 
lot tori and diaries, spoke of this portion of their 
: being most distressing ; while the poor 
promt ij. cabined by dozens together in singlo 
room*’, yearned, but yearned in vain, for the 
breathing of a little air free from impurities. 
Th y dared not move out, for the balls and bullets 
Of the enemy wero whizzing across and into every 
opeu rpof. Some lime sail 18 -pound er shot would : 
Lui it into a room wlioro two or three of them I 
wore n ,;ing, or wbero a larger number were at 
mauls. In some of the hones or ‘garrisons/ wb re ' 
many Indie'S formed one community, they used to | 
take it hi turn to keep awake for hourly watches | 
’ h i night; one of them said in a letter: 4 1 
dim , Y *hat is gained by tliesc night- * 

except flu. we uro all very nervous, j 
h, i • t exporting u>mc dreadful catastrophe to I 
bappvn ’ Tho little 'hild eu died off rapidly, tin ir 
ikuu more thnu couM bo u.ut by tho 

; ai..| tl.oM wlio w» assort 

the afH oitoii* w i i.i 

‘Vcfo ini -<ja emaciated. J lio ltusunipk ; 

•*-*. — - ,—~~~ —-- 
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and fathers, worn out with daily fatigue and 
nightly watching, had littlo solace to afford their 
families ; and thus the women and children were 
left to pass tho weary hours as best they could. 
A few little creatures, ‘siege-babies,’ as their poor 
mothers called them, came into the world during 
this stormy period; 'and with them each day was 
a struggle for life. "When the native servants 
one by one escaped, the discomforts of the 
English women of course underwent much aggra¬ 
vation ; and when the house or bungalow of 
Mr Gubbins became untenable through shot and 
bullet, the difficulty was immense of finding 
shelter elsewhere ; every place -was already over¬ 
crowded. Much additional misery befell tbe officers 
and men from this fact — that the commissariat > 
quarter, offensive to every sense on account of 
the organic accumulations inseparable from the 
slaughtering and cutting up of animals — was one 
of the weakest parts in tho wholo enclosure, and 
required to be guarded at all hours by armed meu, 
who loathed tlic spot for the reason just men¬ 
tioned. Tho chaplain, too, found the churcli-yard 
getting into such a horrible state that ho dared not 
go near the graver; to read the funeral-service. 
Mr Rees mentions an instance to illustrate the 
anxieties of those who, willing to suffer themselves, 
were almoot crushed by witnessing tho privations 
of those dear to them. ‘Ho’ (mentioning one of 
the officers) Mind nt find told mo of his wife being 
feverish and quite overcome with tho abominable 
life f ho had to lead. And then ho talked to me 
of his boy Herbert; how he* was a;tacked with 
cholera, and feared ho was very ill; and how 
instead of being able to watch by his bedside ho 
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ho 

had been all night digging at Captain Fulton’n 
mine; and then how his child next night was 
convulsed, and what little hope of his darling being 
.-pared to them—how heart-rending the boy’s suffer¬ 
ings were to his parents’ feelings—how oven bis 
(the father’s) iron constitution was at last giving 
way—how lie had neither medicine, nor attend¬ 
ance, nor proper food for tho child—and how the 
blowing up of tho mine so close to his tick child 
had frightened him. And then to-dny ho told mo, 
with tears in his eyes, that yesterday—the anniver¬ 
sary of his birthday—his poor child was called 
away. u God’s will bo done, ' said lie; “bu*. it is 
terrible to think of. At night wo dug u ho!., r. 
the garden, and there, wrn 
laid him.’” 
another poor 
The provifi 
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; but this was now nearly exhausted, 
aMthe garrison hail to grind com daily, from 
the store kept in the impromptu granaries. The 
women and tlie elder children were much employed 
in this corn-grinding, by means of hand-mills. To 
economise the meal thus laboriously ground, rice 
and unground wheat wero served out to the 
natives. The animal food was likely to be limited, 
by the want not of bullocks, hut of bboosa or fodder 
to feed them; and the commissariid-officors saw 
clearly before them the approach of a time when 
the poor animals must die for want of food. The 
tea and sugar were exhausted, except a little store 
kept for invalids. The tobacco v, as all gone ; and 
the soldiers, yearning for tt pipe after a hard day . 
work, smoked dried leaves as the only obtainable 
substitute. A few casks of porter still remained, 
to be guarded as a precious treasure. Once now 
and then, when an officer was struck down to 
death, an auction would he held of the few trifling 
comforts which he had been able to bring with 
him into the enclosure ; and then the prices given 
by those who possessed means plainly told how 
eager was the desire for some little change in the 
poor and insufficient daily food. A few effects 
left by Sir Ilenry Lawrence were sold; among 
them, £lG was given for a dozen bottles of 
brandy, £7 for a dozen of beer, the same amount 
for a dozen of sherry, £7 for a ham, £4 for a quart 
bottle of honey, £o for two small tins of preserved 
soup, and £3 for a cake of chocolate. Sugar was 
the luxury for which most craving was exhibited. 

Wc pass on now to another mouth, September, 
whose early days ushered in the tenth w eek of the 
captivity. 

Now mines were everywhere discovered. The 
British, v officers and men. attended sedulously to 
the underground listening-galleries adverted to in 
a former paragraph, and there obtained unmis¬ 
takable evidence that the enemy were running 
milieu towards Hugo's house, the Brigade AIcss, the 
Bailey guard, and other buildings, with the cus¬ 
tomary intent of blowing them up, raid making 
a forcible entry into the enclosure, thilirtag 
exertions at counter.niniug alone frustrate! these 
terrible operations. On one diy, the upper port 
of the Brigade Moss was smashed in L>y a hot ; on 
another, a breach was made iu the wall of the 
Wartime re temporary school, requiring ^ cry speody 
stockading and barricading to prevent the entrune 


near the Bailey guard and the mess-houso-They 
advanced to Gubbins’s house and to tho Sikh 
Square, bringing with them long ladders to effect 
an escalade—in short, they seemed determined k 
tarry their point on this occasion. All was 
vain, however; the garrison, though worked 
almost to death, gallantly rushed to every endan¬ 
gered spot and repelled the enemy, hastily recon- 
- ructing such defence-works as had been destroyed 
or damaged. Fortunately, the two explode! mine* 
were short of their intended distance: they 
wrought but little damage. Much marching and 
countermarching were occasionally visible am m : 
the troops iu the city: vague rumours reached 
tho Beaidency that Havelock had a second time 
vanquished Nona Sahib’s troops at, Cawnpore or 
BHhoor; but to what extent these movements 
aud rumours would influence the garrison wa» 
left painfully undecided. Tho nights were m .>re- 
terrible than the days; for the enemy, ns If to 
destroy all chance of sleep, kept up a torrent of 
musketry, accompanied by much shouting ami 
screaming. Many of the officers worked with 
almost superhuman energy at this time. Captains 
Fulton aud Anderson, Lieutenants Aitken, Clay, 
lunes, Hutchinson, Tulloch, Birch, llay, and 
others, were constantly on the watch for mines, 
and sedulously digging countermines to foil diem. 

Tho eleventh week found the garrison more 
than ever exposed to hourly peril. Tho odicers, 
driven from place to placo for their few ImuH 
of repast aud repose, had latterly m;-wd m 
one of the buildings of the Begum’s Kotlioo; thi • 
fact seemed to be well known to tbfe rebels, who 
wore from the first better acquainted withwlr i 


transpired inside the fort than tho garrison were 
with external affairs; they s directed their shells, 
and balls so thickly on that spot, lhat inmem and 
egress were equally difficult. Two sides of In nun’s 
house were blown in, and tho whole slvucturo" 

,1.... 411’ . .. 


made little else than a heap of ruin*; the I fern 
tloncy, too, became bo tottering, that rei \ 1 
precautions I) id to bo taken in that quarter; now 
mines wero perpetually discovered, directed to 
points underneath the various Buildings ; and tho 
enemy sought to inciv^o thoiv means of annoy¬ 
ance by booming forth shells Idled with nborniu 
able and. filthy compositions. Perhaps the »n. : 
harassing trouble- were owing v the muvtiuintv 
the time and place when aotivi -irmo- v mild 


of the cneim • on another, a few engineers undo | bo needed. The officers could not reckon upon a 

^ ^ ^ i i __ ...i _- ^ . . i . a i _,_i_ ».a. «f aa * In iL.. Vi* LI. r i* h n. . 


house, and succeeded 


a gallant sortie from lures 
in blowing up * l)ui ' !i "? from v ' llKh 0,0 ouemy 
hud maintained an annoy mg 
and on another day, an olhe< 
to ,.w the cannon-balls, varying from 3 to 21 
■■■ tber roof of one 

poun' S..“- 

building 


ire o! musketry ; 
had ihc curiosity 


•,-liicb had lalleu on 
hiding alouo, tho Brigade Me- 
*s than 230 in number! On the 6th of tho month 


the enemy made a more than, usually m-potuoua 
attack; there were 8000 of them in s 'b 1 
Ju"* da icy ; th.' v b. id formed a b.it vi} 4 -‘i k *• 
other .idc of the river; llicyu’Xpbuled m,,u ¬ 


sinprlo minute of peace. ‘ lu tho midht of all thcae 
miseries/ says Captain Audurcoii, : you would bear 
the cry of “ Turn outand on had to soi x* your 
musket and vui>h to your i ^' 1 hen th. w \^ns u 

constant stato of auxioty as to whiiiie’ wc weuo 
mined or not; and wc were in t quit. sure, whilst 
wo were at a loophole, lhat.wo might n»»t . udF nly 
aoo the ground open, nr « b?* uve thevwUolo male- 
rials of die house fly into tho aiv by t\\o ex plo¬ 
sion of a mine. 81 h*11b cumc Bniadikig 
rooms, and dashed our property to pieces ; vhwn 
followed round sbni, and down tuniMul hu^o 
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nia^onry, %vhile hits of wood and brick 
flewm all directions. 1 have seen beds literally 
blown to atoms, and trunks and boxes completely 
smashed into little hits.’ Nevertheless, there was 
no flinching in the garrison ; if a mine were 
discovered, a countermine was run out to frus¬ 
trate it; if a wall or a verandah were knocked 
down by hot, the debris was instantly used to 
form a rampart, barricade, or stockade. On the 
14 th of the month, a loss was incurred which 
caused grief throughout the garrison. Captain 
Fulton, whose indomitable energy had won the 
admiration of all in his duties as engineer, and 
whose kindness of manner had rendered him a 
general favourite, was struck by a cannon-ball 
which took his head completely off. Brigadier 
Ingiis fdt this loss sensitively, for Fulton had been 
to him au invaluable aid in all his trials and 
difficulties. Fulton, who was especially marked 
by hi- skill and promptness in countermining, had 
succt t led Major Anderson as chief-engineer, and 
vaii himself now succeeded by Captain Anderson. 

The twelfth week, the last which the beleaguered 
Ft, dish were destined to sutler before the one 
-hie 1 1 wu, to bring Havelock and Neill to Luck¬ 
now, found them in great despondency. They had 
laud lost u number of valuable office vs. Lieuten¬ 
ant Ihvch fell; then M. Deprat, a merchant who 
worked and fought most valiantly at the defences; 
then Captain Cunliffe; and then Lieutenant 
Graham, v,dose mental firmness gave way under 
privation, trrief, and wounds, lending him to 
commit suiculo. As a natural consequence of these 
and similar losses, harder work than ever pressed 
.,n those who remained alive. Never for a moment 
was the look-out neglected. At all hours of the 
tiny and night, officers were posted on the roofs of 
the lh .sldon’Y and the post office, finding such 
shelter as they could while watching intently the 
river, the bridges, the roads, and the buildings in 
•m l around the city; every fact they observed, 
in its apparent import, was at once 
reported to Brigadier Iuglis, who made such 
I defourdvo arrangements as the circumstances 
niade i i cable, and as his gradually lessened means 
]< • i possible. What wore the sleepless nights 
add«d to harassing days for the responsible 
guardian ■ : tiie forlorn band, may to some extent 
Ic c a.' ivoil. Tli* enemy’s batteries were now 
n. * o Humorous than ever, they were constructed 
Hear «lm iron bridge; in a pic e of open ground 
that formerly comprised the Residency kitchen- 
u.u , n ; n< ur n mosque by the swampy ground on 
di. v«*i’s baid:; in front of a range of buildings 
rolled Ilia Cnptan Bazaar: in tho Tarce Kollice 
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surrouuded by batteries bristling with mortars 
and great gun?, some or other of which were 
almost incessantly firing shot and shell into it. 

And what, the reader may anxiously ask, was 
the domestic or personal life of the inmates of 
the enclosure during these three weeks of Sep¬ 
tember? It was sad indeed—beyond the former 
sadness. If the men toiled and watched in sultry 
dry weather, they were nearly overcome by heat 
and noisome odours; if they slept in the trenches 
in damp nights after great heat, they suffered 
terribly in their lirnbs and hones, for they had 
neither tents nor change of clothing. Such was 
the state to which the whole of the ground was 
brought, by refuse of every kind, that a pool 
resulting from a shower of rain soon became an 
insupportable nuisance ; sanitary cleansings were 
unattainable by a community who had neither 
surplus labour nor efficient drains at command. 
Half the officers were ill at one time, from disease, 
over-fatigue, and insufficient diet; and when 
they were thus laid prostrate, they had neither 
medicines nor surgeon;; sufficient for their need. 
There was not a sound roof in the whole place. 
On one day a cannon-ball entered at oik end of 
the largest room in the hospital, traversed tho 
whole length, and went out at the other — hut, 
singular to relate, it did not hurt one human 
being in tho whole crowded apartment. In the 
commissariat department, homo of the bullocks 
yet remaining fell sick through privations, others 
were idiot ; thereby lessoning the reserve store, 
and adding to tho repulsive night-duties of the 
officers already adverted to. Of the few native 
servants still remaining, hardly one now could 
bo retained ; and the saving of their simple food 
was an inadequate counterbalance for tho loss of 
their assistance in drudgery labours. There were 
not, however, wanting proofs of a fact abundantly 
illustrated in many walks of life— the moral 
healthiness of useful employment. One of the 
ladies, whoso early weeks in tho Residency had 
been weeks of misery, afterwards wrote thus : ‘1 
now find every hour of the day fully occupied. It 
i< a groat comfort to have so much to do, and to 
feel ones self of somo little use ; it helps one to 
keep up one’s spirits much better than would other¬ 
wise ho possible under the circumstances.* Tho live¬ 
stock, the rum, tho porter, were all getting low ; 
tea, sugar, coffee, aud chocolate Lad long disap¬ 
peared from the rations. Such officers and civilians 
as had money in their pockets, wore willing to 
givo almost any prices for the few luxuries still 
. private hands, in order that they 

might in some decree alleviate the sufferings of 
their wives and children J?or!y shillings were 
eagerly given for a bottle of hrui.l) j thirty-two 
for a buttle of cum,-a ; forty for a small fowl ; 
sixteen shillings pi ? pom 1 were offered, but, 
rod ii ain, fy sugar ; t\ > shillings a pound 
for coar-o flour; ten shillings u pound fur a little 
half-rancid butter or ghee; tobacco, . -ur rlullinga 
a Inf; a ’-'Bio of pickles, fort) shillings. Mr 


















gold watch to a companion who had 
money to spare, and with it purchased the luxury 
of smoking cigars at two shillings each ; but when 
those bits of rolled tobacco-leaf commanded three 
rupees or six shillings each, he bade adieu to his last 
remaining source of personal enjoyment. What 
any one gar'', ho gave out of kind sympathy to his 
suffering companions ; but what lie sold , lie sold in 
the usual commercial spirit to the highest bidder. 
The attire was reduced to the most piteous con¬ 
dition. Many of the officers had found much of 
their clothing burned nearly four months earlier, 
during the mutiny at the cantonment; and the 
troubles of June had prevented them from making 
purchases in the city before, the arrival of the day 
when they were all alike to bo shut up in the 
enclosure. As a consequence, their remaining 
clothes wore away to rags, or something worse. 
There was scarcely a vestige of a military uni¬ 
form visible throughout tlic place. Officers 
worked and fought, dined and slept, in shirt, 
trousers, and slippers ; one made himself a coat 
out of a billiard table-cloth ; and another contrived 
a sort of shirt out of a piece of floor-cloth. When 
the trifling effects of one of the deceased officers 
came to be examined and sold, a little under¬ 
clothing was sought for with an eagerness which 
sumptuous garments would not have excited ; 
four pounds sterling were given for a now flannel- 
shirt, and twelve pounds for five others which 
had already rendered much service. 

Joy, joy beyond expression rang through the 
enclosure when, on the 21st of September, the 
rumour ran round that a messenger had arrived 
with good news. Inglis had, a few flay: before, 
Bent oh a spy on tlio often-tried but generally 
unsuccessful attempt to carry a small note (en¬ 
closed in a quill); tlic pet ! had been great, but 
the man safely returned with a small written 
reply from llavelock, announcing that Outram 
aud himself wore on tlic road from Cawnporo, 
aud expected fo reach Lucknow in three or four 
days. Hearts were filled to overflowing with this 
announcement. Many wept for joy, some laughed 
and shouted, more sank on their knees in thanks¬ 
giving, while the sick and wounded rose from their 
pallets, as if wondrously strengthened by the 
glad tidings. All worked hard and vigorously, in 
their respective way?, to prepare for the ,-tni-jlc 
inevitable on any attempt of the two generals to 
penetrate through the streets of the city ; the 
inmates of the garrison couhl not. it is true, leave 
their stronghold to join m the fight, but they might 
iiossiblv aid when the forlorn hope was appi-aoh 
ng the Bailey guard, the probable of edran.-e 

The 22d passed over in hope? and expect 
, preparations. On the 2U mi,., ,y 
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this movement denoted success on the part of the 
advancing British. 

The 25th arrived—the day of deliverance ! Pro¬ 
digious agitation and alarm had marked the city 
all night: movements of men and horses, and all 
the indications of a city in commotion. At noon, 
the increasing sounds told that street- tigl: tin ; 
was going on ; those who went on the lop of the 
Residency for a look-out could see the smoke of 
musketry, but nothing else. As the afternoon 
advanced, the sounds came nearer and r: -arcr ;* 
then was heard the sharp crack of rifles ; (hen 
Avas gradually perceived tho flush of mucker n ; 
and then the well-known uniforms of a friendly 
band. Outram and Havelock, when they ha 1 
fought their Avay over the canal by the Char Bagh 
Bridge (bridge of the ‘four gardens’), intended to 
have taken the straight road to tho Residency; 
but this road had been blocked up by the enemy 
with guns,- palisades, stockades, barrio . I s, . ii- 
cealcd pits and trenches, and other obrLacies. 
The two generals therefore diverged to the right, 
marched along a by-road to tho eastern part of 
the city, and there fought their way tlirou/h a 
continuous line of streets to the Bailey guard 
entrance of tho Residency enclosure, suffering 
terribly as they went.f Great was the shout 
with which they were welcomed and warm the 
grasp with which Inglis thanked his deliverer* 

* Tlic immense enthusiasm,’ says Mr Rocs, ‘wnh 
which they Averc greeted defies description. As 
their hurrah and ours rang in my ars, 1 was 

nigh bursting with joy . We frit not only 

happy, happy beyond imagination, and grateful 
to that God of mercy who, by our noble deliverer*, 
Havelock and Outram, and their gallant tnops, 
had thus snatched us from imminent death ; but 
avo also felt proud of the dcfenc \vc had made, 
and flic success with which, with such fearful od.N 
to contend against, avo had preserved, not only im 
own lives, but the honour and lives of the vumtn 
and children intrusted to our keeping. A.s our de¬ 
liverers poured in, they continued to greet ns with 


loud hurrahs. 


Wo ran up to them, 
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without distinction, and shook them 
by the hands—how cordially, who can describe ? 
Tho bHi ill notes of tlic Highlanders’ bagpipes now 
pierced our car :. Not the most beautiful music over 
was more welcome, more joy-bringing. And these 
brave men themselves, many of them bloody and 
exhausted, forgot the lo;:s of their comrades, the 
pain of their wounds, the fatigue of overcoming 
the fearful obstacles they had combated for our 
eakes, in the pleasure of having accomplished our 
relief.’ What the women felt on this day, the 
Lady's Diary will tell us. ‘Never shall I forget 
the moment to the latest day I live. It was most 
overpr.Y. ering. Vc had no idea they were so 
n ar, and were breathing air in tho portico as 
usual at that hour, speculating when they might 
be in—not expecting they could reach us for 
moral days longer; when suddenly, just at dark, 
wo heard a very sharp fire of musketry close by, 
and then a tremendous cheering. An instant 
after, the mind of bagpipes, then soldiers running 
up tlie road, our compound and verandah filled 
with our deliverer;, and all of us shaking hands 
fiatuMv, and exchanging fervent "God Idem 
you’ii ! s> with tho gallant men and officers of the 
, In li e blander . Sir James Outram and staff 
wo e Bio next to come in, and tho state of joyful 
« unf'udou and excitement was beyond all descrip¬ 
tion. The big, rough-bearded soldiers 'wore seizing 
Llit* litiJo children out of our arms, kissing them 
w ith tears rolling down their cheeks, and thanking 
God they had come in timo to save them from the 
fata of those at Cawnpore. We were all rushing 
: b u f to gi\c the poor fellows drinks of water, for 
tk were perfectly exhausted ; and tea was made 
down in t lie Tyo Khan a, of which a large party 
of tired, thirsty officers partook, without milk or 
sugar; a had nothing to give tlicm to eat. 

• •very one’s tongue seemed going at onco with 
"o much to ask and to tell; and the faces of 
utter strangers beamed upon each other like 
those of dearest friends and brothers. 5 

After a night, in which joy kept many awake 
v. L'i'i. la.iguo would have else scut into a deep 
flo* p, i lie dawn of the 26th ushered in a day 
m which tlicru was again to be much severe 
fialitiug • or some of Havelock’s heroic little band 
buildi utside the Resi¬ 
due v enclosure, which they managed to hold 
during the night. To succour there comrades, to 
1 * i in the gnus which they had guarded, and to 
ol ‘ »in firm possession of the buildings, were objects 
great oxertion and daring courage. 
The attempt succeeded. The palaces uf Farced 
B h and Taroo Kotlieo wero conquered from 
the oru my, and formed Into new intrenched posi¬ 
tions, which groutly relieved ibc 
dettcy. iiun the further oompi 
palacj and other buildin 
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considerable distance ; while on the other side it 
was bounded by a dense mass of the streets con¬ 
stituting the main portion of the city. 

One of the results of Havelock and Outranks 
advance was the capture of an important outpost. 
At a spot three or four miles out of Lucknow, near 
the new road from Cawnpore, was the Alum Bagh, 
tho ‘garden of the Lady Alum or beauty of tho 
world. 5 It comprised several buildings, including 
a palace, a mosque, and an emambarra or private 
temple, bounded by a beautiful garden, which was 
itself in the middle of a park, and the park enclosed 
in a wall with corner towers. There was abundant 
space within it for a large military force, and it 
was susceptible of being made a stronghold if tho 
defences were well maintained. Havelock, on his 
advance from Cawnpore, found the enemy drawn 
up in considerable strength, within and without 
the wall of the Alum Bagh; and it was only after a 
hot and fierce contest that he could capture the 
place. He encamped there on the night of the 23d, 
and had to hear many attacks from the enemy 
near the same spot on the 24tli. On the 25th he 
advanced to Lucknow, and maintained tho sanguin¬ 
ary street-fight already noticed. Tho Alum Bagh 
was too important a place to he abandoned when 
once conquered. Havelock left there the baggage, 
ammunition, sick, and wounded, of his relieving 
force; with 300 men to protect them, and an 
immense array of elephants, camels, horses, camp- 
followers, and lad on ear 1 ur guns to 

aid in the defence. No ono for an instant supposed 
that that detachment would be left there without 
further aid. Havelock and his men fully expected 
that, Lucknow once conquered, the Alum Bagh 
would simply be one of the strongholds of his 
! ion with which he could communicate when 
he pleased. Little did he look forward to the state 
of things actually produced, when the occupants of 
the Alum Bagh were so completely isolated from 
tho British in the city, that they could r.ot send 
even a message, nnlc 3 by good-fortune a l:os$id or 
native messenger succeeded in conveying, in a quill 
or in the solo of his shoe, a briof letter from tho 
one place to the otlici. 

This isolated position of the little garrison at 
Alum Bagh was, moreover, only ono among many 
jecte that speedily p" 

for consideration. After the first outburst of 
thankfulness at tho arrival of the welcome 
deliverers, the resident® in the Lucknow introneb- 
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really a deliverance. Then did they find that, in 
, they were as close prisoners ns ever. Ilave- 
I lock' had Iont, nearly one-third of his miali forrv 
during the desperate encounters of tho past Tew 
days ; and those who survived were fay too weak 
for any considerable in Hilary venations. J lie 
one creat, absorbing. s.vircxl, deeply earnest object, 
lie had nil along held In _ view, w v to save Ids 
fellow comilrvrr.en. their wives and children, lroni 
horrors such as had been pci j etrated at Cawnpore. 
To lik (i> in>' day ho romaim d deeply grateful that 
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>ceu permitted to effect this; but what 
he do ? Could lie remain a conqueror 
in' Lucknow, or could he bring away 'from that 
city ah those who for four months had been 
exposed to such peril ! He could do neither the 
ono nor the other. The result of the fighting on 
the 25tli and 2Gth of September had given to 
him the command of a larger portion of the city 
than the Residency enclosure, which had been 
so long, and so gallantly maintained by Inglis’; 
but he could neither gain another inch without 
. struggling for it, nor retain the portion already 
acquired without incessant watchfulnes aud 
assiduity. Nor could lie make the Residency and 
the Alum Bagh component parts of one great 
stronghold, seeing that the British were alike 
besieged m the one and the other, and could not 
hold intercommunication. Nor could he send the 
women and children to Allahabad or any other 
place of safety; they would all have been cut 
to pieces on the road, so small was the escort he 
could afford, and so overwhelming the force of 
tho enemy. The whole of the immediate benefit 
consisted in an increase in the number of British 
for the defence-works ; hut as these hard-working 
and liard-fighting troops brought little or no 
supplies further than the Alum Bagli, there was 
an increase rather in the number of mouths to 
bo fed than in the means of feeding them. The 
disappointment of Inglis’s garrison, after the first 
joy had passed, was very severe. Captivity and 
short, commons were still to bo their lot. Many 
councils of war were held, to determine wluit 
should bo done. A party of volunteer cavalry 
on one day set out with the intention of cutting 
their way to the Alum Bagli, and perhaps to 
Oawuporc, to scok for reinforcements and to give 
notico of llie exact state of affairs; but they were 
diivcn back almost immediately, by a body of 
rebels too large to be resisted. Sir James Outram 
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oilers, to render him and his companions aid in 
I their diiiicnUie :; but here in J:i;e manner failure 
resulted. Tho scene wn very miserable until 
something like order could be restored. 

I fellows who had fallen on the 25th 
| been brought into the intrench meat, some to 

rn t •’ 1 healed if porYMe. The authoress 
o." tho’ LnJy's Diary sai.l: ‘ The hospital is so 
ilonsoly crowded, that many have to lie outside 
in the open air, without bed or shelter -— say.; 
he never saw euoh a heart-aekemng scene. It 
I ;.r,. -. m that aher Ohmhut—.rmputar, i 
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struggle. They amount to about ninety iu 
number. Indeed, it may well be Supposed that 
at such a time every soldier worthy of tho name, 
every civilian with a drop of honest 
him, would achieve things of which, at another 
time, ho would scarcely deem himself capable. 
Not only British ; for Captain Anderson mentions 
two gentlemen of foreign birth, a Frenchman 
and an Italian, who, shut up like the rest in 
tho intrenchment, fought and worked ns untiringly 
as their companions. In a foot-note we give the 
names of officers mentioned by Brigadier Inglis e 
having died during the siege;* and in another of 
those who commanded cloven of* the outposts or 
‘garrisons,’ those fortified houses which were 
defended in so cxtraordiuaiy a way.t .Of all these 
Lu had a kindly word to say; as well as of the 
artillery an< r officers, the infantry officers, 

the officers of the staff, the surgeons and tho 
chaplains, the commissariat-officers, the gentlemen- 
volunteers, the humble rank and Alt and the 
ladies who became the ‘Florence Nightingales’ of 
the garrison. Nothing, perhaps, in the whole 
course of the siege, was more remarkable thru the 
conduct of the native troops. It will bo remem¬ 
bered that when three native infantry regiments 
mutinied at the cantonment on the 3' ill of Mny, 
some of the sopoys in each remained ' l his 

select hand shared all the labours and suffering* 
of the British during the siege. With scanty food* 
little and broken sleep, harassing oxer lions. daily 
lightings, they remained steadfast to the last. 
Though sorely tempted by the mutineers, v ho 
would often converse with them over the palisade* 
of the iutrcnclimcnt, they never flinched from 
flicir duty. What they were on the 30th of May, 
they were on tho 2uth of September, soldiers ‘ into 
to their salt* I*Yvv things are more embarrassing, 
in takiug an estimate of f he cause* and progre J of 
lie Revolt, than to meet with each r.nomnlios »;* 

it would bi -os- 
uch men n tribute 


of admiration for their fidelity at so Irving a 
time. May there not have boon something of n 
moral grandeur, a sublimity of lierobm. "in ikj 
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a talc been toll which will fo stir the 
"of Englishmen and Englishwomen. . . . 
There dne3 not stand recorded in the annals of war 
an achievement more truly heroic than the defence 
of the Residency at Lucknow. That defence has 
nut only called forth all ilie energy and daring 
which helong to Englishmen in the hour of active 
conflict, hut it has exhibited continuously, and in 
the highest degree, that noble and sustained 
courage which against enormous odds and fearful 
disadvantages, against hope deferred, and through 
increasing toil and wear of body and mind, still 
holds on day after day, and triumphs. The heavy 
guns of the assailants, posted almost in security 
within fifty yards of the intrenchments—so near, 
indeed, that the solicitations, threats, and taunts 
v.bb h the rebels addressed to the native defenders 
of i! t garrison were easily heard by those true- 
hcarted men; the fire of the enemy’s musketry, 

• o searching that it penetrated the innermost 
retreat oi the women and children and of the 
wounded; their desperate attempts, repeatedly 
m*ule, to force an entry after blowing in the 
dcl'Micus ; the perpetual mining of the works ; the 
weary night watching fur the expected signal of 
r fief and the steady waste of precious lives until 
lb* n miber of English gunners was reduced below 
‘bat of 'he gnus to be worked—all these constitute 
features in a history which the fellow-countrymen 
of the heroes of Lucknow will read w ith swelling 
hearts, and which will endure for ever as a lesson 
to slime who shall hope, by treachery, numbers, 
or li* Idness in their treason, to overcome the 
i don id a’ • spirit of Englishmen.’ 

The officer who so noldy held the command 
after Lav, rence and Banks had been stricken down 
by death, well earned the honours which the 
Queen afterwards conferred upon him. He entered 
Lucknow as a lieutenant-colonel; he Jcft it as 
Major-general Sir John Eardley Wilmot Inglis, 


K.C.B. Promotion in various ways awaited many 
of the other officers; but the immediate recog¬ 
nition by the governor-general of the services 
rendered by the garrison was embodied in the 
following general order : ‘ Every officer and soldier, 
European and native, who has formed part of the 

garrison of the Residency between the 291h of 
June and the 25th of September last shall receive 
six months’ batta. Every civilian in the covenanted 
service of the East India Company who has taken 
part in the defence of the Residency within the 
above-named dates shall receive six months’ batta, 
at a rate calculated according to the military rank 
with which his standing corresponds. Every 
uncovenautcd civil officer or volunteer who has 
taken a like part shall receive six months’ batta, 
at a rate to he fixed according to the functions and 
position which may have been assigned to him. 
Every native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officer and soldier who has formed part of the 
garrison shall receive the Order of Merit, with the 
increase of pay attached thereto, and shall be 
permitted to count three years of additional service. 
The soldiers of the 13th, 48th, and 71st regiments 
native infantry, wlio have been part of the garri¬ 
son, shall be formed into a regiment of the line, to 
be called the Regiment of Lucknow,” the further 
constitution of which, as regards officers and men, 
will bo notified hereafter.’ 

What was done at Lucknow during October and 
November must be recorded in a future chapter. 
While Outram, Havelock, and Inglis were main¬ 
taining themselves, by indomitable resolution, in the 
Residency and the Alum Bagh, Sir Colin Campbell 
was collecting a force adequate, if not to the actual 
reconqucst of Lucknow, at least to the rescue of all 
the British of every class residing in that hateful 
city. Those two concurrent lines of proceeding 
will be treated in intimate connection, a few 
pages on. 


Stole. 


F • '■■rJ: r h\glit?s I)h <tch.- In order that the uaim- 
tivf' emit * i :i*. 1 in tin: f.j < roing chapter might not be 
ititcimpb .1 hy to<» railny extracts from ofli ‘..I documents, 
liUlo Iium Ik;- r. raid m vhe report which Jui. .idler InglL 
flo w uj, of i‘»e ni* . ivwn after the arrival of Outram and 
0Avo1'V>k. Ho vividly, however, and in all respect# so 
woii.lt I* n ; d tlmfe report, or id-patch portmy tlrn trying 
diffuuln t i! " p . <ion, ancl lit- heroic conduct of the 
werrlwra, tl. it i* may 1 o v eil lu give a port! m of it in ihw 

•Mo iha vovernor-tfenoinl in council 
will (eel that a w.uUI hu impossible to crowd within the 
nAiltfl of u driptifcli cv.n the principal oventa, much Ic •: 
b li i ml H i oi gnll kiitr#, wld b have mark' I t!,ij 

pi'M-i-i. p f . put \ o#.n const > Utionidv drohirn my 

oniitbnbiM, n m v tru-'i have ever ui dorgone pi-i.-'<r 
ecn to a nevor wn niiK 
r have nl<^ ovpeHfn^M 
1*0 w.t nud of intent/’ 


j Boat, nod that, too, with very inM.ftidcnt rdicltnr from 
. either, • ’il ii - .i . place.-* aiihout any shelter at. nil. | 

I In addition to having had to repel re d attack*,, tl “v have ! 

beon expo.- 1 nicht. and day to the hardly ! -a harts ;, n.? 
fal alarm:', which the enemy have been constantly mi'jing. 

tho advance, and ivhoutod. > r *n v: r al hours together, though 
I not a man could l»; ? cun : with tin view, of counio of 

j hnra^.iiny our small and o.'.lrum d b'VCC- Tn this object 

they succeeded, for no port Inn been k., nu c-uoti I? to r.'kw 

' ■ : 1 the 

event, of a r.d-- 'attack l ' turned into a veil on ; nlL 
I llu-iv- v, 1, l to i' Jid f < th r amiK mid to rvm n t , 

lin n ptmt-i until Uted. m-'i '< ll,nl 'csmod ; and mi h ' 

nu.i ’ < \ I uf id'.t i V**Ji«ly o< oniTcucu. Tho ivholo 

o| tho ofli ,i - mul mui l- v ‘* Uin "J doty night and day 
du inn the *7 dir. w’.dch the b-go had la 1 up to the 1 

! nrri\ >1 of .- T 'Vilrn.n, H v 3. In addition to thin 

1 infant ..-int^.v duty, tho for liM l-cm nightly . mpiny CL l 
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virapMriftg defences,', in' moving' guns, in burying dead 
anmikCs in conveying ammunition. aud commissariat ?.tore3 
from one placp i * another, raid in other fatigue-duties 
too numerous and too trivial to enumerate here. I feel, 
however, that any words of mine -ill fail to convey auv 
adequate idea of what the fatigue and labour' have been— 
labours in which nil ranks and nil classes, Chilians, officers, 
nud soldiers, have all borne an equally noble part. All 
have together descended into the mine, and have t 
handled the :>lnAel lor tho in torment of the putrid bullocks; 
and all, accoutred with musket and bayonet, have relie \ e l 
vaeTi otlT» r on sentry without regard to the distinctions 
of rank, civil or military. Notwithstanding all these 
hard:,hips, tho guiii-on lias made no less than rive sorties, 
in which they spiked two of the >. h&a guns, 

and blew Up several of tho houses from which they had 
k< jgjfe up their most harassing rir<*. ✓ Owing to the extreme 
paucity of our numbers, each man was taught to feel that 
on his own Individual efforts alono* depended in no small 
luoaiure the safety of. the entire position. This conscious¬ 
ness incited every officer, soldier, arid man, to defend tlu? 
post assigned to him with such' desperate tenacity, and to 
light for tho liveswhich Providence had intro-p d to hfg oar 
with such dauntless determination, that tlu enemy, de-pit© 
their constant'attacks, their heavy mines, their overwhelm¬ 
ing humb rs/and tboir ineo. sant , mid never succeed 
' in-gaining ♦ qne tingle inch of ground within the bounds of 
this, Straggling position, which was so feebly fortified, that 
had t h v ny of the dutj 

the whole play© must inevitably have fallen. 

‘ If . further .proof be wanting of .the desper.ue nature of 
•the struggle which we have, under (iod’a blessing, ho long 
. and si » successfully waved, 1 would point, to the rootle-. and 
ruined houses, to tho crumbled walls, to the exploded 
mines, to the open breaches, to tho shattered and disabled 
:;uu:- and defences, and laMly, to the long and lheluueholy 
li t of tl • brave .ml devoted officer-'. and nun who have 
'fallen. Tlieso client wi:a- :n bear sad and solemn t< ti- 
moiiv to tho way in which this feeble position k;it been 
defended. 

‘During the? curly part of tlmso vicissitudes, we wove 
lolt without any informall n whatever regarding the 
, ■ '■ 

come in with the obji t of inducing our sepoys an t 
servants to desert; but the in tell i ;en<e derived from sm h 
sources \sv*, of cour: ctiliuly untrustworthy. Wo ‘■'cut 
• • u r 1 u 1 i . 1 

tmn, uono v»f v/lioui vi r reluiu 1 until i r 2'jth day of the 
tv-m; when .i puiM-ncr named 1’iurud came back with a 
letter from liimoial llav. look's mfbnnifcg i.- that 

U ’h i i foivo Bullb i »a to bear down ull 

ura A 
; that on 
thoi 

t.vo rock*.19 miglii he sent up, in order that we might take 
riie ike. -ary luiuumres for agisting tlmm while for.-ing | 
their way in. The rivlh day. I <v.\ v r. expired, and Uuy j 
, \ , Tt..{; but for many evoninrs ufl► office rj and men 
w.ai lii'il Ft tin asoeinion of the expo to.I rockets, with 
hop. ■ "imh ns. make the heart, .mW e know not then, 

•nnr did UC. h-arn mail tho 29th ; .i AtvjiU-or U> days 
later—that tlm ivhwing fore,,, after h • mug to,„:ht n.,.st 
nobly to effect our tUlvermneo, had ht*u ohli. ■ I to rail 

hack for vcinfoivomuntH; and ^ M 

no', a we r, xmtcU until two dnj« hefor the arrival of 8lr 

.Outran., on the 25th vi Heptevd •r. 

visitations nt chohrs t 1 #m»all pox, wc 
contend si^'dnst a si Un i' whl.h has 
pervaded the gairioo^ Uommenctng 
ritiful eruption, It has meiyd i«do n low uun V 
i Sri «Uh ; nnd »lthou(h few at i.» »«. 
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have actually died from its effects, it leave - behind a weak¬ 
ness and lassitude which, in the absence of . 
sustenance, save coarse beef, and rdill coarser hour, none 
have been able entirely to get over. The mortality ninnir* 
the women and children, and especially amen the latter, 
from these diseases and from other causes, lias l•ecu porha’ 
tho most painful characteristic of the sicce. The want of 
native servants has also been a source of much privation. 
Owing to • the suddenness with which w-o wen beiri'fc 1 
many of the^e people, who might perhaps have otherwise 
proved faithful to their employers, but who were outside 
the defences at •> tlie time, were altogether excluded. Very 
many more deserted, arid several families 
left without the services of a single domes!:.' Scvurd 
Indies have had to tend their children, and u to wxrii 
their ov.ni clothes, as well as to cook their scanty meals, 
entirely unaided. Combined v itli the ah.vncc of . . 
the wont of proper Accommodation has probably 1 m the 
cru o of much of the disease with which we have been 
afflicted. " — 

M cannot refrain from brinring to the proniiin.ni notice 
of his lord iip in council the patient oudurunoe snd the 
Chrhtiun resignation which have been ovinced by the 
i of this garrison. They h;.ve uni- : 1 

■. Many, alas' h ive 1 en n 

children fatherless in this cruel straggle. But all such 
seem redgned to the will of Providence; and many—among 
whom may be mentioned the honoured names of Birch, of 
- roleli amp ton, of Barhor, and of Gal l — have, aftet the 

i ■ 

tender and solicitous niu-ses of the wounded and dying 
soldiers in the hospital.’ 

[After, enumerating the officers ahd civilians who Imd 
wrought untiringly in tho good cause, Brigadier Ii :lis aid 
ample Justice to the humbler combatants.] 

‘Lastly, I have the pleasuro of bringing thj q ho lid 
l*oli:tvii'uvc' of Ufc soldiers — namely, the u>< a qf her 
Mpjostyh U^d^fpoi, the^mall dclachuient of hti AIu 
84th foot, the. European and nativeaniHer;\ the lvih, », 

and 71st regiments of native infantry, .• 1 1 i! S.kl ■ o riie 
re; j'. etivc.gopiri; -to the notico ol! tho g ecu meut o’ L’ li .. 
, The losses sustained by her Majesty's b-J. which : . now 
i .trdy hOU^Mr. ii ', by her M .p.sty's 84th, aud by thu 
P ropem artillery, rh. w at'least that they hn-.w lu.-w 
. die in tho cause of ihe»r countr^iuen. Tl cir conduct n J r 
tbo Uro,* lie exposure, and tlio privation:) v%ii : h ilvy biv 
had to m.lcrgo, liaa been ihroughout met admit aide :.nd 
prnis* wui thy. ' r •' 

’Ay another inM.'*n -t tlio do.-j»'*rat© . our 

<leioncf, and the difficrillie-. wc have dmd to 
I may mention that the number -of our nrull 
rodncod, tliat'On the cceasion of an attack, 
aideu as they wore bv n u» of bor M .jc.tv h 
1-y volunteers of all oln chad to run froi 
to anotlo r whenivcrithc i •’ of tho entity wa : 

. not k ing nearly enough men to serve h*df \ 
curls at tlie same lime, hi abort, ai la f t 
Kuropeaii, punnoi wn> only 24, «v)dlo wo 
mortars, no La.’ thnu UO j^oiwi in 
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Mtt Colvin, Lieutenant-governor of Northwest Provinces.^ 


CHAPTER XX. 

MINOR CONFLICTS: SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 


M E A VIN C for a while the affairs of 
Luokuow—whicl) by tho progress of 
( jfr |'V .7 events had heftomc far more import- 

) ant tlian <ll0£e °* op of un ? 

oiiy i» fudia — we may 
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conveniently do vote the present 
piJ glance at tho general 
tinting the months of 
: noticing only such scenes 
ilitary operations fta arose 
Koyolt. The subject may 
t Hty !c un in Chapter xvii., 


sue 


in tin 


relating to tho months of July and August, hut 
more briefly j for, in truth, so few Bongal native 
rctrimeids now remained ‘true to their : alt,’ that 1 
the materials for further mutiny were almost | 

exhausted. 

<jf Calcutta. and tho region around it. i all ! 
sides, littlo net d ho^ftid* Mutiny m tliat nel?.'lil.iijiip- 
hood would not have been easy during the autm^i, , 
mouths ; • British tv • pa wero gradually am*. ;n gl | 

who would spec My have put down any rebellious 
,.jSi :\ ? •!i’’ darni? agiiaicd the civilian.; 

nnil tied, vs in 4, ic Jty; 1 ui nothing really uorious , 


















MINOR CONFLICTS: SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 


% x eAUi^Tfoj/notice. Tlio ex-ldng of Oude continued 
telic cl carefully at Calcutta. Whatever 
honeyed phrases may have been u^cd to render his 
detention moro palatable, none of the government 
officers placed any reliance on his fidelity or peace¬ 
fulness. In truth, if he had displayed those 
qualities, after being compelled to witness the 
annexation of his country to the British raj, he 
would have been something more (or les3) than 
oriental. At various times during tho summer and 
autumn months, scrutinising inquiries were made 
into the conduct of the king and his retainers. 
Thus, on the ICtU of August, a person who had for 
some time resided at Calcutta, under the assumed 
title of Bishop of Bagdad, hut whoso real name 
was Syed llossciu Sliubber, was with five others 
arrested, for complicity in plots affecting tho British 
government; and, consequent on papers discov¬ 
ered, three retainers of tho king wero arrested 
about a week afterwards. The government kept 
secret tho details of these affairs, pending further 
inquiry; but it was apparent enough that mis¬ 
chief was fermenting in the minds of the royal 
prisoner’s retainers. Unquestionably many natives 
sincerely believed the king to have been an ill-used 
man— an opinion shared also by many Europeans 
—and they did not deem it treason to aid him in 
his misfortune:-. 

Much to tho vexation of the government, the 
district of Assam, little known to Europeans except 
as a region where tea is experimentally grown, was 
drawn into the vortex of trouble early in Septem¬ 
ber. Many of the sepoys of tho 1st Assam native 
infantry camo from tho neighbourhood of Arrah, 
and were closely related to ono regiment (tho -10th) 
of llio Dinapoor mutineers: while others wero from 
the estates of Kocr tiiugli. When, therefore, flic 
news of the Dinapoor mutiny became known, tho 
Assam regiment was tlruwn m o much agitation. 
There was a rajah in A^aui, one Raring Kundor- 
pessawar Singh, who secretly engaged in treason¬ 
able correspondence, and who received offers of 
support from tin Arrah men of the Assam regi¬ 
ment, if ho would openly break with tho British. 
There were also Hindustani: in ’ ,'.l Assam 

native regiment; while the artillery companies at 
Debrooghur were entirely Hindustanis. It was 
known likewise that many of the neighbouring 
tribes were in a disaffected state, and that a rcli- 
gious mendicant was rapidly moving about, with 
el me secret but apparently mischievous purpose. 
By darrct i a plot wa discovered. Tho conspira¬ 
tors planned on a given day to murder all the 
t Kristians in Assam, andthep plunder the stations. 
Fortunately tins project was known m t into, i he 
Calcutta government having no solutcra to spare, 
■d r force of English seamen, trained as 
n t them hy a steamer up tho Broh- 
'hrooebur to ho employed as tho 
gilt deem- advisable. One of the 
"cted with this movement ilhis- 
ming autho- 
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local authorities mi. 1 
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1 rates the antagonism between . ___ 

ritics an*! newspaper writers cu military rnai u* 


an antagonism frequently felt during tho t) 
Revolt as during the Russian war. A responsible 
leader wishes to keep his plans of strategy secret 
from the enemy; a newspaper writer wishes to gi\e 
as much news as possible on all subjects; and 
these two modes of procedure do not always how 
in harmonious concord. Mr IIalliday, lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal, in reporting on this Assam 
affair, said; ‘The utmost care was taken to despat-;-h 
the force to Assam with the secrecy necessary 
to prevent its destination being known; but it 
is feared that this intention has been frustrated hy 
the ill-judged publication of the departure of the 
steamer, and notification of its objects, by the 
Calcutta papers. It is hoped that this injudicious 
proceeding may not be attended with the serious 
results that would ensue from a revolt in the 
province in its present unprotected state. Such an 
untoward contingency was feared by the officers in 
Assam, who pointed out tk. urgent necessity of 
extreme care being observed in preventing the 
promulgation of the transmission, before its arrival 
of any European force that might be sent ; lest the 
knowledge of the approach of aid should cause 
a premature explosion of the expected revolt.* The 
force consisted of 100 armed sailors, with two 
12-pounder guns; they set out on the 11th of 
September, under the charge of Lieutenant Davie*, 
in the steamer Jlorungotta; and were to be at tlu> 
disposal of Colonel Jenkins on arriving in Assam. 
As a curious example of the different a -lit in 
which different tribes were at ibis time viewed, r 
may bo stated that all the men of tho 1st A warn 
infantry who wero not Hindustanis were called in 
from the outposts to Pebtooghur, as a i>!\ m.:ion in 
case the remainder of the regiment should mutiny 
Captain LowlhiT, commanding a corps of Qoorfc has, 
wns sent from another station t.* crq m e the rajah • 
this he managed admirably, and m - j «foin effect¬ 
ually crushed tho incipient mutiny The captain 
in a private lottcr, told in . t 1 styk tho sli*r> 
ol his c\[>i lition; from which wo will : ei. <.> 
much a. relates to tho night-aceno m tho iai.ih\ 
palace at Debrooghur .* 
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• f I tohl off my men rapidly, and formed them fan 

as completely to surround amt cover every mulct nml 
in: u party, cons stins moM'y of my own j l0u j u 
and bodyguard, watched ’ho from ; iu,..dnr \ 

totvn, there to A.Ttet an educated Bengalee utfoni «Vi 

anoUier t.. ihe „ out off o*eap tf ‘ tflW - aU | 

while my tricnd the Poll tic* 1 cr.pt quietly pa * 
with bin polite, and under tho palace w.»U* uwa.tod i 
opening tho ball. 

* Bolero Ion 't tho nminonv harlihijt of a <1 

that no tlmo was to be h at. ('ll I vent to - ards the uiani'l ,V..'d' 1 
from of the pala^o, my pen mnl tharpt hooters folSowiua nt ti ** 

! 

Buy aland up front their almoint. J ui • ;h; one '.m,' ' J,. , lt " 
throat*, ibo tluto Goorhha iku nio fell*, i un ,, i ‘1 

mo'her of them w-hll' they w*ro t '.nu to 1 mu. j y . v i u 
forbidden my nvn <.> tu : mud oblj, . 1; tho nuuMcr tu u-< 
ru le d in, to- to 1 ! >:h' md my c.v.,. > y , V j ,,d \. 
th.-nt, which I i r«vct t •(), not r *n «l i r! : sut x vail ir , s , imt Hn ,. , 
po’vacr and diot. In the uarVuc n nr i ctmfu ..u, uo uteatiR 
entrance could al one*' he found. My t.olh > nhW> u u 
LiV.i.ii. horn ,.)V, in the y-Uauu. Un<m- cvc-.v 
thrusting hl»n«'df in at a door, acted fetrat to no*- j .** 

.Uni vi a t ily, .t >n ntmutht tuo into thr \ . .. ' ’ ' T '’ 

vh t, thou :.' young in y. tr . ; a old ’u -dn ; l ■ >" w ’’ 

or ftvlmii »nv om*-a rtuolmlon which . - i , '" lirrn; ''"‘' 
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J^.c*mj>^wccks afterwards, towards the close^ of 
October, Mr Halliday entertained much distrust 
of tin: 73d Bengal native infantry, of which two 
companies were at-Dacca, and the main ]?ody at 
Jclpigovce, near the Bhotan frontier. By precau¬ 
tionary measure-, however, lie prevented for a 
time any actual outbreak of this particular 
regiment. 

There were reasons why the towns on the hanks 
of the Lower Ganges remained tolerably free from 
rebellion during the months now under notice. 
English regiments, in wings or detachments, were 
sent up the river in flats tugged by steamers, from 
Calcutta towards Uppfcr India; and the turbulent 
rabble of the towns were awed into quietness by 
the vicinity of these red-coats. Berhampore, 
Muorshedabad, Rnjmahal, Bhagulpore, Monghir, 
Patna, Dinapoor, Buxar, Ghazeepore, Benares, 
Mirzapore—all felt the benefit of this occasional 
passing of British troops along the Ganges, in the 

natives. True, the 
• ■iri.-ds at Calcutta were few and far apart until 
Uc'-jber was well advauced; true, many of the 
troops were scut by laud along the main trunk- 
roa ), for greater expedition; true, thoso who went 
by wiitcr v.xrc too urgently needed in the’ Doab 
and in Uuuc 10 he spared for intermediate service 
at E. town.* above named; but, ncverthelc.-s, iho 
nurv trail-It of a few English regiments effected 
much towards the tranquillizing of Bengal. Early 
in the nionEi ol August, Lord Elgin had come 
to Calcutta, and placed at the disposal of Lord 
Canning two war- steamers, the Shannon and th.e 
Peer!; an l from among the resource- of these 
steamers was organised a splendid naval brigade, 
consisting of 400 able British seamen, and no less' 
tliaa ten of the enormous G8-pounder guns which 
sut.ii seamen know so well howto handle. They 
Marled from Calcutta up the Hoogly and the 
Ganges, under the command of Captain Peel, who 
had so gallantly managed a naval-battery in the 
Crimea during the siege of Sebastopol, If sueii a 
man'could fret, lie would have fretted at "the 
riowners of Lis voyage. Week after week elapsed, 
Without his reaching those districts where his 
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V' |r »K* rt,.- men to aot flrtj to the palace; he then with a bad grace 
<u U p to me lifs Gift’s word. eliout from the opputUc 

f.rni .«1 u:r 1 r.n cintiw there- The qiuioiwnothcr and the rett 
* >r te.f-alo royalty nu.l attendants wtie r-cb-cd whi.o trying 
to d'-M , 1 .m t t.i* j.ide. Then vama n -liorusoC elioi-.tjjn.,n.l 
' and l.ar.ling fordi£}bb> and,A*s!«tuiioC; at last a lamp 
• ■{ I'Jptl tocxitmlue the ymluce : wo wandered 

i«nd iclln, while 1 nAovnUi 1 i guard at every door. 

* Jd)' b li..j . I a*, i he utfcd within tlio royal •. • Idcnc'o, 1 *n* 

• ..i W«r ij it'j ttuir d.\ hrv.de, und then prorveded to rummnpc for 
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services would he invaluable. Half of August and 
the whole of September thus passed wearily away 
in this, most tedious voyage. The upward passage 
is always tardy, against the stream ; and his 
ponderous artillery rendered slowness still ihoro 
slow. It was not until the 30th of September 
that he, with 286 men of his brigade, arrived at 
Benares. Hastening on, he arrived with 0-1 men 
at Allahabad on the ,3d of October; and four 
days afterwards the rest joined him, with their 
enormous guns and store of ammunition. A 
small naval brigade, under Captain Sothcby, was 
placed at the disposal of the Patna authorities, to 
he used against certain insurgents in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The portion of Bengal north of the Ganges 
was almost entirely free from disturbance during 
these two months; but the parallel portion of 
Bchar was in a very different state. The actual 
mutinies there bad been few in number, for in 
truth there had not been many native troops 
quartered in that region; hut tlic rebellions 
chieftains and zemindars were many, each of 
whom could command tlic services of a body of 
retainers ready for any mischief. Patna, in 

■ September, as in earlier months, was disturbed 

rather by anarchy in other regions than by actual 
mutinies within the city itself. In wliat way the 
Dinapoor troubles affected it, we have seen in an 
earlier chapter. - It3 present difficulties lay rather 
with the di.4v.t:ts north and northwest of tlic city, 
where *thc v venue collectors had been driven from 
place to place by mutinous sepoys, and by petty 
chieftains who wished to strengthen themselves 
at the expense of the English f raj.* The abandon¬ 
ment of Goruckpore by the-officials, in a moment 
of fright, had had the effect of exposing .the 
Chupra K (Jlmmparun, and Mozufferpoor districts 
to the attacks of rebels, especially sucli as had 
placed -themselves under the banner of the Mus¬ 
sulman chieftain Mahomed Hussein Khan, the self- 
appointed < ruler in the name and on behalf of the 
King of Oudo.’ This man ] d a con-' 

siderable force, and had organised a species of 
government at Goruckpore. The military p *\wr ! 
iu the hands of the Company’s servants in the | 
Cliupi a and Til l toot district j c-mristed ehirfly of a 
.few Siklifc of the police battalion, quite unequal j 
to the resistance of an incursion by Mahomed i 
Hussein. The civilians of those diatr.ets sent | 

I urgent applications to Patuii for military aid. But 
how could this he furnished 1 Troops and artil- J 
lcry were so imperatively demanded at Cawnpore, 

| to aid the operations at Lucknow, that .none Could 
| be detained on their pawmgc up tho river; the I 
Dinapoor garrison, reduced T>} tli.i mutiny and its 
i consequences, could only si ar • - E' v fh,n ]' s **' f 
' Patna itself; the troops M P ( , llC , 

road from Calcutta xo Upp could kairiy 

afford tmuv.wl strength to cncounln* tho Rmm.arh 
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Ind permission was obtained to detain a 
portion of tills regiment for service in tlie Goruck- 
pove region; while tbc Rajahs of Bettiah and 
Hutwali were encouraged to maintain a friendly 
attitude in support of the British authorities. The 
rebel or rather rabble forces under Mahomed 
Ilussein were ill armed and worse disciplined; 
and it was probable that a few men of the 17tli 
M. N. ]., with a few Sikhs, could have beaten 
them at any time ; but it was felt necessary to 
reoccupy Goruckpore at once, to prevent the 
neighbouring zemindars and thalookdars from 
joining the malcontents. 

That Lord Canning accepted an otter of several 
Goorkha regiments, from Jung Bahaduor of Nepaul, 
has been stated in a former chapter ; but a very 
long time elapsed before those hardy little troops 
were enabled to render much service. The process 
of collecting them at Khatmandoo and elsewhere 
occupied several weeks, and it was not until 
the beginning of September that they reached 
Jounpoor, a station in the very heart of the 
disturbed districts. Even then, there was much 
tardiness in bringing them into active service; for 
the English officers appointed to command them 
did not at first understand the difference of 
management required by Hindustani sepoys and 
Acpaulcso Goorkha*. Happily, an opportunity 
occurred for remedying this defect. A smart 
affair on the 20th of September afforded the 
Goorkhas an opportunity of shewing their gal¬ 
lantry. Colonel Wroughton, military commandant 
at Jounpoor, having heard that Azimgliur was 
threatened with an attack by 8000 rebels uuder 
Madhoo Singh of Alrowlia, resolved to send a 
regiment of Goorkhas from Jounpoor to strengthen 
the force already at Azimgliur. They started at 
once, marched the distance in a day and a half, 
and reached the threatened city on tho evening of 
the Rub. This was the Shore regiment of Jung 
Bahadoor’s force, under Colonel Shumshere Singh, 
a Nepaulcse officer. At a very early hour on tho 
morning of the 20th, it was ascertained that a 
large body of rebels had assembled in and near 
the neighbouring village of Muudoree. A force of 
1200 men, mostly belonging to three Gooikha 
regiments, was immediately sent out to disporse 
them—Captain Boileau commanding, Colonel 
Shumshcre Singh heading the Goorkhas, and Mr 
Venables (whose prowess had aheadv been dis¬ 
played in the same district) 
small body of local horse, 
were posted in a clump 
behind the village, Captain Boileau directed 
Shumshere Singh" to atlvai.ee his Gourkl^s at 
dt ul le l ' e This was doiio, despite the lire from 
Jvmi buVo- the little Goorkhas charged, drove 
,U.- enemy away towards Oaptangunje, and rip. 

lured three bra* guns and all the - 

wherever tho fighting was 
at the first gun taken, and 
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brief encounter, and one-sixth of tlii.«- number on 
the part of the victors. 

This little battle of Mundorae had a moral clfc ct, 
superadded to the immediate dispersing of a body 
of rebels. It shewed the soldierly conduct of tlic 
Goorkhas, who had marched fifty miles in two 
days, and then won a battle in a kind of country 
to which they were unaccustomed. It proved the 
intrepidity of one of the civil servants of the 
Company, whose sterling qualities were brought 
forth at a critical time. Moreover, it dissipated a 
prejudice against tho Goorkhas formed bj 

the British officers. Thc*e troops had hitherto 
remained nearly inactive in the region between 
Nepaul and the Ganges. Jung Bahadoor had 
sent them, under a native officer, Col.onol Pnhlwan 
Singh, to be employed wherever the authorities 
deemed best. Colonel "Wroughton, and other 
British officers, formed an opinion liiatthe Ab paul- 
csc troops wore incapable of rapid movement, and 
that their native officers dreaded the respoiiSiluh. • 
of independent action. Mr Gram, lieutenant- 
governor of the Central Provinces, in an official 
letter to Colonel Wroughton after the battle of Mun- 
doree, pointed out that this opinion had been v, ry 
detrimental to the public service, in di-eouraging 
any employment of the Goorkhas. lie added: ‘It 
was natural to expect that foreigners, and those 
foreigners mountaineers, unaccustomed either to 
the plains or to their inliabita 
feel some awkwardness in the new position in 
which they were placed, with everything strange 
around them. The sagacity of Jung Balm Jour 
had already foreseen this difficulty ; and it was .» r 
his earnest desire that British officers were attache' 1 
to the Goorkha force, to encourage the officers and 
men, and to explain how operations should be 
carried on in such a •_ data try ami such a clinme ;p> 
that in which they n.»w for tho first time marched, 
and against such an cnoniy as they now lor tin 

first time met.Tho licutonant-g..n rm.r . ill 

now confidently look to you that the Gnorkba foret 
is henceforth actively employed in the servicr for 
which it was placed at tho disposal of the E:iti,h 
government by tho Nepaul csej It mils! be borne 
in mind, to prevent con fusion, flint this ih.nrkhu 
force, lent by Juug Jtahadoor, was distinct jvJ,m 
the Goorkha battalions of Sinnoor and Kuivmon 
often mentioned in former chapters: /hose bat¬ 
talions wore part of the Bengal native army 
fortuuatfly consisting of Goorkhas inMc.ul of 
‘ 1‘andies;' whereas the new force was a Nepaule;«u 
army, lent for a special purpose. 

Mr Grant, the temporarily appointed lioub ’ m- 
governor just mentioned. employed all hU emu* 
throughout Eeptonib< r and Ootol or in piroihonn" 
the transit i f British troops from tin: low» r ? r\\ K 
upper provinces, to aid in the operations at Guwn- 
poro aud Lucknow. Ho could not, liow( \cr lurget 
the fact that tho eastern frontier or Cud# adjoiuul 
ill U’.ili u districts or OoTuckpore, Jonnnoor. and 
Azim-Uui'. and that tho Ou.lo rohfrlg vv cl0 Von- 
tinuuliy niuk.'ij,- .brnwnatmtions ou that »[.\ 
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for British troops, to strengthen ainl 
encourage the Goorkhas in his service, and occa¬ 
sionally applied for a few; but he, as all others, 
was told that the relief of the residents at Lucknow 
must precede, and be paramount over, all other 
military operations whatever. Writing to Lord 
Canning from. Benares on the loth of October, he 
said: ‘It is a point for consideration, how much 
longer it will be otherwise than imprudent to 
continue to send the whole of the daily arrivals of 
Europeans nearly half-way round the province of 
Oudc, in order to create a pressure upon the rear 
of the mutineers and insurgents of that province 
from the direction of Cawnpore and Lucknow, 
whilst our homo districts are left thus open to 
them in their front.* He expressed a hope that 
the Punjanb and Delhi regions would be able to 
supply nearly troops enough for immediate opera¬ 
tions at Lucknow ; and that a portion of the British 
regiments sent up from the lower provinces would 
be? permitted to form the uucleus of a new army 
at Ben arcs, for operations on the eastern frontier 
of Oudo. Many weeks elapsed, however, before 
ilih; suggestion could meet with practical attention. 

Thu:, it was throughout the districts of Goruck- 
i. i\, Jon:ipoor, Azimghur, and others eastward 
’ " ° ' to and north of the Ganges. If the British 
hud had to contend only with mutinied sepoys 
m/ 3 sowar victory would more generally and 
completely have attended their exertions; but 
1 obellious chieftains were numerous, and these, 
encouraged by the newly established rebel govern¬ 
ment at Lucknow, continually harassed the British 
ofli l in charge of those districts. The 

colonels, captains, judges, magistrate.-, collectors— 
all cried al-iud for more European troops; their 
cries wort heeded at Calcutta, but could not be 
ratified, for reasons already sufficiently explained. 

Let u<’ cross the Ganges, and watch the state of 
aiiaii-.j in the southwestern districts of Bengal and 
Debar during the months of September and 
October. 

Throughout this wide region, the troubles arose 
father from seprn already rebellious, than from new 
.nefuu' os of tmitiny. Preceding chapters have shewn 
too Hth Bengal native infantry mutinied at 
rebiigh oil the 30th of July ; that the infantry 
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cornfields; others, again, wero military stations, 
at which the Company were accustomed to keep 
troops ; while several were dilk or post stations, for 
the maintenance of communication along the great 
trunk-road from Calcutta to Bcnaves. But wher¬ 
ever and whatever they may have been, those 
towns were seldom at peace during the months 
now nnder notice. Tlie towns-peoplc and the sur¬ 
rounding villagers were perpetually affected by 
rumours that tlie mutinous 5th cavalry were 
coming, or the mutinous 8th infantry, or the 
Ramgurh mutineers, or those from Dinapoor. For, 
it must he borne in mind, we are now treating of 
a part of India inhabited chiefly by Bengalees, a 
race too timid to supply many fighting rebels—too 
fond of quiet industry willingly to belt on the sword 
or shoulder the matchlock. They may or may not 
have loved the British ; if not, they would rather 
intrigue than fight against them. In the contest 
arising out of the mutiny, these Bengalees suffered 
greatly. The mutineers, joined by the released 
vagabonds from the jails, too frequently plundered 
all alike, Feringhee and native; and tlie quiet 
trader or cultivator had much reason to dread 
the approach of such workers of mischief. The 
Europeans, few in number, and oppressed with 
responsibility, knew not which way to turn for 
aid. Revenue collectors, with many lacs of the 
Company’s rupees, feared for the safety of their 
treasure. Military officers, endeavouring with a 
lau llul of troops to check the passago of mutineer:, 
were bewildered by the vague and conflicting inUd- 
hgence which reached them. Officials at the d:' te¬ 
stations, impressed daily by stringeut orders-from 
Calcutta to keep open the main line of road for the 
passage of English troops to Upper India, were in 
perpetual anxiety lest hands of mutineers should 
approach and cut off the daks altogether. Every 
one begged and prayed the Calcutta government 
to send him a few trusty troops; every one assured 
the government that the salvation of that part of 
India depended on the request being acceded to, 
Dornnda, sixty miles south of Hazarebogh, was a 
scene of violence on the 11th of ►September. The 
Ramgurh mutineers destroyed the public and 
privato buildings at this place, plundered the t*A\ n, 
committed great atrocities on the towns-peoplc 
beheaded a native surgeon belonging to the jail, 
and marched off in the direction of Tikhoo Gh.it, 
taking with them four guns and a large amount of 
plunder and ammunition. Their apparent inten¬ 
tion was to march through the Balm now distrfci, 
and effect a junction with Koor Singh, with whom 
tlicv had been in correspondence. Only four men 
irre gular cavalry ^ore of the 
t wore infantry. The cavalry, 
as a body, seized the first oppur 
neir offices at Hftyarehagh. This 
- cf divergence between the 
b, w holly inexplicable to the 
on Id offer no rearm why the 
while the cavalry remained 
of India the mutineers were 
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_ iJqtoHoil l>y the zemindars or landowners, as 

^uLcftiicTdistricts; and lienco the few British troops 
were better enabled to lay plans for the frustration 
of these workers of mischief. Captain Fischer, 
Captain Dalton, Major English, Captain Oakes, 
Captain Davies, Captain Rattray, Lieutenant 
Graham, Lieutenant Birch, and other officers, 
wore in command of Email bodies of troops in 
this region during the greater part of the month; 
these troops consisted of Madias natives, Sikhs, and 
a very few British ; and the numerous trifling but 
serviceable affairs in which they were engaged 
boro relation to the regiments which had mutinied 
at Ramgurli, Bbagulporc, and Dinapoor, and to 
the chieftains and marauders who joined those 
disloyal soldiers. 

For the reasons already assigned, however, tho 
British troops were very fow in number; while 
the Madras troop3 were so urgently needed in tho 
more turbulent Saugor provinces, that they could 
barely bo spared for service in Bengal. Regiments 
had not at that time begun to arrive very rapidly 
from England ; tho few that did land at Calcutta, 
were eagerly caught up for service in tho Doab 
and Oudc. lu most instances, the aid which was 
afforded by English troops to tho region now under 
notice, depended on a temporary, stoppago of a 
regiment or detachment on its passage to tho upper 
provinces;' in urgent cases, the government ordered 
or permitted a small British force to diverge from 
its direct line of march, and render aid to a Bengal 
town or station at a particular juncture* Such 
was tho case with 11.M. 53d foot. Major English, 
with a wing of this regiment, had a contest with 
tbc Ramgurli mutineers on the 20th of September. 
Ho marched from Hazarcbagli to Sillis Chowk, 
where bo heard nows of those insurgents ; and by 
further active movements he camo up with them 
on tho 2d of October, juot as they had begun 
to plunder the town of Chuttra. The mutineers 
planted two guns so as to play upon tho British; 

| but tho l itter, in tho way which had by tin’s time 
I become quite common with their comrades in 
| India, determined to nunck and take the guns by 
• a fearless advance. On they v, ent, through rice- 
' fields, behind rocks and underwood, through lanes 
j and round buildings, running and cheering, until 
: they had captured four guns in succession, together 
with ammunition, ten elephants, aud other warlike 
appliances, and sent the enemy iiceing. V le 
officers dash tel on at the head of their respective 
parties of men in a way Rial astonished tho 
enemy; and the major, viewing these eiitoinrbcs 
with the eye of a soldier, said in his dispatch: ‘It 
was splendid to soo them msii on tin* guns. .KB 
1«,-*- wn\ however, considerable; 5 killed and 33 
wounded out of three companies only. lu addition 
to military trophies, Major English took fifty thou- 
Baud rupees of the Company’s iwmr* from the 
mutineers, who; like mu-iucers cKcv,liere, regarded 
fne revenue collections as fair bo-ty when vi.u. 
they had thrown off allegiaTve. Duung lc 
operations of the 53d in thi region* one. in many 



parts of which British soldiers liad ncverNxe^ 
seen— an instance was afforded of tho dismay into 
which the civilians were sometimes thrown by the 
withdrawal of trusty troops; it was narrated in 
a letter written by an officer of that regiment* 

The native regiments were often distributed in 
detachments at different stations; and it frequently 
happened—as just adverted to— for reasons wholly 
inexplicable to the authorities, that sonic of those 
component elements remained faithful loDg after 
others had mutinied. Such was the case in 
reference to the 32d B. N. I. Two companies of 
that regiment, stationed at Dcoghur in the 
Sonthal district, rose in mutiny on the 9i.h of 
October, murdered Lieutenant Cooper and tb • 
assistant-commissary, looted the bazaar, and then 
marched off to Rolinee, taking with them 
Lieutenant Rennie as a prisoner. Two other 
companies of tho regiment were at that time 
en route from Burhait to Soorie, while tho head 
quarter companies were at Bowsee. The autho¬ 
rities at Calcutta at once sought ♦ » ascertain 
what was the feeling among tho men at tho 
stations just named; but, pending tbeso inquirfi?, 
orders were given to despatch a wing of H.M. 
13th foot from Calcutta to the Sonthal district, 
to control the mutineers. Major English was at 
that time goiug to tho upper provinces with a 
detachment of H.M. 53d foot; but ho was now 
ordered to turn aside for a while, and aid in pacify - 
ing the district before pursuing his journey to 
Benares. Although the remaining companies of 
tho native 32d did afterwards take rank among 
the mutineers, tlioy were‘true to their sail’ for 
some timo after the treachery of thoir companions 
had become known. 

This 32d mutinous regiment succeeded in cross¬ 
ing tho Sone river, with the intention of joining 
Ivocr Singh and tho Dinapoor mutineers—a 
feat managed in a way that grerr.lv mortified 
Major Engl fill's G3d. On the 20th of October the 
wing of this latter regiment proceeded in-in sh-.-i i 
gotty to (iayah, to rc assure tho uneasy official.* ; : 
that station; and on the 22d the; 
intercept the mutineers. After much hot and 
wearying marching,they return*! tuGava'i without 
having encountered the mutineers, ono poltiou of 
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trunk road. You never eaw anything like tho luiu fauea thev nil 
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crossed the Sene. Some days later, 
wrffirfived that tlie second portion of the 32d, 
that which had not at first mutinied, was, in like 
manner, marching towards the river. On the 1st 
of Xovemher the 53d started in pursuit, marched 
thirty miles during the night to Hurwa, rested 
a while, marched ten miles further to Nowada 
during the evening, and came up with the 
mutineers in the night. A skirmish by moonlight 
look pVtce, greatly*to the advantage of the rebels, 
who had a better knowledge of the country than 
their opponents. The sepoys did not want to fight, 
they wished to march towards the Sone; and this 
they did day after day until the Cth, followed 
closely all the way by the British. The pursued 
outstripped the pursuers, and safely crossed the 
ri ver—much to the vexation of the major and his 
1 1 oops. One of the officers present has said : ‘ This 
was very provoking; for if we had hut caught 
them, wc should have got as much credit for it 
f" 1 ' Chuttra. The country we went through 
was. for the most part, over swampy rice-fields; 
when we cave up the pursuit wc had gone 130 
TVi, h 4 11 ' 1 hours ; and, on our return to Gayali, 

w ' 1 been 170 miles in exactly one week. 
After the second day we sent our tents and 
1'LNH‘ng hack; so that we marched as lightly as 
V 1 an ‘l v; ere by that means able to give the 

n.Lji an occasional lift on the elephants.’ 

Th oughout those miscellaneous and often de¬ 
sultory operation* in Bengal, if the Sikhs had 
proved faOUleFS, all would have gone to ruin. It 
was more easy to obtain a thousand Sikhs than a 
hundred Britten, and thus they were made use of 
as n sort of military police, irrespective of the 
regular regiment raised in the Punjaub, Few 
circumstances are more observable throughout the 
K- v«.»lf, tlm i the fidelity of these men. Insubordi¬ 
nation there was, certainly, in some instances, but 
rjot in sufficient degree to affect the character of 
the whole. Captain Rattray’s Sikhs have often 
been lo.u honed. These were a corps of military 
P'hce, fortiK- i for rendering service in any part of 
b ngal; and in the rendering of this service they 
admirable. The lieutenant-governor of 
01 al - in a paper drawn up early in September, 
sml. ‘The commandant of the Sikh Police Bat¬ 
talion ha* pleaded strongly on his own behalf, and 
on that of his men. for the assembling of the 
r at tcTr.i iiagmciits of hi:; corps, to enable tliem io 
johuo such a blow as to prove the high militar}' 
-•pnu and discipline of the regiment. f J ho urgent 
1 ''ce.miti .-i whii h cau.-.mt the separation of Captain 
it impossible, in cr.i ting 
«• cum tin, to call in till detachments to head* 
l'i'wrei , i.-ut its admirable discipline, daring, and 
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reposed in it, prove that ihe.se services are nrntn? 
underrated nor disregarded. Of the men, all who 
have distinguishful themselves for conspicuous 
deeds of valour and loyalty, have already been 
rewarded.’ As individuals" too, the Sikhs were 
reliable in a remarkable degree, when Hindu¬ 
stanis were falling away on all sides. When the 
troubles broke out at Benares, early in the mutiny, 
a Sikh chieftain, by name Rajah Soorut Singh’ 
rendered invaluable service to the British residents’ 
which they did not fail gratefully to remember at 
a later period. A few of the Company’s servants, 
civil and military, at Benares and other towns*in 
that part of India, caused to be manufactured by 
Mr Wcsfcley Richards of Birmingham, for presenta¬ 
tion to Soorut Singh, a splendid set of firearms, 
effective for use as well as superb in appearance. 

We will now cross the Sone, and trace the 
progress of affairs in the Bundelcund and Saugor 
provinces. 

It will be remembered, from the details given 
in former chapters, that the native inhabitants of 
Bundelcund, and other regions south of the Jumna 
and the Central Ganges, displayed a more turbu¬ 
lent tendency than those of Bengal. They had 
lor age.s been more addicted to war, and bad 
among them a greater number of chieftains 
employing retainers in their pay, than the Ben¬ 
galese; and they were within easier reach of the 
temptations thrown out by Nona Sahib, the King 
of Delhi, ICocr Singh, and the agents of the 
deposed King of Oude. Lieutenant (now Captain) 
Osborne, the British resident at Rcw.ih, was one 
who felt the full force of thi; stato of circum¬ 
stances. As he had been in August, so was bo 
now in September, almost the only Englishman 
within a wide range of country s*.nth-west of 
Allahabad; the rajah of lie wall was faithful, 
but Iiis native troops were prone to rebellion • 
aud it was only by wonderful sagacity and firm¬ 
ness that he could protect both the rajah aud 
himself from the vortex. 

In a wide region eastward of Rewali, the question 
arose, every day throughout September, where 
is Koer Singh? This treacherous chief, tin, wlu> 
beaded the Dinapoor mutineers from the day of 
their entering Ait Ji, was continually marching 
about with his rebel army of something like 3000 
men, apparently uncertain of his plans—an un¬ 
certainty very perplexing to the Britidi official*, 
who, having a mere handful of troops at their 
disposal, did not know where, that handful might 
most profitably be employed. On on. day Koer 
Singh, with his brother I’mnier Singh, would bo 
reported at Rotas, on another &> ; «t Susi-vram; 

domotiniw- there wit a rumour of the rebels being 
about to march to Rowah and Bund Jcund ; «t 
others, that they were going to-join ihe Go melt] 
insurgent"; and at Mho again, Um r the Dinapoor 
aud Ranigmh nun incurs would act m concert. 
Wherever they went, however, plunder and mgin > 
marked their fooi-tcps. At cue oi .he town.-, 
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nany years before, levied a thousand men 
seizing the property from the present 
proprietors. This was one among many proofs 
afforded during the mutiny, that chieftains and 
landowners sought to make the revolt of the 
native soldiery a means for insuring their own 
private end. . whether those ends were justifiable 
or not. The authorities at Patna and elsewhere 
endeavoured to meet these varied difficulties as 
hot they could with their limited resources. They 
sent to Calcutta all the ladies and children from 
disturbed districts, so far as they possessed means 
of conveyance. They empowered the indigo- 
planters tv. raise small bodies of police force in 
their respective districts. They obtained the aid 
of two regiments of Goorkhas in the Ohumparun 
district, by which the restoration of tranquillity 
might reasonably he expected. They seized the 
estates of Kocr Singh and Ummcr Siugh at Arrah, 
as traitors. They imposed heavy fines on villages 
which had seut men to take active part in the 
disturbances. Lastly, they used all their energies 
to protect that part of the main trunk-road which 
passes near the river Sonc; seeing that the march 
of European troops from Calcutta to the upper 
provinces would he materially affected by any 
interruption in that quarter. The newly arrived 
British regiments could not go up as an army, 
hut as small detachments in bullock-wagons, and 
th o re for o were not prepared for sudden encounters 
with large numbers of the enemy. 

The 5th irregular cavalry, who had mutinied in 
this part of India some weeks before, continued a 
system of plundering, levying contributions, and 
destroying public property. Every day that 
transpired, leaving these daring atrocities un¬ 
checked, weakened British prestige,and encouraged 
marauders on all sines to imitate the example so 
fatally set before them. The authorities felt and 
acknowledged this; yet. for the reasons already 
noticed, they could do little to check it. Captain 
Rattray, at the head of a portion of fyis *Sik 1 1 
police, encountered the It ir»\ ni-irs ; i the 8th 
of the month; but, as a cavalry force, they were 
too strong for him; they beat him in action, out- 
generallcd him in movement, released idur hundred 
prisoners from one of the jails, and then marched 
west toward the river Bono. The mutiuous sowars 
were subsequently heard of at Tikaue, Daood- 
nuggur, Baroon, and other places; everywhere 
committing great depredations. 11ms w as a large 
and important region, on either side of the main 
trunk-road, and extending two hundred miles 
along that road, kept in a tate of daily agitation. 
The 5th irregular cavalry in one quarter, Ivocr 
Singh in another, and his brothers Ummcr Singh 
and Nishan Singh in a third, v.erc all busily 
employed in depredatum; patriotism or nationality 
h.-.d lit+lo hold on their thoughts ust then; for 
they plundered whomsoever had property to k>e. 
without much regard to 'race or crtv.l Uic 
verument offered large rewards tor the t UIC 
those loaders, but without effect: the re *c.s 
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generally resisted this kind of temptation. Opiuim - 
crops to the value of half a million sterling were 
at that time ripening in the Behar and Arrah 
districts alone; and it was feared that all these 
would he devastated unless aid arrived from 
Calcutta. 

Mr Wake, and the other civil servants who had 
so gallantly defended themselves at Arrah, against 
an enormous force of the enemy, returned to that 
station about the middle of September, to resume 
their duties; but as it was feared that Uaimer 
Singh and the 5th irregulars would effect a junc¬ 
tion, and attempt to reoccupv Jugdispore. those 
officers w ere authorised to fall back upon Dina poor 
or Buxar, in the event of being attacked; alth .ugh 
they themselves expressed a wish rather to re¬ 
main at their posts and fortify themselves against 
the rebels as they’ had done before. The necessity 
of making this choice, however, did not arise. The 
5th cavalry, after their victory over Rattray’s 
Sikhs and during their visits to the towns and 
villages near the Sone, committed, as we have just, 
said, every kind of atrocity— plundering home*, 
levying contributions, breaking open the zenanas 
of Hindoo houses, abusing the women, aud de¬ 
stroying property too bulky to be carried away— 
all this they did ; but for some unexplained 
reason, they avoided the redoubtable little band at 
Arrah. 

The Saugor and Nerbudda provinces, of which 
the chief towns and stations were Banda, Jaloun, 
Jhansi, Saugor, Jubbulpoor, Nagode, Dumoh,: 
Nowgong, JMundlah, and Ilosungabad, were, as 
we have seen, in a very precarious state in the 
month of August At Saugor, so early . - the 
month of June, Brigadier Sage had brought nil 
the Europeans into a well-armed and amply pro¬ 
visioned fort, guarded by a body of feurmuan 
gunners, and by the still faithful 31st regiment of 
. ; and thoro tho Europeans re- 
mam od at the close of August aline t cut oil fi„m 
comumuir ition with their follow'- country ok n else¬ 
where. Jubbulpoor had passed, through tho 
summer months without actual mutiny; but the 
revolt of i lie -i*_M infantry and the ; 1 irregular 
cavalry, at neighbouring stations, and certain 
: us sym 

Jubbulj oor itself, led Major Erskine to fortify the 
Residency, and provision it for six months. Banda, 
Jhansi, and Jnloun, had long fallen imo th.' hands 
of tho rebels; Mundl&h and Ilosungabad Were at the 
mcrev of circumstances occurring at oilier places * 
Nag de would bo reliable only so long as the floth 
native iufantry remained true; aud Dumoh would 
be scarcely tenable if Jubbulpoor were in Jan ci 
Thus, at. tho cud of August, } itish w.preM.ioY m 
the Baugor mid Nerbudda ten dories 'nu: • by a 
thread. The Uahutta autln.i hi >. unable to supply 
British troops for Bengal or Behar, were 
debarred from rendering assistance to 
tori os. 
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• fur- the Jumna and. Boob regions, 
where the' war raged with, greatest ficrconc's; it 
was from Madras and Bombay alone that .aid 
could bo expected. Fortunately, tho large regions 
of ior- and Hyderabad were nearly at pence, 

and thus a passage could be afforded for troops 
frojn/ihe south which would not have been prac¬ 
ticable had those countries been plunged in 
anarch yf 

'Towrvrds the middle of September, Lieutenant 
Claris deputy-commissioner of Jubbulpoor, learned 
a few facts that put him on the track of a con¬ 
spiracy. Il came out, on inquiry, that Rajah 
Shunker Shah, and many other chieftains and 
zemindars in the neighbourhood of Jubbulpoor, 
acting in concert with some of the sepoys of 
the* C2d B.N.I., intended to attack tho canton¬ 
ment on tiro last day of the Mohurrum, murder 
all the Europeans, burn the cantonments, and 
plunder the treasury and city. By a bold and 
prom; movement, the chief conspirators were 
seized on the 1 ith. The lieutenant, writing to 
commissioner of Nag poor, announced tho 
retult in brief but significant language. ‘ I have 
boon fi.rtunTle enough to get conclusive evrdcnco 
ikliout the conspirators taking 
alarm ; and this morning, with a party of sowars 
iid police, tagged thirty, and two rajahs (ring- 
kruleis) among thorn. Of courso they swing. 
Many of my principal •.emindars, and somo — I 
vkli I knew how many — of the 52d, arc in tho 
plob’ In Rajah Shunker’s house, among other 
treasonable'papers, was found a sort of j, 
invoking li: ''city to aid him in tho destruction 
of nil Europeans^ the overturning of the govern- 
v erit, an(h tho re-establishment of his own power. 
The paper was found in a silk bag in which lie 
kept hb fan, and wag a Scrap torn from a govern- 
icJnt “ proclamation iscudd after tho massacre 
at Mecmt. In this instance, therefore, the official 
e.rprc -cion of horror and wrath at the opening 
scone of (ho mutiny, instead of deferring, encour¬ 
aged other? to walk in the same bloody path. The 
r yor or invocation was afterwards translated 
Hindoo into English, and published 
parliamentary papers.* The execution 
/. 1 his son was something more 
n was* implied by tho lieutenant’s curt 
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from guns’ to which the records of tho mutiny 
habituated Englirh newspaper readers. An ofiicer 
stationed at Jubbulpoor tit the time, after noticing 
the complicity of these two guilty men, describes 
tho execution in a brief but painfully vivid way. 

‘ At the head of the conspiracy was Shuukcr Shah, 
the Gliond rajah, and his son. Their place of 
nbodo is about four miles from Jubbulpoor. In 
former days this family ruled over all this part 
of the country; they can trace their descent for 
sixty generations. Tho family had been deprived 
of everything by the Malirattas, and were in great 
poverty when we took possession. Our govern¬ 
ment raised them up from this state, and gave 
them sufficient to support themselves comfortably; 
and now they shewed their gratitudo by conspiring 
against us in our time of sore trial. The family 
have neither much property nor power, but the 
ancient name and prestige was a point on which 

to rally. On the 18tli, at 11 o’clock a.m., 

our two guns were advanced a few huudred yards 
in front of tho Residency, covered by a company 
of the 33d and a few troopers, and it became 
known that the Ghond rajah and liis son wove 
about to be blown away from tho cannon’s mouth. 
The old man walked up to the guns with a firm 
stride; the son appeared more dejected. The old 
man, with liis snow-white hair and firm manner, 
almost excited comt>assion; and one had to 
remember, before such feelings could be chocked, 
how atrociously he intended t<> deal with us had 
liis conspiracy succeeded; the cvidcnco of his 
guilt was overwhelming. All was over in a few 
minutes. The scattered remains wero pounced 
upon by kites and vultures, but what could bo 
collected was handed over to the rauuc.’ 

Although Lieutenant Clark was thus enabled, 
by mingled caution and decision, to frustrate the 
atrocious plot of which Jubbulpoor Was to have 
been the theatre, ho could not prevent the mutiny 
of the 52d native regiment. That corps revolted, 
albeit without perpetrating the cruelties and 
rapino intended. It was on the 18th that thi3 
rising took place, the troops at once marching off 
quietly toward: Dupaoh. One old subada: they tied 
on ft horse, because he did not wish to join, and 
because they did not choose to le ave him behind. 
It was Buppc .d that the 52d lmd gone toward. 
Dumoh, to capture runs there, and then return 
to plunder Jubbulpoor. I wo days befuro thi ;, 
namely, on the 10th, the greater part of tho noth 
regiment Bengal infantry throw* <-il allegiance. 
Being sheioued at Nagode, they' suddenly 
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ropeans at Dumoh, a civil station on tlic 
. San go r to Jubbulpoor, were thrown into 
much tribulation by news of these mutinies at 
other places. When both the 50tli and 52d 
regiments had ‘ gone 7 —a term that acquired 
much significance in India at that time—Major 
Erskine, chief-commissioner of the Saugor and 
Nerhudda territories, who happened to be at 
Duinoli, summoned-a council of war on the 20th 
of September, to consider what was best to be 
done. It was resolved that Dumoh could not 
long bo held against any considerable body of 
mutineers; and that advantage should bo taken 
of the temporary presence of a column or Madras- 
native troops to employ that column as an escort 
for the civilians and the Company’s treasure from 
Dumoh to Jubbulpoor. There was a detachment 
of the still faithful 31st at Dumoh; and this was 
sent to join the main body of the regiment at 
Saugor, to be out of the way of temptation from 
mutinous sepoys. 

This convoy of men and money from Dumoh 
led to a smart military encounter. The Madras 
movable column which afforded the required 
protection numbered about 500 men of all arm^, 
under Colonel Miller. Leaving Dumoh on the 
21st, and being much obstructed in passing the 
r *ver Nowtab, Colo no l Miller reached Sigramporc 
on the 26th; where he hoard that the main body 
of the mutineers were at Ivonce, on the banks of 
11 river ^hich tlic column would need to cross 
on its way to Jubbulpoor. The colonel at onco 
despatched a foreo of about 100 men, under 
Lieutenant YY atson, to secure tlio boats on tlic 
; but the < nemy baffled this officer* who 
b id much difficulty in preserving his men. Miller 
then advanced with lib whole column, met the 
enemy, and fought a brief but decisive battle, 
which ended in the utter rout of the rebel sepoy-. 
If it h d boon a purely military affair, Uio cul«*iu-l 
wae> strong enough to Jefcat a more numerous 
body of the enemy; but lie was hampered by the 
presence of civilians, treasure, am! 1£() sepoys of 
the 52d, who had been disarmed at Dumoh on 
nows of tho revolt of the main body, and whom 
it was necessary to take with the column. It was, 
indeed, a strange slate of things • for the disarmed 
meu wore of course eager enough to rush over and 
join their companions of the same r< Ament. 

It is not matter for censure if men placed in 
mill nil v at different stations, in time of pc il, 
occasionally differed concerning tlic n lath e import¬ 
ance of these stations. Thus, when the both and 
53d native regiments mutinied, a question arose 
which principal city, S.uigor or Jubbuljv - should 
a last stronghold in the etent of the 
British being nearly overpowc 
at Jubbulpoor, urged the claims of that city, ns 
having certain facilities for the receipt of remtorci-- 
lUents, should such happily ho afforded; aud w 
having many European women nnd children with¬ 
in the fort, who could not be removed without 
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—‘Whatever you do, let me r err. in SaugoiT^ It 
is the key to Central Indio, It has a good fort and 
magazine. It is provisioned for six or eight 
months for three hundred men, and lias thirty 
thousand maunds of grain in addition. It has 
a iegedrain, which will fall into the hands of the 
enemy if wc leave tho place. It contains 170 
women and children, who could not he withdrawn 
without danger.’ In' such or similar words was 
the retention of Saugor advocated. The discussion 
happily ended by both towns being retained. 
Those officials of the Company, military*or civil, 
who resolutely fortified, instead of abandoning 
their positions, were in most instances rewarded 
with success — unless tho enemy were in unusually 
overwhelming force. 

Nearly all parts of the Saugor and Nerhudda 
territories were in wild confusion at tho efoso of 
September. Tho Kamptco column -of Madras 
troops had, as we have just seen, broken up the 
52d mutineers ; but still those rebels lay concealed 
in jungles, ready for mischief ■whenever' an oppor¬ 
tunity might offer; while the Madrasses, distracted 
by many applications from different quarters, had 
been unable to prevent the .mutinous 50ih regi¬ 
ment, at Nagode, from marching off to join the 
Dinapoor mutineers near Banda. At Saugor, 
Brigadier Sago and the British wore safe, be cause 
they were in a strong and well-provisioned fort, 
and because the 31st native infaijtry exhibited 
no signs of disaffection ; nevertheless tho whole 
country around was in tho hands of rebellious 
chieftains. On one occasion he sent out the greater 
paid of bis force to attack the Rajah of Bank)pore 
at Nunk»..Ice, ten rnilos from Saugor: bui il: * 
attack was unskilfully made—it failed, and grealiy 
lowered British prestige in tho neighbourhood. 

As in September, so in October; those provinces 
wore held by a very slender tio. Nearlv rdi T • 
ehioid of Bundelctind, on tho border, v Vo umly 
to Vise in rebellion at nows of any discomfiture of 
the British. Numerous tliakoors had risen, end 
with their followers, were plundering the villages 
in every direction. At Jubbulpoor. Uosmignbad 
NuraitV-pore, Jalouu, Jhansj, Bau ^ r Mundlah 
Dumoh, there was scarcely an Ingli 
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i' 1 representations sent to Viscount 
ng, as chief authority in India; again and 
again did lie announce that he had no British 
trofrps to spare. To Major Erskinc’s letters he 
re^' ie l that he * must say'broadly and plainly that 
no would consider the sacrifice of the garrison in 
Lucknow as a far greater calamity and reproach to 
the government than an outbreak of tlio Rcwali or 
Bundelcmid states, even if followed by rebellion 
and temporary loss of our authority in our own 
territories on the NerbuddAl At the close of the 
mouth, Koer Singh and the Dinapoov mutineers 
were somewhere between Banda and Calpee; 
while Captain Osborne-—one of the most remark¬ 
able men whom the Indian Revolt brought into 
notice — still maintained his extraordinary position 
at llew ah. 

'We pass now further to the west—to the cities 
and tow or on the Jumna river, and to the regions 
of Central India between that river and Bombay. 

in us until we come to Agra. 
Futtohpoor, Cawnpore, and Futteghur. though not 
in Dude, were on iis frontier, and were involved in 
the fortunes of that province. Captain Peel’s 
movements with his naval brigade, in the Doab, 
nu<y be loft for treatment in connection with the 
affair:) of Lucknow. 

Agra experienced a Ions early in September, in 
die death of John ltu^bcll Colvin, tlio lieutenant- I 
governor of the Northwest Provinces. lie fell | 
hom i-iekm."*, brought on mainly by tlio intense 
ftnxiclie? arising, out of liis’position. Ho was a 
remarkable man, a truo specimen of those civilians 
developed into usefulness by the unique policy of 
the Knst Inna Company, In England a public 
man be <iu a statesman through a multitude of 
minor and exceptional causes; in India, under 
ny’s ‘raj,’ statesmen were educated 
and 'designedly for their work. In 
> have aeon the same statesman trans- 
tbe Exchequer to the .India Board, 
icncc to the Admiralty, as it the same 
owl edge were required for all three 
in India, the statesman’s education 
lose relation to the duties of the offices 
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trade. After receiving his education in England, 
and carrying off high honours at Haileybury, he 
went to India in the Company’s service in is2G; 
and for thirty-one years was seldom free from 
public duties, mostly special and local. The num¬ 
ber of offices he served in succession was remark¬ 
ably large. lie was assistant to the registrar of tin* 
Sudder Court at Calcutta ; assistant to the British 
resident at Hyderabad; assistant-secretary in tlio 
revenue and judicial department at Calcutta; secre¬ 
tary to the Board of Revenue in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces ; private secretary to Governor-general Lord 
Auckland; British resident in Nepaul; commis¬ 
sioner of the /fenasserim provinces ; judge of the 
Sudder Court; and lastly, lieutenant-governor of 
the Northwest Provinces — ruler over a territory 
containing as many inhabitants as the United King¬ 
dom of Groat Britain and Ireland. All these offices 
he filled in succession, and the lirst eight qualified 
him for the onerous duties of the ninth and last. 
Throughout the mutiny, the only point on which 
Mr Colvin differed from Viscount Canning was in 
the policy of the proclamation issued on the 25th 
of May. It was at the time, and will ever remain, 
a point fairly open to discussion, whether Colvin’s 
proclamation* was or was not too lenient towards 
the rebellious sepoys. If Canning’s decision par¬ 
took more of that of John Lawrence, it is equally 
certain that Colvin's views were pretty nearly 
shared by Henry Lawrence, in tlie early stages of 
tie* mutiny. Irrespective of this question of the 
proclamation, Colvin's position at A yia was one 
ol painful difficulty. Ho was not so .successful as 
Sir John Lawrence in the Punjanb, and his name 
ha , not found a plae' among the grt*a men whom 
the mutiny brought into notice; but it would bo 
unfair to leave unnoticed the circumstances which 
paralysed the ruler of Agra, A distinguished 
civilian, who knew both Colvin and Lawrence, 
and who h i under the assumed name of 

‘ Indophilu?/ thus compares the position of the two 
men : ‘Colvin, with a higher official position, had 
less real command over events than bis neighbour 
in the Punjanb. %lnhn Lawrence ruled a people 
whodind for generations cherish* l a religious and 
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pmA. Lawrence had three days’ oxclusive 
Jge by telegraph of what had taken place 
at Meerut and Delhi, during which interval lie 
made hi;? arrangements for disarming the sepoy 
regimen U Rationed in the Punjaub. Colvin had 
no warning ; and the military insurrection had 
actually broken out within his government, and 
Lhc mutineers were in possession of Delhi, before 
ho could begin to act; but lie promptly and vigor¬ 
ously did what was in his power/ We have seen 
in former chapters what course Mr Colvin adopted 
between May and August.* He opened communi¬ 
cations with the authorities all around him, as 
soon ns he knew that the mutiny had begun ; 
he dis nned the 44th and 67th native infantry 
he 1st of June; he raised a corps of volunteer 
horse for service in the neighbourhood ; he organ¬ 
ised a foot-militia among the civilians and traders, 
for the protection of the city; and he kept a close 
v, a : _!i on the proceedings of the Gwalior mutineers. 
In July o' urred the mutiny of the troopers of the 
Kotah Contingent; then the ill-managed battlo 
outside Agra on the 5tli; then tho shutting up 
o! Mr C Kin and tix thousand persons within tho 
fort; and then the passing of two weary months, 
during which the lieutenant-governor was power- 
lew* through his inability to obtain trusty troops 
tom any quart* r what aver. Ilis health and spirits 
failed, and 1. dl-d cn tlic Dili of September — still 
jiaumcd within the walls of tho fort at Agra. 

mlirin, a authority 

bo ret ived from Calcutta*; 
Colons] Frazer afterwards received tho appoint- 
>m nt— not of lieu tenant-governor of the Northwest 
Province . r that government had by this time 
disappeared uider the force of tho mutiny—but 
liisioner at count Canniivr. 

in a governmont order, gracefully and properly 
uckaov. < 1 ed tho merits of Mr Colvin.f 
The Europeans resident in Agra, after Mr 
Colvins decease, were still unable to liberate 
themselves ; lor Delhi had not yet fallen, nor 
had English prestige been yet restored by Ilavc- 
loek’u success at Lucknow. Tho English odicers 
i- ti'oir enforced idleness very irksome. They, 

* £!;?P- v;: > rp. IPO-111. Chip, x., PP 173, 174. Chip, xvii., pp. 
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like all the other Europeans, were eon lined 
within the fort; no daring military exploits 
could be looked forward to hopefully, because 
tliero were scarcely any troops to command. For 
tlireo mouths the Gwalior mutineers had hecn 
their beta noir, their object of apprehension, as 
being powerful and not far distant. They occa¬ 
sionally heard news from Gwalior, but of too 
uncertain a naturo to satisfy tlicir doubts. Early 
in September one of the officers wrote: ‘ A portion 
of the rebel army of Gwalior lias marched; but 
their intentions arc not yet known. They still 
say they are coming to turn us out of the fort, and 
perform all sorts of gallant deeds. Had they come 
at first, they would have given us a good deal of 
trouble, as we wore not prepared for a siege—guns 
not mounted, magazines not shell-proof, provisions 
not in sufficient quantity, and (worst of all) two 
thousand women and children without any pro¬ 
tection from the enemy’s fire. All this is now 
being rapidly remedied, and now wo conld stand 
a siege with comfort. One of tho greatest wants 
is that of tobacco; the soldiers have none ; and 
few men know so well as they do tho comfort of 
a pipe after a hard day’s work, whether under a 
broiling sun or in drenching rain/ The British 
officers at Agra were embittered by becoming 
acquainted with tho fact, that many influential 
nati\cs now in rebellion were among those who 
made Iho n.< t fervent demonstrations of loyalty 
when tho mutiny ljr-t begun. 

Of the affairs of Delhi wo shall speak present] v. 
Meanwhile, it may he well t> describe the move¬ 
ments of a distinct corps, having its origin in the 
capture of that city. Although General ’Wilson 
seized all the gates and buildings of tho imperial 
city one by one, ho could not prevent the escape 
of tho mutineers from tho southern gate, the 
opposite to that where the siege-works had been 
carried on. J>y the 21st of September, when the 
conquest was completed, large bodies of the rebels 
wore far away, on their march to other sceues of 
struggle. The chief body marched down the right 
bank of the Jumna on tho Muttra road, with the 
intention of crowing over into the Doth. Brigadier 
Showers wa sent with a force to pursue another 
body of rebels in another direction; but the 
operations now under notice wer those of Mio 
column under Colonel BL H. Greatlioil (of H.M. 8th 
fool), organised at Delhi on the 23d of ptomher 
—about 3000 ttrong* Starting on iho ;Mtli, 
Great he J crossed tho Jumna, and marched lov.-mU 
Bolundshuhur. Horo a body of fugitive mutineers 
-? nr. t iio 28 th, A rlmrp action 
flight of tho enemy, 
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%ajA^ueliind them two guns and mucli aramuni- 
"fionT^As a consequence of this defeat, a nowly 
set-up rajah, one Waladad Khan, abandoned the 
fort of Malagurh, and lied. It was in the blowing- 
up of this fort, by order of the colonel, that 
Lieutenant Home, who had so distinguished him¬ 
self at the storming of tho Cashmere Gate, was 
killed. One of his brother-officers said in a letter: 
‘Tile loss of poor Home has thrown a cloud over 
all our successes. lie was bravo among brave 
men, and an honour to our service.’ Greathed 
advanced day after day, burning villages which 
were known to have been nests of insurgents. In 
one of those places, Koorjah, lie found the skeleton 
of a European woman, tlic head cut oft; aud the 
legs hacked and cut. On the 5th of October, tho 
column reached Allygurh, scoured through tho 
town, and cut up a large body of rebels, taking 
eleven guns from them. Greathed was at Akcrabad 
the next dav, where Mungal Singh and his brother 
had raised*the standard of rebellion; but these 
chieftains were killed, as well as most of their 
retainers. On the 9th, he reached Ilatua>i. At 
this place his movements wore suddenly disturbed ; 
he had intended to march down the Doab to aid 
Havelock, Outram, and Inglis; but now news 
from Agra reached him that lod to a change of 
plan. To understand this, attention must lie 
turned to the state of aftairs in tho Maliratta 
dominions of Scindia, tho northern boundary of 
which approached very near Agra, 

From the day when Scindia’a Gwalior Coptingont 
ro>c iu mutiny against British authority, on tho 
11th of June, nothing but tho personal faithfulness 
of Scindia himself prevented the mutineers from 
joining their compatriots at Delhi or elsewhere. 
Every British officer being driven away from 
Gwalior, the powerful army forming tho Contin¬ 
gent might easily luivo raado itself master of all 
that part of tho Maliratta dominions; but Srimliu, 
by a remarkable oxeroi-o of steadiness nnd : lr.w, d- 
u*e"s, kept them near him. lie would not make 
himself personally an enemy to them; neither, on 
the olhei hand, would he expie s appruvaJ of tlu ir 
act of mutiny. He -11 roimiined their paymaster, 
and held his power over them partly by keeping 
their pay iu arrear. All thropgh the months of 
July and August did this pingubr atat# if stfairn 
continue. A few dotaclimeuts of Die Contingent 
had marched oil'from other stations, hut the main 
named quiet, 'f he IndUM »trtw#eni from 
Holkar’s Contingent had lor sumo time been 
encamped near them at Gwalior much against 
Early m September tho 
concerning future plana— 
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proper still remained quiet near that city. 'TOis 
quietness, however, did not promise to be o.' 
long continuance. On tho 7th, the naw ■ officers 
went to Scindia, and demanded Horn him food 
and conveyance for a march either to Agra 
or to Cawnpore. The maharajah’s response not 
being satisfactory to them, they began to 
oxen, buffaloes, mules, horses, camels, and carts 
from the neighbouring villagers, and a few elephants 
from the richer men. Some violence ngai 
Scindia himself appeared probable; but he found 
the main body of his own little army disposed to 
remain faithful, and hence the Contingent had 
little inducement to attack him. Tin* land wnciv. 
in the neighbourhood offered to aid him ni ii tlioii 
retainers, thus lessening the danger to which lie 
might otherwise have been exposed. About the 
middle of the month, a fierce struggle e< :ucd 
imminent; but Scindia and his supporters continued 
firm, and the Contingent did not for some time 
attempt any manoeuvre likely to be 'serious to the 
British. We can therefore follow the steps of the 
other army of mischief- workers. 

When the miscellaneous body of Indore 
mutineers, Gwalior traitors, and budmnshes I d 
Gwalior, they proceeded towards the riverOhumbul, 
which they crossed on tho 7-th of September, and 
then took possession of the fort of Dliolporc, a place 
about thirty milts from Agra—at tho print where 
the trunk road from'Dellii to Bombay crosses the 
Chmnbul, and therefore a very important spot iu 
relation to any arrival of reinforcements for iho 
British. In that very week the final bombard¬ 
ment of Delhi began; and if the imuiiu« i7 ha I 
marched thither, they might scrioush Is- cinbar- 
raasod Gcneral AV ikon’s operat i on -. T1 j ey appear, 
howover, to have remained near Dhulpt- * up- 
. porting and utrejv thehing themselves by pmukr 
in the neighbouring region. When lhlbl A 1, a l 
its defenders escaped, die Dholjiore mutineer:; — am 
wo may now conveniently call them —L id no 
motive for marching towards Iho imperial cih • 
but, near the closo of tho month, they began to 
lay plans for an attack on Agra, 
i When October arrived, Mr lloadq, nnd Colonels 
i Cotton and F razor, had to direct tlu.r utter Con 
| not only to these Dliolporo mutineer*. Put i<> 
dar 
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6uld march down the right instead of the 
of the Jumna, in order to aid Agra, and 
cut off tho communication with Dliolpore; and 
lienee great disappointment, when it was found 
that the active leader of that column was marching 
rapidly on towards Cawnporc without thinking of 
Agra. At such a time, each officer naturally 
thought first and principally of the safety of the 
city or station for which he was responsible; and 


the commanders of movable columns wore oTtef 
embarrassed by conflicting requisitions from 
different quarters. 

Such was the state of feeling in Agra at the end 
of September. Early in October, matters became 
more serious. The authorities received news that 
an attack on Agra was meditated by the rebels— 
comprising the 23d B. N. I. and the 1st B. N. C. of 
the Indore Contingent, from Mhow ; a part of the 



Lieutenant Home, Bengal Engineers. 


fugitive forces lrom Delhi ; and malcontents from 
Dholpve and tho neighbourhood. Means wore 
immediately sought for f rustrating this attack. The 
' els worn known to be on the advance on tho 
; it was also known that on that day Colonel 
Di\,j.hed lutd arrived with his column at Akrabad, 
r,liC day’s march from Allygurh, on his way 
lov ar<ls Cnwnpore. It was thereupon resolved to 
‘>1 daiii ihe aid of Greatb-.d at Agra, before ho 
furbri- prosecuted his march. This energetic 
o!Bc« r f • )i was rapid folk ing up a fu 
bn;;’ 1 .' fi on very unwillingly postponed 

ftu object on which he had act his heart; but the 
d 'ugor to Agra becoming very imminent, lie turned 
ulft to lend hi* aid at that point. Af marching 
funr mile: in twenty-eight hours—a tremen- 
" 1 b.evainoiit in an Indian climate—Great!iod 

Amis*,; ?vl j jarai ] e L / V n , w f Agra on the morn- 
K lh ‘ J * *ti« < f October. Before his tired troojn 


could enjoy even three hours’ vest, they found 
them Helves engaged in battle with the enemy, who 
suddenly attacked their camp. The rebels made 
a spirited dash with their cavalry, and opened a 
brisk fire with artillery half hidden behind luxu¬ 
riant standing coni. Not a moment did Grcathed 
delay. He moved to the right with a view of 
outflanking the enemy and capturing their guns 
on that side; and his arrangements in other 
quarters soon enabled him to charge and capture 
tho enemy’s guns and standards, i hi they went, 
the mutineers - r ‘ Hll d Grcathed following 
them up, until he reached n village three miles 
out on the Gwalior road. Heie Colonel Cotton 
came up, and r sumed tho command; tho in Pint ry 
drove the robeh to iho live mile point, and ihe 
< avairy nod .MtiU- V- <■' e,tiuued the pursuit; until 
ut 1« igUi Hie enemy were utterly routed. They 
jo i. twelve gun .. imd tlm whole of their teutJ, 
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ammunition, and vehicles of every 
scription. It was a complete discomfiture. 
Colonel Greathed obtained, and deservedly, high 
praise for the celerity and energy of his move¬ 
ments. By the time the battle and pursuit were 
over, his cavalry had marched sixty-four and his 
infautrjr fifty-four miles in thirty-six hours ; wliilo 
Captain Bourchier’s 9-pounder battery had come 
in from Ilattrass, thirty miles distant, during the 
J night without a halt. Greathed’s loss in the action 
was 11 killed and 56 wounded. It was a strange 
time for the mutineers to make an attack on Agra. 
During the siege of Delhi, Wilson could not have 
spared a single regiment from his siege-camp, nor 
could any other general have brought resources to 
bear on the relief of Agra ; whereas now, in this 
! second week of October, Greathed with a strong 
column was within two days’ march of the city. 

If they were not aware of this fact, then was their 
' information less complete than usual ; if they 
hoped to check his advance down the Doab, then 
| did they wofully underrate his strength and 
I gallautry. 

While tracing, briefly the progress of the raov- 
j able column after this battle of Agra, it may he 
well to advert to a source of vexation that some¬ 
times presented itself during the wars of the 
I mutiny, at Agra as elsewhere. Many of the gallant 
j men concerned iu struggling against the mutineers 
I • were occasionally much perplexed by questions of 
seniority, at times and places when they could 
refer for solution neither to the governor-general 
nor to the commander in-chief. Such was the 
| case iu reference to Greathed’s column. General 
Go wan in Sirhind, General Denny at Delhi, the I 
| chief-commissioner at Agra, all had some authority 
' in military matters in the Northwest Province. 
Colonel Cotton, at Agra, finished tbo buttle which 
Greathed began—not because it had been badly 
fought, but because Colton was senior t > Greathed. 

tin, while Greathed was marching quick!} 
fighting valiantly on flu road to Cawupore, after 
the battle of Agra, Colonel Hope Grant of the 
i 9'h Lancers, made brigadier in order tluit ho 
might assume hither command, was sent out from 
Delhi rM Agra to supersede him—not because ho 
was a better officef than Greatlud, but because 
he was senior in rafbk. Grant joined the column 
j on the 19lh of October, and became its loader. 

• The clnngo caused a busy paper war between 
i the generals and commissioner^ who had made 

Otire appointments, and who could not, 

* at such a troubled time, rightly measure the 
relative strength of their own ..bums to am t oritv. 
Whether under Hop© Grant, 1 ^vor, or umvr 
Greathed, the column was in g >od band n the 
19th, the column marched tweuty-bir 
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from the Company’s officers when the mutiny 
began. There was no fighting, only a reuccu- 
pation. After another severe punishment of the 
rebels at Kanouge on ihe 23d. the column marched 
towards Cawnpore, which wtis reached on the 20th. 

Returning to the affairs of the various Malirnttn 
states, it may now be mentioned that the Gwalior 
Contingent did at last, in the month of October, 
make a move. They marched slowly and heavily 
(six regiments, four batteries, and a siege-train.', 
leaving Gwalior on the 15th, and advancing east¬ 
ward towards Jaloun and Calpoe, as if with 
the intention of r ssing the Jumna at the last- 
named place into the Doah ; but the month came 
to an end without any serious demon? t ratkn on 
their part. Ilad Nona Sahib been as b;dd and 
skilful as he was vicious, he might have wrought 
great mischief to the English at this time. If ho 
had placed himself at the head of the Gwalior 
Contingent (which was fully expected), and hud 
marched with them southward through Bundel- 
cund to the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, he 
would have picked up rebellious Bunddas at every 
village, and have advanced towards the rbudda 
in such strength as to render it very doubtful 
whether the available Madras and Bombay troops 
could have confronted him. lie had ambition 
enough to place himself at tlio head of all the 
Mahratta princes, but neither skill nor courage 
for such a position. £o far as concerns Agra, 
the resident, continued in the fort, iu no great 
danger, but, too weak in military io engage in 
any extensive operations. The only • vg si, 
indeed, during the rest of the month,was on Due 
28th, when a party from the fort sallied out., and 
dispersed a body of rebels assembled at. butt- 1 ;vn: 
Sikri. 

The wide reg 11 comprised withii >li leal 

limit© of rlu hjahratta and Rajpoot ana st itos v 
a very di. lurbc'd condition during S'j .. iu v and 
October. , Ci ddtxs the Gwalior Contingent in S in. 
dia/s dominions, thyio woro Golkar's Contingent 
the Bhopal and-TCotali Contiii? ;enN, (hr Jhodporo 
kgi"ii, and other bodies of native troops, the part- d 
mutiny of which kept the country in port o unl 
agitation. All Bengal troops we»v sources of mi 
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which the disaffection grew up,; European qv 
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Ik prd of iu England, ucli as Bcaui-, 
Barr, Pcqlia, Bugree, Chaputtia, and 
A.wali; theso movements took place between the 
1 i'U and tlic 13tli of the month : and on the last- 
named da *. u he encountered the rebels at A wall. He 
had with him 200 of II.M. 83d foot, 250 Mhairwara 
battalion, two squadrons of Bombay native cavalry, 
and 5 guns. It was an artillery attack on both 
sides, lasting three hours. Lawrence seems to have 
1 his own strength; he would not bring 
his infantry and cavalry into action, fearful of 
K;ing any of his men just at that place and time. 
In short, his attack failed; the rebels retained 
hold of Awah, and Lawrence, finding his supplies 
running short, retired to Beaur. The rebels had the 
gun 3 of the legion with them, and worked them well. 
It was an untoward affair; for the Rajah of Jliod- 
poie, friendly to the English, had just before met 
with a defeat of his own troops by the same legion, 
in an action which, involved the death of Captain 
Monck Mason, the British resident; and now 
prestige wau ^till further damaged by the retreat 
of Lawrence after a desultory action. The colonel 
bad come with a small Bombay column to Ajmccr, 
to watch tlic movements of rebels in and near 
Aj. iccr, Nureeralnd, Awah, and other places in 
th't part of Rajpootana ; and any discomfituro at 
p, .u , h a time was likely to afford a bad example. 
A t Kotab, Nee much, Mundisore, Mchidpore, Indore, 
^■lliow, Bhopal, <fcc., an tinea* y fecliii. similarly 
prevailed, ati: iug out of disturbances too small to 
ere, but important as indi¬ 
cating a wide bolt of disaffected country between 
the Jumna and thn Bombay presidency. The 
strange character of the whole of that region, in a 
political souse, was well expressed by ah 
officer, who, writing frtrni Ncemuch, said: ‘This 
station h in the heart of Jlajpootana, a country 
abounding in and surrounded by native states 
whieh compose anything but one family, and 
b tw .u any two of which it i.s very difficult to 
: ul any given time what rolation cxLts. 
fl’oro arc Holkars troops, and Sciudia’s tro 
wud Salomba’s troops, and the mercenary troops 
o' Olrpcro, tho Kotah Contingent, the Jeypoor, 
dhod j q Me) war, and Malwar corps, and a hos! 
rn ,1, - : and when any little dilute arises in the 
co'in f. \ a sort of jumble takcB placo between these 
, during which two of them at least arc 
pretty sure to come into collision/ Those potty* 
quarrels among the chieftains were sometime.' 1 
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the Mundisore insurgents, on the 22d of October, 
made an attack on Jceruu, a town about ten miles 
from Neemucb. A force of about 400 men was at 
ouco sent out from this station, chiefly Bombay 
native troops, but headed by 60 of II.M. 83d foot, 
under Captains Simpson, Bannister, and Tucker. 
The enemy were found drawn up in force. Tucker 
brought two guns and a mortar to bear upon them, 
and sent his infantry to attack the town ; but tlic 
enemy checked them by overpov/ering numbers, 
and captured the mortar. Tho cavalry now made 
an attack, followed by the infantry, and the 
mortar w r as speedily retaken. The enemy were 
driven into the fort, and their fire entirely silenced. 
The Neemucb force was not strong enough to take 
the fort at that time, but the insurgents evacuated it 
during the night, and marched off. The encounter 
was rather severe to the British officers engaged ; 
for two of them (Cgptains Tucker and Read) were 
killed, and five wounded. The miscreants cut off 
Captain Tucker’s head as soon as he had fallen. 

One of the most pathetic stories of that period 
had relation, uot to a battle or a wholesale slaughter, 
hut to the assassination of a fatlior and two sons 
under very cowardly and inexplicable circum¬ 
stances. Major Burton was British political agent 
at Kotah, a ItaJ poo tana state of which the chief 
town lies northeast of Ncemuch—a situation he 
had filled for thirteen years, always on friendly 
tcvma with (ho native rajah and the people geuc- 
ially. lie had bc.u four months at Ncemueb Imt. 
returned to Kotah on the 12th of October, accom¬ 
panied by two sons scarcely arrived at manhood 
On the 10%two regiments the rajah's native 
army revolted, and surrounded the Residency in 
which Major Burton and his sons had just talcon 
up their abode. What followed may best bo told 
in the words of a third son, Mr C. W. Burton, of 
Ncemuch.* 

* ‘ The political agent was himself tlio first to discover their 
approach j and, us he had only returned to Kotah threo ,dav 3 
previously fr:ni an absence oi‘ four months, ho biiicwd the 
number of people ho eaw advancing merely t<» bo some of tho 
chief subordinates coming to pny him the usual visit of ceremony 
and rci’p'ft. In a recond he u is cruelly undeceived. The j huI- 
neers ruxhcd into tho house; the servants, both private and public, 
abend* m d him with only one exception (a camel-drii or); ami (he 
• in, hi. boys, and this trio Bolll.-.ry rr>rinnt ikd to iho iop of tin- 
h'M.Jc for safety, uiaiching up such w anna au were within ihcii 
i. ich. The Honda pursued ; but the cowardly ruflhms w, re dtlvcu 
back for the time by tho f tiUngW* boy shooting ono in the thigh. 
W hi: there, the- i u-jraHy i. P> d U ir v " nc - v •••ervantu or their own 
would have returned v.i’n wtam .0 from the chief; hut no-all 
fled, and no help cam Int>< meantime tho inuHn-jcia proceeded 
,o major and hp r n-. :, from tbolr 
r.- vd away. A hulc while and two 
,n tho bungalow, the n,.,„ -r parl of 
Wed sho es v.hlrh the miscreants 
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on to Delhi, and watcli how the imperial 
.after the siege. 

■ , As^oon as the conquest had been completely 
effected, cm the 2 1st of September,*' it became 
necessary to make arrangements for the internal 
government of the city, irrespective of any more 
permanent or important appointments. Colonel 
✓Burn was made military govern or <- This officer 
had been thirty years in the Company’s service 
' —first in tlio Bengal native infantry; then in 
raising. three native regiments on the Afghan 
frontier; next in the operations of the Afghan 
war/; then in those of the Sikh war; afterwards 
as secretary to the commissioners of the Punjaub ; 
and,, lastly, as an officer in Nicholson’s,movable, 
.column. Colonel Bum being made military 
governor, of Delhi, Colonel limes received the 
'appointment,of commandant of tho palace. Mr 
Hervcy Harris G readied, who had been appointed 
civil commissioner fox' Delhi as soon as the murder 
of Mr Simon Fraser . on the 11th of May became 
known, lived through’ all the vicissitudes of the 
siege, hut sank through illness almost as soon r.s the 
victorious army entered the imperial city ; lie was 
succeeded in. his office by Mr Saunders. Another 
change may hero be mentioned. General Wilson, 
'worn out by liis anxieties and labours in the siege- 
camp, retired two or three weeks after the conquest, 
tor the recovery of his health in tho Kill-country', 
and was succeeded in the supremo command at 
' Delhi by General Penny—subject to any more 
authoritative change by order of tho Calcutta 
government , 

Within, tho city of Delhi was a very desolation, 
Nearly all fho native inhabitants left it, in dread 
b’ t tho English spldicrs should retaliate upon, 
thorn, the atYodlies. perpetrated by the insurgents 
upon defenceless Europeans. The authorities had 
no wjsli for tho impicdiate return of t-he^o people, 
until it could f e ascertained to what extent the 
traders nn f woi;kin':-popidrfion had connived at 
ilia rebellion jot life sepoys. Even many weeks 
alter all 'i^hling’Iiad ceased in and near fho > ii 
one.of the officers, wioto of the strfo of Delhi in 
the following tor ins r ‘ Every wall or bn&tion that 
faced our camp'in i • dom ruin ; but 

the v.hito marfil^’paVilionB of tho palace rise 
unharmed along'the Jumna's bank, in one of 

the c live the_ f l?hcic is no describing the 

beauty and quaininoss of their rooms. I long for 
photographs to sen t borne. They arc nil of inlaid 
with somianahs pitched in tho 


between. , But all around rpcak 
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Siklis, and Punjaubccs mingle among then 
strange army indeed, with not a trace of pipe-day: 
It 'is a frightful drive from the palace to the 
Cashmere Gate—every houso rent, riven, and 
tottering; the church battered, aud piles of vubbi-h. 
on every side. Alas! tho burnt European houses 
and deserted shops! Desolate Delhi! and yet w c 
arc told it is clearing and much improved since die 
storming of the place. It has only a> yet a handful 
of inhabitants in its great street, tho Chnndncc 
Cliowk, who are all Hindoos, I believe. Many 
miserable wretphes prowl through the camps out¬ 
side the city begging for admission at tho van* ns 
gates; but none arc admitted whose respectability 
cannot be vouched for. Cart-loads of ball are bring 
daily dug out'from the More© Bastion, now a 
shapeless, battered mass.- 
The conquerors of Delhi, wishing to prevent for 
ever the imperial city from becoming a strong¬ 
hold for rebels, proposed to destroy at once all 
the fortifications. The Calcutta government, on 
receiving news of the final capture, telegraphed to 
General Wilson to the following effect : ‘The 
governor-general in council desires that you will 
tlttltoe nrecced to demolish the defences 6C Delhi. 
Yon will spare places of worship, tomfis,'. and all 
ancient buildings of interest. You wi)l blow up, 
or otherwise destroy all fortifioatioils; r d. y««u 
will so far destroy the walls aud gate* of die city 
as to make them useless for defence. As you will 
not be able to do this completely with the force at 
present available at Delhi, you will select the 
points at which the work may be commenced * 
with the l)C3t effect, and operate there.’ After 
General Wilson had retired, and General Penny 
had assumed command at Delhi, information 
reached Sir John Lawrence at Lahore of tho 
iutonded demolition. lie ovkb idly did not ;q * r . e 
of the plan in its totality, and suggested delay oven 
in commencing it, until further orders rm-M bo 
received from Calcutta. IIo thus tehgiupmd to 
Delhi on the M.sfc of October: *1 do not think 
miy danger could arise fW>i i dolay. If the for- 
tiiicalionj be dismantle,1, 1 WOttW 
bo done as was the ease at Lahore; we filled in 
tho ditchos by rutting down the glads, lowered 
the. walls, and dismantled tho covering-*works in. 
front of the gates and bastions. A wuil < f u n 
or twelve feet high could do no harm md \ UX i\<\ 
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/implied, if not expressed. Among the 
E foMtisj £g6sidents in India this desire for blood was 
so strong, that it distempered the judgment of per¬ 
sons otherwise amiable and generous. Instead of 
acting on the principle that it is better for a few 
guilty to escape than for one innocent man to be 
punished, the doctrine extensively taught at that 
time reversed this rule of conduct. It is of course 
not difficult to account for this. The feelings of 
tlioso who, a few short months before, had been 


peacefully engaged in the usual Anglo-Indian_ 

of life, were suddenly rent by a terrible calamity. 
Husbands, brothers, sons—wives, sisters, daughters 
—were not only put to death unjustly, but the black 
deed was accompanied by brutalities that struck 
horror into the hearts of all survivors. It was not 
at such a time that men could judge calmly. The 
subject is mentioned here because it points to one 
of the difficulties, almost without parallel in inten¬ 
sity, that pressed upon the nobleman whose fate it 



Colonel Burn, Military Governor of Delhi 


W is to govern India at such a time. Every pro- 

* km ati a or dispatch, issued by Viscount Canning, 
which contained instructions to the Company’s 
officers tending to leniency towards any of the 
dark skins, was misquoted, misrepresented, vio- 

r condemned, and attributed to what in bitter 
” c '.rn wits called the ‘ clemency of Canning.’ It 
'oqwrod great moral courage, at such a time, to 
m •' 'mite plan of action, aud to maintain it 
* ,] 'i' M0 ol clamour. Differences of opinion on 
bu..': difficult matters of state policy are of course 
1 .w:oroMc enough; the point is mentioned here 
■nlv in its lii&toricai relation to an almost frenzied 

• of public opimon at a particular time. 

The treatment of tlio King of Delhi was one of 
. , . ois state of ftoling* 
Vfhrn taken a prisoner, tho dethroned monarch 
•wi* Mt fallot- ‘Why is this'(’ it was asked 
jlccau a Captain Ilodson promised the king ULs 
life if hr would burrorder quietly. For a long 
dirii) thi gallant officer w is an object of violent 
ah") o f.,| this line of conduct. ‘Why did Ilodson 
d'< this w»u* th inquiry. It wai not 
r ’ ,u * >l< i, • dc.a* and ch ,,, '.sive had beep afforded, 

•*< f|M, u3riii SViluon’g xanotion having been given to 
liK l ,|,,,p, '«dhig f tb.v tho subject fell into its proper 


place as one open to fair and temperate discus¬ 
sion. Again, letters written anonymously at Delhi 
appeared in tho Calcutta newspapers, announcing 
that the ex-royal family were treated with the 
most obsequious deference; and tho ‘clemency’ 
was again contrasted with, the ‘righteous demand 
for blood.’ So much of this as was untrue gra¬ 
dually fell out of repute ; and then tho simple fact 
became known that the king was to he tried a.; a 
traitor, but was not to bo treated ns a felon until 
found guilty. Mrs Ilodson, wife to the ■ .N ,, who 
effected tlio capture, paid a visit to the royal cap¬ 
tives, which he described in a highly interesting 
letter to an English relation, afterwards made 
public; whatever else U showed, it afforded no 
indication that the aged profligate was treated 
with a degico of luxurious attention offensive to 
tlio European re-IE ? ' of tiie place* 

• ‘There is a report, vliich tu< bror mi*, h:ryo,m :( ,, ( ub .,., § #nd 

may have mlrcb - % n ,‘‘ r i. 'E •;,/ th " k, »‘n h.. tho 
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Delhi furnished -nothing calling for 
^eersTnoticc during tlic six weeks following the 
siege. - - 

Of two columns, despatched from Delhi to 
pursue and punish the rebels after the siege, that 
under Colonel Greathed has already been noticed. 
A second, under Brigadier Showers, was engaged 
throughout October, mostly west and northwest of 
Delhi. Some of the petty rajahs between the 
Jumna and tlio Sutlej were in an embarrassing 
position ; they would have drawn, down on their 
heads eventual defeat by the British if they 
joined the rebels; while they were in immediate 
danger from the enmity of marauders and 
mutineers if they remained faithful to the British. 
To.thcir*crcdit bo it said, most of them remained 
true to their treaties; they assisted the British 
iii a time of trouble to the extent of their means. 
Especially was this the case in relation to the 
Rajahs of Jhcetid and Futialah, without whose 
friendly aid it would have scarcely been possible 
for Sir John Lawrence to send reinforcomcnts 
from the Punjaub to General “Wilson at Delhi. 
An exception was afforded by the Rajah of 
Jhujjur, whose treacherous conduct earned for 
him a severe defeat by Brigadier Showers about 
the middle of October. That officer was, later 
in the month, actively engaged in defeating and 
punishing rebels at Sonab, Bullubgurh, and 
other places. 

Of the country north and northeast of Delhi, 
little need be said. Rohilcuad was almost wholly 
m the bands of the rebels during September and 
October. In the districts of Bareilly, Boodayouu, 
Mooradabad, Shahjelianpoor, and Bijnour, the Eng¬ 
lish might bo reckoned by tens—so fierce had been 
the tempest which had swept them away. Happily 
Nynee Tal still remained a refuge fir many noii- 
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combatants, who could not yet be safely removed 
to Calcutta or Bombay. Khan Bah: rloor Khan— 
.a notorious offender whose name lias more than 
once been mentioned in these pages, and who. 
after being a well-paid deputy-collector in the 
Company’s service, shewed his gratitude by c m- 
mitting great atrocities as self-elected Nawab of 
Bareilly—planned an attack on Nynee Tal about 
the middle of September. lie sent a force of 800 
men, under liis nephew, Nizam Ullie Khan. Major 
llamscy, however, speedily mustered $00 Goorihn 0 -, 
and about 50 miscellaneous volunteers and trooper*; 
this force, sallying forth from Nynee Tal on the 
18th, encountered the Bareilly rebels at Iluldwanee, 
near the foot of tb'e hills, and gave so effective a 
defeat to them as to prevent any repetition of the 
attack for a very long time. 

All around the district of Meerut the movements 
of Uie rebels were sensibly checked by the fact 
that that important military station still remained 
in the hands of the British. After the first day of 
outbreak (10th of May), Meerut was provisioned 
and intrenched in such a way as to render it safe 
from all attacks, especially as the garrison had a 
good store of artillery; aud as small bands of 
trusty troops could occasionally be spared f.-r 
temporary expeditions, the mutineers were k<'pt 
from any very near approach to Meerut it-elf. 
The chief annoyance was from the Go jurs 
and other predatory tribes, who sought to vonp 
a golden harvest from* the social anarchy arc und 
them. 

Happily, the extreme northwest remained nearly 
at peace. The Punjaub, under the firm control of 
Sir John Lawrence, although occasionally disturbed 
by temporary acts of lawlessness, was in gen ral 
tranquil. A few English troops ascendc 1 from 
Kuradicc by v. ay of the Indus and Moultaii; and 
a Jew native j-egimepts cum<■ from Bumbu; and 
Sinde ; but tho Sikhs nnd Mu ulaians of th«* Emi- 
juub itself were found to 6o for tho most part reliable, 
under the able hands of Cotton and Kdwardes. fu 
ftindo a similar state of alftirs was exhibited, a 
few isolated acts of rebellion, -ufliciont t-» set the 
authorities on the alert without seriously dis iuiot- 
in r them, (hi one occasion a coropan-,rot native 
artillery was disarmed ut Hydrahad on up .; i 
of being tainted with disloyalty. On n::- th. i 
occasion the 21st native infantry was disarmed a 
Kurachee, because twenty or thirty < ' the men 
displayed bad ; vmploms. And on amntier. a fivv 
ve infantry 
cite their 
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gor, in the Deccan or Nizam’* dominions, 

, in the various provinces of ihc Madras 
presidency, in tho South Mahratta country, and in 
the pro vinccs around Bombay, tho disturbances 
were fbw. In tho Deccan, tho Nizam and his 
prime minister remained stanch throughout; and 
although the city of Hyderabad was kept in much 
commotion by fanatical moulvies and fakeers, and 
l>y turbulent Ilohillas and Deccanees, there was no 


actual mutiny of entire regiments, or successful 
scheme of rebellion. At Ahmcdabad, midway 
between Bombay and tho disturbed region of 
Rajpoetana, one of those terrible events occurred 
on the 2Clh of October—a blowing away of five 
men from gum. All the officers whose duty it 
was to attend on those fearful occasions united in 
hoping that such a sight might never again meet 
their eyes. 
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Lucknow, fiom llio o' servatory. 


CHAPTER XXL 


THE RESCUE AT LUCKNOW, BY SIR COLIN CAMPBELL 


LITTLE care is noodfed to avoid 
coiiftision in tho mo of the word-, 
'fringe,' ‘ defence/ and ‘ rebel/ 
relating to JLmi'LhoW'—fo peculiar 
'and eomplicaff'd worq the mili¬ 
tary operationa in and near that 
city during the mutiny. In the itrst 
place, there was tho defence of the Besi- 
wjdcncy by Brigadier Inglis, during . T ulv, 

\ August, and September: tho mutineers 
and rebels in the city itself Icing the 
besiegers. Secondly, in tho closing week of Sep¬ 
tember; came tho siege of Lucknow city by tho 
British under Havelo. V, Out ram, and Neill: the 
rebels "being the besieged, and Inglis’s little band, 
still skut up within the Residency enclosure, being 
unable U take an activo part in tho oper./iens. 
\txt fur a further period of seven or eight wo< lcs, 
a renewed defence of the British position ^ 

‘maintain.,1 by Havelock, Outraoi, and T.u>l ; - 
Up mutineers' and rebels being, m . 
inatanoo, tho besieger? Then, in the tvr ' N '° y 
«»f \rr,embor, occurred a siege >A the •’d} , \ fm 
Colin Campbell; tho mu^nt ; ar * 1 reir-U 
the defender.4, pud the BrilhU inmates 01 the 


d* ncy being enabled Jn aid the opera. ; ona of (h. 

land r-in-chiof A fter this, there wmb another 
dk-feneo of {!?«’ Alum Jbigh against tin* rebel* by 
Outran;, and niutkov si.i'o of Lucknow b\ 

- it pbelh It foil , therefore, that tho * siege* 
tho ‘defence/ or the ‘relief of Lucknow should 
not be mentioned without defining the period 
to v hiv.-Ii the <jl predion refers. 

With thin explanatory remark, the HCupo oj the 
present chapter may be easily shewn. In formn 
pages* the eventful defence of the ILvideimv u? 
Lucknow from tho beginning of July to near t] 
close of September, by Brigadier In* Uh, nm 
doscribod j together with the arrival of u «i U ial! 
army under Havelock and Outvam, and tho torriblu 
conflict in tlic streets of tho city. In the pro cr« 
chapter tho sequel of iho vlurv win be giv, u— 
shewing how it arose that Uavolock an l Ckitr.un 
could not escort, fho suffering women and child n, 
tok aud wounded, fn.m L .ckuon to a place of 
safety ; hew they unirdod on for eight week 
longer; what pro. aratmna Sir Colin Campbell 
made to eolJ, •< an vnny of relief; how he 

• ‘fitory «>f tho I.uoknow ItrHi.Wey/chip. >1 v l ,., 1lrt ^ 
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s^BmprtTM/way to Lucknow; * nd by wh.it felicitous 

he -afely brought away thoso who, 
from rex, age, sickness, or wounds, were unable to 
defon i themselves against a fierce and relentless 
enemy. 

On the 2d ill of September, when a few hours’ 
sleep had closed the agitating proceedings of the 
previous day, it was found that the ‘ relief J of 
Lucknow was a relief rather in name than in 
substance. Sir Henry Havelock surrendered the 
command which had been generously left in his 
hands up to this time by a superior officer; 
Brigadier Inglis surrendered the military control 
of the intrenched position, or rather continued 
to hold it under the supervision of another; while 
£ir James Outram, in virtue of an arrangement 
previously made, assumed the leadership of all the 
British forces, and the * .:erei ‘c of all British power, 
throughout Oudc. At present, this leadership and 
po wei were of humble dimensions, for lie corn- 
led very little more of tlic province than the 
few aci03 at the Residency and the Alum Bagh. Of 
the gallant troops, under 3000 in number, who, led 
by Havelock, Outram, and Neill, had left Cawupore 
on the 10th of September, nearly one-third were 
stricken down by the time the Residency was 
roiKht .1. The survivors were too few in number 
to form a safe oscort for the women and children 
from Lucknow to Cawnporc; the march would 
bavj been un awful one, marked by bloodshed 
at c very step ; the soldiers, distracted hy the double 
cluti*’* of protectors and combatants, would have 
Veen too weak for cither. They brought inusclc 
and riiio.- b» aid in constructing countermines and 
b tt i • ; they enlarged the area of the intrenched 
or fortified position — but they could not rescue 
those who had so long borne the wonderful siege. 

Some of the troops, in charge of guns, baggage, 
and baggage animals, had defended a position out¬ 
side tiic Reside are during the night ; and 

arrangvroouts wore now made to secure the new 
or enlarged area—including the Clock Tower, the 
Jail, a mosque, the Tarec i\o thee, the Chuttur 
Mtrr/.il palace, the Fun ctl Buksh palace, the Pyue 
b lgi . ' id other buildings and gardens. It was 
ik* without severe fighting and much loss on the 
~ --‘t the wounded were placed in safety, the 

gnus secured, and the new position fortified. When 
b cse palaces, which, had until now-been respected, 
uonr conquered from the enemy, they were 
regarded as fair military spoil. The buildiiign 
| formed labyrinth, of courts urd-, iun< r gardens, 
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muskets, ammunition, cash, books, pictures. Euro¬ 
pean clocks, English clothes, full-dress olliccrs’ 
uniforms, epaulettes, aiguiliettes, manuscripts, 
charms ; vehicles of the most grotesque forms, 
shaped like fish, dragons, and sea-horses; imauns 
or representations of the Prophet’s hands, cups, 
saucers, cooking-utensils, china-ware sufficient to 
set up fifty merchants in Lombard Street, scientific 
instruments, ivory telescopes, pistols ; and (what 
was better than all) tobacco, tea, rice, grain, spices, 
and vegetables.’ There is no proof that much 
order was observed in the partition or distribution ; 
every one appears to have helped himself to what 
he pleased ; and many collected large stores of 
useful and ornamental articles which they after¬ 
wards sold at high prices. There was a good deal 
of luxurious living for the first few days, on the 
savoury provisions found in the palaces; and we 
may in some degree imagine how this was enjoyed, 
after such sorry rations of cliupatties, stewed peas, 
and morsels of tough gun-bullock beef. There 
was, perhaps, something undignified in all this 
scrambling spoliation that jars with one’s notions 
uf heroism and exalted courage; but military 
men are accustomed to overlook it in the moment 
of victory. 

When Bir James Outram clearly ascertained 
that the rebels and mutineers, instead of escaping 
from the city, were closing in more and more 
resolutely, he saw that no departure would be 
practicable either for officers or men, military or 
civilians, women or children, lie endeavoured to 
open negotiations with Maun Singh, a powerful 
thalookdar or landowner;* to win him over to the 

ihe thah 'j} iaveo system of Gale require? a Utile explanation 
In relation to the i: rtioipuut* In the Revolt. Mostthe annexa¬ 
tions effected by the Host India Company were followed by changes 
cither in the ownership of the soil, or ii. tho assessment of land-tax 
—such land-tax being the chief item in the Company’s revenue. 
When the several annexations occurred, it vraa found throughout 
a great part, of India that superior holders—whether proprietors, 
hereditary farmers of revenue, or hereditary middlemen—held 
k.rgc tracts of land, in a middle position between tlic native govern¬ 
ments and the cultivating communities, and were responsible for 
the revenue to .the state. In Bengal, these influential men were 
generally recounted by the Company as proprietors, and ihc lights 
of the sub-holders almost wholly ignored. In the Northw. .t Wo- 
vi rices, acquired by the Company ate much later date, the ihali* 1: 1 irs, 
zemindars, or whatever th. e landowners may have been < all 1 , were 
generally net aude; hue the averted rights of noino of them became 
subjtc? • . n ht couii^of law; the landowners 

frequently obtained decrees against thet mpany, and many recch ed 
a percentage in couipvMriise of their rights or claims. In Ou-.:, 
a: nexod in 183 d, the th.dookdarce sy’.cm was particularly strong. 
Almost the whole country had hy degree* becotna pa*, died out 
among great thalookd-ua *r zemindars Though under n Mohum- 
mrdan government, these men wcio almost universally Hindoos— 
native chiefs win* had obtulmd great prcscrlpilun, c-xcrcUd great 
p<»uer and authority, ar 1 were In f.mt fcudutoi u.? of tho govern- 
:h mure than m. c middle nw:i or fanners oj 
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THE RESCUE AT LUCKNOW, BY SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. 


British, ami thereby lessen the difficul- 
^tleTofthe position ; but* the wily Oudian, balancing 
the relative advantages of loyalty and rebellion, 
gave specious answers on which no dependence 
could be placed. It became necessary to prepare 
for a new defence against a new siege. All the 
old ‘garrisons’ wore strengthened, and new ones 
formed ; all the guns and mortars were placed in 
effective positions, and all the soldiers told off to 
regular duties. As Oil tram and * Havelock had 
brought scarcely any provisions with them into 
the Residency ; and as those found in the palaces 
were articles of luxury rather than of .solid food, 
a very careful commissariat adjustment became 
necessary —it being now evident that tho daily 
rations must of necessity he small in quantity and 
coarse in quality. The enemy renewed their old 
system of firing, day after day, into the British 
position; they broke down the bridges over canals, 
and small streams between the Residency and tho 
Alum Bagli ; and they captured, or sought to 
capture, every one who attempted to leave tho 
intrenchment. On the other baud, the British 
made frequent sorties, to capture guns, blow up 
'.buildings, and dislodge parties of the enemy. Six; 
days after the entry of Outram and Ilavelock, 
a soldier was found under circumstances not a 
little strange. Some of the garrison having sallied 
forth to capture two guns on the Cawnporc road, 
a private of the Madras Europeans was discovered 
in a dry veil, where tho poor fellow had been 
hiding several days. He had fortumltely some 
tea-leaves and biscuits in his pockets, on which ho 
had managed to support life; he had heard the 
enemy all round him", but had not dared to utter 
a round. The well contained the dead body of 
a native sepoy; and the atmosphere hence be¬ 
came so pestilential and frightful that ibo poor 
European was wont to or., p out at niulit to 
hrcaihc a li'Mc fresh air. Civa- was Ins 1 »y "hen 

length he heard lVic;idly voices; hc*>lioutcd 
loudly fur help, in spite < f his exhausted' state, 
and was l>arel> saved from being rJiot by his 
countrymen as a rebel, so black and iillby was 
liis appearance. 

Throughout the month of October did this state 
of affairs in Lucknow continue. Outturn lia l 
brought his guns into the iutrcncjimon t by clearing 
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a passage for them through the palaces; lic'lirwT 
destroyed Phillips’ or Philip’s Battery, with which 
the enemy had been accustomed great y .» am y 
the garrison; he had blown up and cleared away 
a mass of buildings on the Cawnporc road ; lie 
had strengthened all the points ot the position 
held by himself and Havelock; but still lr^ could 
neither send aid to the Alum Bagli, nor receive an! 
from it. Ho could do nothing but maintain Im¬ 
position, until Sir Colin Campbell should lv able 
to advance from Cawnporc with a new army. 
A few messages, in spite of the enemy’s vigilan v 
were sent and received. Outram was giad to 
learn that a convoy of provisions ’..ad reached the 
Alum Bagli fi-om Cawnporc, and that Great Led 
was inarching down the Doab with a column from 
Delhi. As for Lucknow itself, matters remained 
much as before— sorties, firing, blowing up, Arc.; 
but it must at the same time be admitted that 
Outram was more favourably placed in lb A 
respect than lnglis had been ; his figliting-un a 
were three or four times as numerous, and were 
thus enabled to guard all the posts with an amount 
of labour less terribly exhausting. Danger was, 
of course, not over; cannon-balls and bullets 
still did their work. The authoress of the Lcul/s 
Diary on one day recorded: ‘ An IS pounder came 
through our unfortunate room; it broke the ; and 
of the door, and knocked the whole of the barricade 
down, upsetting everything. My dressing-table 
was sent flying through the door, and if tho shot 
had come a little earlier, my T .ad would have 
gone with it. The box where .E, usually- s. rc i > 
nurse baby was smashed fiat.’ Breakfast. U 
clmpattics and boiled peas were now sob tom 
relieved by. better fare; many a diner roro from 
his meal nearly as hungry as wli u he u. do vn. 
Personal attire was becoming more and io. r 
threadbare. Door Captain Fulton's very i id 
flannel-shirt, time worn and soiled, sold by auction 
for forty- 11 vo rupees—foul pounds ten shillings 
sterling. 

Little uours could bo c I tained 
itself, beyond the limits of the British positii i ; but 
that littlo tended to shew that the rebels had via 
up a natural sou of the deposed king as ‘ Padkhuh 1 
of Oude, as a sort of tributary prince to the Kin: 
of Delhi. Being a child only eight or ten v. , 
old, the real power was vested in a minister nud 
a council of state. Tho minister was one EiinietV- 
u-Dowlah; the commandor-Su-chief \vn<s lliismn.it 
u-Dcwfah; the council of nt.itowa* formed uf i] I0 
late kin£» principal servants, tho chic mins and 
thalookdars of Oude, and the self-elected h uioru of 
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dnu ntf?—regal, aristocratic, and military, 
u ling the other two only bo far aa Eclf- 
iiifcn i seemed to warrant. The worst news 
received was that a r aiall body of Europeans, 



including Sir Mountstnart Jackson and his 
fugitives from Heotapoor, wore in tlic hands of the 
rebels, in one of the palaces in Lucknow, and that 
a terrible fate impended over them. 
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The LcBlctency and its Defence*, Lucknow. 


Jv.v/unber began with very low resources, but 
wph rased hopes, for it was known that the 
1 comm ■nd -i'-in < liief was busily makin# arrnngc- 
; .i h;r a iio 1 relief of llm garrinorn Brigadier 
I or, aa his well-earned initials of K.CJ.B. now 
em.thil him to bo called, Sir John — Ingliy 
* ici Miii --.I in '.Minmaud of tho old or Residency 
i iHlreiu.iumnt; Sir Henry Havelock took charge 
,J f tbf^msw o' palatial position; while Sir Janies 
lV n,n ,jn 1 the hi lo. Lftboui b( mg 
abumkiitt, r.- t improvement* wero made in 

all i uru i mitiiiitry p ; were can; d out, and 


Imspiials made more comb rtalle ; overti -uvded 
l>uil.lings were eased by tlie occupancy oi oilier 
[) laces; cool weather brought increase ot health; 
tiul improvement- were viable in < .cry paiticul.ir 
\eept two—food and raiment. On the 9th of tho 
month, Mr Cavanugh, who in more peaceful times 

had been an * uncovoimufed :n i \ aiil of tho ( um- 
i an v*, or clerk to a ci.il office! m Lucknow, made 

* journey on fan ’ * i :r,t l:,r 1 . v - s011,1 the AImu 
lD;d. under moat udunturoua cipmstancoy,* to 

» -v , Nux) : »l »Le < ini of Ihic <buyUr. 






































in person full details of wliat was 
vitbiu the Residency, to concert plana iu 
anticipation of the arrival of Sir Colin, and per¬ 
haps to act as a guide through the labyrinthine 
streets of the city. As an immediate conse¬ 
quence of this expedition, a system of semaphore 
telegraphy was established from the one post 
to the other, by which it was speedily known 
that Air Cavanagli had succeeded in his hold 
attempt, and that Sir Colin arrived at the Alum 
Bagli on the* llth. Arrangement*; were now at 
once made to aid the advance of the commander- 
in-chief as effectively as possible. Bay after day 
Havelock sent out strong parties to clear some of 
the streets and buildings in the southeastern half 
of the city —blowing up batteries and houses, and 
dislodging the enemy, in order to lessen the amount 
of resistance which Sir Colin would inevitably 
encounter.* 

All this time, while the British in Lucknow 
were stoutly maintaining their ground against the I 
enemy, some of their com panions-in-arms—near 
at hand, but as inaccessible as if fifty miles distant 
— had their own troubles to bear. The position of 
the small detachment at the Alum Bagh was as 
trying as it was unexpected. "When Havelock 
left a few hundred soldiers at that post, with 
four guus, vehicles, animals, baggage, ammunition 
rtores, camp-followers, sick, and wounded, he 
never fur an instant supposed that he would be 
cut off from them, and that the Residency and tlio 
Alum Bagh would be the objects of two separate 
and distinct sieges. Such, however, was the oaio. 
Aot a soldier could go from tho one place to tlio 
other; and it was with tho utmost difficulty thm 
a messenger could convey a small note rolled up in 
a quiU. Tho place, however, was tolerably well 
armed and fortified ; and as the enemy did not 
swarm in any great numbers bctwcou it and I 
t'awnpore, tviufoiveiucnls wore gradually able J 1 
roach tlio Alum Bagh,- although they could not 
push on through the remaining four miles to tlio 
Residency. On tlio 3<) of October, n convoy of | 
300 men of iho CHh ivjment, with provisions, i 
under Major Binghaui, ’darted from Caxvnpurc, 
and safely reached the Alum Bagh; ho could not 
penetrate further, hut th; supplies thus obtained 
at the Alum Bagh itself were very valuable. On 
tho 1-lth, a second convoy, under Major Mdnfvro 
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of the YSth Highlanders, was despatched ; 
was attacked by the enemy in such force, that ho 
could not reach tlio Alum Bagh; he returned, and 
had somo difficulty in preventing the supplii s 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. An¬ 
other attempt afterwards succeeded. Colonel 
AYilson, commanding nt Cawnpore, received the 
small detachments of British troops sent up from 
time to timo from the lower provinces, a: well as 
tho. supplies coming in from evory Ilk 

duty was, not to make conquests, but to vn l men 
and provisions to tlio Alum Bagh or the Rcsidcnct 
as often as any opportunity occurrcx 
lie knew that the Alum Bagh batteries eomnuiiuh 1 
all tho approaches, and that tlio ground wa 
cleared and exposed for five hundred yards on 
all sides; ho did not therefore apprehend anv 
serious calamity to the miscellaneous force shut 
up in that place, provided he could send provisions 
>d time. The three or four miles from the 
Alum Bagli to the Residency were, it is true, be v 
by difficulties of a most formidablo chnracler ; 
bridges were broken, and lines of intrench incut 
formed, while mutineers and rebels occupied tho 
district in great force; but they directed their 
attention rather to the Residency thc.n to tlu* 
Alum Bagh, thereby leaving the latter compara¬ 
tively unmolested. Much sickness arose v.iiidu 
tho place, owing to the deficiency of spaco nml o( 
k air; and in the intervals between tho arrival \ 
of tlio convoys, provisions were scanty, mid tin 
distress was considerable. Nevertheless, the occu¬ 
pants of the Alum Bagh, with such men as .Have¬ 
lock and Inglia near them, never for an instant 
thought of succumbing; they would figlu amt 
endure till aid arrived. 

Having thu;’ watched the proceedings of tho 
beleaguered garrisons at tho ltesi lcncy .vnl ih 
Alum Bagli, we may now trace die ffieddrps 
of Sir Colin Campbell, iu hi* operation for their 
relief. 

The commander-in-chief, as has alrcadv been 
stated, remained at Calcutta many weeks after bl 
arrival in India. Tic wtu called upon to round j 
the whole military machinery, and to arrant: 
with 1 lio governor-general the' system of .'rat 'v 
which would bo most dr hub under 
state of nfiiiirs. 11 o watched wfth 'iucm ,? h> rVL • 
the progrcp of events on Hie banks of the Jumna 
and the (Janges. lie gave due praise to YuImmi 
for tho conquu. t Of Bclhi. and to Oreo bed for tho 
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;L^Ti^X^nta on the 2S;li of October, travelling 
Ukc rreourior, narrowly escaping capture by rebels 
on the way, and arriving at Cawnpore ou the 3d J 
of November— utterly heedless of the glitter and 
trappings that usually surround a commander-in- 
chief in India. 

By wliat steps the various regiments reached 
Cawnpore, noed not be traced in detail. As last 
ix' tlioy arrived, so did some degree of tranquillity 
succeed to anarchy. A portion of railway had 
for f" m * weeks been finished from Allahabad to 
Lolinnda, forty-two miles towards Futtehpoor, but 
had been stopped in its working by the mutiny ; 
arrangements were now made, however, for bring¬ 
ing it iiito use, and for finishing the section'between 
Lohunua and Futtehpoor. The English regiments, 
from China and elsewhere, went up/rom Calcutta 
by road or river, in the modes so often described ; 
nn<i wore engaged in occasional skirmishes bn the 
way, .v timc 3 and places which have in like manner 
been mentioned. Benares was the converging 
poi? . tor the road and river routes; from thence 
the troops went up by Mirzapore to Allahabad ; 
thence to Luhunda by rail ; and, lastly, to Futteli- 
poor and (J awn pore by road-march or bullock- 
vcni'-lc •. A column under Colom-l Berkeley was 
on iU way , another under Colonel Hinde was in 
cr ne t Re wall; another under Colonel Longdcn 
- Hi i:ear Jounpoor ; while Colonel "Wrougliton, 
va the Goorkhas furnished by Jung Babadoor, 
wps on ihc Goruekpore frc.tier of Oude. True, 
some of these so-called columns were scarcely 
r yi.il to one regiment in strength; but each 
formed a nucleus around which other troops 
might accumulate. Greathed’s column, now better 
known as Hope Grant’s, was the main element in 
Hii* Colin’s present force. It crowed the Ganges 
from Cawnpore into Oude on the 30th of October, 
about 33(0 strong, with 18 guns, and advanced 
whlio it opposition towards the Alum Bagh, near 
which ic encamped, and awaited the arrival of the 
C‘ m Ji:mder-in-chicf, 

V little may usefully be said here concerning 
the proceedings of the naval brigade, already 
no:iced as having been placed under the command 
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despatched 170 more, in charge of four 24-pouiuteis 


and two 8-inch howitzers ; and on the same day a 
military escort was provided for a large amount of 
ammunition. Next, Captain Peel himself started fur 
Cawnpore ; and was noon after wards joined on the 
road by Colonel Powell with the head-quarters of 
H.M. 53d regiment. Rather unexpectedly, a battle 
took place on the way. While at Thurea, ou the 
31st, news reached them that the Dinapoor muti- 
neers, with three guns, had crossed the Jumna, and 
were about either to attack Futtehpoor, or to march 
towards Oude. Powell and Peel had with them 
troops and sailors numbering altogether about 700, 
in charge of a large and valuable convoy of siege and 
other stores. They marched that same evening 
to the camping-ground of Futtehpoor, where they 
were joiued by some of the 93d Highlanders ; and 
on the morning of the 1st of November a column 
of about 500 men marched twenty-four miles to 
Kudjna. The enemy were here found, with 
thciF guns commanding the road, their right 
occupying a high embankment, screened by a 
grove, and their left on the other Fide of the read. 

A part of the column advanced against the guns, 
while the rest rendered support on either side. 

A sharp battle of two hours’ duration ensued, 
during which the enemy kept up so severe a fire 
of musketry that many of the English fell, includ¬ 
ing Colonel Powell, who received a musket-ball in 
the forehead. Captain Teel, although a sailor, then 
took -the command ; he carried a force round tho 
upper end of the embankment, divided iho enemy, 
and drove them from all their positions, capturing 
their camp and two of their tumbrils. His men were 
so worn out by 72 miles of marching in three day 
that he could not pursuit Collecting 

his dead and wounded, which amounted in number 
to no less than 95, lie marched back to Binkec; 
and after a little rest, the column, minus those who 
fell in this battle, continued the march towards 
Cawnpore. It was supposed the enemy numbered 
not fewer than 1000 men, of whom ono half were 
mutinous sepoys from llm Bengal army, and the 
other half rebels whom they had picked up on tho 
way. After leaving some of his men at Cawnpore, 
to serve as artillerymen, Peel advanced with his 
heavy guns, and about 250 sailors, towards tho 
Alum Bngli. 

Understanding, then, that regiments and detach- I 
corking their wav, j 
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THE RESCUE AT LUCKNOW, BY SIR COLO CAMPBELL. 


%-S^u^M)Eccterl with so much trouble.-' Advancing 
ranis the Alum Bagh, lie defeated a party of 
the enemy in a skirmish at a small fort called 
Jellalabad, a little way to the right of the main 
road, and live or six miles from the city. This 
fort being taken and blown up, Sir Colin pushed 
on and encamped for the night outside the Alum 
Bngli. Knowing that Havelock and Outram two 
months before had suffered severely in cutting 
their way through the city, Campbell now formed 
a plan of approach at the extreme eastern or 
rather southeastern suburb, and of battering 
down the enemy’s defences step by step, and day 
after day. so as to form a passage for his infantry 
with comparatively small loss. This lie had 
reason to hope; because there was a large open 
spaco at that end of the city, which—although 
containing many mosques, palaces, and other build¬ 
ings—had few of those deep narrow lanes which 
had proved so dangerous to the former force, 
lienee the tactics of the next few days were to 
consist of a series of partial sieges, each directed 
against a particular stronghold, and each capture 
to form a base of operations for attacks on other 
posts nearer the heart of the city, until at length 
the Residency could he reached. The palaces, 
buildings, and gardens that would he encountered 
in this route were the Dil Koosha palaco and 
park, the Martiniero college, the Secunder Bagh, 
the Shah Nujccf, the palace Mess-houso, the 
Observatory, the Motee Mohal, the Kebab or 
Kaiser Bagh, and various palatial buildings, of 
which the names are not clearly rendered ; until 
at length those posts would be reached (the 
Chuttur Mun/il, the Pyno Bagh, the Farced 
Bnksli palace, the Clock Tower, and the Tnroc 
Kotlice) which were held by Havelock, and lastly 
those (the Residency and the other buildings 
within Ingib’s original intren oilmen t) which 
were held by Outram. 

After changing the garrison at the Alurn Bagh, 
giving a little rest io troops who had recently had 
much heavy marching, and receiving an addition of 
about G50 men t from Uawnpore, Sir Colin com¬ 
menced his arduous operations on the morning of 
the 11th, with a miscellaneous force of about 4000 
men. As ho approached the Dil Koosha park, the 
leading troops encountered a long line of musketry- 
lire ; he quickly sent up reinforcements; and after 
a running-fight of about two lioiu. . he drove the 
enemy down the hill to the Martiuifcro college, 
across the garden and park o( the Martiniero, and 
far beyond the canal. This 
any great loss on either side. 

* H.M. 8th, 53d, 7S*h. an _ d t° ot - 
i?i1 and 4lb funjiub infunt. t. 
it.M. 9th Lancers. 

DeUiCfrmrnta 1st, 2<b and r,,h 1 un 

ncui hmcnt llodsoiVs ll-rse. 

Pit Augments 

Naval brigade, •” uunv ocu i 

Ban#jd bars" ho^d-br**"—* 



:is eilecteu without 
Campbell had now 




secured the Dil Koosha ( f Heart’s Delight ) and the 
Marliniere(Martine’s college for half-caste eliddrenb 
Hope Grant’s brigade, flanked by Bourcbier’s field- 
battery and Feel’s heavy guns, was brought to the 
side of the canal (which enters the river Goomtec 
close to the Martiniero), where they effectually kepi 
the enemy in cheek. "When night came, Sir (Min 
found he had made a good beginning ; he had not 
only secured the easternmost buildings of Lucknow, 
but he had brought with him fourteen days’ pro¬ 
visions for his own troops, and an equal propt rrion 
for those under Outram and Havelock; lie had 
also brought all his heavy baggage except tend, 
left at the Alum Bagh), aud was therefore prepared 
to make a stand for several days at the Dil Koosha 
if necessary. 

After further completing his arrangements 
on the 15th, and exchanging messages or signals 
with Havelock and Outram, the commander-in¬ 
chief resumed his operations on the 16th. Leavin r 
every description of baggage at the Dil Koosha, and 
supplying every soldier’s haversack with three 
days’ food, he crossed the canal and advanced to 
the Secunder Bagh—a higli-walled enclosure of 
strong masonry, about a hundred and twenty 
yards square, loopholcd on all sides for musketry, 
and held in great force by the enemy. Oppo¬ 
site to it was a village at a distance of about 
a hundred yards, also loopholcd and guarded by 
musketeers. After a determined struggle of two 
hours, during which artillery and infantry were 
brought to bear against them in considerable force, 
the enemy were driven out of the Secunder Bagh. 
the village, and a range of barracks hard by— all 
of which speedily became valuable strongholds to 
the conquerors. Sir Colin described this ns a 
very desperate encounter, no less than 20')0 uf the 
enemy having fallen, chiefly after be stormim; of 
the Secunder Bagh itself by parties of the 53d and 
03d regiments, aided by the 4th Punjauh infantry 
atid a few miscellaneous troops. Indeed tbc 
enemy, well armed, crowded the Sou* : t Ba b in 
bitch numbers. that he said ‘there never was a 
bolder feat of arms’ than tho storming, ‘..’aptain 
Feel’s naval siege-train then went to the from, 

and advanced towards the Shah Nujccf_a don cd 

mosque with a garden, which hud bean converted 
into a strong post by die enemy ; the wall of the 
enclosure had been loopholcd with great cart ; um 
entrance had been covered by a regular work in 
masonry; and the top of the building bad been 
crowned, with a parapet. Feel was aided by a tl A i 
battery and some mortars; while the vilbi , 
the left had been cleared of tho enemy by Br 

Hope and Colonel Gordon. A heavy _ 

was maintained against the Shah Nujccf for 
less a space than three hours. The enemy defen 
the post very obstinately, ket ping up .m ur 
fire of musketry from ihem quo and tin. < 
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_ /tho commander-in-chief said: ‘Captain 
Tccl led up bis licavy guns with extraordinary 
; allautry to within a f^v yards of the budding, to 
batter the massive Rtonc-walls. The withering five 
of the Highlanders effectually covered the naval 
brigade from great loss; but it was ail action 
almost nn sampled in war. Captain Teel behaved 
very much as if he had been laying the Shannon 
alongside an enemy’s frigate.’ 

While Sir Colin and his troops were thus 
engaged, Havelock uontributed towards the success 
of "the general plan by the capture of a range of 
buildings in advance of the palace of Furccd 
. It ha i been agreed by signal and secret 
me "age, that as soerti as Sir Colin should reach 
the Bccundcr Bagh, the outer wall of the advance 
garden of the Furccd Buksh (Havelock’s most 
extern post), in which the enemy had before 
made several breaches, ahuuld be blown in by 
mines previously prepared; that two, powerful 
batteries eroded in tho enclosure should then open 
n tlio irrmr ;cnts in front; and that after the 


I§D 


:.ircd effect had been produced, the troops should 
irti.rui two buildin g known as the Hern Khana or 

•This was suc¬ 
cess fully accomplished. At about eleven o’ cl 
the operations beg* u. Th«- u.lw were exj A d* d ; 
(lie wall wa. dcmolLhcd ; tno works beyond were 
i-vtars; two of the mines at the 
. vo charged with destructive effect; 
itry—eager for a little active work 
ii~ many weeks pent up within their 
jent — dashed through the Chuttur 
■id carried all before them, capturing the 
hidings which had been marked out by 
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bus ended the important operation? of the 
s. mneuinnry' in Bir Colin’s force, but much I 
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cli the Bee under Bagh, the Shall Nujeef, 
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to make otic last desperate, stand; they fought 
with energy and determination for an hour, hut 
then gave way. Sir Colin’s troops broke an opening 
through the wall, aided by the sappers, and then 
they poured through, rushing onward until they 
reached tlio part of the city which for seven or 
eight weeks had been in the hands of Havelock. * 
On the evening of this day the British found 
themselves in possession of nearly the whole river¬ 
side of Lucknow from the iron bridge to the Dil 
Koosha. 

It may not he amiss hero to mention that these 
operations during the second decade of November 
were conducted- by the following officers: Sir 
Colin Campbell commanded the whole. General 
Mansfield officiated as chief of the staff. Brigadier 
Hope Grant was in immediate command of tho 
column, formerly known as Greathed’s, which 
constituted the chief part of Sir Colin’s force. 
Colonel Greathed, now raised to brigadier-general 
as a mark of Sir Colin’s estimate of his servic:?, 
commanded one of tho brigades of infantry. 
Brigadiers Russell and Adrian IIopo tool: two 
other infantry brigades. Brigadier Little com¬ 
manded the cavalry, Brigadier Crauford tho 
artillery, Lieutenant * Lennox the engineers, and 
Captain Peel the naval brigade. The operations 
brought the honorary distinction of K.C.B. to 
Grant and Peel, who became Sir James Hope 
Grant and Sir William Peel. Sir Colin’s advance 
to tlio Residency, however, with the collateral 
struggles to which it gave rise, was severe in its 
results to his force, though less so thou tho opera¬ 
tions of Outram and Havelock in September. lie 
had to mourn the loss of 122 killed and 315 
wounded. Out of this number there were 10 
officers killed and 33 wounded. Sir Colin himself ! 
received a slight wound, but not such as to check 
his activity for an hour.* The loss of tho enemy 
was frightfully severe; the exact amount was not 
known to tho British, but it must have reached 
three or four thousand. They fought at the 
Seconder Bagh and the Shah Nujeef with a fierce¬ 
ness which rendered immense slaughter inevitable; 
for Peel’s powerful artillery swept them down 
fearfully. 

Whether the transports of joy that animated 
the British in Lucknow on tlio 17th of November 
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THE 11ESCUE At LUCKNOW, BY Silt COLIN CAMPBELL. 


ith all fervour Sir Colin Campbell and 
with him had just fought their way 
through the hostile streets of Lucknow. Then, 
when a few hours had enabled the new-comers to 
spread forth some of the supplies which their com¬ 
missariat had provided, and the old inmates had 
done what little they could to render quiet eating 
and drinking possible—then wore experienced onco 
again the luxuries of wheaten bread, fresh butter, 
oranges, and other articles which are never 
luxuries save to those who have been long unable 
to obtain them. And then the feast of letters 
and newspapers from England was scarcely less 
delightful; for so close had been the investment 
of tho Residency, that the inmates had been 
practically shut out from tho world during the 
greater part of the summer and autumn. 

The jubilation was, however,' soon ended. 
Almost immediately on Sir Colin’s arrival, an 
announcement was" made that every European 
ay as to leave Lucknow and retire to Cawnpore. 
Many in tho garrison had fondly hoped that the 
success of the commander-in-chief would have 
restored British control over the city; that com¬ 
fort was about to succeed discomfort; that officers 
and civilians would resume their former duties 
under tlieir former easy conditions; and that the 
ladies and children might rest a while in quiet, 
to recover health and strength before retiring to 
Calcutta or to the Hills. But such was not to be. 
Campbell had conic to Lucknow almost solely to 
liberate them; and his plan of strategy—or, more 
probably, tho number of available troops at his 
command—did not permit him to leave his small 
forco in the Oudinn capital; for there was hot 
work to look forward to. The enemy, notwith¬ 
standing their levies, still numbered tifty thousand 
fighting-men in and near Lucknow, shewing no 
symptoms of retreat, but rather a determination 
to defend the rest of tho ciLy street bystreet. To 
attack them fmiher would have b ■ n to icrid' . a 
forco already much reduced, and to risk the noces 
?itv for a third relief. Sir Colin issued an order, 
therefore, not only that all wore to depart, but to 
depart quickly. Tho sick nud wounded were to 
be removed directly from the Residency to tho l>d 
Koosha—a distance of four miles in a straight line, 
but five or six if it were necessary to take a circui- 
U.us routo to avoid tho enemy ; tho women and 
children were to follow the fame route on the next 
day • and the hulk of tho soldiers were to depart 
when all else had been provided for An encamp- 
‘ ' the L>i! Honshu park, with 
om forts as coul 
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the ordnance stores and the Company’s u\rwur 
(twenty-three lacs of rupees, safely preserved 
through all the trying scenes of half a year) were 
to be removed to tlie Bil Kooslia about the same 
time as the non-combatants, and as all this v, a s to 
be effected without exciting the suspicions of the 
rebels, the utmost vigilance and caution were 
needed. 

The exodus from the Residency, and tho escape 
to the Dfl’Koosha, through nearly the whole length 
of tho city of Lucknow, will never bo forgotten by 
those who took part therein. Many delicate ladies, 
unprovided with vehicles or horses, had to walk¬ 
over fivo or six miles of very rough ground, exposed 
at one place to tho fire of the enemy’s musketry. 
Tho authoress of the Lacl/s Dio.!?/, with two 
other ladies, secured a carriage to convey thorn 
‘ We had a pair of starved horses of .Mr Gubbinss 
to drag us ; but the wi . tolled limi V had been on 
siege-fare so long that they had forgouen me uh- 
of their legs, and had no strength, so came f > a 
stand-still every five minutes, invariably choosing 
the most dangerous parts of the road $jr their lnlt. 
At one place we were under so hot a fire that w o 
got out and ran for our lives—leaving the vehicle 
to its fate; and two poor natives, who were lidping 
to push it on behind, were shot. At tin- Farce 1 
Buksli we had to wait a long time, as the carriage 
could not be got through a gateway till some stores 
were cleared away. Some of the officer? of the 
90th invited us inside, and gave ns wine and 
water, which was very refreshing. We walked 
after that every step of the way to Secun lorabad 
[Seeunder Bagh], where we all had to wait several 
hours till doolies arrived to take on all the women • 
and we proceeded under a strong -escort to I ! 
Koosha. The r aid to Secunderabad was Rightfully 
dangerous in places. In one *pofc we w»■; e passing 
a 21-pounder manned by . \'l cs of the iif.al 

brigade; they all called out to us to bend low mid 
run as fast as a\o could; we had hardly done • > 
when a volley of grape a\ hi/y.cd over our head? and 
'.ruck a wall beyond. At Secunderabad we found 
die place overflowing with women and children of 
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T$p$m^r her accommodation ; l>ut slio refused 
itTTnwicr tlint the sick and wounded might ho 
hot to;- attended to. Mr Rees gives an extract from 
a letter of Lliis lady, in which the incidents of the 
dav ore narrated nearly in the same terms as by 
t. n chaplain’s wife; hut the following lew addi¬ 
tional facts may he given: ‘The road was quite 
safe except in three places, where it was overlooked 
l,v the enemy's position, aud where we had to run. 
One poor woman was wounded at one of these 
places. AYc arrived at Seconder Bagh about six, 
and found every one assembled there, awaiting an 
escort and doolies to carry us on. When I tell 
you that upwards of two thousand men had been 
hastily Varied there the clay before, you can fancy 

.vliat a place it was .Wc were regaled with 

tea and plenty of milk, and bread and butter— 
luxuries wc had not enjoyed since the commence¬ 
ment of our troubles. At ten o’clock we recom¬ 
menced our journey; most of the ladies were in 
pal inquins, but we had a covered-cart drawn 
by two obstinate bullocks. Wc had a force of 
infantry and cavalry with us, hut had not pro¬ 
ceeded half a mile when the column was halted, 
tv. : :v\ id-r sent back for reinforcements; sonic 
n is« vas heard, and it was believed we might he 
attacked. However, it proved a false alarm ; and 
alter two disagreeable and rather anxious hours, 
wo arrived safely at the Dil Kooslia, and were 
(j gartered in tents pitched for our reception.’ The 
charnel lmuse at the Hccundcr Bagh, mentioned in 
Ibis Uract, was the place where most of the 
slaughter of the enemy had occurred, and where 
the dead h dies had been hastily inton ed ; the 
atmosphere around it was for many days in a 
I frightful state. 

flic military movement in this evacuation of the 
Residency w; - spoken of by Sir Colin, in his official 
| dispatch, is something masterly, lie told how 
nned that each corps and regiment, 
M' h detachment and picket, should be able to 
n di'ont silently in the dead of the night, without 
(:. < v i jg'snspicio^- Among the myriads of enemies 
• ic tr; arid yet that there should be guns and 
! rbk ecu ■•> por.icd as to repel the enemy if they 
i HinuJd attempt any serious molestation of the 
1 rati ring troops.- It muit be remembered that 
Outram and Havelock’s arallaut aud much-endumur 



some misconception, was loft behind, and found 
himself, at two o’clock in the morning, the only 
living man in the intrenched position which bad 
lately been so crowded. The situation was a ter¬ 
rible one, surrounded as he was by fifty thousand 
vindictive armed enemies. In an agony of mind, 
lie ran past the Tarec Kothce, the Furoed Buksli, 
the Clmttur Munzil, the Motee Mclial, the Sccun- 
der Bagli, and the Martiniere, to the Dil Koosha, 
which he reached in a state of mental and bodily 
prostration. Sir Colin was among the last to 
leave the place. So cleverly was the evacuation 
managed (without the loss of one man), that 
the enemy continued to fire into the Residency 
enclosure long after the British had quitted it. 
What the scene was among the women and chil¬ 
dren, wc have just been informed ; what it was 
among the soldiers, is well described in a letter 
from one of the officers : 4 An anxious night indeed 
tliat was ! We left at twelve o’clock, having with¬ 
drawn all our guns from position, so that if the 
scoundrels had only come on, w'e should have had 
to fight every inch of our way while retiring ; but 
the hand of Providence, which had watched the 
little garrison for long a time, never left it .to 
the last "The c-yo of the wicked was blinded while 
we marched breathlessly with heating hearts from 
our post, and, forming into line, walked through 
the narrow defiles nud trenches leading from the 
cY' i-iTKinoivtblc Bailey guard. Out wo went 
while the enemy’s guns still pounded the old wall* 
and while the bullets still whistled over the build¬ 
ings ; aud, after a six miles’ walk in ankle deep 
sand, wo were halted in a field and told to make 
ourselves comfortablo for tho night. Here wo 
were in a pretty plight Nothing to eoyor our¬ 
selves, while the cold was intense; so wo lay down 
like so many sheep huddled together to keep our¬ 
selves warm, and so lay till the morning, when we 
rose stiff and cold, with a pretty prospect of the 
chance of finding our servants in a camp of 0003 
men.’ 

The world-renowned ‘ Residency * at Lucknow 
being thu • n< d, it may be well to give in a 
note* l-jir James Outranks comments on the eight 
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THE RESCUE AT LUCKNOW, BY SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. 


^^eCjJks^Xlefencc of that place, as a sequel to 
HlgScUcr Tngliss account (p. 33G) of the previous 
three months’ defence before Outrarn arrived. To 
Outram was due the planning and execution of 
the strategical movement by which the evacuation 
of the Residency was accomplished. The com- 
mandcr-in-cliief, in a general order issued on the 
23dj thus spoke of it: ‘ The movement of retreat 
last night, by which the final rescue of tho garrison 
was effected, was a model of discipline and exact¬ 
ness. Tho consequence was, that the enemy was 
completely deceived, and the force rctiicd by a 
narrow, tortuous lane—the only line of retreat 
open—in the face of fifty thousand enemies, 
without molestation.’* 

Great and universal was the grief throughout 
the camp when the rumour rapidly spread that 
Havelock, the gallant Christian soldier, was dead. 
He shared tho duties of Outram at the I)il Koosha 
on the 23d and 24th, but died the next day, 
stricken down by dysentery, brought on by over- 
fatigue. All men tnlkcd of him as a religious as 
well as a brave man— as one, more than most 
men of his time, who resembled some of the 
Puritans of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. A few words may give the outline of his 
career. Henry Havelock was born near Sunder¬ 
land in 171)5. Ho was educated at the Charter- 
house, and then studied for tho bar for a short 
time; but afterwards adopted the military pro¬ 
fession, following the example of his elder brother 
Y illiam. lie entered the 95th regiment just after 
tho battle of Waterloo, and during forty-two years 
$>a\v a good deal of active service. After serving 
eight years in the United Kingdom, he exchanged 
into the 13th regiment, and wont to India in ]Si!3. 
He joined in the first Burmeso war, of which he 
afterwards wrote and published a narrative. He 
-.erred in various- capiftnries twenty-three years 
before ho became a captain, h iving no patronage 
in high places to facilitate his advancement. 
Then ho served in tho Afghan campaign, of 
which lie wrote a memoir; and took a loading 
part in the memorable defence of Jeialahad. 
Riiiug gradually in olfico and in influence, lie 
served iu later periods at Gwalior, Moodkcc, 
Ferozsliab, Sobraon, the Sutlej, and other scenes 
of battle. When the Persian war broke out at the 
close of 1856, he was pu* in command of one 
division of the Anglo Indian army ; ami when 
that war ended, he returned to India. What ho 
achieved during 1857 the foregoing pages have 
shewn. All cl tsses in England mourned his death. 

of Cambridge as commander in-clnef, 
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Lords Palmerston and Panmuro ns ministers of 
the crown, the Earl of Derby as chief represent¬ 
ative of the party at that time in opposition, the 
Court of Directors, the Court ol Proprietors, the 
corporation of London, public functionaries and 
municipal bodies, religious and missionary societies 
—all sought to pay respect to the noble soldier 
who was at once pious, dnripg, and skilful. His 
widow, made Lady Havelock in virtue of his 
knighthood, received a pension of £1000 a year. 
Ilis son received a baronetcy from tho Queen, the 
rank of major from tho commander-in-cliicf, and 
a pension of £1000 a year from the IIouso of 
Commons. Tho public afterwards took up tlie 
subject of a monument to the hero, and a pro 
vision for his daughters, as matters not unworthy 
of support by voluntary efforts independent of tho 
government. With or without a monument, tho 
name of Henry Havelock will be held in grateful 
remembrance by the nation. 

Sir Coliu Campbell, like all around him, 
mourned the loss of liis gallant coadjutor ; but his 
thoughts had no time to dwell on that topic. IIo 
had to think of the living, to plan the march from 
the Dil Koosha to the Alum Bagh, and thence 
onward to Cawnpore. Certain state-prisoners had 
to be guarded, as well as the women and children, 
the sick and the wounded, the treasure and the 
stores. The whole army was thrown into two 
divisions: one under Brigadier Hope Grant, to 
form an escort from the Dil Koc ha to tho Alum 
Bagh ; the other, under Outrana, to keep the enemy 
at bay until the convoy was safely on its road: Ji 
was on the 24th that this novel and picturesque 
procession set out. The distance to the Alum Bagh 
was about four miles; and over the whole Ion ih 
of very rough road was a stream of bullock- 
carviages, palanquins, carts, camels, elephants, guns, 
ammunition and vtoro wagons, soldiers, sailors 
(of the naval b.igado), sick, won mini, women, 
children, and prisoners. Tho delays were print, 
tho stoppages many, the fatigue distre- mg. ibo 
dust annoying, and all gladly rested their weary 
limbs at the Alum Bagh when night came, 

It had been fully intended to afford the troops :iud I 
their convoy several days 1 re;nose at tho Alum Da h * 
but on the 27th, Sir Colin was i in 
very heavy firing in the direction t.f Cawnpore. \ 0 
news had reached him from that pk. e for .sevu:,] 
days; therefore fearing some disaster, he felt it 
necessary to push forward a? quickly u.s po> iiij, 
Leaving Outram in command of part of the Loco i 
at tho Alum Ba-di, and placing the rest ui-,j : ,, M 
immediate command of Hope Grant, ho rc .umod fij., 
march at nine o’clock on the morning of the jJmI, 
Messages now reached him, filling of a w verse 
which Genoral Wihdbnm had suffered at Cawn- 
jwre, n r tho hands of the Gwalior mutineer* 

Coliu In-Jened forward, convoy and all ; but be 
nml a few officer, tool; tho si. ft, and jmIIuiwmI on 
t'awppui-o Hint tamo night. The tM a ut _ L . r 
Vt'iuiiimK.'s Jiun.icr will w>taa fin , 

next chapter; hero we have only to 81 , cftk ... ^ 
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cllect upon Sir Colin’s plans. Tlio 
train of helpless women, children, sick, 
nrul wounded, could cross tlio Canges and quit 

Oude ; it • 

the result might bo tragical indeed. Orders were 
suit for tlio heavy guns to hurry on, and to take up 
such a position as would prevent the enemy from 
destroying bridge ; while a mi 


force of infantry, cavalry, ami .horse-artillery 
to cross quickly, and command the Cawnporo end 
of the bridge. I lappily all this was-'offeeted just in 
time. When the passage was rendered-safe, the 
artillery, the remaining ti>)ops, and the non-com¬ 
batants, were ordered to tile over the bridge’ this 
they did, occupying the bridge in a continuous 
stream for thirty hours— unmolested, owing to Sir 


Colin’;* prompt plans, by the enemy’s guns. All 
having safely crossed, the troops encamped around 
tlio ruinous old intrcncHment rendered memorable 
1 7 ’he gallant spirit and hapless fate of 81 r Hugh 
Wheeler'; while the women, children, ick, and 
bounded, woro put temporarily into occupation of 
the old foot-artillery lines. 

■ Ahiiougi sir p'.li.i Campbell abandoned Luek- 
ir w for a while, he did not abandon the Alum 
In,'h Thi post, a compact enclosure, capable 
« i bc.ng defended on nil ides, would afford an 
iinpoi- mi X ba'-.c for future operation/! if maintained." 

h.pe Omnt’B division back with him to 
iki.wqx.re, he loft Oufra l 11 thtDO ’hi four ’ 
to hold the Alum 1 high against all 
' y, K fur dd-iii/ iiirn wilti a a large li supply ns 
j‘ .revisions and tores. Tliis force eon-* 
\ of ui; the remaining or available cortipann. 




:.lb, 8ith, and tOlli foot the 


Mudn- -an-, the Fempure 8 ) id in, throe 


lieM-hatterics, some heavy guns, two squadrons 
of the military train acting as dragoons, and a 
body of irregular cavalry. While the enemy 
•Were'busily engaged in refortifying tlio city, :;o 
to make it more formidable than ever, Mir 
James \\;.s making the Alum Bagh proof against 
ail their attacks. The position, thus occupied 
included'not only the Alum Bagh itself, but a 
standing camp ftbpuj. Jtlircfl-tyuarterB of a mud 
di: taut, and'the bridge of Bunnec, "which w.is 
-eepjirarely hejd by Madras sepoys and two 
guns. ' 

' Sirfious work and untfous thoughts occupied tit# 
ruind of the commander-in-cb^f. 1 ’ could do 
little} in ftetfco miliUvv operations while so many 
; 'deluding on him for prt> 

tevtiou. Jlojico- »>»• ’>• ,1,oS ' wIl0 > ,r '*m 

'.nv IU’I' or m 1 :iv '■*, «.««W 1 ' 1,,d01 "V ••• '•«* v;.. 
-.t ’r»v»ui "..o, w#> l-eadriv.l ns brief as porihlo. 
Vchiolr . .inior.ili, provision*, an! storo#, w 0 ro 


Fort of Alum Bagh, near Lucknow. 
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ollected; and on tlic 3d of December the 
■"was resumed towards Allahabad—under 
an escort of H.M. 34th foot, two guns, and some 
cavalry. How the released Europeans fared on 
their journey; how they were cheered and greeted 
at Allahabad ; how they felicitated themselves on 
once again sleeping in safety; and how they 
ultimately reached Calcutta by steamers on the 
Ganges—need not he told in detail. Let it suffice 
to say that when (he ladies and children, with the 
invalided officers, who had passed through so 
wonderful a series of events, were approaching 
Calcutta, Lord Canning issued a notification, in 
which he said: * No one will wish to obtrude upon 
those who arc under bereavement or sickness any 
show of ceremony wliich shall impose fatigue or 
pain. Tho best welcome which can be tendered 
upon such an occasion is one which shall»break 
in as little as possible upon privacy and rest. But 
the rescue of these sufferers is a victory beyond 
all price; and in testimony of the public joy with 
which it is hailed, and of tho admiration with 
which their heroic endurance and courage are 
viewed,’ it was ordered that a royal salute should 
bo fired from tho ramparts of Fort William as 
soon as tho steamer arrived; that all ships-of-war 
in tho river should bo dressed in honour of 
the day; that officers would bo appointed to 
conduct the passengers on shore; and that the 



state-barges of the governor-general rhonld 
attendance. 

Thus ended a great achievement. The v«,nicn, 
children, sick, and wounded, who had to be 
brought away from the very heart of a city 
swarming with deadly enemies, and escorted 
through a country beset by mutinous sepoys and 
rebellious chieftains, were not fewer than iico 
thousand in number. Let it be remembered, that 
while this helpless train of persons was on tho 
way through Oude, behind them was the enormous 
hostile force of Lucknow, while in front of them 
were the Gwalior mutineers flushed by a recent 
victory. That all should linvc passed through this 
perilous ordeal with scarcely the loss of one life, 
reflects lasting credit on the generals who planned 
and executed the manoeuvre. Of the five noble 
officers whoso names are impcrishably connected 
with the extraordinary sieges and defences of 
Lucknow—Inglis, Havelock, Neill, Outrnm, and 
Campbell— two fell before the grateful thanks of 
their countrymen at home eoul 1 1 cm; but 

tho remaining three, when Christmas arrived, bad 
tho infinite satisfaction of knowing that their 
arduous labours had been rewarded by the safe 
arrival, at or near Calcutta, of the tender and 
weakened, the broken-down and invalided—I hose 
who had so long formed tho European community 
in the Lucknow Residency. 


Stott. 


Caianagh's Adventure .—At p. ?n'2 it is mentioned that 
Mr Cavnungh, an nneovenam’J civil servant of the Com¬ 
pany in tht lteaidency at Lucknow, volunteered to make 
the peri Ion journey from that j ^ t to tho commander* 
in-chief’fl camp numy miloe beyond the Alum li uli, in 
order to establish more ooinploto correspondence between 
JSir James Oatnun m.d £ir Colin Campbell than was 
possihlo by the simple medium of n small nolo enclosed in 
a quill. Mr Cavanayb’s uccount of Jus hair-breadth run 
v a* aiu -vards published in the Iiliie-looks; and tva it 
affords " good idea of tho state of Lucknow and its 
environs' at tl.e lime, wo will reprint it hero • 

, v&iav through the ml: i me* of Lucknow, 
.1 „i i Soli \ on tho 9th inst, I learned that a spy 
nhout ton „„ d that he v. - geitiR hack In 

md come in ™ n, C ; nI i hul , Uil h with diapat he* to hi. 
the night * commi,.dor.in.chio(, 

X, it wis smd^woa approaching Imcknew with 8000 or 

onno men. whose name is Kaumijoe 1*1, and 

I SI.'., it o> t P- .commie ioucr of Dun:■ 

X^^^^inoX He had taken Uum 

i the Ahim 13f\eli in bis com 
^1 at a- tinK w my guide, but 
i of tho wad. 
c of deflation 
c should take 


iroin tut- * , "** v '—, . . 
till nov.. 1 ,found him 


pany. Uo hesitated a groat d« 
made no att vtitk v ' a.. 

JIo meuly urged that there v m mure •; 

,r t^'g'-lber, and 1 * a 0 1 r8 X , - ltv fa which I 
d'f i' ni vo.i In, and mere oul ude tl,L \ 

dwellin : all the time on the means or UCCt * p 
Object. 


* I had, some days previously, witnessed the preparation 
of plans which were being made by dirtc*:on < i Si J n \i 
Outraru to nr-ist the commnnder-iu-cl.It f in Jiia mnivb n»>> 
Lucknow for the relief of tl.o JacsicgOd. and li ;b. n ,•». ;rrc I 
to me that some one with tho requisite hvc.l kam- j - d -** 
ought to attempt to reach hin oxcellc.i oamn h .u*ud i 
the Alum Bagh. Tho now* of Sir CoLhi (V. u - a lt..-, 
revived the idea, and I made up iny iniud to ro\ .*;•.*.£ et 
two o'clock, after finish in'; tie business I was enp ■ v J upon. ‘ 

l to Colonel It. Fojqmb 

Outrain’s staff, that I was willing to proceed tlirourh the 
enemy to tho Alum Bach, if the general thought im ^ 

■ • \l - • • i • : * • • in.: ■■ V. , L._[. ' • v . t 

surprised at the offer, and seemed tu regard the enterprise 
as fraught with too much danger to bo mscm . 

did mo the favour of oommumcatin/ the ni 

Oatnun, bcrauiMi ho considered that my seal do«. rval to be 

brought to his notice. 

4 Sir Jamgfl did not encourage me to undn Ukt U 0 
, journey, declaring thnb ho thought 
would not himself have asked any offioor to attempt it, j 
l however, -poke no euntidoni.lv of and treated the 

■bincars so li/liily, that he > • bid- ;> a i, nud did me tV. 
honour of adding, that if I cuo.'-.i-l./l in reaching j.\, 
j C'lmmaudcr hiehiuJt, my knowledge *nidd b; u j c | (l 

to him. 

• I stcroUy arm: ixl i r a dmgui..<\ f.o thh: my dnparturc 
might not bo known to my wi(«, ns she vu not wqII^^^H 
to Mfir tbi prottpe d of i’> i rnal vpamii ,i Wbcml 

hi me. about a-aon n cl -k in ibo iveiling, ilmuybr \ 
•a gone mi ffut-v tin lb. inj-bt to the niiV■; { L 
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seven o’clock my disguise was? completed, 
' § entered the room of Colonel Napier, no one in 

it recogniec \ me. I was drcvxd as a budrau'-h, or as an 
ii j pillar soldier of the city, with sword and shield, naiive- 
srs, a yell silk toor&h over a tight- 
c muslin shirt, a yellow-coloured chintz . 
throw n -oun*l ray shoulders, a cream-coloured turban, and 
a \. bite waistband or kumurbund. My face, down to the 
ahoul lers, and my bauds, to the wrists, were coloured with 
lampblack, the cork used being dipped in oil to cause the 
colour to adhere a little. I could get nothing better. I had 

. confidence in the disguise of ray features, and I tru 1 
more to the darkness of the night; but Sir James Outram 
and his staff seemed satisfied. After being provided with 
a small double-barrelled pistol, and a pair of broad pyjamahs 
ov »r die tight drawers, I proceeded with Kauotijee Lall to 
the right bank of the river Goomtec, running north of our 
intrenciiment, accompanied by Captain Hardinge, of the 
irregular cavalry. 

c Here we undressed and quietly forded the river, which 
was only about four and a half feet deep, and about a 
hundred yards wide at this point. 'My courage failed me 
while in the water, and if my guide had been within reach, 

1 rliould perhaps have pulled him back and abandoned 
the enterprise ; but he waded quickly through the stream, 
rhcii-hing the opposite bank, we went crouching up a 
dit-li f,r tlirc'; hundred yards, to a grove of low trees on 
the edge of a pond, where wo stopped to dress. W idle we 
'•: h-.rc, a man car.c down to the pond to wash, and 
went away again > ithoat observing us. 

1 My confidence now returned to me, and with my tulwar 
rc.tling on ray shoulder wo advanced into tlie huts in 
front, where 1 accosted a mntelibxktnaii, who answered to 
ray remark tlm* the night was cold : “ It is very cold—in fact, 
if i •% cold nidit.” 1 passed liira, adding that it would b-; 
m ldcr by and by. 

‘After going six or seven hundred yards further, we 
reached the iron bridge over the Goomtec, where we 
wore stopped and called over by a native officer who was 
mated iu un nppor-stoiied 1 1 to bo in 

'•omraand of a enquiry picket, whAso horses were near the 
place caddied. My guide advanced to the light, and I 
stayed a little back in the shade. After being told that 
ny*' had come firm Mundcon—our old cantonment, and 
thou in the possession of the enemy—and that we were 
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city to our homes, he let us proceed. Wo 
•long the left- bank of the river to the stone 
L about eight or nine hundred yards from 
o, passing unnoticed through a numl/er of' 
,tch lock men, some of whom were escorting 
in palanquins preceded by torches, 
ho Goomtec by the stone bridge, wc went by 
who way closely questioning a dirtily 
to the cliowk or principal street of the 
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within twenty yards of two guns to sec what Ltrengtfr- 
were, and returned to the guide, who was in great alarm, 
and begged I wo Id not distrust him because of the mis¬ 
take, ns it was caused by his anxiety to take me av.ay from 
the pickets ef the enemy. I bade him not to be frightened 
of me, for I was not annoyed, as such accidents were not 
unfrequent even when there was no danger to be avoided. 
It was now about midnight. We endeavoured to persuade 
a cultivator, who was watching his crop, to shev/ us the way 
for a short distance, but he urged old age and lameness ; 
and another, whom I peremptorily told to come with us, 
ran off screaming, and alarmed the whole village. Wc next 
walked quickly away into the canal, running under the 
Char Bngh, in which I fell several times, owing to my shoes 
l>eing wet and slippery and my feet sore. The shoos were 
hard and tight, and had rubbed the skin off my toes, and 
cut into the flesh above the heels. 

* la two hours more we were again in the right direction, 
two women in the village we passed having kindly helped 
ns to find it. About two o’clock we reached an advanced 
picket of sepoys, who told us the way, after asking where 
we had come from, and whither we were going. I thought 
it safer to go up to the picket, than to try to pass them 
unobserved. 

‘ Kanoujce Lall now begged I would not press him to 
take me into the Alum Bagh, as he did not know the way 
in, and the enemy were strongly posted around the place. 
I was tired, and in pain from the shoes, and would there¬ 
fore have preferred going into the Alum Bagh ; but, as the 
guide feared attempting it, I desired him to go on to the 
camp of the commauder-in-chief, which he said was near 
Iluunec (avill • teen miles from Lucknow) upon the 

Cuwnpore roi l. Tl. u moon had risen by this time, and we 
could ce well ahead. 

4 By three o’clock we arrived at a grove of mango-trees, 
situated on a plain, in which a man was singing at the top 
of his voice. I thought lie was a villager, but he got 
1 on h< aring us approach ; and astonished us, too, 
by calling out a guard of twenty-five sepoys, all of whom 
risked quo tior lvan.mjce Lall here lost heart for the fir.jt 
time, and flu*, w away the letter intrusted to him for Sir 
Colin CampUll. I kept mine safe in my turban. We 
satisfied the guard that we wore poor men travelling to 
Umroula, a village two miles this side of the chiefs camp, 
to inform a friend of the death of his brother by shot 
from the British intrenchroent at Lucknow, ami they told 
us the road. They appeared to be greatly relieved on dis¬ 
covering that it was not their terrible foe, who was only a 
few mile3 in advance of them. We went in the direction 
indicated by them, and after walking for half an hour wc 
got into a jheel or swamp, which are numerous and large 
in Oude. We had to w.i .e through il for two hoyrs v to 
our wyijts in water, and through weeds;'for before we 
found out that wo were in a jfiobl, we hqd gone too far to 
reo do. I wo. nearly exhausted on getting out of tlm 
water, having uindc gr* it <. x rtiuuii to fare*: our way through 
ih< weeds, and to prevent the colour being washed <my 
face. It was nearly gone from n*y hand-;. 

‘I now ref ted for fifteen-minute • despite the remon¬ 
strances of the, guide, aiul went forward* passing V. tween 
two pickets of the enemy, who had no Gentries tin 
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THE RESCUE AT LUCKNOW, BY SIR COLIN CAMPBELL, 


And, what I much needed, a glass of brandy—a 
— .. .jad not lasted for nearly two months. 

‘ I thanked God for having safely conducted me through 
this dangerous enterprise, and Kanoujee Lall for the courage 
aiul intelligence with which ho had conducted himself 
during this trying night. When we were questioned, he let 
me speak as little as possible. He always bad a ready 
answer, and I feel that I am indebted to him in a great 
measure more than to myself for my escape. It will give 
me great satisfaction to hear that he has been suitably 
rewarded. 

• In undertaking this enterprise, I was actuated by a 
fouoO or duty, believing that i could be of use to his excel- 
lei.yy the commander-in-chief when approach imr, for its 
rebel, the besieged garrison, which had heroically resisted 


the attack of thirty times its own number for nearly five 
months, within a weak and irregular intreuchment; and, 
secondly, because I was anxious t^ perform some service 
which would insure to me the honour ot wearing our Most 
Gracious Majesty’s Cross. 

‘ My reception by Sir Colin Campbell and his staff waa 
cordial and kind to the utmost degree ; and if I never have 
more than the remembrance of their conn seem mu and ut 
the heartfelt congratulation of Sir James Outram and of 
all the officers of his garrison on my safe return to them—I 
shall not repine, though to be .sure having the Victoria 
Cross would make me a prouder and a happier man. 


‘ Camp , Alum Bagh, Nov. 21.’ 


f J ames Cavan*. on. 



('.not v cf Maubatia Arms.— From the Collection of Sir S. Mryrick * a a , Helmet; b, Swoid ; -, Mii.ket ; 
d, Knife and Sheath; e, Mace; /, bhicltl. 

















• CHAPTER XXII. 

CLOSING EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


■ HE expedition of Sir Colin 
Campbell to Lucknow in Novem- 
ij followed by the extraordinary 
cue of the British residents at 
t city, fonned an episode in the 
ory of the Indian Revolt well 
liy of being treated singly and 
ly from other matters. This 
a done, the present chapter may 
y’ eomemonuy be devoted to the closing events 
of the year in other places, touching only upon 
si/ch occurrences as immediately affected the 
mutiny or the plans for its suppression. As in 
the former chapters*—relating, the one to July 
and August, aud the other to September anil 
Oei b.r—the survey (applicable in this case to 
November aud December) may usefully begin in 
1 the Calcutta provinces, and thence travel west- 
! ward. 

Calcutta itself, for reasons more • than once 
'dated, was not likely to be materially affected by 
mutinous proceedings, Tho interests of the native 
towns people, concerned in supplying the wants of 
a larger number of Europeans than resided at any 
other city in India, led them to prefer scenes of 
cpiioi, even if the Bengalee character had been 
more ■ arliko tlirxu is its wont; while the frequent 
laudin/ <j[ British troops from other shores kept 
! iu awe such of the sepoy soldiers as still remained 
A naval- squadron anchored in the 
IluogJy, willi sufficient power of metal to batter 
; the oily to ruins if danger arose. The natives, 
except a few of fanatical character, were more 
diiq^sod to . eH: for holiday than for war; and 
I holiday occasionally fell t < their share, in tho 
proceedings of the British themselves. On one 
day, toward* the close of November, there were 
[ British troops temporarily garrisoned at. 

Calcutta, and 11 ships-of-war anchored iu tho 
river. Tho troops comprised JJ.M. BHh, 20th, 
4&1, 54Hh 79th, and 97th regiments oi foot, or 
p'utlouft of them, together with one battalion of 
Bides, aud one < f the Riflo brigade. A 
r<,v ” v of Mon; of the? fine troops war; held on 

1 * BL, |»;». 277 - c-hftp. x\., pp, 33R-8M. 


the Calcutta volunteers’ parade-ground, before th 
journey to the upper provinces commenced. Tim 
Calcutta government commenced operations . r 
reorganising the vast regions which had been 
thrown into confusion by the Revolt A plan v 
sketched out for separating the divisions of Delhi 
and Meerut from the Northwest Provinces, and 
transferring them to the government of the Pun- 
jaub—in order that they might share in the pecu¬ 
liar system of ext outivc nil© which had been found 
to work well in tho Punjaub, under the energetic 
control of Sir John Lawrence. The rest of the 
Northwest Provinces could not bo permanently 
vo >rganised until the warlike operations had made 
further advance. Another proceeding on the part 
of tho government was to send out a commission 
to tho Andaman Islands, to examine how far they 
were suited as a penal settlement for rebels or 
traitors sentenced to transportation; the commis¬ 
sion comprised naval and medical officers, who 
wore empowered to select a spot healthy in 
situation and easily defended. 

In the easternmost districts of India, mutiny 
shov ed itself in small degree. It could hardly bo 
other than slight, however; for the Hindustani 
troops wero few in number, and the general popu¬ 
lation not ill affected, Three companies of tho 
34tli Bengal native infantry, it will be remem¬ 
bered,* were stationed at Chittagong at tho very 
beginning of the troubles in March and April; 
they not only remained faithful when the other 
companies of the same regiment became mutinous 
at Bcrhampore, but made a very high-flown 
declaration of their loyalty. After remaining ‘ truo 
to their salt ’ throughout tlio wliolo of tho summer 
and autumn, these three companies at length 
yielded to the general mahia. They broke out 
into mutiny at Chittagong on the 18th of Novem¬ 
ber, burnt their lines, blew up the magazine, 
looted the treasury, and commenced a search for 
Europeans. There latter escaped, chiefly i u boats 
,o rive The mutineers then released the 
. « {mu the jail, and decamped. Theyn* V od 
noi Ihward, apparent 1 }’ tending toward Tipp^nh, 

; See I* 108 . 
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^hor e^* 7 petty rajah held his court. Directly this 
was known, Major Byng, commanding a Billict 
native regiment, marched down from the hills, 
and met the mutineers. A brief conflict ensued, 
in which the major unfortunately received a 
mortal wound; but the misguided men of the 
34th; meeting with no kind of sympathy from 
tiie Sillietee3, were almost wholly annihilated 
within a few days. 

There were at that time two. companies of the 
73d native regiment at Dacca; and as soon as tbo 
authorities received from tho magistrate of Chitta¬ 
gong nows of what had occurred at tho last-men¬ 
tioned place, tlioy resolved to disarm those two 
companies, as a precaution against mischief. Tlio 
sepoys, however, hearing the news from Chittagong 
more speedily than tho authorities, prepared for 
resistance, A party of volunteers disarmed a few 
scattered sepoys; hut as the others had artillery 
to assist them, a hundred English sailors, with two 
or three howitzers, were told off to deal with them. 
A sharp contest ensued at tho sepoy barracks, with 
halls, 'grapo, and musketry; until at length the 
sailors, determined on a closer attack, rushed upon 
the sepoys, drove thorn out of the barracks, and 
killed many on the spot. The rest set off on a 
hasty inarch to Jelpigoree, the head-quarters of the 
regiment So utterly was that part of India 
denuded of British troops, that there were nono to 
repel oven one or two hundred mutineers; and 
many villages were plundered on tho road.* Tho 
check came from a quarter where apparently tho 
mutineers least expected it—from- the men of 
- their own.regiment. The motives of the native 
troops wore as. inscrutable now as at any former 
t'mlo; for although ,tho two companies tlma 
rebelled, fought, and (led, tbc bulk of the regiment 
remained faithful. They had even quietly pu- 
xAittod two hundred Goofltha* to joiii the regiment 
.-^-tlxat stop having been adopted by the nutliorii ies 
to infuse now blood into the corjr*. An officer of 
the 73d, writing from Jelpigoree- .on the 3d of 
l)o comber, said: ‘Our men have sworn (o their 
native officers (not to us) that they will do their 
duly; and our spies, who have hitherto proved 
no trustworthy, declare that we 
on the regiment. Yesterday Jl 
by our ordering accoutrcm 
‘to be served out to our tw 
This/ >vas done cheerfully, 
indication of the provailinf 
sceno it was, watching tb 
ammunition to Gourkhas to 1 
Cl he sepoys’) comrades, und i 
kato if-we are all under 
truing Tlitse men actually 
mutinous companies of their own • " 

; in driving tl.om' towards Bhutan, t icy d, 

’ miserably among an unsyropathising ! J ! nl *' 

Bueli discrepancies in conduct between «. 
regiments and different companies 0 v U ,.." r 
regimeut, threw groat difficulties in die v* 
any logical tracing of the cam cs of the 1* voll- 


■ fully dcp( 
oommi 


In a wide region of Bengal westward of Calcutta, 
the only incidents requiring notice were two o 
three in which the Sliekliawnttio battalion shewed 
that it still remained faithful to the Company s 
raj—almost the last relic of the once magnificent 
Bengal army. With this regiment Colonel • Koi ster 
put down the recusant Rajah of Pachetc, whose 
domain touched the grand trunk-road above 
Raueegunge. After hovering, suiife timo on the 
verge* of treason, this man tit length refused to 
obey the British resident at Rugonautbp >ur, Mr 
Lushirigtou, who was obliged to intrench himself 
in self-defence. Colonel Forster hastened ihiflicr; 
and by his own boldness of bearing, and tho faith¬ 
fulness of his Shekhawuttios/ ho captured tho 
rajah, a fort of no inconsiderable strength, much 
wealth, and a mass of treasonable correspondence 
— without firing a shot. Shortly afterwards, 
Forster marched to Sumbhulpore, where a band 
of ruffians, headed by one of their own chu , had 
commenced a course of violence that needed and 
obtained a prompt check. 

Let us hasten on to the busier scenes of Iho 
northwest, viewing them in connection with 
Cawnporc a 3 a central point of strategy, and with 
Sir Colin Campbell as leader of all, the British' 
operations. This may the more appropriately lk, 
done; because there wero no events on tlia 1 o’. *cr 
Ganges, between Calcutta -and Beuaivy requiring 
notice, so far as concerned the mouths ■- XovcivJ el¬ 
and December. 

Cawnporc was a centre in military mat turn, tor 
tho following,reasons. On one side of it was 
Lucknow, so important iu relation to the jcou- 
pancy of Oudc; Allahabad, on anoihor side, was 
on tlie great line of route for tre 
Agra and Delhi, towards the northwest, lay on 
fho path uf appvoa.ii from the Fuqjaul ; « hi la on 
tho south and southwest. weib tho roads ,alon /. 
which armies or ooltimtia of armio§ mi. hi nmr* li 
from tho two southern province.'” of Mudr.is nrd 
Bombay. TTenco Sir Colin Campbell made oarno*t 
endeavours to maintain a good position nt Cav n- 
pore, as a oouveniont ba*o of operations. Colouol 
Wilson, as commandant', was instructed to attend 
to tho wants of Lucknow so fav ahiie could, and to 
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Whether the messengers were stopped 
\y, docs not clearly appear ; hut Sir Colin 
remained in. ignorance that the Gwalior mutineers 

were approaching Cawnpore ; whib Windham 
received no replies to letters sent by him, asking 
for instructions 1'or his guidance. Sir Colin knew 
nothing of Windham’s troubles until, on the 27tli 
of November, he heard at the Alum Bagh the 
noise of artillery-firing 'at Cawnpore; while Wind¬ 
ham received no aid or advice until Sir Colin 
himself appeared late on the following day. 
Whether or not there were defective tactics in 
the subsequent management of the affair, this 
uncertainty at the beginning was unquestionably 
disadvantageous. Windham knew, about the 
middle of the month, that the Gwalior and Indore 
mutineers, swelled to 20,000 strong by reinforce¬ 
ments of rebels from various quarters, bad reached 
within about thirty miles of Cawnpore, on the 
Calpee road ; and a week later he found that the}’ 
were within twenty miles. As the troops at his 
command barely exceeded 2000 men, and as he 
rev ived no news from Campbell, he considered 
how host to maintain his position, lie -was in an 
h.trcnchmcnfc or intrenched fort, far distant from 
tlie one formerly occupied by Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
and placed cln e to the Ganges, so as to command 
the bridge of boats; there being within the intrencli- 
l.ieut the requisite buildings for the daily neces . 
of his force. As the city of Cawnpore lay between 
hhii and the Calpee road, he deemed it necessary 
to take up a new position. Leaving some of his 
t r« »< jj>, therefore, in the intrenchmcut, he formed 

with tlio remainder a now camp at Dhuboulee, 
close to the canal westward of the city, at a point 
where be believed he would be able to watch and 
frustrate the enemy. 

On the 20 th, finding that the mutineers were 
approaching, he went out to encounter them, lie 
started at three in the morning with about 1200 
infantry (chiefly of the 34th, tnd Rifles, 

10 h Sikh cavalry and eight guns), and marched eight 
or nine miles to Bhowsec, near the Pandoo Nuddec 
— leaving hi., camp-equipage and baggage near the 
city. Brigadier Carthew was second in command; 
and the chief officers under him were Colonels 
Walpole, Kelly, and Maxwell. The enemy were 
found Mtronjdy posted on the opposite side of the dry 
bed S the Pandoo Nuddec. The British advanced 
v :th a ' •. of skirmishers along the whole front, with 
jj p i ts on each Hank, and a reserve in the centre. 
The enemy opened a heavy lire of artillery from 
•ie '. i bell guns; but uch was the eagerness 
of the L'-diiui troops to engage, that they carried the 
j;..j ition vitli a rush, clieoring as they wuiit; and a 
illage, half a mile in the rear of the enemy, was 
. iptdly cleaved. The mutineers hastily took lo 
lh)»h f leaving behind them tvo howitzers an - 1 one 
huh. At this point, apparently for the fn .d time, 

1 udhum cairn* aware that lie bad been engag¬ 
ing the a l. inerd column only of Ibc eniomy, and 
that th.* r,force wu«i near at hand. Rendered 


protect the city, camp, cantonment, intrenenti 
and bridge of boats. This lie did. 

So far, then, the operations of the 20th were to a 
certain extent successful. But disaster followed. 
He encamped for the niglit on the Jewee Plain, on 
tlio Calpee side of Cawnpore, having the city 
between him and tlio intrenchment. Whether 
Windham did not know that the enemy were so 
near in great force, whether his camping-ground 
was ill chosen, or whether he left his flanks unpro¬ 
tected, certain it is that, about noon on the 27th, 
when his men w r cre preparing for a camp-dinner, 
they were surprised by an onslaught of the enemy 
in immense force, from behind a thick cover of 
trees and brushwood, beginning with an over¬ 
whelming artillery cannonade. For five hours did 
this attack continue, chiefly near the point of 
junction of the Delhi and Calpee roads. Dis¬ 
tracted by an attack on three sides of him, 
Windham hastened to see what was doing on the 
fourth side, towards the city ; and here he ascer¬ 
tained that the mutineers had turned his flanks, 
got into the city', and were beginning to attack 
the intrcncliment near tlie bridge. Retreat was 
at on co resolved on; and although the general’s 
dispatch did not state the fact, the private letters 
shew that the retreat was sauve qui petit. For, in 
truth, it became a matter of speed, whether the 
British could rush back to the intrenchment in 
time to save it. They did so ; but at the expense 
of a huge store of tents, saddlery, harness, camp- 
cqmpage, and private property— all >f which 1 m<i 
to be abandoned in the hasty scamper from the 
camp to the intrenchment. This booty the enemy 
at once seized upon, and either appropriated or 
burned according to its degree of i ofulncss. 
less than five hundred tents fed a bonfire that 
night—a loss quite irreparable at that time to the 
British. 

Bitter w'as the mortification with which the 
troops contemplated this day’s work. One of the 
officers said in a private letter : ‘You will read tlio 
account- of this day’s fighting with astonishment ; 
for it tells how English troops, with their trophies 
and their mottoes, and tlieir far-famed bravery, 
wero repulsed and lost their camp, their baggage, 
and their position, by [to f] iho scouted and 
degraded natives of India.’ The beaten ‘Foring 
bees,’ ns the enemy bad now a right to call them, 
did certainly retreat to their intrenchment amid 
overturned tents, pillaged baggage, men’s kit-, 
fleeing camels, elephants, horses, and servants. 
Another officer who bad just come up from Alla 
lmbad, and who was within the introQchmeut on 
the afternoon of this day, thus described tlio scene: 


‘Saw our troops retreating into the outer intr< 
men A regular panic fallowed. Trait 
elephants, camels, horses, j •dloek-wagons, 
coolies came in nt iho prineipa gate, laden 
stuff 'j hv. principal buildings arc the Qc 
llo-pnoJ, the *ailo»V Hospital, flic Post-offi 
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were collected, fastened by ropes to 
the ground, aud among the animals, piles 
of trunks, bods, chairs, and miscellaneous furni¬ 
ture and baggage. There was scarcely room to 
move. Met one of the chaplains hastening into 
the intrenchmcnt. He had left everything in, his 
tent outside. The servants almost everywhere 
abandoned their masters when they heard the 
guns. Mounted officers were galloping across the t 
rough ground between the inner and outer 
iutrcnchments, and doolie after doolie, with its 
red curtains down, concealing some poor victim, 
passed on to the hospitals. The poor fellows were 
brought in, shot, cut, shattered, and wounded in 
every imaginable way ; and as they went by, raw 
stumps might bo soon hanging over the sides of 
the doolies, literally like torn butcher-meat. The 
agonies which I saw r some of them endure during 
the surgical operations were such as no tongue or 
pen can describe. The surgeons, a\1io did their 
utmost, were so overworked, that many sufferers 
lay bleeding for hours before it was possible to 
attend to them.* During the hasty retreat, one .of 
the guns had been overturned in a narrow street 
in Cawnpore. Tho British could not wait to bring 
it away ; but at night General Windham ordered 
100 men of the G4tli to aid a few seamen of the 
naval brigade in an expedition to secure the gun. 
It was a delicate task, in a city crowded with the 
enemy ; how it was done, one of the officers of the 
naval brigade has told * 

Wlmt V) as next to bo done, became an import; 
ant question. General Windham assembled his 
superior officers, and conferred with them. If 
ho could have obtained reliable information 
concerning the position of the enemy’- artillery, 
ho w ould have proposed a night-attack; Jbut, in 
ignorance on this impel t int point, it was resolved 
to defer operations till the morrow. Early on the. 
28th, accordingly, the force was divided into four 
sections, thus distributed : One, under Walpole, 
was to dcfi-nd the advanced portion of tho town on 
the loft bide ol the canal; a second, under Wilv n. 
was to held the intrench mi nt, and establish a 
strong picket on the extreme right ; a third, 
uu dQr Carthcw, was to hold the EitJwor road in 
advance of the intrenehmeim receiving support- 
from the'picket there if needed; while the tour ill 
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section, under Windham himself, was U> dcicmt 
the portion of the town nearest the Ganges on 

the loft of tho canal, and support Walpole n 
needful. These several arrangements were especi¬ 
ally intended to protect the intrci aliment and 
the bridge of boats — so important in relation 
to Sir Colin Campbell’s operations in Oude, 
The British position was to be wholly defen¬ 
sive. A severe struggle ensued. Tho Gwalior 
mutineers were now joined by another force 
under Nona Sahib, and a third under his brother 
I»hola Sahib; altogether the insurgents numbered 
21,000. They marched unmolested towards the 
city mul cantonment; and then were tho few 
British sorely pressed indeed. Walpole was 

lilj i E>d in very hard lighting 5 ai 
was on his side only that anything lik. a 
victory was achieved. Aided by Colonels W«h i- 
ford xud Watson, and Captain Greene, Walpolo 
repulsed a vigorous attack made by ':lic enemy 
and captured two 18-pounder guns. Cart how. 
who struggled from morning till night against 
a most formidable body of the enemy, v. a> 
at length obliged to retire from his position. 
Wilson, eager to render service at an exposed 
point, led his section of troops—chiefly consisting 
of II.M. G Itli foot— against four guns planted by 
tho enemy in front of Carthow’s position, lie and 
I llant men advanced in the 
a 1 1 under a murderous lire, for more than 
a mile, up a ravine commanded by lm h grom 
front as well as on both sides. From the rid 
front, the four 0 -pouuders played upon them a< 
they rushed forward. After reaching and almost 
capturing tho guns, they were encountered by a 
very large forco of the enemy who-had hitherto 
been hidden; further progress was impossible 
they retreated, and saw their officers fidlii 
them iu mournful number. Uylonel Wils< n him 
self was killed; as were also Major Sivliinj'. 
Captain M'Cren, and CapCaip Murplicy • whik 
many other officers wero wounded. It was a 
defeat and a loss, for which no counterbalancing 
advantage was gamed. 

Thus tho 2 'lb had increased tho'humiliation <<f 
the preceding day. Tents, baggage, officers, prostig 
—all had Buffered. Tho mutineers vcwllcd in iho 
city a* conquerors on the night of tho 2 -sili, v, ivin lf 
• everything which had belonged to the British. 
More than 10,000 rounds i' Enfield cnvtridjws, the 
mc>? i-M)e «'l frur Qiuvn’s regiments. • un . ■? ; 
chesty and a largo amount of miscellaneous pr... 
perty fell intp their lumds. 0 ' # lho morning »f 
the 20th the. fmrrgoiils h> r/nn to bombard th 
intieuchmeut/ and tin biidgc of ln»au Mad 
not Sir Colin Campbell arrived at tiiaf. uitkid 
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Sir Colin immediately assumed com- 
awnpore. Mortifying as it was to him 
to leave the enemy in possession of the city and 
everything 'west of it, lie had no alternative. One 
holy duty pressed upon him —to protect the help¬ 
less; Lucknow convoy until it could he sent on to 
Allahabad. lie despatched Hope Grant with a 
| column, to keep open the road from Cawnpore 
| through Futtelipoor to Allahabad; while he 
employed all his other troops in keeping the enemy 
at lay. The officers in the intrencliment, looking 
thoir earthworks, could see the six miles’ 
train of women, children, sick, wounded, bearers, 
servants, camp-followers, horses, oxen, camels, 
elephants, wagons, carts, palanquins, doolies, 
advancing along the road to the bridge ; and most 
narrowly -were the movements of the enemy 
watched, to prevent any interruption to the passage 
of ilie cavalcade over the frail bridge. 

'Ibis unfortunate series of events at Cawnpore 
greatly disconcerted Sir Colin Campbell. In 
his first dispatch to government relating to them, 
he referred almost without comment to Windham’s 
own narrative. Three weeks afterwards a singu¬ 
la y w tied dispatch was issued from his camp 
I ik u. Cawnpore, expressing a regret at an 
6 emu cion* in his former dispatch; and adding, ‘I 
desire to make my acknowledgment of the great 
I d Ikullies in which Major-general Windham, C.B., 

* was placed during the operations ho describes in 
hi- «ll.patch; and to recommend him and the 

, o! *• ra whom ho notices as having rendered 
] i-u a-' .nee to your lordship’s protection and 
good offices.* Lord Canning shortly afterwards 
igfiued a general order, containing an echo of Sir 
Coin’s dipatch. General Windham continued for 
a time with, the commander-in-chief. If official 
dimtinduction with his management at Cawnpore 
existed, it was either hushed up or smoothed 

* away by subsequent explanations. 

The mouth of December opened amid events 
that caused sufficient anxiety to Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell. Tho convoy of Lucknow fugitives had not 
yet been spnt away; the Gwalior mutineers had 
n"t yci bceu defeated. He was compelled to act 
, on tlie defensive until hia helpless non-combatants 
I were provided for. During one week, from the 
of November to the 2d of December, the loss 
1 in British officers had been very considerable in 
| and Hour Cawnpore; for JO were reported killed, 
wounded, and J missing. The commander-in- 
cliief, therefore, while repelling the still audacious 
! insurgents, had to promote and establish numerous 
offi-ci**, IV well as to reorganise his force. 

It wu i it ^reat relief to Sir Colin when the 
convoy loft Cawnpore on its march towards 
Allahabad. He was hen freo to act as a military 
j commander; and tho enemy did not long delay 
* ! * u •’ j him an opportunity of proving L j > 
pnwom of command. On the r>tl of December 


Gcneralgunje—an old bazaar extending al 
canal in front of the lino occupied by the camp. 
Brigadier Greathed had hold this advanced 
position supported by Peeks and Bourchicr’s 
guns. Sir Colin resolved to take the oifensive 
on the following day. Tho enemy occupied a 
strong position. Their centre was in the city of 
Cawnpore, and lined the houses and bazaars 
overhanging the canal and the barricaded streets ; 
their right stretched away to a point beyond the 
crossing of the main trunk-road 6ver the canal; 
while their left occupied the old cantonment, from 
which General Windham’s post had been prin¬ 
cipally assailed. The canal, along which were 
placed the centre and the right, was thus the 
main feature of the enemy’s position, and could 
only he passed by two bridges. Tho enemy’s 
camp was two miles in rear of their right, on the 
Calpee road, which was intended to bo their lino 
of advanco and retreat. Sir Colin well studied 
this position beforo he formed liis plan. ‘It 
appeared to me,’ he said in his dispatch, ‘ that if 
the enemy’s right were vigorously attacked, it 
would be driven from its position without assist¬ 
ance bciDg ablo to como from other parts of the 
line : the wall of the town, which gave cover to 
our attacking columns on the right, being an 
ofiectivo obstacle to the movement of any portion 
of the enemy’s troops from thoir left to their 
right. In fact, liis quick eye saw that the 

Gwalior mutineers had placed one-lialf their 
force in such a spot that it could not help the 
other half, provided tho attack were made in a 
certain fashion. It was really a largo and 
powerful army to which he was now confronted ; 
so many other mutinous regiments had joined tho 
Gwalior Contingent, that their force was now esti¬ 
mated at little short of 25,000 men, with about 40 
pieces df artillery. 

On the morning of the 6th, tho comraander-in- 
chiof assigned to all his several corps and regi¬ 
ments their respective duties.* General Windham 
opened a heavy bombardment at nine o’clock, 
from the intrencliment in the old cantonment, to 
induce tho enemy to believe that the attack would 
be in that (gttaitcr. For two hour -, tho rest of the 
force was quietly taking up its position—Groat- 
hed’s column in front of tho enemy’s centre, and 
the other columns in rear of tho old cavalry lines, 
effectually masked from observation. When it 
wn'i judged that Windham's fir had drawn tie 
enemy’s attention away from the real point of 
attack, Sir Colin sent his cavalry and horso-nrtil- 
lcry by a detour on tho left, to cross the canal a 
mile on 1 a half higher up. and assail tho enemy’s 
rear; while the infantry deployed in parallel lino 
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fto canal. Captain Peel was the first 
ross the canal bridge for the attack on the 
enemy a camp ; the heavy guns followed him ; and 
in a Ibw tninutos the enemy were astonished at 
finding themselves in the heat of battle on a side 
not at all contemplated by them. Their defeat 
was equal to their surprise. Sir Colin s regiments 
crossed the canal by various bridges, reached the 
enemy’s camp, cut their forces in two, and then 
completely routed them —pursuing them for fourteen 
miles on the Calpee road, and capturing guns and 
wagons as they went. In all this work the sailors 
of the naval brigade pushed forward with an 
energy which seems to have struck even the 
commander-in-chief, accustomed as he was to 
deeds of daring. In his official dispatch he said : 
*1 must here draw attention to the manner in 
which the heavy 24-pounder guns were impelled 
and managed Ly Captain Peel and his gallant 
sailors. Through the extraordinary energy and 
pood-will with which the latter have worked, 
their guus have been constantly in advance 
throughout our late operations, from the relief 
of Lucknow till now —as if they were light field- 
ron lered by them in clearing 
our front 1ms been incalculable. On this occasion 
‘here was the sight beheld of 24-poundcr guns 
advancing with the first line of skirmishers.’ 
Before Sir Colin returned to camp in the evening, 
th«. enemy had been driven entirely and completely 
a\ ay from Cawnporc. Tho four infantry brigades 
on*'r T 1 in thin hot day’s work were headed by 
Jh^adicrs Orcathed, Adrian Hope, Walpole, and 
IiigiNv Windham waa ouly employed in masking 
I ihe real nature of the attack. Sir Colin men¬ 
tioned this matter in the following peculiar 
1 ‘rms: ‘Owing to his knowledge of the ground, 
I requested Major-general Windham to remain in 
command of the intrench men t, the fire of which 
important feature in the operations 
of the Cih of December; although I felt and 
explained to General Windham that it was a 
con mand 1 lardly worthy of his rank.* 

There was a subsidiary operation in this battle 
of the 6th. After the capture of the enemy’s 
camp, in the afternoon, General Mansfield was sent 
to occupy a position called the Subadar's Tank, in 
rear of the enemy's left, and about a mile and 
n half from tho intrcnchment. Having taken 
measures Ibr the afeguard 
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the town and tho old cantonment—M h 
strengthened the pickets all round his position, 
and bivouacked his troops for tho night, where 
they were left undisturbed by the enemy. 

The mutineers were so thoroughly worsted in 
these operations on the 6th, that they retired from 
Cawnporc, irresolute touching their future plans— 
some marching in one direction, some in another. 
After securing and consolidating his position on 
the 7th, Sir Colin prepared further work for his 
lieutenants. On the 8th, lie gave orders to Briga¬ 
dier Hope Grant to march to Bitlioor, and, if it 
should appear to him desirable, to advance further 
to Serai Ghat, a ferry over the Ganges about 
twenty-five miles above Cawnporc. This energetic 
officer set off with a strong column of 2800 meu* 
and 11 guns, and marched through Bithoor to 
Soorajpore, three miles short of Serai Ghat. Here 
lie bivouacked for the night. Early in the morning 
of the 9lh, leaving a portion of his column to 
guard the baggage, be advanced with the main 
body, and found the enemy assembling on the 
bank of the river. The opposing forces soon got 
engaged in an artillery action, in which Grant's 
guns narrowly escaped being lost in a quicksand 
at tho river-side. After a sharp firing for half an 
hour, the enemy's guns were silenced and then 
withdrawn. Then came up a force of the rebels’ 
cavalry, to endeavour to capture Grant's guns; but 
ho promptly sent forward his own cavalry, which 
advanced upon them, drove them .wav, pursued 
them, and cut up a considerable number. Tho 
nature of the groupd, however, was such that most 
of the enemy reached the cover of trees and houses 
before the British could intercept them. Hope 
Grant’s infantry was not engaged in this conflict; 
the retreat of the enemy taking place beforo their 
aid was needed. The enemy left behind them 
fourteen' brass guns and howitzers, one iron 18- 
poundcr, together with a large store of wagons 
and ammunition—all of which were speedily 
secured by the conquerors. These trophies were 
brought away by the exertions of tho infantry, 
who had much difficulty to contend against along 
the quicksands. The troops had been marching 
and fighting for thirty hour . with few and short 
intervals, and had scarcely eaten for twenty-four 
hours ; so that a supper, a night’s rest, and a 
day on tho 10th. were very welcome to 
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well placed, falling among the artillery 
lilccrliail, I had not a single man even wounded, 
and only one horse of Captain Middleton's battery 
killed. It was truly marvellous and providential. 
Thirteen guns, most of them 9-pounders and 
2 -I -pounder howitzers, were playing with grape on 
the gallant artillery, and with round-shot upon 
the. cavalry, the former within about five hundred 
yard’s — and his excellency is well aware with what 
precision these rebels fire their guns —yet not one 
single man was wounded.’ It requires all one’s 
faith in the honour of a truthful man to credit 
such a marvellous announcement. 

In the various operations from the 3d to the 
8th of December inclusive, Sir Colin suffered a 
loss of 13 killed and 8(5 wounded—a mere trifle 
compared with the strength of his force and the 
kind of enemy with whom he had to deal. Among 
the killed were Lieutenants Salmond and Vincent; 
and among the wounded, General Mansfield, 
Lieutenant-colonel Ilorsford, Captains Longden, 
Forbes, and Mansfield, Lieutenants Neill and 
Stirling, Ensigns Wrench, Graham, and Dyce. 
Lieutenant Stirling afterwards died from the 
effects of a wound which was at first reputed 
curable. 

The occurrences narrated in the last few pages 
will have shewn by what steps Sir Colin Campbell 
obtained a firm footing at Cawnporc, as a centre 
from which lie and his officers might operate in 
various directions. lie had removed the British 
from Lucknow ; lie bad furnished to Outram such 
a force as would enable that general to hold the 
Alum Bagh against all assailants ; and lie had 
dispersed the formidable rebel army which so 
endangered Windham and the British interests at 
Cawnporc. In the latter half of December lie 
prepared to start off, with one portion of his'force, 
towards Furrnckabad ; while Walpole ..as to 
proceed to Etawah, and Hope Grant to Fultchpoor; 
leaving Seaton to operate near Minpooree, Frank? 
near Benares, and other brigadiers and colonels in 
various directions as rapidly as small columns 
could be brought together. The object appeared to 
be, to attack and disperse the enemy in vari ms 
parts of the Northwest Provinces, and either 
permit or compel thorn to retreat into Oudo— 
whore a great effort, made early in the ensuing 
year, might possibly crush the rebellion altogether. 
So much of these operations as took place in 
December may briefly be noticed hero, before 
proceeding to the a flairs of Central Indie 

'the vhole region around Benares, Mimpore, 
AUababa 1. Ooruckporo, and Jomipuor v as thrown 
into occasional uneasiness—not go imi.h by rebel¬ 
lions manifestations at those places, as by tempt- 
StaEL «t ¥ the OuJisus Mahomed 
JIu-seiu was still powerful as a leader near the 
Oudian frontier; and he left no -cans mUacd 
to rally numerous insurgents around Ins standout. 
A* tbo British could spare vtvy 
service in this Quarter, Mahomed Hm 
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near Goruckporc. Even if the British ^Tcrc 
enabled to defeat him occasionally, they had no 

cavalry wherewith to organise a pursuit, and ho 
speedily returned to his old quarters. Thus, 
•towards the close of December, Colonel llowcrott, 
with a mixed body of English sailor.>, Sikh police, 
and Ooorkha irregulars, defeated this chieftain 
near Mujhowlce ; but, unable to pursue him with¬ 
out cavalry, the victory was of little effect. Jung 
Bahadoor, as we have seen in a former chapter, 
sent a strong body of Goorkhas several weeks 
earlier to aid in t lie pacification of this part of India; 
and the gallant little Ncpaulese warriors enabled 
the few English officers to cffoct that which would 
have been impracticable without such assistance. 
Jung Bahadoor himself, in conformity will* .an 
engagement made with Viscount Canning, pre¬ 
pared to join in the scene in person, no dose nded 
with 9000 picked men from his mountains in 
December, to attack the Oudian rebels hoar 
Goruckporc and Azimghnr, and drive them back 
to their own country. It was just at the close 
of the year that lie began to encounter the enemy, 
and to obtain successes which left Franks, K w- 
croft, Longden, and other officers, free to engage in 
such operations as Sir Colin Campbell might plan 

for them at the opening of the new year. 

Allahabad and Mirzapore, though often threat¬ 
ened, remained safely in British : ends. In ti e 
Rewah district, southwest of those cities, the ryjnh 
still continued faithful, aud Captain Osborne Mill 
carried on those energetic operations.by which, lie 
had so long and so wonderfully maintained his 
post in a territory where he was. almost tin* sole 
Englishman, and where many of the rajalTs troops 
were burning with impudence to joint the in.uir- 
gents elsewhere. Osborne was incessantly on the 
watch/aiul almost incessantly in mptiVrt, to keep 
open the important Lne of.route between Mirza- 
porce through lie with to Juhbulpoor — part of t He 
available postal route 1 >ctwoon Dafe'utta nu*i Bup-. 
bay. There was a nest of rebels at My here Ui. 
gave him much trouble ; but, qided by the ftiithlhl 
portion of the rajah’s troops, he defeated them at 
Kmuhyupore and Zorah ; and finally, on the UBili 
of December, stormed and captured My hero itself. 

In Oude, as the last chapter surffeiemlv shewed 
British power was represented simply and s, .lob¬ 
by Sir James Outram and his com pan* on« in the 
Alum Bagli and at the Bridge of Dunne Luck¬ 
now was quite in the hands of the enemy, us were 
all the provincial districts of Oude. ISiv James 
maintained his post steadily; not strong enough t< 
make conquests, but holding the key to a position 
that might become nll-important as Soon os tho 
cornmamlor-in-chkf should resume operation! in 
that quarter. So well did lie keen watch ,uud 
guard, that tho movomonts of any insurgent troops 
in his vicinity boMimo rpoedily known to him. 
On tHe i!2d of December, tho rebels mad© a *U ,ci' 
attempt to obtain possession of ihe road tq ( 
pore. They , opted Ji'Ofi men inside a juntde 
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detecting the intended plan, silently 
iiTrrvc&out two regiments,in tlie dead of the night. 
The .-oft sand deadened all sound; and dawn 
found them within the enemy’s pickets. A rattling 
volley mid a cheer startled tho enemy, who, after 
one dlf.chargo of their muskets, fled, leaving a 
hundred of tin ir number dead on tho Held, besides 
four guns and several ammunition-wagons. One 
good result of this victory was, to induce some of 
tho villagers to bring supplies for sale to tho camp. 

In Rohileund, nothing could at present bo 
effected to wrest the province from tho enemy, 

until the I)o:b had been cleared from tho host of 
rebels and marauders who infested it. 

The proceedings of certain columns in the 
Doab, l oth before and after Sir Colin’s victory at 
C twnporo, must here bo noticed. 

Colonel Seaton, during the month of November, 
v. as placed in command of a column — consisting 
of one wing of the 1 st Bengal Europeans, tho 7th 
Viinj.mb infantry, n squadron of Carabiniers, 
Hod um\s ltor. ; o, a troop of liorso-artillery, and two 
companies of tappers and Miners. Seaton started 
from bolbi, and worked bis way southeastward, 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, clearing off 
vuiudl portions of the cm ny n u . ho went. After 
pieUing up at Allygurli a small force from the 
Agra garrison under Major Eld, ho started again 
on the 1 h of December, towards Etawah and 
Minj ooi» . The self-styled Rajah of Minpoorco, 
avIi i had fled at tho approach of Greatbed’s column 
iu (Ictobor, aitc ’wards returned to his old haum., 
anil expelled tho officials established there by 
Gnalhed. His palace had been blown up, and 
hr treasury and jewel-house looted; yet ho 
popso*sed influence enough to collect a band of 
iv lam or., in his service. To punish this rebel was 
one of the duties intrusted to Colonel Seaton. On 
(hr 14th, ho fell in with a body of the insurgents, 
4 n n strong, at Guujeree, on a small stream called 
tho Neom Nuddec. Ilis column suddenly sur- 
ju i.'od ilicrn, disordered tliem by a brilliant charge 
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and drove them in confusion alou^ 
road—capturing several guns on tho 
Horse cut down many of them 
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On the 15tli, tlio column 
and on the 10 th to 


into hnc, advanced boldly on the enemy’s right, 
charged with the bayonet, and speedily drovo 
diem out of tho tope and village, Tho rout was 
complete, the cavalry having got round beyond 
tho ravines, and reached a point whence they 
could pursue tho fleeing enemy. Thirteen guns, 
camp-equipage, baggage, ammunition, and stoics 
fell into tho hands of the conquerors; while no 
less than 600 of the enemy were computed to have 
fallen in the field or during the pursuit. Leaving 
Furrackabad and its chieftain to be dealt with by 
Sir Colin Campbell, Colonel Seaton moved on 
towards Minpooree. He found the enemy awaiting 
him, posted a mile west of tho city, with their 
front screened by large trees, under cover of which 
their guns opened upon tho column as it came up. 
Seaton, hy a flank-movement, disconcerted thorn, 
and they commenced a retreat, which resulted in 
the loss of six guns and a largo number of men. 
The colonel at once took possession of Minpoorco. 

Brigadier Showers, another olllccr to whom tho 
management of a column was intrusted, started, 
like Seaton, from Delhi, and, liko him, sought to 
regain towns and districts which had long been a 
prey to misrule. This column began its operations 
in October, and during the following month 
returned to Delhi, after having retaken Nunoon.l 
Dadree, and other places southwest of the city! 
together with many lad* of rupees which tho 
rebels’ had looted from tho sovofal treasuries of 
the Company. Between Delhi and tho Sutlej 
General Van Cortlandt maintained tranquillity l.y 
the aid of a small forco. Colonel Gerrard was the 
commander of another bmall column; comiFtinrr 
of one European regiment and a mtecel’mcous 
body of native troops. With this he marched to 
Rewaree, and thence to the town of Narnonl in 
Jhujjnr, where a rebel chief, Suunand Khan, had 
taken post with a number of armed retainers. 
Gerrard defeated them, and captured their strong¬ 
hold, but his own gallant life was forfeited. 
Another small force, divided into detachment.! 
.according to tho services required, took chair-e of 
| the triangular space of country included between 
I Agra, Muttra, and Allygurli. CMoncl Riddell and 
Major Eld moved about actively within this space 
' —now watching tho movements of rebellious 
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CLOSING EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


towards Etawah, to clear the country 
nrth^aivection of Agra and Dholpore. • 

It will thus b' seen that, while Sir Colin v/as 
engaged in the larger operations at Lucknow" and 
CawLipore, and soon after the completion of those 
operations, small columns of troops were inarching 
and lighting in various parts of the Northwest 
Provinces, clearing away bauds of insurgents. 
The mutinied sepoy regiments still kept together 
in largo bodies, mostly in Oude or on its borders; 
the insurgents here adverted to wero rather 
marauder;-, and plunderers, who wero influenced 
very little either by creed or by nationality in 
taking up arms ; they were retainers of ambitious 
petty chieftains, or they wero reckless men, who 
hoped in tho scramble to enrich themselves with 
plunder. 

The commander-in-chief himself took tho field 
just before tho close of tho year. Having made 
arrangements for the security of Cawnpore after 
tho great victory over the Gwalior mutineers, and 
having marked out separate paths of duty to be 
followed by Seaton, Walpole, Hope Grant, Franks, 
Rowcrolt, and other officers, lie dh *>clcd his aUcii- 
tiou towards Furruckabad, which had long been 
in hostile hands. This city, near tho point of 
junction of Oudo, Rohikuud, and the Doab 5 it was 
important to place again under British control. 
Colonel Seaton v > ordered to direct his march 
towards that point, after other operations in the 
Doab; and Sir Colin now arranged to co-operate 
with him. Leaving Cawnporo in the last week of 
December, he marched up the pi oat trunk-mad, 
hv way . f Moc vnu-ko-S* ini. it ;>. not, however, 
until the year 1858 had arrived, that Campbell, 
Walpole, and Seaton, mooting from various points, 
effected a thorough capture of Funuokabad, and 
of the long deserted cantonment at Futteghur. 
He re, however, ns in many other quarters, tho 
commandor-in-chiof had to hear tho voxati u of 
•y, wonder fully alert in 
thoir movements, escaped Join those places jmt 
beforo he j cached them; ho oapturod both the 
tuwns, but tho enemy were still at largo to fight 
chew hove. 

Lot us on to Delhi. 

Ever since the conouest in September, the 
imperial city had gradually assmned a stale 
(somewhat more orderly than was po.^ihle imme¬ 
diately after the sic'rc. Many weeks after tlio 
conquest, when the A'« Kartt* had again got 
in'e working-order, ii contained a ?rarmc account 
of the city in its condition at that time. On tile 
road from Kuril aul to Delhi was an almost con- 
liuuous line of dead carcasses of camels, horses. 

„ ; bull,, ks, with their skins dried into parchm nt 

remains of intrcuc-hments. when: battles hy bi, a 
f.ambt ou the road. From Badu la .^,.n to 'w 
Inhere Dale of the city every tree ' u u r 
V veiled with the ground, or the Who l«l*H 
off with round shot. The garde n-nousc. * 
vvoalthv titizens wero in almost over- 10 . . 



masses of ruins, with the bleariuug remrui 
men and beasts around them. Here and tin re 
might he seen a perfectly white skeleton of a 
human being; while on all sides lay scattered 
fragments of red and blue clothing, cm touch- 
boxes, round-shot, fragments of shell, and grape- 
shot. Near the Subzee Mundee every tree was 
a mere bare trunk, with the branches and 
foliage gone, and shot-marks visible all around. 
The gaily ornamented residences near at hand 
wero masses of blackened ruins, with nand-bagr. 
and loopholed screens which told of many a scene 
of fiery warfare. With the exception of tho UJoivo 
Bastion and tho Cashmere Gate, ihe northern 
wall of tho city did not exhibit much evidence 
of devastation. Tho Cashmego Gate breach had 
been repaired. The main-guard was wholly 
destroyed. St James’s Church- was full of shot- 
holes, oven up to tho ball and cross. Most of 
the houses in this part of the city wero utter 
ruins, some blackened as if by fire. The Bank, 
formerly tho residence of the Begum fcumruo, 
had nothing but the walls and fragments of 
verandah remaining ; and in a like state was 
tho house of Sir T. Metcalfe. In tl 
street leading from Skinner s house to the Chaudnee 
Chuwk, every house bore visible proof of the 
showers of rauskoVballs that must hare fallen 
and evory door was completely riddled. TIk ivud* 
were still cut up with phot and whell furrow. . 
In many of tho streets might bo sc^n the h > 
of archways, which had been built up by tho u., . 
people, but broken into by our troops, Shoj 
doors and huge gate) lay about in nil directions, 
man} ? of which wero well hacked up by 1 r;ivv 
stone-work, logs of wood, Ac. ; and remains of 
samM-.u'* dofoncet wero numerous. In short, tlio 
ci'.y shewed that if had been obstinately dr!' mu .. 
nml tbnt if* con-picst must have* lu n terrible 
work for besiegers ny wol! as ha-Joged. 

Tlu* agcil king and In.*- family ill cofitimitM to 
be tlio subjects of newspa 

strnin of fierce iuvcctivo against tho authorities 
for showing lenity. It was stated in a former 
chapter,* that Mrs Uoihon, wife to the gallant 
officer who had captured tho king, mu.fi °pul* li¬ 
the result of a vLu to tho roy | c».i itves 
showing that no undue luxury marked tlicir 
prisoudilV*. But still the charge and insinuatimi 
continued. Newspaper paragraph^ ciivuhiiiid th,. 
nows that Jutnma Btikht> son or gvanfl on fj i( , 
king, was allowed to ride t.bout the strode of 
Delhi on an elephant, with nu EugliNb colonel 
behind him; and that mdulgonoo wna gra.iuai 
to men whoso only de.orl was speedy I c.-mu-. 
Captain (Major) Dodson hlnrcolt made public ^ 
refutation of this char *<. show in , (tie absurd \, ; ■ * 
in which a vorv liifbiu, incidorfl hud Ken ihajnifhd 
into a state proceedi« A Tiiililarv oennnKsfi m 
was appointed to try mi 'h leaded of (!>« mutiny 
wero ruptured in or near Delhi. By seritcuor of 
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TI1E KEVOLT IN INDIA:—1857. 


1, twenty subordinate members of the 
were executed on the 18tli of Novem¬ 
ber? ^Shortly afterwards, various chiefs of Coor- 
gaon, Jhnjjur, and Babul gurh were similarly put 
upon their trial, and sentenced according to the 
strength of the evidence brought against them. 

. subject of prize-m lined for many 

weeks, or even mouths, involved in much contro- 
ersy in Delhi. Notwithstanding the ruin and 
devastation, the amount of property recovered was 
very Uuincluding forfeitures declared against 


those who were convicted of treason. This * 
reverted toUhe state, as a slight sct-olf for the vast 
expenses incurred. Some of the officers and sol¬ 
diers, however, fondly hoped that ii would be 
regarded as booty for the troops ; and were thrown 
rather into discontent by an announcement that 
the reward of the conquerors of Delhi was to consist 
of six months’ ‘batta’ or pay. It was just one of 
those questions on which much might be said on 
botli sides. By a subsequent arrangement, much 
of the personal property lately belonging to tho 





St Jamca’g Church, Delhi. 


id uIh woo set apart, and treated as prize■-money 
to e shared by the soldiers engaged in tho capture. 

The k*nioncy question, the prize-money question, 
the paucity of reward to tho engiueer officers 
engaged in the siege of Delhi, were among many 
ad jects made matter for controversy during the 
later weeks of the year. But the e we may pass 
over ’ about further comment. Suffice it to say 
that Uk re-eouquoied city remained in British 
be uls, and was gradually brought under tho con¬ 
trol A tin: jdriti ll nnthoritic;. Ab to the aged 
aiur, propar 'ion*, vero made tor subjecting him I 
to a regular trial, to be comr» need hortly after 
‘hr -nival of the new year. 

Df the Punj • ih, little need bo said. Happily for 
Bri'i h interests in India, the same ] pu erful mind 
wield the destinies of the remote 
! ,4 ' <,v un Si jplin Lawrence, watchful over 
wvurvtmug ihiii *' 'irrod, not only utaimmned the 
1 ntij.-mu i n hut sent frequent reinforcements 


to other provinces. During the summer and 
autumn, the number of Sikh and Punjaubce regi¬ 
ments which lie raised was something marvellous. 
Occasionally some of the wild tribes exhibited 
signs of insubordination; hut they were met with 
such a determined front, and they received so liitJc 
sympathy from tho mass of the people, that their 
turbulence tell harmless. John Lawrence saved 
the Punjaub, and the Punjaub saved British 
India. ?. 

In all tho portion of the empire included within 
| the Bangor territories, Bundolcund, tin Mahratta 
states, and Kajpootana, the months of November 
and Ik cumber ditlered from llio pi vi u-t ‘-midis 
principally in tins circumstance)—that tl «. new 
mutinies were fewer, because the mal r ii.ih for 
mutiny were becoming e bauded, but that the 
1 ivor more mnnerom', I rcausc m ‘«dl armi* : 

1 wore giiuUutllv heine > 'd- up from M.ul m nml 
I Bombay, 






















CLOSING EVENTS OF THE YEAR, 


lii ^efobcr i.nd November, many military opera¬ 
tions in the Mnliratta and Saugor countries were 
placed in doul)t, so far as'concerned the compre¬ 
hension of them in England, by a difference'of 
only one letter in the names of two commanders. 
The movements of Brigadier Stouart were often 
attributed to Brigadier Sttt&rt, and vice versd. 
Stcuart- commanded a column in the Dcccan, 
which marched to Hosungabad, and then across 
the Nerbudch? to Selioro. Hi.i duty wn to protect 
fcUugor on the right, Indore on the left, and 
Bhopal in the centre. By these movements, 
Saugor and Juhbulpoor were rendered tolerably 
safe. IJolkar, at Indore, waa sadly troubled by 
the mutinous feeling among his own troops. In 
order to maintain British influcnco in that import- 
a it quarter, tin* Bombay government organised a 
new column, which, strengthened by other troops, 
would form a Mai wall Field Force, to bo placed 
under the command of Sir Hugh Rose ; while Sir 
Robert Hamilton was ordered to resume his old 
appointment as British resident at Holkar’s court. 

Brigadier Stuart, portions of whose column were 
engaged in and near Neemuch, Mundisoro, I)har, 
Mehidpore, Rampoora, and Kotali in October, 
swept off many parties of rebels from the regions 
bordering on Malwah and ltajnoot air. Never¬ 
theless Inc stato of affairs remained very unsettled. 
Many petty chieftains, incited by the nume¬ 
rical weakness of the British, and by the unex¬ 
pected stand mado by rebels elsewhere, appeared 
by tacit agreement to consider this the proper 
time to set up ps little kings on their own account, 
each reiving on the services of retainers who pro¬ 
bably thought that something good might como to 
their share in the scramble. 

Ad a somewhat later date, when Stuart was 
in command of the Malv ah Field Force, before it < 
name was changed to tlu * Fir f Brigade of the 
Nudmdda Field Force,’ ho had a oontr.it with the 
Mumtisore rebels. Being joined by a j .a lion of 
the Hyderabad Contingent, uuder Major Orr, 
S.tuurt appr ..died within throe or four miles of 
Mundiboi on the 21#t ol November. Ibis town 
j* a few miles south of Neemuch, on the rorul to 
Indore. The brigadier encamped until a good 
reconnaissance could bo efi'echd. The rebel enemy 
; L r MnndiFOre, hearing of his approach, had posted 

•:r "'liii'li *' 

ho was advancing; tl.cy also mustcml in sorao 
j.. ,.j ou t*idc tin, walls, and ward inclined i* 
•itlaok In tho afternoon lie found that the oUomv 
wore advancing in form, threatenin’; his co.tro 
u t„,j, ,i mils u! tho same tain . Tiny advanced 
' lui ,|,i v j u throat numbers aid with banners livin': 
nn a he’went- forth to meet thorn. The rtra.^hi 
• a brief one. Major Orr easily repulsed the 
enemy's attach on the left Hank; «!• ■ ; and 

Lieutenant Dov checked tlmt on the ; 

rot'iida of artillery l’f^ r ' i C, ., i ;/', v[n . nt ,,d lino •h„ 
on* mv, giv 



on my, giving way all |ioinl p ,mailer 
lea.. Iiivadhw Stuart d now another « «« 
tu consiih r, 11, hoyfd Hint a re 1 ' 0 ' tin “' 


men, employed in besieging Neemuch, intended to 
raise the siege, aiul to join their companions at 
Muudisore. This he resolved to prevent if possible 
by intercepting them. Accordingly, early on .ho 
22 d, he marched’ to such a position as would com¬ 
mand Ihc approaches to Muudisore ; and later in 
the day his cavalry wore engaged with a p .i :v of 
rebel horse under Hcora Singh.—one of many 
Rajpoot ‘ehicftafns who took up arms ni that dis¬ 
turbed peri'>«I. Keeping a f.hurp wateh during the 
night, Stuart, prepared on tho morning of the 23d 
to control (ho Neemuch and Mundisorc r< ad Kdh 
from the north and the south. The enemy appeared, 
and took up a strong position with their rigid in 
aud bevoud the village of Goran a, their right 
centre covered by a date nullah and lines of date- 
trees, their battery of six guns on rising ground, 
with a large mud-hut protecting their gunnjrs 
and their left stretched along the ridge running 
east from the village. Tho battle that ensued was 
a very severe one. Stuart waa obliged to recall a 
body of infantry, who charged a village that 
seemed full of the enemy ; the rebels took \ esse $- 
sion of the houses, from which they kept up a very 
galling, fire. The British could doubtlcs.* have 
taken the village; but the brigadier found his rear 
attacked by a second body of tho enemy, roquii m/ 
a new distribution of his troops. The ongageme iU 
of this day resulted in a sort of drawn battle. On 
the 24th, the village was shelled for Iduec h<vc- * 
and was then captured by HIM. 86tli ami a miiw 
regiment, with considerable loss on both side>. 
Burin tho ensuing night tho cuomy ova out od 
Mundisoro and tho whole vicinity, dispersing in 
flight throughout tho country, after ha’ll 1 g * n 
least fifteen hundred men duriqg tho f.»ur dajs 
Tho brigadier tJ.eu mo\cd his camp to Mnmiisoic, 
and made arrangements for dispiantlipg the fjrt 
and destroying the guns before leaving the neigh* 
bourhoud. By CXsfm heric*■« of operation*, not vnl.v 
wan Mumlisore cleared of rebels, J”it Noumikb 
was relieved from a force which prc?-ed \ n 
threateningly upon ii 

Tho liege of Neemuch must now bo noticed. 
The small English uirrison .it-this station had mr 
months been threatened by tho Mundborn lvbeb; 
but it was not until the 8th of November that a 
formidable attack sva u- 11 . ’'\ u« t \ t(>l , 
<*>000 infantry, with three gun-, ulvane.* i p, v ‘thin 
two miles of the town: and a.-' it \vn ^ipopi.ibh* 
to meet auwli numbers in the open Hold, Captain 
Simpson prepared f r tho In del , In. «i ;1 1 
make within the fort. Intivnehmcnt* bad br<.n 
formed some time boforo; but unlVutunatcU ijn*\ 
were ion ©xtouidvc to be effect .\ oh den nilod b^ 
tho few hands in tho garrison; n.d tiny »hn 
speedily became occupied by the cuomy. On tin. 
mh, the enemy mar dud in lull fovo Inti tho 
ba/.Uu mid cantonment, plundering whole' r they 
wci k T 1 * Bum pi iced then guns at Nivuiioni 
disianoe , a«*d began playing nutdily a-.ain*. the 
fon Tins annoi' uUng was ‘••ntimnjd b-i ^v t «- d 
duvs d'lie ivbeh managed to build lent. , .... 
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in such positions that, from the foliago 
Stacies, they were unobservable from 
the walls oi the fort. After about a fortnight of 
tills battering, the rebels resolved to attempt an 
escalade. They brought forward huge ladders on 
wheels, affording room for four men abreast, and 
placed them against the walls of the fort; but here 
they were met by such steady and continuous 
volley3 of musketry that not a man could enter. 

leloochoe Mohammedan, belonging to the 12th 
Bombay native infantry, doing duty in Ncemuch, 
performed an act of gallantry that won for him 
much and well-deserved applause. One of the 
besiegers, in retreating from the withering mus- 
1:^try-fire from the fort, dropped a splendid Mus¬ 
sulman green flag on the ground. The Bcloochce 
at once offered to capture this flag. Under cover 
of a tremendous fire of musketry, he and a 
liavildar were lowered by a rope from one of the 
eiulosurca ; quick as lightning tho flag was secured, 
and in a few minutes waved on the walls of 
Ncoinuch. Tho movements of Brigadier Stuart, 
n i d d in tho last paragraph, now disturbed the 
r«jl»*'ls; they departed, and Ncemuch was for a 
tinio e paved further molestation. 

this narrative may pass over without particular 
montimi the o her regions of tho vast empiro of 
India. Disturbances there were in November and 
Decernb« r, bnl not of such grave importance as 
i * call for record. At Saugor and at Jubbulpore, 
the Europeans cried loudly lor more troops, but 


they were still able to defend themselves against 
actual attacks. At Gwalior and at Bhopal, at 
Iudoro and at Mliow, although the vexations 
were many, the continued fidelity of Scindia and 
Ilolkar lessened tho calamities that might other¬ 
wise have befallen the British. In Rnjpootana 
and Gujerat, petty chiefiains would from time to 
time unfurl the flag of rebellion, aud collect a 
band of fighting retainers around them; hut these 
territories were within practicable reach of 
Bombay, whence columns marched for tho pacifi¬ 
cation of the upper country. Some portions of 
the Nizam’s territory were occasionally troubled by 
insubordinate troops belonging to the contingent j 
as the Nizam aud his prime-minister, however, 
remained firm in their alliance with the British, 
and as the distance was very great to the turbulent 
regions of tho Jumna, serious danger was averted. 
In the South Mahratta country, around Kolapore, 
Sholapore, Satara, and Boonah, indications once 
nowarnl then appeared that fanatic Mohammedans 
were ready to unfurl tho green flag against 
tho infidel Furinghcea; but the near vicinity of 
the presidential city of Bombay, and the. quiet 
demeanour of the natives further south, prevented 
the intended conspiracies from becoming serious 
in magnitude. In the Madras presidency, tran¬ 
quillity was almost- wholly undisturbed. 

ihus ended the extraordinary year 1857_the 

most momentous that the English had ever expe¬ 
rienced in India. 1 
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commi^iiion, wo nro desirous that tho followin'; heads of 
inquiry should bo specified, in addition to any others which 
you may consider to dflStn 

‘ 1st, Should corps be raised each in a pi :.- x ibed district, 
and bo recruited there, and there only ? 

‘2(1, Should corps bo composed of troops or companies, 
each of which shall ooji.-i t o F separate tribes or castes ; or 
should the tribes or castes bo mixed up together in tho 
whole regiment ? 

*8'1, Should a company or comp., ion of Europe iiu form 
a coraponent part of a native icgimcnt t 

- ■ ' 
regulation-. relating to trttn and • awith 
determine the future composition of tho native army I 

‘•*hh, "Will it !>o oxpodit nt to enlist natives of «.thcr 
tropical couulrioa, equally qualified for service in India, 
■'. bh the utirei of the country; and if so, should thi 
form. 1 in & (Jinito re imontw, oi in ■ < rapaniee, or othorw* •• ? 

Whether, in native infantry regimonk. tin i|D- 
continuanc' 1 of the prudes « f ntdivo sianed t’lli'V.ii, 

and tliu r'lU titution of a Em uiKMin gorge-nut and e» p nd i«» 
each company, is advisable : and if p •, wl elli 'r, in lieu of 

the ptoHjioot. at disLn-1 ion ;nd cmnluincni nriu'iig out of 

. 

peaks of •, | serv • pay r f> l r*-» ** D»it pendou% olftinuihh 
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Separate corps arc* to be maintained for military 
purposes, wlmt will l>e the best organisation for 
each branch respectively ? 

1 Oth, Jlave the powers of commanding officers of native 
corps, and tho powers of officers in charge of companies, 
been diminished? What consequences have been the 
result? Is it desirable that thoio powers should be in* 
creased, or what other measures should be adopted for tho 
improvement of discipline ? 

‘10th, Should cadets be trained and drilled in European 
regiments bc-foro they arc posted to unlive regiment::; or 
what would be the best mode of drilling and training 
cadets before they arc ported to native regiments? 

‘11th, Should the special rule'* regulating punishment 
in tho native army bo retained ; or should they bo assimi¬ 
lated to tho rules which obtain in tho British army; or 
ought there to be tiny, and what, changes in thoso rule*;, or 
in tho system of punishment? 

£ 12th, How can tho demands for European officers for 
staff and detached employments bo beet provided for, 
witl^ut injuring tho efficiency of regiments? 

<4. It is to be understood that the inquiries to l»o made 
by tho commission, and tho opinion., to ho offered by them, 
arc to have reference to the r evoral branches of tho native 
army—infantry, regular and irregular; cavalry, regular 
ami' in rtUlery, ad S&] 

with respect to the artillery, and Sappers uud Minora, 
'-.bother they should be composed, as heretofore, of Euro¬ 
peans and natives, or bo entirely European ? 

*5. To aid your government in formin'; an opinion as to 
tho proportion which the European ehould bear to tho 
native portion of tho army in India generally, and at each 
1 ; recommend that your 

government should call upon tho commmdon to give thoir 
opinion^ on this very important question; and we can 
entertain no doubt tbat tho cnlargnl knowledge ai l 
experience of the members of tho ^.oramisrdon will 
eiablo them to furnish yon with valunblo information 
on this head. 

‘0. Having obtained opinions on all these herds of 
inquiry, and on such other heads as you may deem to 1 m 
essential to the thorough development of tho important 
questions at issue, you will refer tho views rf the commu¬ 
nion for tho consideration of tho caxumai dor-in-cldef, and 
will then furnish us with th, rc;ul* i of your careful 
deliberation upon tho hole o( the iucm.u.. which should, 
in your judgment, be taken for the organisation and znain- 
ico, in tho utmost pr; offlei ncy, of 

whatever military force you m:»y think it di nimble to 
form. 

‘7. Tho eommuision itself may be instructed to inn l • to 
tho govemor-gencml in council l 

mcndatioii:. ./..’h »>. cur to tJ .m. although no: <*n lr.Mtcrs 
compri sed in tho specific 1 heal: of inquiry/ 


Proposed T / ■ into the Cause* V- 

sccond letter adverted to above was in ihe allowing tonus : 

‘X. Although we are well awaro that, from the period 
when the mutiny of the Bengal army assumed a iorr.iidal■]•• 
aspect, your time must necessarily have be^i too much 
engross; l by the pressing exigencies of tlie public btrvice 
during each passing day, and in taking pre vident m . urc 
for tho future, to admit of your directing much ci your 
attention to past events, wo have no doubt that you have 
not omitted to take advantage of all the means and oppor¬ 
tunities at your command for 'tho important purpose, of 
uses of the extraor/ 

in the ranks of that army, which lias, unhappily, given 
rbe to so much bloodshed and misery. 

‘2. In this porsuasion, and as a review of the vduminoua 
records containing tho details cf the oven*- whhh have 
occurrcil sin* :■ tho first display of dira fleet ion al Batrak- 
port, has ontirtly failed to patisly our minds in regard to 
tho immedlato causes of the mutiny, we desire that you 
will lose no time in reporting to Ur. your opinions on tho 
subject, embracing the following heads, together with any 
others which you may deem it necessary to add, in order 
to tho full elucidation of tho subject : 

‘let, Tho state of feeling of tho sepoy towards the 
government for some time preceding the outbreak. 

‘2d, Any oansca which of late yews th 

likely to Imvo affected their loyalty and devotion to the 
sen-ice. 

‘3d, Whether their loyalty had been affeci ed by the 
instigations of .emissaries of foroigu powers, or native 
states, or by any general measures of oui 
affecting themselves or any other classes of* our subjects ? 

‘4th, Whether tho proposed u-e of the new cartridges 
was to any, and what, extent tho cause of the outbreak ? 

4 5th, Whether the obj:ot« which .'ic mutineers aro 
supposed to have had in vlow were directed to the aubvor- 
alon of the British power in India, or t<* tlio attainment of 
pecuniary or other advantages ? 

‘6th, Whether the progress of tho mutiny can ho traced 
to general combination or concert, or was tho result of 
ecp irate in pulses at tho Bev< i ••! i tations of regimonta ; and, 
if tho former, how tho combination wa» carried on with ml 
any knowledge or suspicion of it on tho part oi rim 
regimental ufb.vi.M ? 

If, however, you should not fool yuursolvcs io bi 
in possession of information sufficient to form w«4l* 
groundod opinion upon the s . ■ l <>' iccts ef the iijufmy. 
wo Aiithoii'.* you • » nppoii i a . j t il i, !m .1 oou:rui*«»on 
for a preliminary invertir it ton into flu K’unn. t.< I «t 
I 

Indh, in whoso pononal <.\ ( * nonce uml Momdiu. . «.f 
j Iguicut you hi neo. In that case, yna 

"ill lose no time in reporting to us yuur wont in 
tho eondnrions arrived at by the oonuiriwdon/ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



A SECOND YEAR OF REBELLION. 
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at tlio opening of 1858, the 
ri^/ stirring events of the preceding 


|l{year came to he passed in review, 
vf>' movt men admitted that the progress 
/)}/ of the Indian Revolt had outrun their 
ex pec t.d ions and faldiied their hopes, 
jj* Some had holieved that the full of l)clhi 
\u,uh! oitenr after a lew flays of .besieging, 
ilnging with it a pacification of the whole 
. home, dlowim 1 iliat this eaptur^ Height, 
retovdt»d several weeks, did not 
genet al ] :i»*hh:ation u« a natural 
Ijing on the hoioie Havelock and 
prepared U» date the termination 


l«ut I 

lotjjC j 
Milt. Oth»M 

i.<j ftboftetio * 


of tho rebellion from .the expected capture of 
Lucknow. Others, recognising Sir Colin Campbell 
as the right man in the right place; strengthened 
themselves in tho belief that ho would march at 
Once from Calcutta to Cawnporc, and put dov i nR . 
i he rebels bef •: e the su 1 iimor was a ell over. Homo 
b lievod that iho sepoys, lamenline" tho ill success 
of their treachery to the British government, 
would return to their allegiance without inocu¬ 
lating other portions <.f the Indian community 
, 

Wed that imdci the pro* airo of public opinuni io | 
Kin/laiid, >uoh large number, of fine troops would 
},, |...,o over r d sumim r and autumn', I 
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A SECOND YEAR OF REBELLION. 


suffice to quell the mutiny even though 
the sepoys remained obstinate. 

All these hopes were dashed. The gloomy 
prophets, on this occasion, were in the ascendant. 
The mutiny had spread to almost every native 
regiment in the Bengal army. It had been accom¬ 
panied by an unexpected display of military organ¬ 
isation among the revolted sepoys. It had incited 
many ambitious chieftains to try their chance for 
an increase of power. It had been encouraged and 
extended by the long delay in the conquest of 
Delhi. It had further received a certain glow of 
triumph from the extraordinary events at Lucknow, 
which left the rebels perfect masters of the city at 
the end of the year. It had been permitted to 
grow to unwonted magnitude by the extreme slow- 
ners with which British troops arrived at Indian 
ports. Lastly, it had become surrounded by very 
un-English attributes, in the savage feeling of 
vengeance engendered in tho minds of English 
officers and soldiers by tho sepoy atrocities. 

It is true that Englishmen had much to be 
proud of, in the achievements of their countrymen 
during the past year. They could point to the 
sagacity of Sir Henry Lawrence, in quietly forti¬ 
fying and provisioning the Residency at Lucknow 
at a time when less acute observers saw no storm 
in the distance. They could admire, and wonder 
while they admired, the heroism with which Sir 
Hugh AY heeler and his companions had so long 
maintained a wretchedly weak position against a 
large army of mutineers headed by an arch-traitor. 
They could follow with delight the footsteps of Sir 
Henry Havelock, winning victory after victory 
over forces five or ten times as strong as his own. 
'they could shew how, in a hot climate, Neill had 
advanced from tho east and Nicholson from the 
west, fighting energetically against all obstacles, 
and dying like true soldiers at tho m ad of their 
columns. They could ask the world whether a 
garrison was ever more nobly defended, under 
circumstances of trying difficulty, than tho Resi¬ 
dency under Inglis; and whether a garrison was 
ever brought away from the middle of a hostile 
city under more extraordinary condition*, aud 
with more complete success, than was achieved 
in the ‘Exodus from Lucknow’ under Campbell, 
Outram, and Havelock. They could point to Sir 
John Lawrencq for an example of what a civilian 
could do, maintaining a large and recently con¬ 
quered country at peace by the energy <>f bis own 
individual character, raising regiment aff r regi¬ 
ment of trustworthy native troops, aud sending an 
reconquer Delhi befbr Itional 

soldier could nirivc from England. They could 
point to the exertions of numerous individuals, 
any one of whom would have been a hero if his 
heroism had not been eclipsed by that rf men 
better known to fame. , . 

Those recollections afforded some consolation 
under ihe disappointment occasioned by 'nc long 
continuance the wav waged by the mutineers. 
*V wok they far from being ail adcqtm'd- 10 


for the blood and treasure expended ; the pre¬ 
vailing natural feeling was one of disappointment. 
Nor were theorists less at fault in their estimate 
of causes, than practical men in their expectation 
of results. Still was the question put, 1 AYhat was 
the cause of the mutiny V And still were the 
answers as diverse as ever. From May to Decem¬ 
ber the theories multiplied faster than tho means 
of solving them. On the religious side, men banded 
themselves chiefly into two parties. One said that 
the native troops in India had revolted because we, 
as a nation, had tampered with their religion. Wo 
had nearly put down infanticide and suttee; wo 
paid less respect than formerly to tlicir idols and 
holy places; we had allowed pious officers to 
preach to the sepoys in their regiments, and 
missionaries to inveigh against brahmins aud 
temples; and we so clumsily managed a now 
contrivance in the fabrication and use of cartridges, 
as to induce a suspicion in the native mind that a 
personal insult to their religious prejudices wa 3 
intended. On the .oilier hand, religious Chris? him : 
cont ended that th o rev olt was a mark of God’s 
a nger against the English na tion' They urged that 
a ’people “posYessing^EiTlIible ought long r . < , by 
government as well as by individual efioi is, to have 
distributed it throughout the length and breadth of 
Iii-lia; that we ought to have encouraged churches 
and chapels, ministers and missionaries, Biblc- 
classee and Scripture-readers; that we ought to 
have disregarded caste prejudices, and boldly pro¬ 
claimed that Ilindooism and Moslemism were 
worse than mockeries, and that no expectations of 
happiness in this life or tho next wove sound but 
such as rested on Biblical grounds—iu short, that 
England had had a magnificent opportunity, and a 
deep obligation, to teach with all her power the 
way of salvation to two hundred million beiniditcd 
beings; aud that, failing this, the Revolt had been 
a consequent and deserved calamity. Another 
class of ro.Tonus attributed tho outbreak to thu 
want of sympathy between the Eurojvcans aud the 
natives iu the general relations of life. A young 
man wn • sent out to India by tho Company, either 
as a writer in the civil service or as a cadet in the 
army; lie learned tho immediate duties of hi* office 
studied just so much of tho vernacular kiiguum 
and customs as were absolutely needed, jv , v r ’i ' 
middle years of his life to higher r . r \ 

emoluments, and returned to end his dm., i, t 
England. He held die natives in contempt; ho 
neither knew nor cared wb • parsed in dni*- 
inmost hearts; ho treated India as a conquered 
country, held especially for the benefit vd tb 
Company’rt servants. Hence, according to the \ u -v, 
now under u tico, the natives, having nudiitig lor 
which to love and respect the British. \\. vq i |m j ( , 
avail themselves of any pretext to expel tho toreiau 
element from their laud. Military men, 'Cqu.dntud 1 
with the Bombay and Madras armies, insisted i) v 
the multny h\d arisen from the orgauisai ! I 
Hut of Bougal; iu which tho Itnhmin sr , - i, | 
linjiiuot sowm* lira I n no immured vul putt), 
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began 1° deem themselves masters 
iirTcad of subjects, and to aim at a sort of 
military dorpotism on their own account. Other 
peculators, pointing to the fact that Moliammodans. 
huvo in all ogos been intensely fanatical, regarded 
the mutiny a3 only one among many indi- 
f an attempt to revive the past glories 
f Llio Moguls, wherf the followers of Mahomet 
were the rulers in India. Others again, keeping 
clear of tbo larger questions of creed and race, 
attributed the troubles to the policy of annexation, 
which had been pursued to so extraordinary a 
d Q'i rec in recant years. These reasoners urged that, 
whatever may have been the faults and follies 
of tlio King of Oude, five million natives unques¬ 
tionably looked up to him as their sovereign, and 
felt if ;ir prejudices shocked and their alarm 
excited, when, in 1S56, he was rudely hurled 
from hi throne, and made a pensioner dependent 
oil a. company of merchants. Another class of 
fli« , oii*i , impressed with a horror of taxation, pitied 
tu<j poor Hindoos who had to pay so much to the 
<Vmpauy for permission to* live on tlio soil, so 
nnuh for Ho c: monopoly, so much for other 
d •. uud <>u '1 it to fnd a reason for the mutiny in 
Dio • : to throw olf tlr.io imposts. Commercial 
Men, wii mating nations and countries l>y a stand¬ 
ard fio.H i*ar to thetoEelves, had long complained 
Uj at tuo Company did not cncoiir igo independent 
commerce iu India; and now they said : ‘If you 
bad iiutt I wiili English /ood senno, the to volt 
vmuk! nc or have occurred Afford facilities for 
the eoinitruction of railways, canals, and dock?; 
build ship* and steamers; develop your mineral 
wealth in coal mid .iron; sell or kt plots of land 
.> men who will bring English experience and 
Knglw.h machinery to bear on it: cultivation; 
grow tea and coffee, sugar and cocoa, timber and 
h e cotton and flax, corn and pulse, on the 
Su ji® favourable to the respective produce—do all 
tiii*,, or afford fiicilities for others to do it, and 
India will then have something 
5 to* think of than mutiny and 
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oso various theories for the 
finer, that ilio controversies 
ere as warmly conducted at 
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ami followed a plan that may thus bo enunciated 
—first suppress the mutiny; then collect gradually 
evidence of its various predisposing causes; and, 
th illy, make use of that evidence in remodelling 
the iust-.tutions of British India on a firmer basis. 
The Notes at the end of the last chapter shewed 
that the Company took the common-sense view, 
of inquiring into the probable causc-3 of the 
mutiny before planning the re-organisation of 
Indian affairs. The candid acknowledgment by 
the Directors, that the voluminous documents 
hitherto produced had ‘entirely failed to satisfy 
their minds in regard to the immediate causes of 
the mutiny,* was full of significance, and, it may 
be added, of caution to others. 

So far as concerns tbo present Chronicle, the 
treatment will necessarily bo affected by the 
character of tlio struggle. At tho beginning of 
1858, scarcely any symptoms of further mutiny 
were presented. The Bengal army was gone, 
scattered in anarchy; tho armies of Bombay, 
Madras, and tho Punjaub, were almost wholly 
sound; and tho daily events consisted mainly of 
military operations against the revolted sepoy 
regiments of tho Bengal army, and against such 
chieftains as had brought their retainers into the 
field for selfish X'urpo3e?. Hence tho narrative 
may march on raoro rapidly than before. 

All the interest of the military operations in 
f ndift > rit tho “Inning of tho new year, grouped 
itMi around the commander-in-chief. Slow as 
had been tho arrival of Briti, u troops in Tndia 
during tho months when IVheeler Havelock 
Neill, Outram, Ingli«*, Barnard, Wilson and 
Nicholson wero struggling against difficulties, ii l0 
disembarkations were very numerous iu November 
and December. AVhc-n the old year gave place to 
the new, it was estimated that British 

troops had landed at Calcutta since tho troubles 
began, besides others put on shore at Bombay, 
Madras, and Kuracliee * They had advanced 
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V 7 upper provinces, by tlioso routes axul 
which have so often been adverted to, 
and wore placed under the brigadiers wliom Sir 
Colin Campbell had appointed to conduct the 
various operations planned by him. Wo have 
first, therefore, to notice such of the proceedings 
of the commander-in-chief as took place during 
the month of January; turning attention after¬ 
wards to military proceedings in other quarters. 

Sir Colin Campbell, as tlio last chapter shewed, 
rescued Cawnpore and General Windham from 
trouble at the close of November and the beginning 
of the following month. lie did not move from 
the vicinity of that city till towards the end of 
December. Writing to Viscount Canning on this 
subject, on the Gth of January, lie said: ‘I am 
infonlied by the civil authorities that my pro¬ 
tracted stay at Cawnpore was of much benefit; 
and I am convinced that; apart from any imme¬ 
diate military object, it is necessary, for the 
re-establishment of authority, that the march of 
the troops should be deliberate. Time is thus 
afforded to the magistrates and special commis¬ 
sioners to visit rebellious towns and villages, and 
again display to the people in unmist akablo 
manner the resolution of your lordship’s govern¬ 
ment to visit punishment on all those who during 
the last few months have set aside their allegiance.’ 
Ho at the samo time glanced rapidly at the chief 
military operations which had marked Hie month 
of December in the Gangetio and Jumna regions— 
such as Outram’s defence at tho Alum Bagli; 
Adrian Hope's clean sweep of Nona Sahib’s pro¬ 
perty at Bithoor ;* Walpole’s expedition to Etawali 
and Minpoorco ; Heaton’s energetic movements with 
a column from Delhi; and Windham’s expedition 
to Futtiali. 

When tho vehicles had returned to Cawnpore, 
a flu conveying tho Luc 1 w fugitives 10 Allaha¬ 
bad, the commander in-chief prepared to move 
hi- head-quarters to Furruckabad and Fort Hut- 
leghur, near which places many in-urgent chief 
tains required to bo dealt with. He started on 
the -4th of December and marched to Chowrepore. 
After remaining there some time to organise his 
force into brigades, Arc., lie renewed Ins march on 
the 28th, and reached Mcorun-ke-Hcrai. At tho 
jieveial halting-places of liimsolt and his bnga- 
diore, lio made arrangements for destroying the 

k serviceable comliliou, • duplicate 


.Ipadity* const Imte 


a-nrr* arlic.eu, and. 

, \° t nwTtio understood that tfcu ordinary equipment 
] U V ,> v not Imro ujcr.tionrd; only t 1 • \tra» for th- 
•otatfc VolnK inoluded. Ino'nlno UtU 
.. I '.iir . tho woi *t iivm In tho ll*t. 

. Jioforo the lln«.1.1. rnrtnrofromtheneighbourho .d<«t C a^ m , 
i, e n r itl»b troop* did tl- 1 demon om ubo rocoired i- 
ixrmtion thun nhy oth 
q„r 0 of tl»y vear, <a>d : 


country-boats on the Ganges, in order to prevent 
molestation of the Doab from the Oude side of the 
liver when the troops should have moved on. <hi 

the 31st ho arrived at Goorsaigunje; Breathed, 
Windham, and Hope Grant all being with him. 
On the first day of the new year, Sir Cohn sent 
forth two regiments under Adrian Hope to secure 
the iron suspension-bridge over thoKallco Nuddee, 
a very important point on the road from Cawnpore 
to Futteghur. A party of sailors wero quite 
delighted to assist in this work, replacing with 
ropes some of the ironwork which the rebels had 
begun to destroy. On the 2d tho enemy, hovering 
in villages near the bridge, attacked Sir Colin’* 
pickets and advanced columns; but they were 
speedily defeated and driven across iho Ganges 
into Roliilcund.* Proof was here afforded that 
the insurgents had not forgotten the advantage >• 
of organisation. ‘ The rebels,’ said the comraandcr- 
in-chief in his dispatch, * who wero dispersed on 
this occasion, consisted of threo or four battalions 
of the 41st and other corps of native infantry. I*i 
tho 41st, the rebels had begun with much sy 
to organise a second battalion, their recruits being 
dressed in a neat uniform.’ On the 3d, tSir Colin 
reached Futteghur, the old British ‘ station near 
the city of Furruckabad. Fortunatoly, the enemy, 
who had held Futteghur for at least six month-, 
now retreated so precipitately that they had nut 
time to destroy the government property within 
the place. Sir Colin found a large amount of 
stores of tho most valuable description, belonging 
to the gun ami clothing agencies. Having secured 
these important items of military property, ho sent 
a largo stock of grain to Cawnpore, to lighten tho 
labours of tho commis>:iriat for the supply ol Sir 
James Out ram at tho Alum Bagb. The Nawub 
of Furruckabad hud loug been among the moJ 
ferocious loaders of th. iu.-uirgouK • . nul the * om- 
mnndur-in-chief now pro<v* ded to Mich nuu-iviv.* 
as would punish him severely for hi trtiAcluM. 
‘The destruction ol the Nawab’s palace* ; i 1 
process. I think it tight tluit not a stone 1 liouM 
bo left unturned in all the residences of the rebel¬ 
lious chiefs. They aro far more guilty tlui their 
misguided followers.’ 

On tho (ith of January, then, tho commander in- 
chicf was on the banks of the Canges at Hull • Jur 
With him were the brigades and columns ol Hop. 
(’•rant, Adrian Hope, Walpole, Windham, S^ion, 
Great lied, and Little; InglD, with ,i un-t 
columu, was restoring order in a part of Ibo Doab 
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Cawnpore and Etawah *, while Outram 
\v7i7b~still at ihe Alum Bagh. Sir Colin scarcely 
moved from that spot during the remainder of the 
jin nth. He was waiting for more troops from 
Oh utta, and for vast stores of warlike material 
tiotn the uppe r provinces. It may here be remarked 
that ’he enormous weight of stores and ammuni¬ 
tion required for an army, aucl the vast distances 
i,j bo traversed in India, gave a stupendous 
character to some of the convoys occasionally 
prepared. Thus, on the 22d of January, about 
30''0 troops started from Agra „for the Cawnpore 
regions, having in cliarge 19 guns of various 
calibre, and 1500 carts laden with stores and 
ammunition. There were 750 rounds of ammuni¬ 
tion for each of 21 guns, and 500 for each of 
41 howitzers and mortars—all required by the 
eairunander-in-chicf. Several ladies, en route to 
Calcutta, t ooiv advantage of the protection of this 
force. The above numbers give a very imperfect 
idea oi the convoy ; for native servants and camp- 
folJov thor with animals of draught and 

V-iiT•!np.vay accompany .;uch a train in swarms 
idiiu*M inconceivable. 

V»’h-.n the Ku r ;lhh public found, that the whole 
of ike autumn months, and the winter so far as 
♦hound of January, had passed away without any 
gnat a bu: an ut - rcej-t the relief of Lucknow, 
portion,; f them began to complain and to 
ecu sin ‘i bey could not and would not find fault 

With Sir <J Jin, because lip wa; a general favourite; 
and therefore they rushed to a conclusion inimical 
to Vi:,count Canning who from the first had been 
i,i: do to bear the burden of avast amount of anony- 
iiiuiis yl -jLise. A story arose, that tho governor-general 
pud the cmnrnaiidor-in-chief were at ( cross-pu rposes/ 
1 ,nt Campbell wa doing nothing because Canning 
thwarted him. The Duke of Cambridge and Lord 
ram iure took occasion, in the House of Lords, to 
give authoritative contradictions to these rumours ; 
and among other evidence adduced was a letter 
wrifbu by Hir Colin tu his royal highness—the 
one • > commander-in-chief in India, tho other as 
commandor-ln-chicf of all tho Queen’s forces 
generally—-jin when lie was about to net oh to 
l.ca I ib<' mili•■ary operations at Cawnpore and 
Now that 1 am on the point ofloaving 
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thou Ji influential positions differed widely in 
tlicir views on tliis point. Some were anxious 
that Lucknow should ho attacked at once. They 
urged that that city being the chief seat of rebellion, 
a era. ing of the force there would dishearten tho 
rebels elsewhere; whereas every day lost would 
add to the strength of Lucknow. Even our 
victories increased the number and desperation 
of its defenders; and, therefore, till this central 
point was captured, the revolt would always have 
a nucleus, a flag around which the discontented 
might rally. On tho other hand, -it was' urged 
that Rohilcund should be cleared before Lucknow 
could be profitably seized. Large bands still 
roaming over that province might interrupt ilic 
Commander-in-chiefs communications, if he left 
them in his rear while engaged in Oude. Again, 
Sir Colin was waiting for more troops. It was 
asserted that, even if he could conquer sixty or 
eighty thousand fighting-men in the streets of 
Lucknow, he could not leave a force there while 
ho was endeavouring to clear out Itohilcund. So 
far as can be judged from attainable evidence, it 
appeal's that Sir Colin himself held this second 
opinion— resolving to clear the outworks before 
attacking the central stronghold of rebellion. 

Leaving the commander-in-chief for a while, wo 
may suitably direct attention to the proceedings of 
other generals in other parts of the wide field ot 
operations—beginning with those connected with 
Sir James Outram. 

The Alum Bagh, never once out of English 
hands since the month of September, remained 
a very important stronghold. Tlio reader will 
perhaps recall to mind the relation which that 
fort boro to the operations .it Lucknow; but a short 
recapitulation may not be misplaced hero. When 
Havelock and Qutram, on tho 25th of September, 
advanced to Lucknow, they left Colonel MTntyiv, 
of the 78th Highlanders, in command at tho Alum 
Bagh, with orders to maintain that post until 
further instructions reached him. He had with 
him 280 English soldiers of various regiment*, a 
few Dikiis, 4 guns, 12s sick and wounded, between 
4000 and 6000 native camp-followers, largo num¬ 
bers of cattle, and a valuable store of baggage, 
ammunition, and oilnr military nridiancos. llis 
supply of food for the native* was wry scanty, 
and those poor creatures .-a>on su Ih-rcd tonibly 
from hunger. After a few days, they stealthily 
collected crops of rice and grain in holds near at 
hand, under protection of the guns; but ibis 
resource was soon exhausted. It is iv familiar 
| occurrence in the anuols of Indian warfare, that 
the ..mp followers and army-servants exceed by 
fi vo or ten fold tlio number of actual combatants j 
and tin: i> tube explainedtb iiangu c-mpotiHon 
of the miscellaneous body coliocvl witlnn. tho 
walls of tho Alum llagh. 1 nublo *° receive aid or 
oven instructions from ’hr h< idv’i y, M intyro 
maintained Id* position a - 1 t ' x ‘~ 
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tli© 25th under Major Barns!on. Some 
troops remained with him on each occasion, 
raising his forco altogether to 900 fighting-men and 
ten guns. Meanwhile he fortified his position with 
bastions and other defence-works, and contended 
successfully against the enemy, who constructed 
five batteries in various parts of the exterior, and 
brought artillery-fire to bear against him day 
after da} r . They also held the neighbouring fort 
of Jelalabad, which formed a sixth base of attack. 
So steadily and actively, however, did the colonel 
maintain his defence, that tlio enemy’s lire occa¬ 
sioned him very little loss. Matters continued 
thus until the middle of November, when Sir 
Colin Campbell, conquering Jelalabad, and 
reaching Alum Bagb, made a few changes in the 
gavritfon. Then, in the last week of the month, 
Sir Janies Outram became master of the Alum 
Bagli, with a picked force of 3000 to 4000 men. 
He easily maintained his position throughout 
December, and gave the enemy a severe defeat on 
the 22d, at a place called Ciulec, three miles from 
Alum Bagli on the Dil Koosha road. The opening 
of the year 1858 found Outram still at his post, 
and the enemy still endeavouring or hoping to cut 
o(F his communications and starve him out.* 
Some of his troops were away, convoying a supply 
of provisions from (’awnpore ; and tlio enemy, 
knowing this, resolved to attack him on the 12th 
of January in his weakened state. Fathoming 
their intentions, he prepared for defence. At 
sunrise they appeared, to the immense number of 
et least 30,000, and formed a wide semicircle in 
trout and Hank of lxis position. Outram, massing 
his troops into two brigades, .sent them out to 
confront the enemy. Then commenced a very 
fierce battle; for while tlio main body of the 
enemy attacked these two brigades, a second pro¬ 
ceed- d to assault the fort of Jelalabad, while 
a third by a detour reached the Alum Bagh 
it elf, and endeavoured to cut oft' Outranks cuiu- 
municationB with it. From sunrise till four o’clock 
in the afternoon did tlio struggle continue, every 
British gun being incessantly engaged in repelling 
the advances of dense masses of the enemy. 
Foiled at every point, the insurgents at length 
withdrew to the city or to their original positions 
in the gardens and villages. It was a very serious 
struggle, for the enemy fougld well and were in 
overwhelming numbers; nevertheless, their dis¬ 
comfiture was complete. Four days afti *wards 
they made another attack, in smaller numbers, but 
with greater boldness : the result was the same a* 
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before—complete defeat and severe loss. ’Thus 
did this skilful and watchful commander frustrate 
every hostile attempt made by tlic swarms of 
insurgents who surrounded him. 

We turn our attention next further eastward. 
The Nepauleso leader, Jung Bahadoor, with 
Brigadier MacGregor as representative of British 
interests, entered Goruckpore on the dtli of January, 
thus taking possession of a city which for many 
months had been almost entirely in the hands of 
rebels. The force was Goorkha, the officers v ore 
Nepaulese and English. Jung Bahadoor and 
Brigadier MacGregor being tlio two leaders, the 
brigades were thus commanded— -the first by Run 
Singh and Captain Plowdcn, the second l»y 
Suumnck Singh and Captain Edmoustone, the 
thini by Junga Doge and Lieutenant Footo, ami 
the artillery by Loll Singh and Major Fitzgerald. 
This singular combination was made because, 
although Jung Bahadoor was entitled to appoint 
his own native officers, it was nevertheless desirable 
that English officers should be at hand to udvb. 
or even control if necessary. The advancing 
force had first to effect a passage over a nullah, the 
bridge of which was broken, and the banks stoutly 
defended by tlio enemy; this was done after a 
short but sharp conflict. The enemy fled from tlio 
nullah through a jungle towards the city, puwixd 
by the Goorkhas ; but the latter could not equal 
the sepoys in ruuning over loose sand, and there¬ 
fore could not come up with them. All the 
baggage having crossed tlic nullah, Jung BahaJo jr 
steadily advanced towards tlic city, attacked by 
new parties of the enemy in skirmishing form on 
both flanks. Many hundreds of the rebels rushed 
into tlio river Ribtee, to effect a safe crossing to 
the other side, adjacent to the Oudc frontier ; but 
they were shot down < 1 drowned in considers Mo 
number's hi this attempt to escape, i »ruchi >re 
was entered, and taken possesion of in die l£nj;iid» 
namo. It is curious to trace, in the military 
dispatch of Brigadier MacGregor to the Calcutta 
authorities, the panic* conventional 1 mention' of 
.lose officers as is customary in tho British 
army, Colonel Lull Singh 1 proved himself a good 
artillery officer;’ Captain Suzan Singh’s k \ e rv 
effective fire w as much admired Brigadier Juiv a 
Doge ‘reaped, conjointly with the artillerv, the 
principal honours of the dn> f ih. adier Sunmm k 
Singh’s brigade 'was well in advance ,* d-i, 
Run Singh’s brigade ‘was most $ olfullv h i 
through tho forestand Brigadier Jodi Ydhil, 
was only shut out from praise hy the fact that ho. 
brigade was not brought into nclimi. llio n-um*. 
of tho British officers were set forth in parallel 
order, each to receive praise by iho hi b f | UH 
Nepaulese companion. Hie Engli.li oomnuuMer 
of a milihi y force, wo May here remark, must 
often he eniburra . cd while writing h.,. dispaf.. . 
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again placed under British control, 
dr? ^authorities quickly put down the so-called 
government which had been introduced by 
Mahomed Herein, the self-appointed nazim or 
chief Such of 1 ii3 adherents as had clearly 
been rebellious were quickly tried, and many 
of them executed. All the convicted natives who 
were not sentenced to hanging were made to do 
sweeper's work, within the church, jail, and 
other buildings, without respect to their caste, 
creed, or former dignity. Mushurruff Khan, and 
other rebellious leaders in the district between 
Goruckpore and the Oude frontier, wero one by 
one captured, to the manifest pacification of the 
country villages and planters’ estates. 

In the wide stretch of country-between Patna 
and Allahabad, and between the Ganges on the 
h and Nepaul on the north, everything was 
awaiting the completion of the commander -in- 
chief • plans. In and near Arrali, Azirhghur, 
Cha/CL-pore, Jounpoor, Benares, and Mirzapore, 
tbero w«?r 3 bodies of malcontents ready to break 
out iiui> open rebellion a3 soon as any favourable 
opportune :-_5 should occur for ho doing, but 
chocked by the gradually increasing power of, the 
iiriibh. On one occasion, towards the close of the 
month. Brigadier Franks marched out of Secundra, 
near 
wero 

lie toiaily defeated them, and captured two of 
thOi guns. About the same time, on the 22d of 
the month, Colonel Rowcrolt, With detachments 
of* II M. 10th foot, sailors, Sikhs, and Goorkhas, 
proceeded from Azimghur towards tho Oudian 
frontier, there to aid in hemming in the rebels.- 
Imbed, Jung Bahadoor, Franks, and Rowcroft, 
at *bo end of the month, feeling that all was 
I r< tty secure on tlio east of tho frontier, were 
gradually drawing a cordon round the Oudians, 
from N .paul in the north to tho Ganges on the 
south—ready to concur in any large scheme of 
oprnHioiiu v Muli Sir Colin C ampbell might be 
enabh d to initiate. 

igadiers who wore more immediately 
evo of Sir Colin Campbell wero 
luring the month of January, as has 
a implied, in clearing away bands of 
n tho Doab and neighbouring districts. 


lubal ,id, against n body of 500 rebels, who 
onted With several guns at Na.-sunpore. 
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of the plateau overlooking the plain stretching 
towards the river. On tho knoll was a Mussul¬ 
man tomb, surrounded by I ho remains of an old 
intrenchment, upon which they had raised a 
sand-bag battery; their front was defended by a 
ravine impassable for cavalry or guns, Hope, 
having formed his plan of attack, moved over 
some broken ground towards the enemy’s camp. 
They at once opened with a well-directed fire of 
round-shot. Silencing theso guns by a flank fire, 
Hope ordered his infantry to advance out of a 
hollow where they had been screened; they did 
so, rushed upon the camp, and captured it. Then 
began a pursuit of the fleeing enemy by Hope’s 
cavalry, and the securing of several guns and 
much ammunition which they had left behind 
them. The brigadier believed tho insurgents to 
consist of two of the mutinied Bareilly regiments, 
accompanied by a motley group of rebels anxious 
for plunder. About the same day, another district 
near Furruckabad became tho scene of a fierce 
encounter. A body of rebels about 50u0 strong, 
with four gun?, being heard of at a distance of 
some miles from the city, a force was sent out— 
consisting of II.M. 42d and 53d foot, the 4tli 
Funjaubccs, two squadrons of II.M. 9th Lancers, 
two of Hodson’s Horse, a horse-battery, and two 
troops of horse artillery. The enemy’s guns were 
planted on tho sito of an old mud-fort on rising 
ground, whence they opened fire as soon as tho 
Brit; h came in sight. f Iho morning being densely' 
foggy, the column proceeded cautiously to provent 
a surprise. Tho action that ensued was ekiuly 
carried on by artillery and cavalry, and was 
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British owing to tho blowing up of tumbrils. 
Among the wounded was tho gallant Hudson/ 
whose name had J)dbome so well known in con¬ 
nection with an active and useful body of Punjaub 
or Sikh irregular cavalry. The result of this, as 
of almost all similar contests, was the defeat and 
dispersion of the erreray. A glance at a map will 
phew that at Furruckabad and Fnttcglrar (the latter 
a military station near the former), the commando r- 
in-chicf was in an admirable position to send out- 
detachments on special service. Bareilly, Allygurh, 
Agra, Muttra, Min poor ee, Gwalior, Ftawali, Cab oe, 
CJawnporc, and Lucknow, formed an irregular 
circln of which Furruckabad " 
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A SECOND YEAR OP REBELLION. 


Avfis^Mn tlic least anticipated. The gallaut little 
uobrldias, however, speedily turned out, met the 
enemy hand to hand, defeated them, pursued 
them three or four miles from the station, and cut 
down a considerable number of them. 

Of the two imperial or once imperial cities, Agra 
and Delhi, little need be said in connection with 
the events of January. Agra, it will be remem¬ 
bered, war never out of British hands during the 
turmoils of 1857, although severely pressed; and 
when Delhi on the one side, and Cawnpore on the 
other, were recovered, thcro was less chance than 
ever that Agra would fall into the hands of the 
enemy. The citizens resumed their ordinary 
employments, and the British authorities re-estab¬ 
lished their civil control.* 

After four months of strict military occupancy, 
the city of Delhi was thrown open to natives who 
during that interval had been excluded. On the 
18th of January an order to this intent came into 
operation. Each person availing himself of it had 
to pay one rupee four annas to the kotwallec or 
police authority; for this lie was provided with 
a ticket, which insured him certain facilities for 
living and trading within the city. The Cliaudnee 
Chowk began to resume its former lively appear¬ 
ance ; a military band resumed its evening music 
in the open space fronting the English church; 
and, ‘but for the shoMiol > all around/ ns an 
eye-witness observed, ‘tbo signs of many san¬ 
guinary months were passing away.* A formal 
charge was drawn up, and judicial proceedings 
commenced, against the imprisoned king; but 
as the trial chiefly took place in February, we 
may defer for a few pages any notice of the 
proceedings. 

Everything westward of Delhi mas happily be 
dismissed in the same language which has so often 
sufficed in former chapters, trir John I.a vrenco, 
with his able coadjutors Montgomery, Col Ion, and 
Edwardcs, still held the whole length and breadth 
o r tho Punjaub at peaco or nearly ro. And the 
same may in like manner he said of fcinde, where 
Mr Prcre and General Jtacob held sway. 

Of the state of the widely scattered and diver* A 
governed regions of Central India and Raj poo tan a 
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at the beginning of the year, it is difficult to give a 
correct picture. Unlike the Hindustani regions, 
they were inhabited by a very motley population 
—Bundelas, Rajpoots, Rohillas, Maliraltas. Bbecls, 
Ms, Ghouds, all mingled, and governed by chief¬ 
tains who cared much more for their own petty 
authority than for the kings of Delhi and Luck¬ 
now, or for castes and creeds. Luckily the two 
principal Mahratta leaders, Scindia and Ilolkar. 
still remained faithful to the British, and thus 
rendered possible what would have been impos¬ 
sible without their assistance. If to Central India 
and Rajpootana, wo add Buudelcund and the 
Saugor territories, wo shall have a wide sweep >f 
country approached nearest at one point by the 
Calcutta presidency, at another by the Madras 
presidency, and at a third by that of Bombay. 
As, however, Calcutta had no troops to sparo for 
that part of India, Madras and 'Bom ny sent up 
columns and ‘ field-forces’ a3 fast as they could 
bo provided ; and thus it is that we read of small 
military bodies under Stuart, Steuart, Roberts, 
Whitlock, Rose, Raines, and other officers. 
According to the number of troops composing 
them, and tho districts in which their services 
were required, these columns received various 
names —such as ‘ Rajpootana Field-force/ ‘ Xer- 
budda Field-force/ * Malwah Field-force/ and 
‘Central India Field-force.’ The mere namiug 
might bo of small consequeuce, were it not that 
confusion arose occasionally by different appel¬ 
lations being employed at different times for the 
very same force. At various periods during the 
month encounters took place, a few of which 
may briefly be noticed. 

On tho Gth of January, a small force of about 
r»no miscellaneous troops, with guns, set out from 
Gamp Mnddah in Rajpootana, nndor Major 
Haim • to rouf a body of rebels at Ilowub. They 
found the village strongly fortified by a hedge 
fronting a deep ditch and breastwork of earth, 
thick and loopbolcd. .After a reconnaissance tho 
major advanced; wh -n the enemy opened lire, 
bringing down branches of trees with a crush 
among the British. lien a hot artillery and 
infantry lire had been maintained for soifco tiuu 
about 200 mon of the 10th Bombay N.T. rotvn, ,1 
orders to storm tho viilago; they advanced e 
admirable order, dashed forward, cleared tho 
hedge, mounted to the opposite side, and com 
polled the insurgents to make a precipitate retreat. 
The village was burned to ashes, and tho fmeo 
returned to camp—having marched over d p 
sand in n thick junglo for twenty-two miles, Om 
of tlic horrors of war was illustrated forcibly in v 
few brief words contained m nn officer's harmtivu 
ol* this engagement: ‘Tho villagers were miwod 
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Sr 


defter occasions they unque:'. ion ably assisted 
els.’ 

hir Hugh Rose had a short hut decisive encounter 
•wul a body of rebels at ltatgurli or Rutgurli 
to .vards tho clote of tlie month. This was a town 
iu ‘Antral India, between Saugor and Bhopal, 
• u and near which many chieftains had unfurled 
:\t ■ banner of rebellion, at the head of whom was 
Nav. ab Fazil Mahomed Khan. Ratgurli was a 
strong place, In good repair, and supplied with a 
year’s provisions. The rebels intended to have 
made * bold stand ; but they lost heart when they 


saw siege-artillery brought up to a position which 
they had deemed unattainable, and applied to the 
breaching of their fort. Many of the defenders 
abandoned the fort during the night, letting them¬ 
selves down by ropes from the rocks, Ac. On 
the next day some of their number, aided by 
many mutinous sepoys, emerged from the 
thick jungles iu the neighbourhood, attacked tho 
videttes guarding the rear of Sir Hugh’s camp, 
and attempted to relicve the fort; but they were 
driven across the river Bctwali, and the fort securely 
captured. It is worthy of note how many of the 



Houses in the Chau-Incc Cho’*!;, Delhi. 


contests during the warr of the mutiny partook of 
i the nature of sieges. Mud-forts have beeu famous 
j In India for centuries, and the natives exhibit 
much tact in defending them. As long as guus 
a safe distance, such strongholds 
umy bo long defended; but a rming by 
bavom.tr uuerlv paralyses the garrisons, kir Hugh 
i*» ut his nVcntion towards Saugor also, which lmd 
b-r m.-uiy months be a invested by a large body 
j , ' 1 oucniy. With the second brigade of the 
Central India Field-force, reinforced by the 3d 
i Lui uj.ean . arid the 3d native cavalry from the 
I oonah division, ho laid his plans for an effective 
relief of that place. General Whitlock, with a 
Madras oobit m, was aho bound for Saugor; hut 
it was expected that R . •. would reach that place 
before him. 

In another region, much nearer Calcutta a 
| MutU military affair presented *t*elf for notice.. 
*L. w ifore the commeucement of the new year, 
Sumbbnipore was relieved from a trouble that hail 
pre <?;! upon d ; in the pr- jenco of a miscel- 
1’uiiMTUr body ol rebels. A s; tall force of lets Hum 
J,,f ’ troops eon. 1 ling of Madias native infantry, 
“ doit infantry, and Nag poor in.; ular cavalry, 

/ Bunibhul- 

* l, d on 1 uii of Wot '• > v Captain Wood 


marched out with this force to chastise a body of 
rebels encamped in a gorse-land near the city. 
The victory was speedy and decisive, and was 
rendered more valuable by the capture of three 
native chieftains who had been leaders in the 
rebellion. The rebels were not sepoys, but 
escaped convicts. 

The l^ge and important regions of Nagpoor and 
Hyderabad exhibited nearly tho same features at 
the beginning of the year as they had .lone during 
* ho summer and autumn. Containing very few 
purr Hindustanis of tho Brahmin and Itajpoot 
c.r le:, and being within comparatively easy reach 
of the trusty and trusted native troop.: of tho 
Mudras presidency, they wore Seldom disturbed i»y 
symptoms of mutiny. Tho British commis sion f ra 
or residents hail, it is true, much to render <hom 
una'lous *, bur tho perils were not so great as those 
which weighed du »vn thoir brother o/h data in other 
rev ion.-. Tho Deccan, or Hyderabad, or tho Nt/ani m 
Country—for jit was known i-;> ;dl throe oam* •—had 
from the tti>'r. been more troubled by n'mra.udor.s 
than bv regular military mutineers. The village 
of Mugrool, Janappub Said K:ud, nuiw.onLv, and 
Dawolpaum, umstly distant al ut twenty or thirty 
miles from .burn: h v , it inAciv1 during .1 muaiy 
by predatory Vanda of llohillas and Bheela, who 
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rfie villages by acts of plunder, dacoitco, 
ruclty. They even went so far as to plunder 
the treasure-chest of a regiment of tho Hyderabad 
Contingent, while on the way from Aurungabad 
to Jaulnah, and barely two miles from the last- 
named place. The officer commanding at Jaulnah 
sent a small force in pursuit; but the marauders, 
here as elsewhere, were swift of foot, and made 
clear oif with their booty. These Bheels, a half- 
savage mountain tribe, gave annoyance in more 
districts than one. Captain Montgomery, super¬ 
intendent of police at Ahmednuggur, a city 
between Jaulnah and Bombay, found it necessary 
to go out and attack a strong body of them, who 
held a position in a jungle twelve miles from 
Chandore. lie had with him a miscellaneous force 
of Bombay native troops; but after three successive 
attempts lie was beaten back from the enemy’s 
position, and wounded, as well as three of his 
officers. 

The Nagpoor force, though never very closely in 
league with the mutineers further north, contrived 
to rouse suspicion aud bring down punishment 
early in the year. The Nagpoor irregulars had 
been disarmed by Brigadier Prior very early in 
the history of the Revolt; but Mr Plowden, com¬ 
missioner of tho Nagpoor territory, believing that 
they might be trusted, advised that their w eapons 
should again be given to them. The conduct of 
the men throughout tho rest >f the year justified 
this reliance; but, with the strange inconsistency 
that so often marked the proceedings of the natives, 
they stained the first month of the year with a deed 
of violence. On the 18th of January, at Raeepore, 
a place on the road between Nagpoor and Cuttack, 
a party of Mussulman gunners in the Nagpoor 
artillery suddenly rose, murdered Sergeant-major 


Sidwcll, and called on the 3d Nagpoor irregular 
infantry to assist them in exterminating the Euro¬ 
peans. Either the 3d w*ere innocent in the matter, 
or their hearts failed them; for they not on!) 
remained firm, but at once assisted in disarming 
the gunnel's. On the 22d, Lieutenant Elliott, 
deputy-commissioner, rode into Raeepore, and 
immediately brought tho gunners to trial; all but 
one were found guilty, and were bung that same 
evening, amid frantic appeals to their comrades 
to save them for the sake of their common faith— 
an appeal to which the infantry did not respond. 

It may bo observed, in relation to all the mili¬ 
tary operations in the month of January, that 
there were certain rebel leaders whose personal 
movements were seldom clearly known to tho 
British officers. Nona Sahib of Bithoor, Koor 
Singh of Jugriispore, and Mohammed Khan of 
Bareilly, were unquestionably urging the sepoys 
and rebels to continue the struggle against the 
Company’s ‘raj;* but their own marchings a'id 
retreatings from place to place were veiled in 
much obscurity. There was, in truth, a very 
intelligible motive for this; for a price was placed 
upon tho head of each, and he could not fully 
know whether any traitor were at his elbow. 
Some of the leaders, such as tho Rajah of Miupoorco 
and the Nawab of Furruckabad, were believed to 
havo joined their fortunes with those of tho 
defenders of Lucknow ; wdiilo Mahomed Ilusscin, 
as w*e have seen, was hovering between Oudo and 
Goruckpore, according to tho strength of the 
Goorkhas sent against him. It was known ihvt 
many of the Gwalior mutineers, after their severe 
defeat in December, had collected again in 
Bundelound ; but it was not clearly ascertained 
who among them assumed the post of leader. 





















< ^PATIENT as the whole 
' ^ British nation was to hear of a 
brilliant and successful termination 
Jof the struggle in India, every 
telegram, every weekly mail, shewed 
thnl the time for this satisfaction 
(was still fur distant. The mutineers 
woro beaten, but not crushed; tho 
1 rebellious chieftains were cheeked, but 
^riot extinguished ; l oir deluded followers 
were disappointed in the results obtained, but 
not deferred from making further cdbrU. England, 
with all h* r delay and waverings of opinion, had 
m*nt over a luirv, hue, and complete army ilie 
Punjnub hud supplied such a force of reliable 
trom,. . ;io one would have ventured beforehand 
nends had been brought into 
. loion of public atiaii.j who 
powi^cd thu*< lino soldierlytributes which a 
1 alien in proud to r< : /.<ni <v; the authority. , 
steady nt ihtv'r posts, never for a moment doubted 
!'riti-.h i 1 v> dd V* established on u 


tllM 


firmpr basis than ever—and yot everything was 
in turmoil in India. Blood and treasure were 
being daily expended; hut tho time had not 
arrived when any adequate return was obtained 
for these losses. * January having passed, men 
speculated whether Lucknow and Oude to ray 
r ,thin;'nf other cities and province —would fall 
permanently into British hands during tho month 
of February . What was the response to tin., min h- 
znoolcd question, tho pro-cut chnpl;>'_' VJ h « ll «w. 

Tho gallant commandor-m-chio, bn Cohn 

Campbell, being the chief actor m the busy mih- 
lary scones of the periotl.it may ■- v, ° V 
his movements during the nmol o * ' • ’ 

before noticing Iho' marchings an , 

. 

i Vi IT tough'. r early in January, • 

' lin, filnr the gro dvr' part of that niwmli 
'■omai'i'v - ..niiUuinlju'.'J, organising the 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS IN FEBRUARY. 


These arrangements involved the 
avrlyrd of siege-guns from Delhi and Agra, and 
the concentration at one point of different columns 
under his brigadiers. Among various subsidiary 
operations, Captain Taylor, of the Engineers, was 
sent to the Alum Bagb, to report as far as possible 
on tho defensive works thrown up by the enemy 
in and near Lucknow, and to gather a strong 
engineer foreo to aid the commander-iu-chicf. Sir 
Colin remained nearly stationary .during these 
preliminary proceedings, elaborating the details of 
his plan of strategy, in conjunction with his chief 
of tlio staff, General Mansfield. When his troops 
and his missiles, liis personnel and materiel, were 
pretty well collected, ho returned from Futtegliur 
to Cawnpore on tho 4tli of February. Viscount 
{Tinning liad'sliortly before gone up from Calcutta 
to Allahabad; and Sir Colin started off on the 
3th to meet him. What theso two representatives 
of British power agreed on during their interview, 
they of course kept to themselves; but every ono 
felt tho probability that some extensive scheme of 
policy, military and political, to bo worked out by 
soldiers jmd civilians in unison, was discussed and 
mutually accepted. Returning again to Cawnporo, 
The commander-in-ckicf made the last arrange¬ 
ments for giving activity to the force which had 
beta so slowly and with so much difficulty col¬ 
lected. Fain would many critics have censured 
the old general for delay ; fain would they have 
urged that in two months lie had only fought two 
battles—at Cawnpore and at Furruckabnd— while 
the world was impatiently waiting to hear of tho 
rcconqucst of Oudo; but as ho kept liis own 
council with remarkable roticenee, criticism gave 
way to a belief that there must have been good 
and sufficient cause for the caution which marked 
all liia proceedings. 

On or about, tho 11th of February, all tho 
preparatory operations were compLIed, and an 
army, larger (Ivan any which had up to that 
time appeared against the rebels, begau to erma 
the Ganges from Cawnporo into Ovule, it had 
originally been intended to effect tho crossing 
of’a portion of tho finny (U Fulti^Iwr; hut 
Ovnporo was afterwards selected. Hie cr«j.-iuK 
was necessarily a slow and difficult one, on 
R ,-count of iho vast i^eUmcntu ft un Indian 

■noviiaa only of the ammunition, irreepc five • . all 
oilier equipage and baggage, inquired the services 
hundred cart-. The artillery was on an 
scale ; the siege-guns, tho imvol brigade 
tho horse-artillery guns, 
an two hundred iu 


n only 

equipage 

of fifteen 
enormous 

guns, the fiokl-guns, and 
numbered not much less u» 

0SB hithe army distnlnitnd a. 
on the line of route from Otumpow 

tho l5lll ol tho 
11 at Cawnpore ; 
tho 


all 
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After 
tain pin' 

to Lucknow. For instance, o 
Hii«in11 ' f the howl-quarters were 
ono portion of tho army 
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one march from Cawnpore; another at Bush era t- 
gunjc, a march and a half from Cawnporo; a 
third at Nawabgungo, two marches from Cawn- 
ppre ; a fourth, under Outram, at tho Alum Bagh; 
and a fifth at Slieorajpore, twenty mile.; from 
Cawnpore on the Allygurh road. Sir Colin 
himself still remained with head-quarters iu 
Cawnpore—partly to provide for the safety of 
convoys of ladies and children passing down from 
Agra through Cawnporo to Allahabad; partly to 
await tho entry into Oude, from the cast, of tho 
forces under Jung Bahadoor and Brigadier Frank s; 
and partly to watch the proceedings of a largo 
body of the enemy near Calpce, who were threat¬ 
ening again to overrun tho Doab unless strongly 
held iu check. 

It may here usefully be stated ihat S ? r Colin 
organised his Oudian army before any of tho regi¬ 
ments began to cross into that province. As a 
permanent record of the component elements of 
that fine force, we give the details in a note at he 
end of the present chapter; but a summaiy way 
not be out of place here. The 4 army of Oude/ as 
tabulated on tho 10th of February, comprised such 
regiments and corps as wore at that time under tho 
more immediate command of Sir Colin Crmipboll; 
and took no account of tho separate fortes 
under Jung Bahadoor, Franks, Seaton, Marjregoiy 
W'imlham, Inglis, Van Cortlandt, Rose, Stuiut, 
Stcuart, Orr, Whitlock, Greadied, Penny, 
M‘Oauslapd, Roberts, and other officer-; who-e 
services were required elsewhere, or who had nut ' 
reached the Oudian fronlior at that date. The 
army of Oudo, thus limited iu its meaning, w*is 
systematically classified. There were tlirco ( vi¬ 
sions of infantry, under Outram, "Walpole, and a 
third general afterwards to be named. Thev were 
subdivided into six brigades, ^uiplcr IXomihou 
Russell, I rauklyn, Adrian ilopr, Douglas and 
Ilorsford—two brigades to each division. Kadi 
brigade waa further divided into Hire* regime ! 
or battalions. The Queen's regiments ui ir fuu tr> 
in the fix brigades were the 5th, 23d, SKdi, 

42d, 53d, 7 Jv, 7DUi, Mtlv, Doth, and 03d, and two 
bnuahon of tho ltillo Brigtulo. The other inl.mt \ 
regiments were Company's Europeans. Sikhn, and 
Punjaubees; the Goorkhns were in corps not 
incorporated in the army of Oudo. \ r U r.h 
division of infantry, under Franks, Wroughbm, 
anil Pulilwan fcinglv, was provided for, but dpi not 
at that time form a part of the army of Oudo. The 
cavalry formed one division, under II ipu Grunt, 
avid was v'parated into two . brigades, under 
William Campbell and Li; Jo. The Qvuuu'. 
cavalry regiments in tins division wore ifio •yj 
Dragoon Guards tho 7th Hub ar*, and || U) ntfi 
Lancers; the oi‘lev cavalry wi re (Sikh-, Pufpjaubu , 
and a lVv. volum-wis and nav;.- i.kw .ell vii-*' 

ou.i oihdu. Tho artillery divimup, uitdcr AvOvdalo 
Wilson (the i ‘*ui|iioro ol lh ,11 u), Conn u 
artillery brLado under Wood, a slegiMrtiUcrv 
brigade under Bar 1 . r. n naval brigade 
and aa engineer brigade under Nunh r 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA:—1858. 


tbe last day of February did the 
command er-in-cliief cross over the Ganges, and 
take command of the army destined to besiege 
and finally capture tho great city of Lucknow. 
Meanwhile Sir James Outran:, at the Alum Bagh, 
had been daily in communication with the other 
o>fieers, and had prepared detailed plans of every¬ 
thin" relating to Lucknow and its defences, so far 
ns ho was acquainted with them. The engineers, 
too, had been busily engaged in preparing that vast 
store of siege-materials which is necessary for the 
attack of strongly defended fortifications. 

What the army of Oude effected during the 
month of March, the next chapter will shew. 
Before quitting this part of the February opera¬ 
tions, however, it may be well to notice episodically 
tho remarkable connection between the newspaper 
preis and the battle-field in recent times. In the 
great wars of former days, correspondents residing 
at (he chief cities in foreign countries were wont 
to send such itcin3 of information as they could 
pick up to the eddors of English newspapers; and 
military officers, cautiously and anonymously, sent 
occ isional criticisms on the details of the battles 
in which they were engaged. It was left for the 
]:r . kM of the Crimean war, however, to commence, 
or at least to perfect, a system by which a lion- 
militavy writer is sent out at enormous expense, to 
join an army in the field or at a siege, to bear some 
danger and much privation, to sec with his own 
eyes everything that can be seen, and to write such 
d'-reriptions of the scenes as shall be intelligible to 
nrdh ary newspaper readers. Mr W. II. Russel), 
of tho Times, gave an importance to such com¬ 
munications never before equalled, by flic brilliant 
Ptylo in hie!) lie described the military operations 
in Bulgaria and the Crimea during the Russian 
v.ar of 1S54-5; and the system was ably carried 
out by special correspondents connected with the 
.staff of some of the other London newspapers. 
Alien tho Indian mutiny was half a year old, Mr 
Kii* i •! darted from Fngland, to do that for India 
which ho had before done for the Crimea—mix 
hi the turmoil of war, and describe battles in a 
gi.ti lde and vivid way. What, he caw and what 
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by a new fort at Rajgliat, built since the troubles 
of the preceding summer. Thence to Allahabad 
the fields were rich with com, and tlio roads 
thronged by natives and trains of bullock-hackeries 
laden with cotton for the Benares and Mirzaporc 
markets. Arrived at Allahabad, Mr Russell com¬ 
menced his camp-life, messing generally with some 
of the officers, and sleeping under a tent. Viscount 
Canning and his suite -were at that time living 
under canvas within the fort; while all around 
were evidences of military preparation for the 
English regiments sent up from Calcutta. Thence he 
travelled for fifty miles by the second portion of the 
great trunk-railway. The rebels in the preceding 
June had attacked the locomotives in an extraordi¬ 
nary way, if his account is to be taken as anything 
more than mere raillery: 1 They fired musketry 
at tho engines for some time at a distance, as if 
they were living bodies; then advanced cautiously, 
and finding that the engines did not stir, began 
to belabour them with sticks, all the time calling 
them names and abusing them/ By liorse- 
duk Mr Russell proceeded through Futlchpoor to 
Gawnporc/ where he, like all others, was struck 
with astonishment that poor Sir Hugh Wheeler’s 
1 intrcnchmcnt’ could ever have held out so long as 
it did. Sir Colin Campbell was then at Cawnpore, 
living in a small subaltern’s tent, working inces¬ 
santly, and provided with an amount of personal 
* baggage* so marvellously small as to shew how 
little the old soldier regarded luxuries. Mr Russell 
remained at Cawnpore till tbe 27th, when ho 
joined the army in the march towards Lucknow. 
He had provided, iu true Indian fashion, for the 
carriage of himself and baggage, a saddle-horse, a 
horse-gharry, and four camels. His account of the 
preparations for his march is not only amusing 
from the way in which it is told, but is instructive 
on matters relating to travelling in India,* Tho 

* * I have not as yet said one word of tho two other camels which 
were appointed to carry my tent. Under tho caves ol' that km had 
gathered & rtrango population—they camo as sparrows come to a 
hou*c, without the knowledge or concent of tho owner; but tho 
anatomy falls in other respects except noise, because th<- native* 
r -quire to be j aid. There arc two men who bcl ~g to tiio Unl- 
pjet, as hi Ungland certain pcutlomon belong l. ho sts; ihon 
tbf re is n mnn to carry water, who belongs to a large skin to con¬ 
tain that liquid ; next thcr-- in r elc. r or sweeper ; then there in 
a khilmut r or servant, and tl-.-re in In . ami uiy master, one 
.• imon, nn assizes mnn '* be Pin a himself, but he only mean* that 
ho Is n follower t i St I‘ran cisco d'AMiai ; «\ then fo!b>v. cnirml- 
ki.cpera, and horse-K< eper?, and grass-cutter., ; so that 1 ; • l very 
much ns flan eh o did n bis government of 1 . ataria. On tlio 
morning of tlie 57th, «u*vn after midnight, commenced a tumult in 
ciimp. the like of which l never heard before; first begun a loud 
tapping of nil the tout yxrgs, i If an army of g gnutic w xlj» abet 
were attacking oh. Tl s was cruised l»y tlr kt !u*siv; , or tent-no. . 1 . 
lowscnhiH tlwi UnUpcg», ► > thnt they might bo drawn easily from 
tin* fTi'iind wlun the word to march wn^ given. Then followed u 
in' *i bidet ••• .’rnmbUn", growling, r • ig no! .<?, ir if mmiy 

houmnds of aldermon w«.r: '.linking oil at once, only t a K ' 

M i objM' iitf t -tho 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS IN FEBRUARY. 


^n&mt^February found Mr Russell, a civilian 


immersed in all the bustle of an army, ready to sec 
and hear whatever the month of March should 
present to his attention. 

Leaving for the present the commander-in-chief 
and his army, wo shall briefly trace the operations, 
so far as they occurred in the month of February, 
of such of his generals as were employed in 
duties away from his immediate control and 
supervision. 

Sir James Outram at once presents claims for 
notice ; for though appointed general of one of 
the divisions of the army of Oude, he held an 
independent command until the month had 
expired. During more than three months this 
distinguished oliicer had never seen Sir Colin 
Campbell; during more than five months he had 
never once been away from the vicinity of Luck¬ 
now and the Alum Bagh. He marched with 
Ilavojock and Neill from Cawnporo to the capital 
of Oudc in September, and relieved or rather 
reinforced Inglis; he commanded the British 
Residency at Lucknow during October, with 
Havelock and Inglis as his subordinates; he aided 
Sir Colin to effect the ‘ rescue’ in November ; and 
then lie commanded at the Alum Bagh through¬ 
out the whole of December, January, and Feb¬ 
ruary. What he did in the first two of these 
mouths, we have seen in former chapters ; what 
were his military proceedings in February, a few 
lines will suffico to shew. 

Whether the enemy supposed that, by another 
attack on the Alum Bagh, they might disturb the 
extensive plans of tin British ; whether they were 
influenced by a sudden impulse to achieve a 
limited success; or whether another motive 
existed, presently to l>o mentioned—they fought 
another battle with fi'.v James Outram, and 
received their usual defeat. On the morning ol 
the 2Lt;t of February, no less than 20,U0o of th 
enemy attacked the Alum Bagh. Having filled 
ill the Benches with as in men as they could 
1 j old, aud placed large masses -if infantry in tins 
ti'pcs as a support, they commenced u simulta¬ 
neous movement round both Hanks of Out rani's 
position —threatening at tho same time il*<- whole 
length of front, the north-cast corner of the Alum 
Bagh and tho picket and fort at Jckdabad. 
Outrun, perceiving at a glance the nature of tho 
attack, strengthened the several endangered pouus. 
At the Alum Bagh and Jclalal.ad posts tho memy 
rceeivod a sovcri 
of tho grape-shot 

thorn. H< 


up( 


check, having come within range 
width the British poured out 
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rear of Jelalabad; here Barrow came suddenly 
upon 2000 of tho enemy’s cavalry, and 5000 
infantry, whom ho kept at b.iy so eiiactually v. ith 
his two field-guns, that they were quite frustrated 
in their intended scheme of attack. The enemy s 
attack on Outrara’s left flank was made by no 
fewer than 5000 cavalry and 8000 infantry. To 
oppose these ho sent only four field-guns and 120 
men of tho military train, under Major Robertson ; 
but this mere handful of men, with the guns, 
drove away tho enemy. A largo convoy was at 
the time on the road from Cawnpore; and the 
escort for this convoy had taken away mo.d of 
Outranks cavalry. It is not surprising that the 
enemy should select such a time for attacking the 
Alum Bagh and endeavouring to intercept tho 
convoy; but it is certainly a matter for woiuhr 
that such a largo army should suffer itself to bo 
beaten by a few hundred men. The casualty-list, 
too, was as surprising as anything else ; for 
Outram had only 0 wounded and none killed ; 
whereas the enemy’s loss was adverted to in the 
following terms: ‘ The reports from the city state 
the enemy to have lost GO killed and 200 wounded 
in their attack on the Alum Bagh, and about SO 
or 00 killed in front of Jelalabad. This was 
exclusive of their loss on the left flank, and along 
our front, where our heavy artillery had const.m« 
■•[unities of firing shell and shrapnel into the 
niid c t of their moving masses. I consider their 
loss to have been heavier than on auy of their 
previous attacks.* At this very tin', the bulk of ' 
Sir Colin's army was approaching the Alum Bagh; 
the enemy well knew that fact, and had only been 
induced to hazard ilic attack on the 2L by the 
temporary absence of some of Outranks ' 

Tho attack having faded, they hastened Wck 
to : rengtl >n theifc defensive anguigomcu at 
Lucknow. 

It may now bo well to notice what was doing 
eastward of Oude. Tho strong Gtvukhn i‘<»r<o 
under Jung Bfthftduev, and »' o cJieethu column uf 
niHcdlaneous troops under Brigadier Franks, had 
greatly improved f ho conditiou of that porlim of 
country which lay between Oudo and Lmwr 
Bengal, around the cities and slationa of Vutn.t, 
Dinapoor, Arrah, Buxar, Ghazecporo, Azimghur] 
Goruckporo, Jounpoor, Benares, and Mir/.apore.' 
Mutineers there were, and marauder*: connected 
with rebel chieftains ; but their audacity exeunt 
in the immedinte vicinity of Oudo, was clu »kod 
by tho increasing power of tho forces brought to 
brar against them. 

Bi igadier Franks, one of die mo?' i Myotic .md 
admired of tho o Ulcers whom Um wai 


mutiny brought fpnh, had since tin* mon.li of 
December commanded a column called tuo J..*un-• 


pr r FicM-t'oivc, wliieh had Ly.i ompWod in 
eh rising and expelling l»'»dic. of rebel iVmn 
the A/.imghur, Allalmbiul, and J. unpooi districts. 
During tl ? ^ op-i uTimis, b<* hud dch ated ‘tin* 
ei ictus at many places Tho 4imp w;u nov 
appro- l ing wFrank? wtu to join Sir ( >• n 
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H operations against Lucknow; and 
Jounpoor field-forco, losing its indi¬ 
viduality, v • to form tlio fourth division of 
try in the army of Oude, with Irani 
, rc division. That change, however, was 
nr,t likely to occur until the month of March had 
arrived. About the middle of February ho was 
wr !i his force at Budlccpore, a town on the routo 
fr-ni Jounpoor to Sultanporo in Oude. His force 
comprised H.M. 10th, 20th, and 97th regiments, 

and twenty guns. Colonel 
Puldwaii Singh commanded the Goorkhas, and 
Colonel Maberlcy the artillery. The force was 
a strong one, containing 2300 Europeans and 
3?" ' Goorkhas, aud an excellent park of guns. 
There was one month’s pro visions collected ; and 
Franks was awaiting the orders of Sir Colin for 
an advance into Oude. Colonel Wroughton was 
with him, having no distinct military command, 
bu ant ing as a medium of communication between 
:* and Puhlwan Singh; being familiar with 
the Goorkhas, : services were valuable in giving 
such instructions to the Ncpaulese auxiliaries rui 
would enable them to understand and obey the 
orders of the brigadier/ 

Although placed in an expectant attiiude, until 
lio could icccivc instructions from Sir Colin, and 
d of Jung Bahadoor’g evoking of tlio 
> Oude, Brigadier Franks was quite 
encounter with tlio ouemy whenever 
ver ho could meet with them. They 
n opportunity before the mouth was 
he made ample use of it. Ho crossed the 
o Oude near Biugramow, on the 19th, 
k 1 speedy proof that a very large body 
of tliv. enemy was before him —ordered, apparently, 
by the self-appointed authorities at Lucknow, to 
prevent him from approaching that city. Franks, 
however, cleverly deceiving the rebel leader, Nazim 
$1 allowed II os cm. attacked bis army in detail, first 
at Chandah and then at Humcerpoor. The section 
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YVarrcc, sought which should be tlio first to dr 
possession of tlio pn«s, jungle, and fort of Badshai- 
guujc. By a forced march, the English brigadier 
outmanoeuvred the Nazim, gained tlio fort^ and 
waited till reinforcements could reach him. The 
two forces camo in sight of each other again 
on tho 23d, by which time the Nazim and 
Buuda Hossein had swelled their motley army 
to no less than 25,000 men, comprising 5000 
revolted sepoys, 1100 sowars, and the rest rabblo; 
haviug with them 25 guns. Tho result of 
this encounter was a severe battle, fought near 
Sultanpore. The enemy had taken up a very 
wide position; their centre resting on tho old 
cantonment and sepoy lines, tlicnco extending 
through villages and topes, and screened in front 
by hillocks and nullahs. Franks turned the 
enemy’s right by a detour, drew them into a hot 
struggle, and won a complete victory. No lc.^s 
than 1800 insurgent, were killed and wounded, 
including two or three rebel chieftains. The 
victors captured twenty pieces of artillery, and the 
whole oL' tlio cnemy’B standing camp, baggage, 
ammunition, ike. The result of this battle vras 
that the enemy were frustrated in the at. nipt to 
check tho advance of Franks into Oude ; he found 
the roads to Lucknow and Fyzabad entirely open 
to him. If ho had had cavalry, ho would have 
pursued and cut up the enemy in retreat; but 250 
horse,long and anxiously expected from Allahabad, 
did not arrive at Sultanporo until the day after the 
battle. Tlicso three fictions, two on tho 19th aud 
one on the C3d, were marked by that anomaly 
which tho military operations in India so often 
exhibited—tho disparity between tho lorn. on the 
two side?. Nothing but a full trust iu the truthful¬ 
ness of a gallant officer would render credible tho 
fact that, after conflicts in which 2600 of the enemy 
were killed and wounded, the conqueror could 
write as follows: 4 1 am proud to announce that, 
through the glorious conduct of the officers and 
men of this force, European and Ncpaulese, 1 have 
been enabled by manoeuvring to achieve these bril¬ 
liant results with the loss on our side, in all three 
actions, of only 2 men killed and 16 wounded’— 
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four time# bis <».vn numbers. 
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was at tho time not far distant; and 
Colonel Rowcroft, with 2000 Goorkhas, aided in 
the attack. 

The proceedings of the Ncpaulese leader must 
now bo noticed. The English officer’s frequently, 
though cautiously, complained of the slowness of his 
movements; and Sir Cohn Campbell w$s becom¬ 
ing impatient for his appearance near the great 
scene of conflict at Lucknow. lie had been many 
weeks in tho region around Goruckpore, with a 
fmo army of 9000 Goorkhas; and though ho had 
aided in putting down many bands of insurgents, 
it was now hoped that ho would at onco advance 
towards the centre of Oude. This ho did, but not 
rapidly, during the month of February. 

On the 20th, while Jung Balradoor and Brigadier 
Macgregor were on the march from Mobarukhpoor 
to Ukbcrpoor, on the way to Fyzabad, they learned 
that a small body of rebels were in a fort at 
Bcrozepoor. A portion of the body-guard went to 
the place, and relied on a promise made by the 
rebels that they would evacuate the fort in forty 
minutes. Instead of departing, tho enemy pre¬ 
pared for a defence ; and a desperate fight ensued 
around a small fort distinguished by much novelty 
of construction. The fort was so completely sur¬ 
rounded by an impenetrable hedge of bamboos, 
that tho besiegers were in much doubt concerning 
tho nature of the defences withiu. At one place 
they were stopped by a ditch, at another by a high 
mud- wall and bastion, at another by a row of lofty 
bamboo-stakes. The place being very small, an 
attempt was made to storm it by assault; but 
many were tho obstacles, that a clearance by can¬ 
nonade became ncc»:-sary ; and it was not until 
after much artillery firing, and much loss of life, 
that the fori was capturod. So peculiar was the 
construction of the place, tbm Cap? un Holland 
was obliged to drag a O-poundor gun through a 
bamboo- fence and an outer ditch, before he could 
: wall which bad until then horn 
invisible. It was coilainh no sni * 11 achieve m« 
i a military point of view, lor tho enemy to have 
const! noted n fort entirely novel to the besiegers, 
and capable of being defended for several hours by 
h- s than forfy men against many hundreds. 
Wlnm all was over, Brigadier Margngor, wishing 
to know something more of tho nature and con¬ 
struction Of this little fort of Boro* pour, ivqucsud 
Ti , v'enant Sankev. of »be Madras Engine*:?, to 
exnuu.o mu! ropori theroon-scoinc (Ut there 
might he like forte elsewhere, with wh 
l, . VL .|, to be familiar. Near tho villugo ol De-tv o- 
. 

. . ’ udn w ith circular bastion» at tbo nnjes, 
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feet high, was placed on the immediate lip ol the 
counterscarp of the outer ditch. Lieutenant Saukcy 
said in liis report: e Viewed from tho outside, 
nothing very suspicious or formidable was dis¬ 
coverable about the place. It had all the appear¬ 
ance of an ordinary clump of bamboos at the 
corner of a village; which latter, like all inha¬ 
bited places in this part of the country, was very 
well screened in foliage/ He found it, however, 
*'a very hedgehog of fortification. Nothing could 
bo more difficult of approach; every portion 
bristling with thorns, and intercepted by ditches 
and banks.’ 

A little must now be said concernin ' . few 
isolated operations, belonging to the month of 
February, near the Jumna and tho Ganges, in 
which Seaton, Maxwell, and ilopo Grant w i ro 
concerned. Colonel Seaton, at tho close of the 
month, was at Mahomcdabad, a few milc 3 distant 
from Futteghur. He had with him a detach¬ 
ment of the 82d foot, 300 of Do KanUow - horse, 
350 of Do Kantzow’s foot, and 40 Sikh troopers. 
After waiting for the arrival of the 4 th Punjaub 
infantry, the 3d Europeans, Alexaudtr’a Horse, 
and nine guns, ho was enabled to organise an 
efficient column for chastising the rebels in a 
number of villages around Futteghur. Those 
operations, howevor, scarcely commenced until the 
mouth of March. 

Colonel Maxwell had tho gratification of deft ru¬ 
ing a body of insurgents who had for a long time 
given much anxiety to the British officer? —anxiety 
arising from a doubt concerning the plai n and 
movements of the insurgents. The Gwalior 
mutineers are here alluded to. They did not allow 
tho mouth to pass away wholly without givin r 
signs of activity ; though those signs wore few and 
unimportant. Colonel Maxwell commanding a 
detachment, sent out from Cawnpore, udd* nly * 
found himself attacked uu the ah by tho mutineer*, 
who marched fiom Cidpce to bir ramp ui Uhog- 
noeporo. The broken nnturtj of the ground, the 
covor of tho crops, and tho dimness of Uu )kh f 
at five o’clock on a winter > morning, ] icvci. a! 
Maxwell from forming a correct estimate of 
numbers ; but he had overy rea*od for l*. lowing 
them to bo in great strength. IIo could only 
bring against them five coin panic* of II.M. ,-siii 
foot, 00 trouper*, and 2 guns ; ; . t with tbi■ mnil 
force he maintained a running-light for four h«*nr.*. 
The enemy \liiputc<l * very inch oi tho grmud, 
making a stand at Cliuwva, a place thm*. or four 
mile' distant from thr comp. Ho pursued ilnin 
ujitii they retreated uorofi a sui ‘ 
up Ibe fire of their skirmisher* 

It. i*. difficult in understand wind 
tho nature of the enemy h flro; ft 
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of the enemy were in motion near the 
or ghats on the left hank of tlic Ganges, 
between Futtcghur and Cawnpore, ready for any 
mischief that might present itself. To clear away 
these rebels, a movable column was organised, 
consisting of H.M. 34th, 38th, and 53d regiments, 
squadrons of the 7th Hussars and Oth Lancers, 
squadrons of Hodson’s Horse and Watson's Horse, 
a company of Sappers and Miners, and a few guns. 
This column was to start from the main Lucknow 
road at a point near Bunnee, and to proceed on a 
lino inclining towards the Ganges at such an angle 
a: to sweep the rebels towards the west, where, at 
present* they would bo less mischievous than if 
near the banlo of the river. Sir Hope Grant took 
command of this column, which consisted of 324G 
men (22 iO infantry, 636 cavalry, 326 artillery, and 
44 native Sappers). One of his achievements with 
this column comisted in the storming and capture 
of the town of Meeaugunje or Meagunje, on the 23d 
of Ft t ruary. In the course of his various march¬ 
ing?, ho learned that a body of the enemy had 
Taken up a wrong position at Meeaugunje, a town 
betwc< u Lucknow and Futtcghur. They had 2000 
Infantry in tlm town, 300 cavalry outside, and five 
or six guns. Hope Grant’s force being stronger 
Ilian theirs, a victory was naturally to be expected, 
h): hougli Gto pe-ltion vas a strong one. Mecan- 
gnnje v.surrounded by a stone wall fourteen 
tee! high., and bad three strong gates, opening into 
ihc Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Rohilcund roads 
respectively ; there were also numerous bastions 
on all sides. At each of the gates the enemy placed 
guns behind strong breastworks, and the breaat- 
-vvorks themselves were covered by trees. After a 
careful reconnoitring, Grant found a weak point 
on the fourth side of the town, where he could 
bring two heavy guns within three or four hundred 
• yards of the wall, at a place where a postern-gate 
pierced it. Telling off part of his force to com¬ 
mand the Lucknow road, another part to the 
itohilcuml road, and the rest to await behind a 
village the result of the cannonading, he opened 
fire. In less than an hour, the two heavy guns 
jna 1 v a practicable broach, m the wall. Grant at 
i n o ordf red 1I.M, 53d to advance to the assault. 
The u c br t ent separated into two wings, one of 
which, after entering the breach, proceeded under 
Colonel i ii dish tin High the left of the town ; 
while Mie oilier, under Major Payne, penetrated 
U> the right. This work was admirably done ; the 
in fun ’ ry adtunciiig through a labyrinth of lanes, 
iv.i l driving llm enemy before lhorn at every yard. 
Tko town was caplarod, and with it six guns. 
Tho enemy, in <mlcuvouring to escape by tlie 
tttvcral gates, wore killed or captured to tlio 
nundi.-i of i ,.iiv a thousand altogether. Here 
■ cuiim.I anoihci of those inexplicable anomalies 
alretidy ud\»Tlod to; Sir Hope Grant, in Inngucgc 
loo clinihiel o, he mivintcrpreted, stated that ins 
I" ■’* **nu only 2 killed and 11) wounded. 

rt Doth had mi«i» . g«iiie a wonderful Improve- 
n. ni diu-fiig ii • winter moidlm. District after 


district was gradually falling out of tho enemy’s 
hands, and into the power of the British. Never¬ 
theless, there was much need for caution. The 
insurgents wore cunning, and often appeared where 
little expected. The Commander-in-chief’s opera¬ 
tions, in February as in December, were influenced 
by the necessity of providing for the safety of 
non-combatants escaping from the scenes of strife. 
In the earlier month, as wo have already seen, 
Sir Colin could not chastise the Gwalior mutineers 
until lie had sent off the women, children, sick, 
and wounded from Lucknow to Cawnpore, 
Futtehpoor, and Allahabad; and now, in Feb¬ 
ruary, lie had to secure the passage of a convoy 
from Agra, comprising a large number of ladies 
and 140 children. Protected by the 3d Bengal 
Europeans, some irregular horse, and two guns, 
these helpless persons left Agra on the lltli of 
February, and proceeded by way of Ferozabad 
and Minpoorco to Cawnpore — tlicnco to be 
forwarded to Allahabad. On the way, the convoy 
watched narrowly for any indications of the 
presence of Nena Sahib, who was reported to bo 
in movement somewhere in that quarter. 

Of Delhi, the chief matter here to bo noticed, 
is tho trial of tho old imprisoned king, for 
complicity in the mutiny and its atrocities. With¬ 
out formally limiting the account to the month of 
February, the general course of tho investigation 
may briefly be traced. 

The trial commenced on the 27th of January, 
in the celebrated imperial chamber of 9f9.nl 

Khas, the 'Elysium* where in former da vs Mogul 
powor bad been displayed in ail its gorgcousncEs. 
The tribunal was a court-martial, all the members 
being military officers. The president was C F uel 
Dawes (in lieu of Brigadier Showers, who, thou h 
first appointed, had been obliged to leave for 
service elsewhere). The other members were 
Major Palmer, Major Redmond, Major Sawyers, 
and Captain Rothney. Major Harriott, deputy - 
judge-advocate- general, officiated as governm.nt 
prosecutor. Tho charges against the king were 
set forth under four headings.* It may be doubted 

• ‘COPY or CIIAROES FCrrCSRKP AOJUVffT MAM 'MED BAUAPOOR 
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the wearisome legal phraseology (‘ to 
raise, levy, and make insurrection, rebellion, and 
war*—‘treasonably conspire, consult, and agree 
with,’ Ac.) was well fitted for the purpose; but 
this may depend on the mode in which the 
English was translated into Hindustani. 

It was impossible for the spectators to regard 
without emotion the appearance of the aged 
monarch, the last representative of a long line of 
Indiau potentates, thus brought as a culprit before 
a tribunal of English officers. Even those who 
considered him simply as a hoary-headed villain 
wero interested by the proceedings. After being 
in attendance some time, sitting in a palanquin 
outside the court, under a guard of Rifles, he was 
summoned within at about noon. He appeared 
very infirm, and tottered into court supported on 
one side by his favourite son, Jumma Buklit, and 
on the other by a confidential servant. He sat 
coiled up on a cushion at the left of the president; 
and ‘presented such a picture of helpless imbecility 
as, under other circumstances, must have awakened 
pity.’ nis son stood a few yavds to the loft, and 
the guard of Rifles beyond all. 

After tho members of the court, the prosecutor, 
and the interpreter, had taken the usual oaths, the 
prosecutor proceeded to read the charges against 
•the prisoner. lie next addressed the court in a 
concise and explanatory manner; and announced 
that, though the Icing would be tried to ascertain 
whether lie were guilty or not guilty, no capital 
sentence could be passed upon him, in consequence 
of his life having been guaranteed to him by Sir 
Archdale Wilson, through Captain Ilodson. When 
the king was asked, through the interpreter, 
whether he was guilty or innocent, lie profil ed to 
be ignorant of the nature of the charges against 
him. This, however, was affected ignorance, for 
the charge* had long before been presented t<> 
him, translated into his own language. Alter 
considerable delay, lie pleaded ‘not guilty.’ 

During several bittinga of the court, occupying 
many weeks, numerous witnesses wore* examined 
Among them wero Jtitraull. Mukkbun hall,«'upturn 
Forrest, Sir Theophilus .Metcalf, llussun Vsherec, 
Bnkhlawar, Kislicu, Cliuiice, Uol*ni, Esaunoola 
Khan, ami other persons, European, Eurasian or 
hnif-castc, and native. Tho evidence brought 
against the King was of very varied character, 
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tending to shew that he both aided in inciting 
the mutiny, and in encouraging the- atrocities of 
the mutineers. Some of the evidence proved that, 
so long ago as the summer of 1S5G, the King 
of Delhi had been in correspondence with die 
Shah of Persia, touching an overturning of the 
English ‘raj’ in India: in a manner and at a 
corresponding with the advance of the Persians 
towards Herat. Other portions confirmed tlic fact 
that many of the massacres at Delhi, at the 
beginning of the Revolt, wero sanctioned by the 
palace profligates, and oven committed immediately 
under the king’s own apartments. Sir T. Metcalfe, 
iu his evidence, stated it as his opinion, derived 
from an intimate acquaintance with Delhi and iu 
inhabitants, that the Revolt was the legitimate fruit 
of a Mussulman conspiracy; that the 'courts • »f 
Delhi and Lucknow were concerned in this con¬ 
spiracy ; that the war with Persia helped to 
Strengthen it; that the Hindoos were used as tools 
in the matter by tho Mohammedans; and that 
the affair of the greased cartridges was regarded 
as a lucky opportunity for enlisting Hindoo 
prejudices. 

During the trial the king displayed a mingled 
silliness and cunning that revealed much of his 
character. Sometimes, while the evidence was 
being taken, he would coil himself up on his 
cushion, and appear lost in the land of dreams. 
Except when anything particular struck him, he 
paid, or appeared to pay, no attention whatc\ er t > 
tho proceedings. On one of tho days ho was 
aroused from sleep, to reply to a question put by 
the court. Sometimes he would rouse up, as if by 
KMiio sudden impulse, and make an exilan: . i< n 
in denial of a witness’s statement. Once, wl on 
the intrigues of Persia were under notice, he aske.l 
whether tho Persians and th RusHr.ni • u v he 
same peoph . On the twelfth day of die l rial, the 
king was move animated than usual ; he scrum! 
times declared lih inn coin , uf ever hin, : and 
amu i d himself by twi ling and untwisting a scan 
round his head. 

Without tracing tho incidents <*f tho trial day by 
day, or quotiug the evidence, it may suffice t > say 
| tlit*i tbo guilt of the aged sinner Was sufficient!) 
proved, on some if not nil of tho charges. The 
safety of his life being guaranteed, imprisonment 
became tho only probable puutehmou. He avas 
sentenced for tbc retil of his dan to trims . n e -n 
—cither to One of the Andaman Inland” (a group 
i i 'Ik j i j" ] * t i o 1 1 < 

some other placo that niigut be selected. i. m y 
not l*c inappropriate to locution \* sonic of tbo 
witiK aes proved that Mri’olvin i Arm, and Mr 
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jfiiu: :tion villi the fato of tho old king, much 
attention was necessarily bestowed on the pa^t 
conduct of hi: favourite young wife, the intriguing 
Bullana Zeenat Mahal, the * dark, fat, shrewd, but 
i:cn?.u:u-looVj iig woman,’ whom Mrs Ilodson visited 
in the prison * in relation to the Revolt. Ever 
since tlio year 1853, a feud had existed in the royal 
family, arising out of tlio polygamic troubles so 
frequent in oriental countries. The king, instigated 
by Zccnat Mahal, wished to name the child of his 
old ago, Mirza Jumma Bukht, heir to the throne 
of Akbar; but tkja British government insisted on 
recognising the superior claims of an elder son, 
Mirza Fukiir-oo-deen. Strife and contest imme¬ 
diately commenced, and never ceased until one 
obstacle was removed from the path. Mirza 
Fukhr-cc-doen died in 185(3, as alleged, of cholera, 
but not without suspicion of foul play. From that 
time till tbo beginning of the mutiny in the 
following year, the imperial palace was a focus of 
intriguing. The Bultana bent her wholo energies 
towards obtaining the heirship to tho throne of 
tbo Moguls for her own sou. 8he was known to 
hav i declared that this object would be persistently 
and nt caddy pursued, and to have opened many 
ctjTrmiunica lione thereon with tbo authorities at 
Calcutta. When, however, it was announced that 
a grandson of tho king should, after him, possess 
all that remained of imperial power, her plana 
w« ro at once dashed. It thoncofor ward became 
a question with her whether, by an overturn of 
ibe English ‘ rnj,’ she could obtain that which was 
denied to her by the government ; and when 
other sources of rovolt and rebellion appeared, 
the;’- was an intelligible reason why .she should 

[ encourage the insurgents. Nothing came out at 
the <ri.il hi clear as to fix guilt unquestionably 
u^on her; but there remained on men’s minds a 
tufipicnm to which collateral circumstances afforded 
niuJi probability. 

/ i i.v 1 ! ring attention from Delhi to Rohilcund 
i'l the Cliil t, it rimy at onco be explained that 
hum i 'Mivd during the montli of February 
"’u.h.L- d d rr! d notice. Tho tim- liad not. yet 
arrived v-i.cn sir Coliu Campbell could send 
■Ur-.". ' c.damns to sweep away tbc rebels in that 
qm-ibr. Bareilly was still the head-quarters of 
11 k bid force, which. ruled almost tho whole of 
Robd.jtiml. Klnu Bahadoor Khan, tho self- 
appoint :d chief, bud still around him a largo body 
r • <•](. (] sepoys and insurgent rctaiuc ; and iii 
ila region between Oude the one Mr 
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the Belooch battalion, the 1st Punjaub infantry, the 
Moultanee horre, a ficld-batterv, two 18-pounders, 
and one b-incli howitzer. There was at the same 
time at Looksar, near Roorkeo, a small force under 
Captain Brind, consisting of a squadron of Cara- 
biniers, Hughes’s irregular cavalry, detachments 
of Coke’s Rifles, of tho Nussereo battalion, and of 
the 3d Punjaub infantry, and a troop of horse- 
artillery. At Roorkeo another corps was to bo 
formed, under Major Coke, to consist of Punjaub 
regiments about to arrive. It was proposed that 
tkeso three bodies—the movable column at Meerut, 
Brind’s corps at Looksar, and Coke’s corp9 at 
Roorkeo — should ultimately form a Rohilcund 
field-force, under General Penny. What was 
effected by means of this force, will come for 
notice in a future page ; littlo could be achieved 
until the commander-in-chief had broken the 
strength of tho enemy in Oude, now the great 
centre of rebellion. 

Tho hilly country in and around Kumaon, 
although too far removed from tlio Jumna regions 
to bo frequently eugaged in tho horrors of war, 
was nevertheless occasionally made a battle-ground 
between hostile forces. Early in February, Colonel 
M'Caualand, commanding in Kumaon, formed a 
camp at Iluldwanee, to protect tho Kumaon hills 
and to clear tho Barbur and Turalo districts of 
robels. lie found two formidable bodies of the 
enemy threatening that region. One, under a 
Rader named Fuzul Huq, consisting of 4000 men 
and 6 guns, was encamped at Sunda, in a stronr 
position on the banks of tho Sookbce river about 
fifteen miles from Iluldwanee, on the Pelcebhect 
road. Tho other, under Khali Khan, consisting of 
5000 men and 4 guns, was encamped at Churpurah, 
on tho Paha Nuddce, sixtccu miles from ITnbi- 
wanee, on the Bareilly road. So far as could bo 
judged, it appeared as if these 9000 men intended 
to mako a combined attack on HuMwanee, and 
then to force the hill-passes. To encounter these 
enemies, M'Causland’s force was- hut small, con¬ 
sisting of 700 Goorkha infantry, 200 horse, and 
2 field-guns ; nevertheless he resolved to confront 
them boldly. On the (li <*f February ho com¬ 
menced a movement intended to prevent tlio 
junction of tho two hostile forces. In the dead of 
tho night, leaving liia tents to bo guarded by a few 
men in a barricaded square called tho Mundco, he 
marched out as quietly as possible to the place 
occupied by Khali Khan’s army, lie came up to 
them at daybreak on tho 10th, and found them 
encamped in a strong position ; with their rear 
and loft protected by tho Paha Nuddco, a f.muli 
village filled willi infantry eu their light flank, 
their front protected l / rough ground intersected 
with nullah, aud loo ’junglc-gi :- id tbo \ ad 
oomnumded by four \ ieoe# of mtili ry, com 
plefch* did ho uvj < oin, v 1 vlrnu his cavalry 
first appeared, . .o rebels iiou.dit thou* allies urnter 
Puzul II .q hud armori. Finding tho enemy'* 
right flunk tbo he*' u> at luck, die colonel .cut most 
uf his nmii io th.u i.oint. tvvered by tlm the of hi; 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS IN FEBRUARY. 


The contest was sharp and severe, In 
about an hour the Goorkhas had captured the 
enemy’s guns, cut dov\ n every artilleryman serving 
them, and dislodged the enemy from the village. 
Meanwhile the few horse made a gallant charge, 
repulsing a superior body of the enemy’s cavalry, 
and taking a standard. The colonel’s two guns 
worked immense execution among the enemy’s 
cavalry, ‘into which’ (to use the professional 
language of the commander) 'they poured shrapnel 
with beautiful precision and tremendous effect.’ 
Tho victory was complete. The enemy lost their 
guns, ammunition, standing-camp, bn.rrgage, 300 
killed, and Coo wounded. Tho colonel, having thus 
defeated nearly six tiraon his number, returned to 
Huldwancc—liis gallant Goorkhas having marched 
thirty-four miles and fought a Bovero battle in 
thirteen hour:?. It was deemed necessary to return 
at once, lest their prolonged pbsonee from Iluld- 
wance should tempt Fuzul Huq, whose army was 
not far distant, to make a dash on tho camp and 
station. 

Nvnee Tal was deeply interested in all these 
movements. During February it was hemmed in 
by the robels on one side, and by tho hill-snows on 
the other. Tho enemy, deterred by the gallant 
force at Iluldwunoe, hupod to penelrato to tho little 
colony by a detour through tho Kulleedongeo Raw. 
This hopo, however, was not worth much to them ; 
for tho pass was long and fatiguing ; and near its 
top was a small body of Goorkhas, who, with a few 
guns, were determined to m&ke a stout resistance if 
any attack wero made. 

The Punjaub and Shade wero nearly nt peace. 
The few instances of turbulence, or of military 
operation, may pass without record hero. 

In that vast range of country which has in • > 
many chapters required attention, comj rl: :u Raj- 
poutaim, Gujarat, Central India, tho M-diratti 
States, Bnndclcunil, and iho Siugor territories, tho 
month of February exhibited the gradual strength¬ 
ening of British columns sent up from Bombay 
and Madias, and the success of numerous mini! 
engagements in which iho names of Rose, Roberts. 
Oir, Whitlock, Stuart, Steuart, and other officers 
aro concerned. Being small in themselves, these 
engagements hardly need separate notice; but 
taken collectively, they tended to assist tho com¬ 
mander-in-chiefs plans towards tho general 
pacification of India. 

The month of February v itnessed the conclusion 
of a scries of homYo.t ruulored by a » .ull f. rco 


ft; 


armed, and the arrangements for marching and 
camping being very defective, it was the middle or 
December before the corps started from the town 
of Rewah. The duty to be performed was to keep 
open and safe the road from Rewah to Jubbulpoor 
(one of the great highways of India), and io capture 
sucli forts by tlie way as '"are in hostile hands. 
Imperfect as were tho materials at his command, 
Colonel Ilinde nevertheless, between the middle of 
December and tho middle of February, captured 
six forts, forty guns, two mortars, and two standards; 
rendered the great road to the Doccanisecuio; re¬ 
established dak and police bungalow!;; restored 
here territory ; annexed tho small 
territory of the rebellious chieftains of Bijeera- 
googhar; appointed tehsildara and police therein ; 
and captured a largo numberx>f turbulent rebels. 
The six fort.-i token were Kunchunpoiv, (dp mah, 
Myhcre, Jokai, Kliumyara, and Bijeerugooghar. 
These services haviug been rendered, Captain 
Osborne recalled tho corps to Rewah; and the 
governor-general thanked both him and Colonel 
Hinde for what they had effected in a troubled 
region, with very limited means. It is pleasant— 
amid the treachery of so many ‘Paudies’ and 
* Singhs’—to read that Osborne and I Undo hud a 
good word to say for Dinbuncl Pandy, Lul laic 
JSingh, Sewgobind Pandy, Davy Singh, •' l 
BiBseshur Singh—Rewah and Nagodo native 
officers, who wero both faithful and brave in the 
hour of need. " f 

Brigadier Whitlock, wiib a. Madras column, was 
rendering service in tho country between Nngpoor 
and Buutlclcund. He had various'skirmishes with 
band* of rebels at Jubbulpoor and Slccmanahad; 
and when he had restored something like order in 
that 1 *egion, lie moved off towards « \nvnporo, there 
to take part if noce. avv iu tho operation* a tl o 
army of Otule. 

Few Europeans in India had better reason th in 
those at Sam or to welcome tho approach «»f «• *1 iu 
of thou* countrymen as deliverers. So far bad; os 
tho month of June, tho officers, their ladies, and 
tho civilians, had been shut up in ihe fart by order 
of Brigadier Sage, on account i>f the suspicious 
symptoms presented Jy tho 31st, 42d, and oUut 
native regiments. There they remained through¬ 
out the vvholo of the autiVutn and pai of iho 
winter, too strong to l>o s 
well supplied with food 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA 1858. 


ml out up the enemy, and then marched 
Jhansi, where busy wo v k awaited him in 
the followin'' month. 

General Roberts, towards the close of February, 
was collecting a force at and near Nuseerabad, for 
operations in that part of Rnjpootana. lie went 
with the head-quarters of IT .INI. both from Deesa 
to Beaur, and thence to Nusccrabad, where he 


arrived on the 22d. lie was to he joined shortly 
afterwards by the 72d Highlanders from Deesa, 
and by 200 of the Siudc horse under Major Green ; 
and when strengthened by other regiments, espe¬ 
cially a good body of cavalry, ho intended to march 
towards Kotah, a very strong fortress which had 
long been in the hands of a rebel chieftain. 

The regions forming the central and southern 


Mouhks, or Mohammedan Religious Teachers. 


portions of the Bombay presidency were a little 
dimi led l>v far; at it 1 Mohammedan? who, though 
uituMv- to bring any very large number of conspira- 
ior.- into their plan of action, did nevertheless 
make many attempts to raise die green flag, the 
rv mbol of Moslem supremacy. There wore no 
mutinies of whole regiments, however, or even 
>anies of regiments. Indeed the instigators of 
mischief wore rather rioters 1 ban stoMiu's; and the 
? utlioritirn only regarded these outbreaks seriously 
■ i-pari that might po ibly kindlo inflammable 
material;, elsewhere. 

The Nizams* country, generally peaceful on 
a< iouni of hia fidel tj to the English, became a 
' ! i »f temporary straggle owing to the insubor- 
muon of a minor chieftain, the Rajah of Shorn- 
pore. j 1 1 *, small territory, bouuded on one side 
. the rivor Kistnah, occupied an angle in the 
dominliiiH uf the Ai/urn. "Wishing, perhaps, to 
l! -' th» rank of a petty chieftain to one -f 
'c lXA ' il 1 • t r ho hud f«»r Homo time displayed 


hostility towards the British. But his career now 
carno to an end. A force left Belgaum at the end 
of Januaiv, to advance to Lhoraporc ; another left 
Kulladgheo for the same destination; while a 
third advanced from Madras. The Nizam, at the 
same time, acting in harmony with his prime 
minister and Colonel Davidson, issued a pr«;cbim- 
ation denouncing os rebels any of his subjects who 
should a i i the w ief of tihoraporc. lhesc various 
measures had tlic desired result; the insurgents 
w’oro db| cr.- d, bhoiLporc seized, aod the chief 
made prisoner. 

In reference to su r, b occurrences as the one 
described in the last paragraph, it may bo ob. orvod 
that many of tho residents, or Brdi h ropn-^ent 
ativesat the Courts of native princ«H. ox u met a 
wisdom and inhc-ndlty wbioji claim for them a 

names ^aro nmrfi K-ucr known U> the wnrM. 
Buch a one v n '-'" 1 ' uel tgYSvMn the n" l0nt 

r t the Nr/ u i a ' lly'orahri In the Decent], 
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nany months, lie, with a few hun- 
dmTfiithful troops, maintained English prestige 
amongst a fanatic Mussulman population of two 
or three hundred thousand men, who often 
threatened the handful of British in the cit v. 1 Dis¬ 
affected persons,’ a well-informed authority lias 
said,‘thronged to the Nizam’s palace by day and 
by night, with imprecations upon their lips against 
Europeans. It was impossible to tell when mutiny 
might break out among the native soldiers ; and 
it was certain that the rabble were only awaiting 
their opportunity to glut themselves with English 
blood. Yet amidst all this the British resident 
never faltered or wavered; and by mero force 
of character he preserved peace in the city and 
district, and succeeded in securing to our side the 
Nizam and his minister Salar Jung. This Salar 
Jung was a young and well-educated man, who 
for his friendship to the British was hated by the 
MussulmanThe position of this minister was 
almost as dangerous as that of the resident ; for 
if the attack of the 17tli of July* had succeeded, 
ho would have shared the common fate of the 
British. Colonel Davidson not only secured 
Hyderabad, but was subsequently enabled to send 
a considerable cavalry force for service elsewhere. 

Among other political arrangements of the 

* Sec chap. xvii., p. 231. 


, ,,3e 

month, was the termination of a short governor¬ 
ship in the regions around Allahabad. On the 
4th of August, in the preceding year, after the 
Northwest Provinces had been thrown into 
anarchy by the mutiny, a ‘ lieutenant governorship 
of the Central Provinces’ was established, and 
placed in the hands of Mr John Peter Grant, 
one of the members of the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta. A few weeks afterwards, on the 19th 
of September, some of the other provinces in the 
Jumna regions were placed under a ‘chief-com¬ 
missioner of the Northwest Provinces.’ Both of 
these offices were abolished by the governor - 
general in council, on the 9th of February ; and 
Viscount Canning, then at Allahabad, took under 
his immediate authority and control the whole of 
the provinces lately' placed under those officers. 

Fie became in fact, though not in name, and for 
a temporary period, governor of a presidency 
of which Allahabad was the capital. At or about 
the same time, Meerut and Delhi were handed 
over to the chief-commissioner of the Punjaub. 
Thus, all the political power between Calcutta nr.d 
the Afghan frontier being in the hands of Canning 
and Lawrence, and all the military power in Sir 
Colin Campbell, it was hoped that greater energy 
and precision would be thrown into the combinod 
operations. 



MILITARY OPERATIONS IN FEBRUARY. 



Sir C'jliu Camphor8 A) my of OnC-.—On the 10th of 
February, os i hated in the text of this chapter, the eum- 
niander-iii-obtef made a formal mmouncotnenl of <he com¬ 
ponent element;* of the army with which ho was about t > 
enter Ou«le. The«o particulars we give hero in a nolo, ns 
a permanent record of an interesting mutter in the military 
history of the Revolt. It mu4 he clearly bolrno m mind, 
however, that, this army of Odds comprised only such 
troops as were at that date und r the immediate 
of Sir Colin. Columns, corps, and field-forces, under Franks, 
Seaton, Jung Bahadoor, Macgregor, Windham, Vau Cortlandt, 
Penny, M‘Caud iud, Oreatlmd, Roberts, Rose, Steunrt, 
Ptuavl, Whitlock, and oth.i u incurs, were rendering active 
or defensive servl.es in various parts of India; and it 
depended on the course of circuutetanccs whether any and 
which of these could assist in tho grand operations against 
Luiknow. 

‘ Jbad-quartcrt, Gimp Gtwnport t F«b. 10. 

‘The troops now in Oiulo, ard tho • advancing into that 
pn vincc; are formed in?..- LI vi.-.ion-nd hr: idv, and . . tC- 
oilicers are attached ns follows; the wlul i boinu under the 
)sisonal coiuiuand of his E\ cello my \he Commander*in¬ 
ch icf. 

‘Sath appointment; aa now op p< nr f ir the fir-t time will 

take effect from this date. 


Artillery Dlviuon. 

- Afftior-^ner.d Sir A. Wilson, IvPB., Bengal 
nillery, £2£$fai M.j* «• »•/<***»; 1 ,\f f 

/.I ArtiUorj’, W'- v- ! -ssi8Unt.q iarl^a««-gunor : .l; 
i'ii(ai".nr r:olonol C.Ho«te, BeKgttl Artillery, Director uf 
rrilWy in the UrJir.i ,-c bepm Tiont; ' L 11 




Barchord, 20th Regiment Native Infantry. Aid-de-camp; 
lieutenant II. Q. Beedos, GOth ^loyal llitfen, Kvlru Ahl-dc- 
cainj). 

‘Brigade of Fi#ld-artiI)oryw—Brigadier D f! Wood, C.U. 
Royal Houe-a! lilleiy; Lieu cinnt J. 3. l*V.\h, Bengal 
Hoiseavtilh-ry, Major of Brigade.—lv troop Royal 
artillery; F T ic >p Royal 1 Jorso-artillery ; Bt Troop Ht 
Brigade Bengal Artillery; 2d Troop 1st Brig.ulo B* ntr.il 
Artillery; 2d Troop M Brignd Bengal Artillery ; 3d Troop 
3d Brigade H ngnl ArtilU- ; 3d Uomp.U’. 14th IhdUui - 
Royal Artillery, and No. 20, Li^ht hic'd-Udt^v; 2d 
Company 3d Battalion Bengal ArtiKerv und No i '* l. ■ ].*■ 
Field-battery. " yu 

* Brigade ■•£ 8iege-artillery —Id;.,,- g. \\ 

Royal Artillery; Lieutenant Bunin, LB -1 
artillery, Major of Brigade—3d Company 8ii, 1:,,’;-dinn 
Royal Artillery; Gth Company !Uh B.tUaff.n II -d 
Artillery; fith. Company 12ih Battalion K,.y*l \uiticry: nth 
Company 13th Battalion Royal Artilhuy ; 4th. Comp my 1st 
dion Bengal ArtlUory; 1st Cornpau 
Beu/itl Artillery; 3d Company 5th Battalion B nj-d 
Artillery; Detachment Ben .al Artillery recruit* 

‘The Naval Brigade wjU form part o' the division \ nd*: 
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s&mp^wpe'hd Miners; Punjau’u Sappers and Miner;; corps 
oTTioneers. 

Cavalry Division. 

eneral J. H. Qrant, G.B., commanding'^ Oap- 
‘.rdn W. Hamilton, 9th Lancers, Doputy-a. utant-adjutant- 
gcuu-nl ; Lieutcnmt P. S. Ri-borts, Bengal Horse-artillery, 

. r- general; Captain tho Hon. 

A II. A Am.-ii, her Majesty’s 84th Regiment, Aid-de- 
camp. 

♦ Ill idler A. Little, her Majesty’s 9th 

Lauoars ; Captain H. A. Sard, her Majesty’s 17th Lancers, 
Major of Brigade. —Her Majesty's 9th Lancers; 2d Battalion 
Military Train; 2d Pnnjaub Cavalry; Detachment 9th 
Punjaub Cav ry : Wale’s Horse. 

4 2d Brigade.—Brigadier W. Campbell, her Majesty’s 2d 
Dragoon Guards; Captain H. Forbes, 1st Light Cavalry, 
AT/ijur of Brigade.-—Her Majesty’s 2d Dragoo^ Guards; her 
-- jt'styVj 7th (Ou en’i Own) Hussars; Volunteer Cavalry; 
Detachment 1st Punjaub Cavalry; Hudsons Horse. 

1st Infantry Division. 

• general Sir J. Outram, G.C.B., Bombay Army, 
commanding; Cm tain D. & Dodg~on, I30th Native Infantry, 

: ont-general; Lieutenant W. R. Moor- 
r *iu, hoi' Majesty’s 52J. Light Infantry, Deputy-assistant- 
nuartem.:.-.tor-general; Lieutenant F. E. A. Chamicr, 3-ith 
K'kIvj 1..funtry, Aid-de-camp; Lieutenant Hargood, I t 
Mu«1ra< Fudlhrs, Extra Aid-do camp. 

Mat Drignno. — Bri- idler L». her Majesty's 81th 

ra ; her Maj- yty's 

Si li I* ni riit; 1st Nfaurrs Fusiliers. 

• l Bn *nle.— U r L.. ’tu C. Franklyn, her ?»!..]•: tv’s 84t.h 
11 •un . nl.— H> r i/b 78ih Highlanders; her Majesty’s 
u ) Light Infantry; lAgiment of Fexoxpore. 

ad Infantry Division. 

I * Captain R. 0. Sinuart, her Majesty’s 35th Regirnont, 
Dt-puty-aeri'dant-adjutant-general; Captain D. C. Shnle, 

L) •.put •• i uhlant-qnirteirmafi ter-general 
‘ 3d Brigade.—Brigadier W. Humiltou, her Majesty’s 78th 
Hijdui.: r;. commanding; Captain G. N. Fendall, her 
' ’ • (e.—Her Majesty’s 

Lhi- . .Ament; her Maj Ay’s 38th Itegiiucut; her Majesty’s 
t'M It. imoi t. 

4 '} f li i ’rip'fL'.—Briiradicr ti*e Hon. A. Hope, her Majesty’s 
93<1 Highlanders; Captain J. H. Cox, her Majesty’s 75th 
*«**» Major of Brigade.—Her Majesty’s 42d Higli- 

Highlanders; 4th Punjaub 

Kiflos. J 

3d Tnfur*li*y Division. 

n ml R. \\ nlpole, Rifle Brigado, commanding; 
Cup ,u i A. IVt.r”, -.11, 7lr*■ K-gimont Native infantry, 

Dj ‘ >vi u*. 11 ni • r I j u l an t • wi iu a 1 ; Captain T. A. Carey, 

. i da¬ 
mn . r ' r-gew rub 

•CiU BiEadf.—Brji' dior Douglas, her Majssty’* 70th 
HigMjind"m.—Her Majoaty’a ?Dd Fusiliers; her Mftjwtys 
hi lorn; Ht Bougal FnaUiers. 

/ ! « Jftri uff. -Brigu' r A IE H r ' laBri 1 - 
f ttul»"n LhC lli i.uJe; 3d Battalion Rifle Urigmls: 2d 
Pan j iub infantry. 

, mi 

guimifd, will be attach'd lo army 1 .d-quaii Donut v- 
)nd r.i Advncui :• mu. ml to the Forci..- C ptain A. c. 
Bobov; *<ni, Hor M ijwity's 8th (the Eitii s h) Rfgiui nt. Fluid 
Ravniruiin ‘iptair F. C. Tom hr, 18th Uogimunt Nativo 
Inlmilrv. M> /gurre Mu dor.—Ihaffnant J. Morbmd, j • J 
JWngal Fun lion. Provost Mar dial -Captain A. 0. Warner, 
7th Lh hi Cuvttli\. I’-aitni'iator.—Major C. Apthorp. 4\,i 
Iiifm l.y. Hup nn' iuluj; NngOt u -J. C. JlroWii, 

M l . DiiT.il Horvuvulkry. Fkhl HurRaoo.^ttrginm 
MB M f lical Storekeeper.—AtouataDt-surgoon Cunuyn, 

i ts '} * Uu ' * •‘■r.L i .‘•.uno-Hed with Mnjo. ml Sir 

. i 0,u t: i c., », :(tc.«^u wmdia‘hdH,:w 

■ 1 <,? r Vi.uj urluy heml-qu m‘. uu. 


{ All appointments not iillcd up in the above order arc to 
bo temporarily provided for under tho orders of officers 
commanding divisions and brigades. 


4 The following is the General Stall of the army advancing 
into Oude: 

4 Commander-in-chief.—His Excellency General Sir Colin 
Campbell, G.C.B., Her Majesty’s service. 

j Military Secretary to Commander-in-chief.—Major A. 
Alison, her Majesty’s service (wounded). Acting Secretary 
and Aid-de-camp.—Colonel A. C. Sterling, C.B., her 
Majesty’s service. Aid-de-camp.—Captain Sir D. Baird, 
D8th foot. Aid-de-camp.—Lieutenant F. M. Alison, 72d 

Highlanders. Aid-de-camp.—Captain W. T. Forster, 18th 
foot. Cummandant at head-quarters, and interpreter.— 
Captain J. Metcalfe, Bengal infantry. Surgeon.—Staff- 

ourgeon J. J. Clifford, M.D., her Majesty’s service. Chief 
of the Staff—Major-general W. R. Mansfield, her Majesty’s 
service. Deputy-assistant Adjutant-general to tho Chief of 
the Staff.—Captain R. J. Hope Johnstone, Bombay infantry. 
Aid-de-camp to the Chief of the Staff.—< attain C. Mans¬ 
field, 33d foot (wounded). Acting Aid-de-camp.—Lieu¬ 
tenant D. Murray, filth foot. Deputy-adjutant-gcnoral of 
the Army.—-Major H. W. Norman, Bengal infantry. Assist¬ 
ant Adjutant-general of the Army.—Captain D. M. St 
Bengal infantry. lVputy-adintanl-r ik-j.i 1, hor Maj 
troops.— Colonc-l tho Hon. W. L Pakenliam, C.B. Ac Ataut- 
quarti-rmastor-general of tho Army.—Captain G. Allqood, 
Bengal infantry. Dcpui y-acsistanfc-qtuu tormaiter-goncral. 
—Captain C. C. Johnson, Bengal infantry. Actiiig quartor- 
mastCT-general of her Maj - ty’s Foi • un C. F. 

Seymour, o-itl» foot. Judge Advocato-gencral. — Lioutonant- 
Colonel K. Young, Bengal infantiy. Deputy Jiul o A<lvo- 
<»te-g n Ofti tfftm A. 0. Robert on, 8th foot. Principal 
Commi. ra-iat Officer.- Captain C. At. Fitzgerald Bengal 
infantry. Commissary of Ordnance.—Captain W T Brown 
13- ngal art ill ry. Field Paymaster.—Captain T. V Tomb ’ 
Bengal infantry. Provost MarslioL—Captain A. 0. Warner 
Bengal rvav.lry. Ba r gage Maxtor.— Lieutenant ... Morland 1 
llonsal infantry. Principal Medical Officer, Qmxffu Troops! 
—Dr J. C. Tice. Superintending Sui ( .oon.—Surgeon J. n 
Blown, Bengal artillery.’ 

Mohammedan Rebel Leaders .— Whatever may lm. ; Uu n 
the proximate cau.s_.-j of the Revolt, it is certain tliat the 
rebel leaders were found relatively nmro numerous amou^ 
the Mohammedans than among the Hindoos. They talked 
more frequently and fiercely about fighting for the faith ; 
and they dragged into the meshes of a not many Hindoos 
who would otherwise have remained free from treasonable 
entanglement. Several native proclamations liavo been 
not! 1 in earlier chapters of this work ; and wc now pre¬ 

sent another, illustrative of Mussulman intrigue U 
purports to com • from Prince Mirza Mnhuuu-1 I - i ._.j Shall, 
and was dated the 3d of Rujub 1274, « an .pond‘c ; t», tin!* 
17th 

‘Bo it known to all the Hindoo and Mohuiuun lan 
inhabitants of India that to rule over a country u one of 
tho greatest He sings from Heaven, and it i., denied io u 
tyrant or an opjav- er. Wilbin tho last fuw yearn ilia 
British cnmmencsd to oppress tbo pooplc in India undvr 
different ploas, and contrived to eradicate Hiudooiam and 
Mohaiamcdunitm, aud to make nil tho 1 *plo ombrace 
Chriblinnity. The Almiubty Power oUorving this, diverted 
tin* heoru <d if.; to a dim uni courao, and now 

every of o hn/i turned t»> annibihito the bnyli. h, and they 
haw no 'iv done :o. Through avarice* and runbitiou, ibo 
l• * . inil bavi -hew ” Edtao icsialanc**, thouiih in vain. 
Through Divine moroy, that will in a *.boit tiino U lvduood 
t-i r. >ll,irr r . I.-.i il,h also kuowu l - all lb. Hindoo ■ m,d 
Mu n.' • ii\i ib-' llt-ylihli ! ' C 1 '- bjHeror-t emiiu) 

tow in in Uiem ribyiib! lb.' aqain boeOmci prsdomiiunt ill 
this . ..urui vbV.J furbid -C y^dhF ! i^y M. .ion, 
ly m..| nvtii t»T Id <»f vi-iv 'ill, A brief t b teh of 

. view * UP | a< : '* thu Pupi.-uno Court and Purim 

•dgen , and Hltivc in unity to 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS IN FEBRUARY. 


ho infidels. When the Indian troops mutinied to 
save their religion, and killed all infidels in several places, 
the wiso men of England were of opinion that had the 
British authorities in India kept the following things in 
view, the mutiny would nevor have broken out: 1. They 
should have destroyed the race of the former kings and 
nobles. 2. They should have burnt all hooks of every other 
religion. 3. They should not lnvu loir rveu a n i-wa of j 
<■ : ny ctl nativ ruh . '. '• i . ' 1 i 

intermarried tunoug the natives, *;o (hot. after a rhort time 
all would have become one race. 6. They should not have 
taught tho uso of artillery to the natives. (J. Tiny should 
not Lav.? : ft arms among tho imlve.?. 7. They should not 
Lave employed any native until 1>-- con 
drink with European*. 8. Tho mosques and Hindoo 
temple.; should n«a have been allowed to Lt: id. X Nc-iti r 
Moulvio* nor Jhvlnnin s should have bum all . « d to preach. 

10. The m voml ease a brought into the couia.; : V i U1 have 
been decided according to English Jaw*, 13. English priest* 
should liavo p rformed all nuptial ceremonies of tho natives 
according to their English customs. 12. All pn ;> riptions 
of the Hindoo and Mussulman physicians should lmvo ! < a 
prohibited, aud English medicines furnished instead. 13. 
Neither Hindoo nor Mussulman fakoers should havu been 
allowed to convert people without the permission of English 
missionaries. II. fiuroi on d-vioi* only should have been 
allowed to assist native women in childbed. —But the 
authorities did not take means to introducothe.se measures. 
On tho contrary, they oncouragcd the people: so much ho, 
that they at last broke out Had the authorities kept in 
view tho maxims above alluded to, tho natives would 
have romuinud quiet for thousands of years. Tho*o aru now 
the i,?al iqtoutlons of the English ; hut all of ua must con¬ 
jointly exert rumdves for tho protection of our live*, pro- 
P'.fty, and religion, and to root out the Enclkh from this 
country. Thun \se ahull, indeed, through Divine mony, gain 
a gr^at victory over them. I (the prince) uow dr.iv.- a 
bri j£ -kct'di Of my ti.iv. a ad I nope the people will pay 
attention to what I > re ih motion of the 

English, I went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and on my return 
I observed that the English wore in a bad and hazardous 
position. I therefore offered thanks to God, because it is 
in my nature to follow the principles of my religion aud 
to promulgate justice. I persuaded many at Delhi to raise 


a religious war; I then hastened toward* Gvw.iior, --hero 
the majority of the military officers promised to ki 
English and take up ray cause. A s-uiall portion oi tho 
G ..al'Oi* array accompanied me. I had no: the lo: nit inten¬ 
tion to announce war before I had everything in order; hut 
the army became very entlmr.iuotie, and commenced fighting 
with tho enemy (the English). Though our army was iKu 
but a handful, and that of the cm my ray large in num¬ 
bers, still we fought manfully; and, though r; paivnlly vc 
wore defeated, in reality wo v» ;*c victorioua r ver our enemy, 
for we killed 1000 of them, oinee then 1 haw ' m (• 
looting as well ns exhorting the people. I have exerted 
mysolf in procuring ammunition lip to t'hia 'fry, n>-w lour 
months since tho commencement. Thank God, nn army of 
3fi0,000 old and new meu are now 1> »nnd by a st.h-inn will 
. uiy causo. I liare collected oowWcruLlo treasury 
and munitions of war in many pin *. . ud in .t -boil liua 

I shall dear tho country of all ivfutcls. Sim v tliu Kal 
purpose of this war is to r-ave nclo-ion, !• i m:y IlinJ. »nd 
an render assistance -i. Those that 

aio old should oiler their prayer®. Tho rich, 1 < J !, ,,h ahl 

jus. ist our sacred warriors with money. Tho . a jm »-;rf,.v-t. 
health, as well a.) young, should attend in t .r-on. lhit all 
those who arc in the service of either Mira Birjish Kadur 
liahadoor in Lucknow and of Khan Bahndoor Khan nt 
Bareilly aliould not venture out to join us, for thcoo rulers 

t! 

country' of all infidels. All who join us should do so m.lAy 
with a view of promulgating their religion, not with that 
of worldly avarice. Thus victory wail certainly audio upon 
us ; then distinguished posts will b* conferred mu the 
1 oplc at large. Tho delay in defeating r Eneli h 1 
been caused by people killing iano-vit chi Ur n ..nd von.u. 
without .uiy permtsslou whatever from the h-.ul r», vIjosc 
command* were not obeyed. Lot us all avoid Mich prucilv-j, 
and then proclaim a sacred war. Lastly, the great nod 
Bmall in this cernraigu will bo equal, for wo an* waging a 
religious wav. 1 (tho prince) do now proclaim Is °.acrM 
war, and exhort all, according to the toneta cl their reli¬ 
gion, to exert themselves. The rest I leave to God. YV 
shall certainly eonqm r the English, consequently I invite 
the people again to my assistance.—Printed at B-v .illy, i.y 
Shaick Nisar Ally, under tho supervision >' Moulvio 
Mahomod Kootoob Shah.* 
























Gooifehas in their nativo country, Ncpaut. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

FINAL CONQUEST OP LUCKNOW: MARCH. 



If E month at length arrived 
“which was to witness the great 
Biege of Lucknow, tbo capture 
of that important city, and the 
commencement of a re-establish¬ 
ment of British influence in Oudc. 
The city which, excepting a small 
V" £ v’ portion near and around the Residency, 
* I hud hern wholly in the hands of the 

rebels since the beginning of July, was 
y to (overt to the Company’s possession in 
March, by a Lories of military operations 
winch it in <he purpose of this cliaptor to trace. 

Tbo extraordinary events in that cily have been 
Ur > iY-t oumtly dwelt on in pa 3 t chapters to render 
1 v 1,M idhcno.l notice here nectary. The reader 
1 0, ft) huvo to bear »u imnd that Lawrence 
1 ihe Residency intn-1 until his death 
i ° v' M 1 J Iwglin continued the defence 
m i p MiiW i that Outram tuid ilavoloek held 


the same position -until November; and that from 
thence to March the city was wholly in the bauds 
of the enemy — the A him Bagh alone being held 
by Outram. Concerning the buildings and general 
arrangement of Lucknow, it may be useful here to 
freshen the recollection by a few descriptive details. 
The city lies on the right bank of the river 
'Goomtce, which there runs nearly from notthwr.st 
to south oast. All the buildings on Ihe opposite or 

left bank of the river are merely Suburban, After 

winding round the buildings tailed the Martinihe 
and the Bil Koo?ha, the river changes its cotnvo 
towards the south. The southca^em « xtreiuity 
of the citv is bounded by n cnnnl, which uters the 
Goomtce near tlic Martinhro. There is no defined 
boundary on tlm southwest, west, or northwest, 
the urban givn.;r >v H y V »w viral in the same 
pr.-hwl vav as »». m-it KiiRlhih !«• Jictwc ., 
ti,., c .-.l.*’. <r coL.tiiercusl jo.it f! the city, 

Ult , iuuls— ! < -tended t* Ih time of tho 
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k^vv,, v^vyJr it will be convenient to adopt the past 
this description)—a long series of palaces 
and gardens, occupying collectively an immense 
area, and known by the several namc3 of the 
Tarce Kotheo, Furced Buksh, Pyne Bagh, Cliuttur 
Munzil, Kaiser Bagh, Shah Munzil, Motee Mehal, 
Shah Nujeef, Secundcr Bagh, Ac. Still further 
in the same line, were the buildings once famous 
as the Residency, the Muchee Bliowan, the great 
Emaubarra, and the Moosa Bagh. In short, for 
a distance of at least five miles, there was a string 
of royal or go\ ernmcntal buildings along the 
right bank of the river, forming a belt between 
it and the poorer or denser streets of the city. 
There was a stone bridge beyond the Muchee 
Bliowan, an iron bridge near the Residency, and 
—in peaceful times—a bridge of boats near the 
Motec Mehal. As to the general aspect of the 
city', when seen from a distance, writers have 
been at a loss for similes applicable to it, owing 
chiefly to the vast space over which the buildings 
are dotted. * If,’ in the quaint words of one 
writer, * Clapham were overrun by a Moham¬ 
medan conqueror, who stuck up domes, cupolas, 
and minarets on half the meeting-liouses and 
mansions ; and if that pleasant suburb, when all 
the trees aro green, were spread for eighteen or 
twenty miles over a dead level surface—the aspect 
it would present might in some degree give one a 
notion of Lucknow.’ 

The ci<y, in tho interval between November 
and March, had been fortified by tho rebels in 
great strength. Although not enclosed like Delhi 
by a fortified wall, its many square miles of 
area, full of narrow streets and high houses, 
and occupied by an enormous military force in 
addition to the ordinary population, constituted 
a formidable stronghold in itself. But tho rebels 
did iv*t nop*loct tho usual precautions of defensive 
warfare. Rightly fudging that the English oom- 
mander would avoid a hand-to-hand contest in the 
btreots, and would dirt t his attack towards the 
south-eastern suburb, they spared no labour in 
strengthening that side of the city. In considering 
their plan of fortification, they treated the courts 
and buildings of the Kaiser Bagh as a sort of citadel, 
and interposed a triple seri > of obstacles between 
it and the besiegers. First, exterior of the three, 
was a line of defence extending from the river to a 
building known as Banks’s house, once o cupied by 
Major Banks ; the canal formed the wet ditch 
of this Hue, and within the canal was a rampart yr 
elevated earthwork. The second d'Toneo con¬ 
sisted of an earthwork beginning at the river-sub: 
near the Motee Mehal, iho Mcss-h »n c, and tho 
Kmtfnbarra. The third or Ulterior defence was 
the principal rampart of tho K dser Bagh itself. 
All these lines consisted of weU-caust ni.'UMl i ;\rth<m 
parapets or ridges, fronted V wide .aid iloep 
ditches, and slrtagthened at intervals by bast 
Not. rolvine wholly on these forni>.hlv> Inns. 

I he enemy had lonpholod and fortified ahma 
cverv houso and enclosure, constructed Mion c . 


counter-guards in frout of the gateways, and \ 
isolated bastions, stockades, and traverses across 
the principal streets. The three lines of defence all 
abutted at one end on the river Goomtee, and «v the 
other on the great street or road called the Iiuzrut- 
gunje; which street was among the principal of 
those loopholed and bastioned. It was estimated 
that the enemy defended their works with nearly 
100 guns and mortars. Tho insurgent troops were 
variously computed at 40,000 to 80,000 in number; 
the estimate could not he a precise one, bvcai. c 
it was impossible to determine how many peasants 
from the country or desperate characters tn.m the 
city joined the regular sepoys. There i % howi ver, 
reason to believe that, at the beginning of March, 
the city contained 30,000 revolted sepoys, 0 '/mu 
volunteers and armed retainers of chieftains, and 
an ordinary city population of no less than 3w>,000 
souls. It was a terrible thought that a city should 
he bombarded containing so large a number of 
living beings; but, as one of the stern necessities 
of the war, it was imperative. Tho chieftains of 
Oudc, and the revolted sepoys of the Company’s 
army, were there in great number; and until they 
were subdued, nothing could be effected towards 
the pacification of this part of India. 

It may not be out of place hero to notice a few 
of the individuals who, during the interregnum in 
Oudc, assumed sovereign or governing pow or. The 
newly set up king was a boy of eight or ten years 
old, a son of the deposed king living at tliar. time 
under surveillance at Calcutta. As a boy. l*o was* 
a puppet in the hands of others. The prime mover 
in all the intrigues was his mother, the Begum 
lluzrut Mehal, who professed to be regent during 
his minority, and to bo assisted by a council of 
state. &hc was a woman of much energy of char- 
a r, and conducted public affairs in an anaitrnout 
of the Kaiser Bagh. Morally she wn- fainted in 
full measure with oriental vices. Like Cat!.c ”uo 
of Russia she raised one of her paramour . 
Muinuioo Khnn, to the office of chief judge, und 
did not scruple openly to acknowledge her 
relations towards him. 'While executing the 
Bogura’s commands iu all that related to iho 
management of the ucwlv formed government* 
he enriched himself at tho expense of tho peoi k 
generally. Tho chief mi < Slurred' 

u-I)owlah, and the generalissimo Ilis> m n 
Dowlah hut Munimoo Khun, held up by v r»m* ’ • 
favour, had sources of power superior to 
Another notability was a Moulvic <>r MuRsulmnn 
ho, though professing allegUm 
boy-king of Oudc, was suspected of aiming at. iho 
throne luinsolf. Most of the officers of dm guvem- 
ment purchased fheir places by large giUs to the 
Begum or her favourite, knowing (hat they would 
obtain an ampl roiurn during the anarchy i f 
tlie period. The eunuchs of the royal palaces 
hold, nominally if not really, military commands. 

of Lucknow, it i<? ouitc evident* 
was a hideous mass of intrigue, ip which 
various monitors of tho royal family songl 
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could obtain power and wealth at the 
e-puiiMj of the bulk of the people; while their 
minister.? and officers were parasitical just so far 
as might be subservient to their own interests. 
The trading classes generally had very little reason 
to rej rcc at the temporary cessation of the British 
< ra j - The Begum and the Moulvie leader were 
regarded as the chief instruments in the opposition 
^ the British. Every measure was resorted to 
that could raiso the fanaticism of tlio native 
population. The English, and especially their 
Sikh allies, were represented as systematically 
murdering all who fell into their hands. On one 
occasion, shortly before the arrival of Sir Colin, 
the Begum rode through the streets of tho 
city on an elephant, as one might imagine our 
Elizabeth appearing before her troops.at Tilbury; 
and she used all her ar f s to induce tho several 
chieftains to make her cause f heirs. 

t tie 3, the narrative may 
be proceeded with. How the troops under the 
commander-in-chief approached Lucknow in 
February, and what were the components of tho 
army of Oude, in general* and soldiers, the last 
chapter showed. 

When, on tho l*t of March, 8ir Colin Campbell 
was witliiu a few mile* of Lucknow, in hi* camp 

Bunt:*ra, ho fully considered all tho information 
obtninab’o up to that time concerning tho defences 
of tho city. Ono result of the inquiry, was to con¬ 
vince him that a necessity would arise for operating 
from both tides of the Goomtec river, whenever 
tho actual assault should take place.* This would 
bo necessary, or at least desirable, because such 
a courso would enable him to onfilado (that is, 
attack laterally ur at the extremities) many of tho 
enemy's newly constructed works; and because 
he would thus be able to cut oft tho enemy from 
their external sources of supply. It is true that 
lie could not hope wholly to surround a city 
which, with its fortified suburbs, had a circuit of 
little less than twenty miles; still lie would make 
nn irnppr ant approach towards that condition 
by cannonading from both aides of the river. One 
of his earliest preparations, therefore, had relation 
U) i' o menus of cru -mg the river ; and to this end 
hi* engineers were busily engaged in fitting casks 
h«j f bat tli^y might bo placed across tin river as a 
il.untiuy-b; idgo. Tlie former bridge of boats, oppo- 
r ; to so mo of tlio palaces, had been removed by the 
insurgents ; while tho iron and 8Lorn; bridges were 
v-11 watched by thorn. 

Ot! tlu Jd, Sir Colin marched at daybreak from 
)m camp nt Ihinlara, diverged from the road to the 
Ad».n jjmd), and took that which went near the 
,i I it; J . id fmf towards the eastern margin of tho 
suburbs With a portion only of hi* army, he 
mead to tho Dil Koosha, the palace and jiark 
at i u firnmobt exb ‘mity of tho city. Tho 
’h»c( oi v. ilh him at the time of this advance 
Wcjf* Ubtiends Lngard. Adrian Hope, Hope Grunt, 

the -t pr». .lit flivt .r.a will OOrivry fin Wr:i of 

me wn of 0|ly n ur „ lr> U}f) ri . , , r> 



Little, and Archdale Wilson. His main obj< 
first, with a force of five or six thousand men, was 
to march to such a spot, near the Dil Koosha, a?, 
would enable him to form a camp just beyond 
reach of the enemy’s guns; and to protect his 
enormous siege-train as it gradually arrived, until 
the time was come for commencing active opera¬ 
tions. Not only the siege-train, but the countless, 
appendages of an Indian army, would equally 
require protection during its passage from Buntara 
to the Dil Koosha. Mr Russell, who accompanied 
this expedition in person, says that no language 
can correctly convey an idea of the vastness in the 
number of elephants, camels, oxen, horses, camp- 
followers, and vehicles that daily demanded the 
commandcr-in-chicf’s attention at this period. 

4 Who really can bring beforo his mind’s eye a train 
of baggage-animals twenty-five miles long, a string 
of sixteen thousand camels, a siege-train park 
covering a space of four hundred by four hundred 
yards, with twelve thousand oxen attached to it, 
and a following of sixty thousand non-combatants F 
Even tho doolies or littcr-carriages for wounded 
men constituted a formidable item. To each com¬ 
pany of a regiment there were ten doolies, and to 
each dooly were six coolies or native porters : thus 
there were nearly five hundred dooly-carviers for 
each average regiment; and eveu with this large 
supply, if tho sick and wounded in any ono regi¬ 
ment exceeded eighty men, there would bo more 
than the coolies could properly .attend to. 

The force with which Sir Colin started from 
Buntara brought a few guns only. These were 
dragged along the centre of the lino of route ; the 
infantry were on cither side of them, the cavalry 
and horse-artillery outside all, and the baggage in 
tlie rear. Each soldier took a small quantity of 
food with him. Tho march was through a flat 
well-cultivated country, past tho Jelalabad fort, 
but a mile or so distant from the Alum B&gh, The 
skirmishers at tho head of tho column, as they 
approached the Dil Koosha, found a body of 
insurgent troopers watching their progress. Whoa 
the column began to close on the advance-guard, 
tho enemy opened fire with several guns which 
were in position : n strong bastions along tho 
lino of canal—the outermost of the three lines of 
defence before adverted to. Th fire w. heavy 
and well sustained. It was not difllcult to capture 
tho Dil Koosha itself; but Sir Colin's troops were 
much annoyed by tho enemy’s firo over tlio open 
country, until they could secure tlio Dil Koosha 
and the Mahomed 13ugh as advanced pickets, with 
heavy guns placed in battery to oppose th° cncrn V s 
artillery. Tin* once effected, a secure base for 
further operations was obtained, with the right 
resting on tlio river. It wus a good da • work. 

When SirColl* <-aniolo recommit!-'' lUecmemy’a 
position, l.o fimu.l p "*•" " ,loa p :i • 

! >,.rt«.l WovemK-r, vutpuid w,l| 
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icccssfully made upon them by infantry, 
.'wltho^Hjuch a sacrifice of life as he had determined 
if possible to avoid To fight with artillery, before 
sending in his loot-soldiers to fight, was his plan ; 
and he now at once sent, back a messenger to the 
camp at Buntara, for the rest of the troops and 
heavy siege-artillery to advance without delay. 
All during tho following night was the road from 
Buntara. to the I)il Koosha filled with an appa- 
rently endless train of soldiers, guns, commissariat- 
carts, beasts of burden and of draught, and camp- 
followers—ready to swell ibc large number already 
at the last named place. This train was protected 
on cither side by cavalry and horse-artillery, ready 
to dash out against any of the enemy that should 
threaten interruption. 

During the whole day on the 3d, tho operations 
consisted chiefly in this bringing forward of guns 
and bodies of troops to positions necessary to be 
occupied when the regular siege began. When the 
remainder of the siege-train had arrived, and also 
General Walpole’s division, Sir Colin’s position 
embraced all the open ground on tho southeastern 
margin of the city, with his right flank resting on 
the Goomtee, and his left in the direction of tho 
Alum Bagh. The Alum Bagh and tho Jelalabad 
fori were both occupied by portions of his troops, 
and the country between them was controlled by 
Ilodson’s Irregular llorso ; while a strong brigade 
oi cavalry, under Brigadier W. Campbell, swept 
the suburbs northwest of tho Alum Bagh. By 
tins arrangement, almost tlio entire southern half 
of the city was invested by his forces. The Dil 
Koosha was head-quarters, surrounded l>y the tents 
in which the soldiers took their few brief hours 
of repose. The palace, built in an Italian style, 
still retained much of the splendour belonging to 
it in more peaceful day-*, when it was the ‘Heart's 
Delight’ of the sensual niuuareli ; but now it was 
well guarded by ,Jd Highbinders, ready to grapple 
with princelings and .•epr»ya at any moment From 
tlu- roof of thL pal ico could bo scon the chief 
buildings of the city, a well as tho vast* defensive 
preparations which the enemy bad made. The 
sepoys in tho Martinicre maintained a rifle-fire 
against such of the British a> mado their appear¬ 
ance on tho flat roof of the Dil Koosha; but 
tho distance was too great to render tho lire 
dangerous. 

The operations of the 4th w ere a sequel to thoso 
oi the 3d—not an actual commencement of the 
riege, but a furtherance of tho arrange men 13 neces¬ 
sary tor iwler tho siege successful. The camp was 
extended from tho Dil Koosha to Bibiaporq n- 
b u.'C and enclosure a little further down the l iHit 
bank of the river. From the Uhnpscs obtained hr 
the skirmishers and pickets, and from <lie inlbnwt- 
iion brought in by spit*, it was tamed that 
many of tho inhabitants, terrified at tho ftmnidtiblo 
preparations for tho siege, were fleeing bom iho 
oily ou the opposite side , an 1 that the autho¬ 
rities’ were endeavouring to check this flight, 
wishing the inhabitant to fight for their property 



and their lives within the city itself. Therl 
intelligible reasons for this on both sides. The 
citizens, whether their love for their native royal 
family was great or small, had little inclination to 
sacrifice their own personal interests to that senti¬ 
ment ; while, on the other hand, the rebel leaders 
cared not how many townsmen were ruined, so 
long as the privileges and profits of government 
remained with themselves, rather than reverting 
to the British. 

It was on the 5th that General Franks joined the 
commander-in-chief, with that co^ > which no'. * 
becamo the fourth division of the army of Oude. 
lie had fought his way half across the province, 
from tho Jounpoor frontier, defeating many bedie: 
of rebels on the way, and arriving at Lucknow 
precisely at tho time which had been agreed on. 
Juug Bahadoor and his large Ncpaulcso army did 
not arrive at the time specified : a want of punc¬ 
tuality which disturbed both the plans and the 
equanimity of Sir Colin. The components of the 
army of Oude, as laid down by the. com man dor- 
in-chief on the loth of February, were enumerated 
in a note at the end of the last chapter. At present, 
on tho 5th of March, when Franks had arrived, 
the army before Lucknow Consisted approximately 
of the following numbers of troops—First division 
of infantry, under Outram, about fo >00 strong : 
second, under Lugard, 5400; third, under Walpole, 
4300 ; fourth, under Franks, 4SOO ; cavalry, under 
Hopo Grant and other commanders, distributed 
among tho infantry divisi >ns ; arti lory, in<; lii j 
the naval brigade, 1100 ; and engineers, 1700. The 
army of Oudo was often said to consist of 30,000 
troops, of whom 18,000 wore British, and die vest 
native; but such an estimate wa3 worth little 
mile s the exact day be named to which it applied. 
The army varied both by arrivals and departures. 

flic portion of the sicgo-plfcn com:. \ i aw -i toe 
left bank oi the liver had never been l«»i .’vbr. < 1 
during the preparatory operations ua (be right. 
While the infantry', cavalry, artilh n, and com 
missariat were badly engaged iu camping near 
the Dil Koosha, tho engineers were collecting die 
■ iu«& 

Kary for forming a bridge, or gather two bridges 
across tlio Goomtee, at some point below ,.k 
the enemy were iu greatest force. The spot soloei-d 
was near head-quarters at Bibiaporc, win ^ t ,, 
river was about forty yards wide. Tin- cum 
uneasy at tho procc. hugs Of the cugiiusa gradu¬ 
ally assembled in considerable number* on tin* 
opposite bank ; but as tho British brought up i-urn 
to oppose them, the enginecriug wOrkn provided 
without much mob -tation. These bridge. exem¬ 
plified some of 
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construction necessarily have been; for 
troopers on thoir horses, heavy guns an«l mortars, 
ammunition "wagons, and commissariat carts, all 
would liave to pass over these bridges secure so 
far aii po:-: iblc from accident to man or beast. 

To Sir James On tram ay as intrusted the com¬ 
mand of that portion of the army which was to 
cross by these bridges of casks, and operate against 
Die city from the left bank of the Goomtee. This 
gallant officer had been in and near the Alum 
Bagh fur a period of just one hundred days, from 
November to March, defending himself success¬ 
fully against numerous attacks made on him by 
the enemy, as narrated in former chapters. It 
was right that he should now have the most 
important command under Sir Colin. He took 
bis departure from the Alum Bagh—leaving that 
important post, which he had so long and so 
well defended, to the care of Brigadier Franklyn 
and of the Otli and 78th Queen’s regiments of 
fort The force intrusted to him consisted of 
Walpole's division of infantry, together with 
regimen** and detachments from other divisions.* 
I’m .an ith liis division took Walpole’s place 
near the Dil Koosha. The plan of attack agreed 
upon was, that Out ram, after crossing tlio Goomtee, 
Valid advance up the left bank; Avhilc the troops 
in position at the Dil Koosha were to remain at 
rest until it should have become apparent that the 
first lino of the cucmy’s work*, or the rampart 
running long the canal and abuttiug on the 
(3 mit e, had Leon turned. Sir James, arriving 

' J.e Dil Koosha from the Alum Bagh, effected 
iii:< crossing safely on the Oth, and pitched his 
cn» *p for tho nbbt on the left bank of the river, 
near the race-course. It avos a formidable burden 
for the bridges to bear, comprising, besides the 
infantry and cavalry, thirty guns, and a Jargo 
train of baggage and ammunition animals; never- 
i boles • the floating fabrics bore up well, and fully 
answered their intended purpose. English troops 
of the line, Highlaudcrp, lancer.', hussar.-, dragoons, 
a 1 tiller- . nginceis, commb-ariut, horses, oxen, 
el lephn its -aU | ted safely over, and 
i-c 1 1 fell into orderly array on the other side 
id* the ri »cr. Tin's was, of course, not done without 
a little flgV jg. The enemy could not he blind to 
u* to the consoqnotices likely to 
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nothing disturbed Sir 
encamping at night. 

While Outram avu* thus crossing the river on 
tho 6tb. Sir Colin remained simply on the defen¬ 
sive near the Dil Koosha, deferring all active 
operations until the subsidiary force had got into 
fighting order on the left bank. The enemy main¬ 
tained a continuous fire from the Martinidre ; but 
the gunnery Avas not good, and very little mischief 
was occasioned. One of the most striking circum¬ 
stances connected with the position and proceed¬ 
ings of the commandcr-in-chief was that he earned 
the electric telegraph with him from camp to camp, 
from post to post. Chiefly through the energy of 
Lieutenant Patrick Stewart, poles wero set np and 
Avires extended Avherever Sir Colin went. Calcutta, 
Allahabad, Cawnporc, Buntara, and the Alum 
Bagh, could all communicate instantly ; and noAv 
a Avire made its appearance through a drawing¬ 
room windoAV at the Dil Koosha itself, being 
stretched over .a row of poles along tho line of 
route AYliicli the commandor-in-chicf and his 
troops had followed. Nay, the wires even followed 
Outram over the river, and made their appearance 
—for the first time in the history of Oude—on the 
left bank. No ::ooncr did Sir Colin advance a few 
miles, than Stewart followed him with poles and 
Avires, galvanic batteries and signalling apparatus 
—daring all dangers, conquering all difficulties, 
and setting up a talking-machine close to tho 
very enemy themselves. It may almost literally 
he said that, wherever he lay down his head at 
night, Sir Colin could touch a handle, and con¬ 
verse Avitli Lord Canning at Allahabad before be 
went to sleep. Tho value of the electric telegraph 
was quite beyond all estimate during those wars 
and movements: it was worth a large army in 
itself. 

On the 7th, Sir James Outram, Avhile making 
his arrangements on the opposite side of the river, 
was attacked in great force by the enemy. On 
the preceding day, he had baffled them in all iheir 
attempts, Avith a loss of only 2 killod and 10 
wounded; and ho was not now likely to be 
seriously afi'cetcd oven by four or five times Ins 
number. Tho enemy occupied tho race-course 
stand with infantry, and bodies of cavalry galloped 
up to tho sumo spot Avith tho intention of disturb¬ 
ing Out ram’s camp. He resisted all tho a (lacks, 
chased.them to a distance Avith his cavalry, and 
maintained his advantageous camping-ground.* 
Tho road from Fw Lad and from the oantomneut 
passed near his camp ; and ns all that region had 
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< 3 , there was a liability at any moment of 
some sudden onslaught being made on him. The 
commander-in-chief had foreseen this, when he 
placed at the disposal of Outram a division strong 
enough to form a compact little army in itself. 

The result of a careful reconnaissance made on 
the 8th, by Sir Colin, resulted in instructions to 
Outram to arrange his batteries during the night, 
and on the following day to attack the enemy’s 
position, the key to which was the Chukkur Walla 
Kothee. On the morning of the 9th, accordingly, 
Sir James made the attack with excellent effect ; 
the enemy being driven out at all points, and the 
Yellow House seized, lie advanced his whole force 
for some distance through ground affording excel¬ 
lent cover for the enemy. He was by that means 
enabled to bring his right flank forward to occupy 
the Fyzabad road, which he crossed by a bridge 
over a nullah, and to plant liis batteries for the 
purpose of enfilading the works upon the canal. 
During this day’s operations, much skirmishing 
took place between his Sikhs and Rifles and the 
enemy ; hut the most obstinato contest was main¬ 
tained within the Yellow House itself, where a few 
fanatics, shutting themselves up, resisted for several 
hours all attempts to dislodge them. They were 
at length expelled, fighting desperately to the last. 
Outrnm was then ouabled to take the villages of 
J(ximoor and Jijowly, and to advance to the 
Padishah Bagli or King’s Garden, opposite the 
Furced Buksh palace, and to commence an 
enfilade fire on the lines of the Kaiser Bagli 
defences. 

While Outram was engaged in these successful 
operations of the 9th on the left bank of the 
Goomtee, a very heavy fire was kept up ngaimt 
the Martiniere, from mortars and guns placed in 
position on the Dil Koorlia plateau. Sir Colin 
had purposely deferred this assault until Outram 
had captured the Yellow llouso, and commenced 
11 uit flank attack wliirli so ctnburra *d the enemy. 
The sailors of the naval brigade were joyously 
engaged on this day; for the thicker the fight, 
tho belter were they pleased. They commanded 
four great guns on the road near the Dil lvooslia : 
aud with these they battered away, not only 
airainst the Martiniere, but also against a cluster 
of small houses near that building. Captain Hir 
William Peel managed to throw not only shot 
and shcll ; but also rockets, iuto enclosure ■ which 
contained numerous insurgent musketeers—a 
visitation which necessarily prompted a hasty 
flight. It had well-nigh born a bad day for tho 
British, however ; for Peel rc<\ :ved a muskct-ball I 
in the thigh while walking fearlessly among 

liia guns; the ball was extraoU t unddfc’ lh< hHu- i 
ence of chloroform ; but the wound nearly proved J 
f-'i-il through the cagerucs? <>f ihe ('allr.nt man u- , 
return to tlip fray.' lie was, however, stared for 
the present. The enemy wasted tins day- • at* nek 
with a good deal of resolution; to r they fired 
shot right, over tho Martiniere towards • uo Pi . 
Ko. ha, from guns in tlmii bastions on the canal . 


M 


lino of defence. When tho cannonading had 
proceeded to the desired extent, a storming of the 
Martiniere took place, by troops under the com¬ 
mand of Sir Edward Lugard and other able 
officers. The instructions given bv 'he com¬ 
mander-! n-cdiief for this enterprise were minute 
and complete,* and were carried out to the letter. 
The in hm try marched forward from their camp 
behind the Dil Koosha, their bayonets glittering 
in the sun ; and it was remarked that the sight 
of these terrible bayonets appeared to throw the 
enemy into more trepidation than all the guns 
and howitzers, mortars and rockets. A bayonet- 
charge by tho British was more than any of the 
‘ Pandies ’ could bear. Silently and swiftly the 
Highlanders and Punjaubees marched on ihc 
former towards tho Martiniere, and the latter 
towards the trenches that flanked that building; 
while tlic other regiments of Lugard\s column 
followed closely in tho rear. Distracted by 
Outram’s enfilade fire from the other side of the 
river, and by Lugard’s advance in front, tlio 
enemy made but a feeble resistance. The 421 
Highlanders and the Punjaubee infautry climbed 
up the intrencliment abutting on the river, ami 
rushed along tho whole line of works, till they 
got to the neighbourhood of Banks’s hou i :. Mean¬ 
while, another body of infantry advanced to the 
Marliuicre, aud captured the building and the 
whole of the enclosure surrounding it. All this 
was done w r itli very little bloodshed on either 
side; for Lugard’s men, in obedience to orders, 
did not lire; while the enemy escaped from ihc 
walls and trenches without maintaining a hand- 
to-hand contest. This abandonment of lie dt fence- 
works would not have taken place so speedily had 
not Outram’s flanking fire enfiladed tho whole 
line; but tho insurgent artillerymen found ii 
impossible to w ithstand tho ordeal to which they 
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JpsX < xposed. Sir Colin’s plan had been so 
ly made, and so admirably carried out, 
that this capture of tho enemy’s exterior line of 
defence was effected almost without loss. 

On the 10th, while Outram was engaged in 
strengthening the position which he had taken 
up, he sent Hope Grant-with the cavalry of the 
division to patrol over the whole of the country 
between the left bank of the- Goomtee and the old 
cantonment. This was done with the view of 
preventing any surprise by the approach of bodies 
of tho rebels in that quarter. An extensive system 
of patrolling or reconnaissance had formed from 
the dr. t a part of Sir Colin’s plan for the tactics of 
the siege. Outram on this day brought his heavy 
guns into a position to rake the enemy’s lines, 
to annoy the Kaiser Bagh with a vertical and 
direc 4 - fire, to attack the suburbs in the vicinity of 
tho iron and stone bridges, and to command 
the iron bridge from the left bank; all of which 
operations he carried out with great success. The 
enemy, however, still held tho right end of the 
iron bridge so pertinaciously, that it was not until 
after a very heavy cannonading that the conquest 
■.v..ib c'loctod. 

On tho city side of the river, on this day, the 
operations consisted mainly in securing tho con 
quest s effected on the 9th. At a very early hour 
in the morning, while yet dusk, the rebel B6pojS 
advanced in great strength to reoccupy the defence- 
line of the canal, apparently not knowing that tho 
Highlanders and Punjaubecs had maintained that 
position during the night; they were speedily 
undeceived. by a volley of musketry which put 
ihcm to flight. At sunrise a disposition of troops 
and heavy guns was made by Lugard for an attack 
on Banks’s house ; and this house, captured about 
noon, was at onco secured as a strong military 
post. 

Thus did this remarkable siege go on day after 
day. Nothing was hurried, nothing unforeseen. 
-\1J tuo movements were made as if tho city and 
i nr. irons formed avast cuess board on which 
ill'' commander-in-chief could sec tlic position of 
all the pi.‘.<:c3 aud pawns. Nay, so fully had lie 
studied the matter, that ho had some such com¬ 
mend over the ground as is maintained by a chess* 
l < yer who conducts and wins a game without 
seeing t he board. Every for o, every movement, 
was in ado conducive to one common end—the 
eo7. pi< r «rf the uty without the lo.*s of much 
Brick h blood, and without leaving any lurking- 
1 i icc in tho hands of the enmny. 

T)u conquest and iVlifying of BuukVrt house 
cuimlcd iSir Colin to commence the second part 
of his o)) rations, Having captured the enemy’s 
ejCermr lire of dcleiu o, ho had now to attack the 
or middle line, which (as haj been already 
i) began at the river-side near tho Motco 
l. lie Vt. .>;-hoi’se, ; -d the Lmaubtii ia. The 
hi* formed was to use t lie great block of houses 
u>m paluet ,j extruding from Banks’s hou.e to the 
U,.gi, RI1 approach, instead of lapping up 





towards the second line of works. ‘ The operation,’ 
as he said in his dispatch, ‘ had now bccorao one 
of an engineering character ; and the most earnest 
endeavours were made to save the infantry from 
being hazarded before due preparation had been 
made.’ The chief engineer. Brigadier Napier, placed 
his batteries in such positions as to shell and breach 
a large block of the palaces known as the Begum 
Kothee. This bombardment, on the 11th, was 
long and severe; for the front of tho palaces was 
screened by outhouses, earthworks, and parapets, 
which required to be w r cll battered before the 
infantry could make the assault. The 8-incli guns 
of tho naval brigade were the chief instruments in 
this formidable cannonade. At length, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, Napier announced that 
the breaches were practicable, and Lugard at once 
made arrangements for storming the Begum Kothee. 
He had with him the 93d Highlanders, the 4th Ptm- 
jaub Rifles, and 1000 Goorkhas, and w r as aided in 
the assault by Adrian Hope. His troops speedily 
secured the whole block of buildings, and inflicted a 
very heavy loss on tho enemy. The attack was ouc 
of a desperate character, and was characterised by 
Sir Colin as 1 the sternest struggle which occurred 
during tho siege.’ From that point Napier pushed 
his engineering approaches with great judgment 
through the enclosures, by the aid of the sappers 
aud the heavy guns; the troops immediately 
occupying the ground as he advanced, and the 
mortars being moved from ono position to another 
a* the ground was won on which they could be 
placed. Outram was not idle during these opera¬ 
tions. lie obtained possession of the iron bridge 
leading over the river from the cantonment to the 
city, and swept away the enemy from every part 
of tho left bank of the river between that bridge 
and the Padishah Bagh; thus leaving him in°a 
position to enfilade the central and inner lines 
of defence established by the enemy among the 
palacqs. 

It was while these serious and important opera¬ 
tions wore in program, on the 11th of March, that 
tho commander-in-ehief was called upon to attend 
to a ceremonial affair, from which be would doubt¬ 
less have willingly been spared. The preceding 
chapters have shewn how Jung Bahadoor, descend • 
in;' from the Nepauloso mountains with an army 
of 9000 Goorkhas. rendered a luilc service in the 
Goruckpore and Jounpoor districts, and then ad¬ 
vanced iuto Oudo to assist in tire operations against 
Lucknow. 11 is movements had been dilator;* raid 
Sir Colin was forced to arrange all the defaila of 
tho siege as if no reliance could be pi.iced in tip', 
ally. At length, however, cn the afternoon of the 
till], Ju ^ Buhadoor appeared at the l)il hoo.dia; 
li« and Sir Colin met for tho ilr.it lime. Tho 
mooting va'< a cui iouB one. Tho Ncpnul clu* .iiu, 
thoroughly in ever;filing, prepared fur 

tho interview us one on ivhirii lie might JnVi«i» 
all his splendour nf gold, taby, pearl:., hi; 1 dia¬ 
monds; ib«* old : 

hand plain boy cud iUo wual plain no-, o' a 
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/nil that concerned personal indulgences,* 
what tried even by the necessity for his 
full regimentals and decorative appendages. A 
continuous battle was going on, in which he 
thought of his soldiers* lives, and of the tactics 
necessary to insure a victory ; at such a time, and 
in such a climate, he would gladly have dispensed 
with the scarlet and the feathers of his rank, and 
of the oriental compliments in which truth takes 
little part. A tasteful canopy was prepared 
in front of Sir Colin’s mess-tent; and here were 
assembled the commandcr-in-cliicf, Archdalc Wil¬ 
son, Hope Grant, a glittering group of staff-officers 
and aids-de-camp, a Highland guard of honour, an 
escort of Lancers, bands, pipers, drums, flags, and 
all the paraphernalia for a military show. Sir 
Colin was punctual; Jung Baliadoor was not. Sir 
Colin, his thoughts all the while directed towards 
Lugard’s operations at the Begum Kotliee, felt 
the approaching ceremony, and the delay in 
beginning it, as a sore interruption. At length 
the Nepaulese chieftain appeared. Jung Balia- 
door had, as Nepaulese ambassador, made himself 
famous in London a few years before, by his 
gorgeous dress and lavish expenditure; and he 
now appeared in fully as great splendour. The 
presentation.-, the greetings, the compliment.", the 
speeches, were all of the wonted kind; but when 
' pi ! ’ope Johnstone, as one of the officers of 
the chief of the staff, entered to announce that 4 the 
Begum Kothcc is taken,’ Sir Colin broko through 
all ceremony, expressed a soldier’s pica* ureal the 
news, and brought tho interview to a termination. 
Jung Bahadoor returned to his own camp: and 
the commander-in-chief instantly resumed his 
ordinary mi lit nrv du ties. Sir Colin was evidently 
somewhat puzzled to kto* how best to employ 
his \guc; although his courtesy 

would not allow him to nliow if.. The Gcnrkhos 
moved close to the cnnnl cm tin 13!h; mid on the 
following day Sir Colin requested Jung Buliadoor 
to cross tho canal, and attack Ihe suburbs to the 
loft of Banks's house. As he was obliged, just 
at that; critical time, to ma SB all the available 
f treugth of hi- British troops in the double attack 
along the banks of the Goomtcc, the commandei*- 
in-eliicf had few to spare for his left wing; and he 
speaks of tho troops of the Nepaulese leader as 
being * most advantageously employed for several 
days,* in thus covering his lefr. 

Wc return to tho siege operations, f^o great had 
been the progress made on the 11th, that the 
(!■ relop meet of ihe commondcr-in-ohieFs stra¬ 
tegy became every hour more and moro < kar. 


* When Sir Colin started from Bun M re to the till K 
tho \1 of March. Mr Tlut^cU s: ?:< of his povnunal Appear*i 
wc.\r< a icn-lcczble air which, bespeaks comlUn oc urd r 
And ulvc:' iho notion of hard work an,| .-uc ■ tbl 

him is for service, even down to the k<■ on ■ !..■ d -nbr* .n a 
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Outram’s heavy fire with guns and mortars pr{ 
great effect on tho Kaiser Bagh ; while the Begum 
Kotliee became a post from which an attack Could 
he made on the Emanbtura, a large building 
situated between the Begum Kotliee and the 
Kaiser Bagh.* The Begum Kotliee palace, when 
visited by the officers of the staff on llic morning 
of the 12th, astonished them by the strength which 
the enemy had given to it. Tho walls wore so 
loopholed for musketry, the bastions and cannon 
were so numerous, the ditch around it was fo 
deep, and the earthen rampart so high, that all 
marvelled how it came to be so easily captured on 
the preceding day. The enemy might have held 
it against double of Lugard’s force, had they not 
becu paralysed by the bayonet. It was a strange 
sight, on the following morning, to soc Highlanders 
and Funjaubccs roaming about gofgeftus saloons 
and zenanas, still containing many articles of dress 
aud personal ornaments which the ladies of the 
palace had not had time to can 
■Whither the inmates had fled, the conquerors at 
that time did not know, and in all probability did 
not care. It was a strange and unnatural sight; 
splendour, aud blood appeared to have struggled 
for mastery in the various courts and rooms of the 
palace, many contests having taken place with 
small numbers of the enemy.t From this building, 
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yfeaid, Sir Colin determined that progress 
made towards the Emanbarra, not by 
open assault, but by sapping through a mass of 
intermediate buildings. 

The 12th was the dey when the sapping com¬ 
menced ; but so many and so intricate were 
the buildings, that three days were occupied in 
tills scries of operations ; seeing that it was neces¬ 
sary to destroy or at least to render innoxious such 
houses as might have concealed large bodies of 
the enemy. Lugard’s troops having been hotly 
engaged on the 11th, they were now relieved by 


others under Franks. Tho work was of formidable 
character ; for the flat roofs of many of the houses 
were covered with two or three feet of earth, baked 
in the sun, and loopliolcd for musketry. Every 
such house had to be v r el! scrutinised, before a 
further advance was made. The sappers made 
passages, either actually underground, or through 
the lower portions of the avails and enclosures 
surrounding the buildings. On the 13th these 
approaches were so far completed that a large 
number of guns and mortars could be brought 
forward, and placed in position for bombarding 



Gateway of the Emanbarra at Luclincnv. 


the Emanbarra. On this day, too, Jung Bahadoor's ! 
troops took possession of a mass of suburban houses 
routhward of the city, between Sir Colin's camp 
: u l tho Alum Bagh ; aficr which the commander- 
in chief paid a return visit to tho Nepaulcsc chief- j 
t un, who strove to display still more magnificence I 
tiurn at the former interview. 

The Utli of March was one of the busy days 
♦ of tho hie .e The .cap was carried on so success- | 
j nils that ihe Einunbarra, could be bomba 1 ded by 
' hoavj yens and mortars, and then taken. Directly 
•ins was done, Brasyer’s Sikhs, pressing forward 
; maun of I lie fleeing enemy, entered the Kaiser 


i , vft) from place to plnco with dlAlctiUy. Tiu> oamp* 
tMii. More. **« v, l.it’ 11 v .• In Meeting and currying away such 

‘U-•».- ir»i tit. a- fancy— uhawln, retail t cushion*, timbrel- 
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Bagh— the third or inner line of defence having 
been turned without a single gun being fired from 
it. Supports were quickly thrown in, and tho 
British troops found themselves speedily in a part 
of the city already well known to Campbell and 
Oulrara during their operations of November— 
surrounded by the Mess-house, the Tareo Kotbce, 
the Moicc Id chal, and tho Chuttur Muuzil. All 
these buildings wero near them, and all were 
occupied by them before night closed in. As fast 
os tho infantry seized these several positions, so 
did tho engineers proceed to secure tho outposts 
towards the south and wcr.i. A : in many oilier 
cases when it was tho lot of the English in India 
to fight their greatest battles, or bear thoir greatest | 
sufferings, on fcindnys; v ’ on ’ Sunday that i 
l !:•••• v 1 ms v o] ra ' • • ol the 1-lth ’ ok j ace. I ho 
front wuiis of tie Kaiw Bagh and the Motco 
> I clmt were lnU naively mined; insomuch that 
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artillery had effected its dread work, the 
antry could approach much more safely than 
if exposed to tho sight of sharp-shooters and 
matchlockmcn. It is true that neither English 
nor Highlanders, neither Sikhs nor Goorkhas, 
would have hesitated to rush forward and storm 
these buildings without a sap; but as Sir Colin was 
well supplied with heavy guns, he acted steadily 
on the plan of cmploj’ing them as much as possible 
before sending on bis men—feeling that the loss 
of men would be more difficult to replace than 
that of guns and missiles, at such a time and in 
such a country. In his dispatch relating to the 
operations of the 14th of March, he said : ‘ Tho 
day was one of continued exertion ; and every one 
felt that, although much remained to be done 
before tho final expulsion of the rebels, the most 
difficult part of the undertaking had been over¬ 
come. This is not the place for a description of 
the various buildings sapped into or stormed. 
Suffice it to say that they formed a range of 
massive palaces and walled courts of vast extent, 
equalled perhaps, but not surpassed, in any capital 
of Europe. Every outlet had been covered by a 
work, and on every side were prepared barricades 
and looplioled parapets. Tho extraordinary indus¬ 
try evinced by the enemy in this respect has been 
really unexampled. Hence the absolute necessity 
for holdiug the troops in hand, till at each succes¬ 
sive move forward the engineers reported to me 
that all which could be effected by artillery and 
the sappers had been done, before the troops were 
letl to the assault.’ 

A. little must hero be said concerning the share 
which Sir .lames Outram had in the operations of 
the 12th and two following days. All his tactics, 
on the left bank of the river, were especially- 
intended to support tho.-e of tho commander in- 
ebief on the right bank. On the 12th his heavy- 
guns, at and near the Padishah Bagh, poured 
forth a torrent of shot, to dislodge the enemy from 
certain positions near tho city. Ilis head-quarters 
were established under a small tope of trees near 
a ruined mosque; and he, as well as Lugard and 
Walpole, lived as simply as possible under tents. 
Tho Padishah Bagh itself—a suburban palace with 
beautiful saloons, halls, terraces, orange-groves and 
fountains—was held by II.M. 23d. The left bank 
of the river being occupied as far up as the iron 
suspension bridge, Outram planted two or three 
guns to guard that position from any hostile attack 
from the north; while two or three regiments of 
his own infantry, in convenient spots near the 
bridge, kept up a musketry tire against such of 
the em my as were visible and within reach on the 
opposite or city side of the river, this musk dry- 
tb e was continued all day on the 13 th, while tho 
batteries of heavy guns were being brought further 
and further into position On iuc I4tli, the same 
operations were continued ) but the conquest ot 
1!i<j Kaiser Bagh was so sudden and unexpected on 
this day, that the proceedings on the left haul of 
tho liver were relatively unimportant 


When the morning of the loth arrived, Sir 
Colin Campbell felt that he might call Lucknow 
his own ; for although much remained to bo done, 
the conquests achieved were vast aud important. 
The Mahomed Bagh, the Dil Koofcha, tho 
Martiniere, the Secunder Bagh, the Emanbarra, 
the Mess-house, the Shah Munzil, the Motec Mohal, 
the Begum Kothee, and the Kaiser Bagh, were 
all in his hands— constituting by far the strongest 
and most important of the palatial buildings along 
tho banks of tho river. Moreover, tho natives 
were evidently dismayed; vast numbers were 
leaving the city on the Roliilctind side: and spj s 
brought 1 information that the rebel lead rs 
encountered much difficulty in keeping the sepoys 
steadily at the defence-works. The progress made 
by the British had surprised and alarmed the 
insurgents, and tended to paralyse their exertions. 
Some of the British officers had entertained a 
belief that the Kaiser Bagh was the key to the 
enemy’s position, whereas others had loo !le ' 
to the Begum Kothee. The latter proved to be 
right. The enemy had greatly relied on the last- 
named building; insomuch that, when it was 
captured, they rushed in wild confusion to the 
Kaiser Bagh, intent rather upon flight than upon 
a stubborn resistance. The garrison of the Kaiser 
Bagh, disconcerted by this irrupti m of their 
brother insurgents, were rendered almost unable, 
even if willing, to make a manful resistance The 
British were almost as much sui 
speedy capture of the Kaiser Bagh, as the <. nemy" 
were by the loss of the Begum Kothee. When the 
great palace changed hands, tho smoke and blood 
and erics of war were strangely ixunrlod with the 
magnificence of kiosks, mosques, corridors, courts, 
gardens, terraces, saloons, mirrors, gilding, chande¬ 
liers, tapestry, statues, pictures; aud . ;iy arnmin:. 
iu this strange jumble of oriental and European 
'.qilciidour. 

A soldier loses all his heroism when the hour 
for prize and plunder arrives. Those, whether 
officers or spectators, who have described the scene 
which was presented when these Lucknow palaces 
were conquered, toll plainly of a period of wild 
licence and absorbing greed. On tho one hand 
there were palaces containing vaa stores ul 
oriental and European luxuries; on the other, 
there were blinds of armed men, bravo ami fiiihful 
but at tbo same timo poor and unlcMnvd. who 
suddenly found themselves masters of all tliobo 
splendours, with very little cheek or supervision 
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In lion, muskets, matchlocks, swords, pistols, 
eh u pa i lies, and other evidences of precipitate flight 
—-vhen this had all occurred, then did the love of 
plunder seize hold of the men The Kaiser Bagh 
had hueu so quickly conquered, that the subaltern 
ofliccv had noc yet received instructions liow to 
control the movements of the troops in this 
matter. Sikhs, Highlanders, English, were soon 
Lufcily engaged. In one splendid saloon might 
bo seen a party of Sikhs melting down gold and 
silver lace for the sake of the precious metals; 
in mother, a quantity of shawls, lace, pearls, 
and embroidery of.-gold and silver, was being 
divided equally among a group of soldiers. In 
a sort of treasure-room, apparently belonging to 
so oi: high personage, a few men of two British 
regiments found caskets and boxes containing 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, pearls, opals, and 
other gems, made into necklaces, bracelets, ear¬ 
ring, girdles, wc. ; together with gold-mounted 
pistols, jcwel-hilted swords, saddle-cloths covered 
with gold and pearls, gold-handled riding-canes, 
jewelled cup~ of agate and jade, japanned boxes 
filled with crystal and jade vessels. And, as it 
appeared that every one felt, himself permitted or 
nt le t: t enabled to retain whatever he could 
capture, the camp-followers rushed in and seized 
all tint tne soldiers had left. Coolies, syces, khit- 
iiuitg’is, dooly*bearers, and grass-cutters, were 
*ecn running hither and thither, laden with costly 
clothing, swords, firelocks, brass pots, and other 
articles larger in bulk than the actual soldiers 
could readily have disposed of. It v/ns a saturnalia, 
uuri'jg .vi i :b ifc is believed that some of the troops 
appropriated enough treasure, if converted into its 
value in money, to render them independent of 
labour Ibr the rest of .their lives. But each man 
kept, in whole or in part, his own secret. 

L< t us on from this extraordinary scene. The 
chiefly employed in securing what had 
n ed, removing powder, destroying mines, 
l mortal's for the further bombardment 
pit ion 4 still held by the cnomy, on the 
i of the Goomtec, and in the heart of the 
the infantry and artillery conld fulfil 
, without the aid of horse, two bodic. 
under Walpole and lIoi>c Grtint, were 
o prevent, it* possible, the escape of the 
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for Sir Colin to bo enabled to put in operation 
certain manoeuvres on the other side of tho city. 
Be this as it may, large numbers of rebel sepoys, 
and a still larger of the regular inhabitants of the 
city escaped during the 14th and 15th, mostly 
over the stone bridge—as if hopeful of safety in 
Roliilcund and Upper Oude. 

On the 16th Sir James Outram, after ten days 
of active operation on the left bank of the Goomtce, 
crossed over by a bridge of casks opposite the 
Secunder Bagh; and he then advanced through 
the Chuttur Munzil towards the Residency. To 
lessen the chanto of the enemy’s retreat as much 
as possible, he marched right through the city, not 
only to the iron bridge near the Residency,' but to 
the stone bridge near the Muchee Bhowan. All 
this was an enterprise of remarkable boldness, for 
the buildings to be successively conquered and 
entered wero very numerous. Outram shifted his 
own head-quarters to Banks’s house, on the city 
side of the river ; and it was hero that he received 
a letter from the Begum, or mother of the young 
boy-king, containing some sort of proposition for 
compromise or ccs: ation of hostilities. Whatever 
it may have been, no successful result attended 
this missive: the progress and conquest went on 
before. Ilia troops, as they advanced to the 
Chuttur Munzil, the Tyne Bagh, tho Furccd 
Buksli, and the Tavee Kothec, found all these build¬ 
ings abandoned by the enemy—who had been too 
much dnmayed by the operations of the IGth 
make a bold stand. At length ho approached the 
Residcnoy, the enclosed spot whose name will ever 
bo imperishably associated with [nglis’s defence of 
tho British garrison, and in which'Outram himself 
had passed many anxious weeks between Septem¬ 
ber and November. Hardly a building remained 
standing within the enclosure; all had been 
riddled and shattered during the long period from 
July to November, and most of them subsequently 
destroyed by tho enemy. Up to this time Outram’s 
march of the' 16th through the city had been 
almost unopposed; but ho now ascertained that 
the houses and palaces between the iron and 
stone budges were occupied by the enemy in ct n- 
f | siderable force. Hard fighting at once commenced 
hero, in which the 20th, 23d, and 79th regiments 
were actively engaged. They advanced at a rapid 
puco from the Residency towards the iron bridge. 
A 9 pounder, planted to command a load by 
tho way, fired grarpo into thorn : hut it 
speedily captured. Bv that time tho largo 
were brought into position, to play upon tho i 
bridge, 1 ho Kmanbarra of Azof-u-Dowlah, 
ictnres northwcft of tho iron 1 nidge* 
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_g^poys resolved to make a stand at the 

Moosa Bagh, a building at the extreme limits of 
the city in this direction; but the day was too far 
advanced to attack them at that spot; and the 
troops wero glad to rest for tho night in the 
splendid saloons and courts of tho Emanbarra—one 
of the grandest among tho many grand structures 
in Lucknow. 

While Outram was engaged in these operations 
on the IGth, obtaining a mastery along almost the 
whole right bank of the river, tho enemy very 
unexpectedly made an attack on the Alum Bagh, 
which was only hold by u small English force 
under Brigadier Franklyn. Sir Cohn Campbell 
immediately requested Jung Bahadoor to advance 
to his left up the canal, and take in reverse the 
post from which the enemy was making the 
attack. The Nepaulese chieftain performed this 
service successfully, capturiug the post and the 
guns, and expelling the enemy. 

When the morning of the 17th arrived, the 
commander-in-chicf found himself so undoubtedly 
the master of Lucknow, that he was enabled to 
dispense with the services of some of his gallant 
artillery officers, whose aid was much wanted at 
Fulteghur and elsewhere. Still, though the great 
conquest was mainly effected, tho minor detail? 
had yet to be filled up. There were isolated 
buildings in which small knots of the enemy had 
fortified themselves ; those it would bo necessary 
to capture. It was also very desirable to check 
the camp-followers in their manifest tendency for 
plundering the shops and private houses of the 
city. Sir Colin did not wish the townsmen to 
regard him as an enemy ; he encouraged them, 
so far as they had not been in complicity witli 
the rebels, to return to their home3 and occupa¬ 
tions; and it was very essential that those homes 
should, in the meantime, be spaicd from reckless 
ig t iu some of tho pickets of soldiers 

wac placed, to compel the camp-followers to 
dhgorge the plunder which they had appropriated; 
and thus was collected a strange medley of 
trinkets and utensils, which tho temporary holders 
rr ave up with sore unwillingness. Here and there, 
where a soldier had a little leisure and oppor¬ 
tunity, he would hold a kind of mock-auction, 
at Which not only camp-followers but officers 
would buy treasures foi a mere trifle; but those 
in. lances were few, lor there fig not much read) 
cash ntnong the conquerors. Sir Colin found it 
necessary to i.s.uic an order concerning tho plun¬ 
dering . h .n.* outram .ml Tung Bahadoor 
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took part in a series of operations, on tho 17th, 
intended to obtain control over the northwest 
section of the city. The one act- forth from the 
river, the other from the vicinity of tho Alum 
Bagh ; and during the day they clea. cd out man \ 
nests of rebels There was also an action on tho 
margin of the city, iu which the enemy mftuaged 
to bring together a considerable forco of horse, 
foot, and artillery; their guns wore captured, 
however, and themselves put to flight. 

Sir Colin, responsible for many places besides 
Lucknow, and for many troops besides those 
under his immediate command, now made d 
changes in tho duties of his officers. Major 
(now Lieutenant-colonel) Vincent Eyro and Major 
(now also Lieutenant-colonel) Turner, two of the 
most distinguished artillery officers, A a <] for 
Fulteghur and Idrapore; and Franklyn went to 
Cawnpore. Inglis succeeded Franklyn at the 
Alum Bagh. Sir Archdale V’ilson and Brigadier 
Russell took their departure on sick-leave. 

A considerable force of the enemy still lingered 
around the Alum Bagh, irresolute as to any 
actual attacks, but loath to quit the neighbourhood 
until the last ray of hope was extinguished. 'With 
these rebels Jung Bahadoor had many mart 
contests. lie had been instructed by Sir Colin 
to obtain secure possession of the suburbs of tho 
city near tho Char Bagh—tho bridge that carried 
the Cawnpore road over the canal. 

It was on this day, the 17tb, and partly in 
consequence of the success attending the oj unions 
of the Goorklias, that two English ladies, Mrs On 
and Miss Jack c on, wore delivered from the n.iud* 
of enemies who had long held them in bondage. 
It will be remembered that on tho night of tho 
iiikl of November,* tho insurgents iu Lucknow, 
enraged at Ihe safe evacuation of the JurMoney 
by the Brii: Ii, put to ticath certain Ei’.li h 
prisoners who Lad long been in eon fine men l iu 
the Kaiser Bagh. Among them wore Mi Orr 
and Sir Mouutstuart Jackson. So fur a- mn 
authentic news could bo obtained, it appeared that 
Mrs On* and MFs Jackson had been spared , 
partly, as some said, through the intervention of 
the Begum. During tho subsequent period of 
nearly four months, the fato of tlio-e unhuppv 
ladies remained unknown to their Bn i*h friend.:. 
On the day in question, however (tho I7fli of 
March), Captain M'Neil and Lieutenant B. glo, 
both attached to tho Goofkbn force, while r- pk i 
f the deserted street*: in the uubutb, 
od bv a native who iwkod iheir pio- 
\{[< homo and property. 1 he man 
urohnsc his protection by a revelation 
o rtain En di li i ulier, w ho, h \ dr'clinad, 
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^^SPlfc<X'nfinenient in a place known to him. 

immediately another native brought a 
note from Mr Orr and Miss Jackson, begging 
earnestly for succour. M'Neil and Bogle instantly 
obtained a guard of fifty Goorkhas, and, guided 
by the natives, went on their errand of mercy. 
After walking through half a mile of narrow 
streets, doubtful of an ambush at every turning, 
they came to a house occupied by one Mecr 
Wajeed Ali, who held, or had held, some office 
under the court. After a little parleying, M £ Keil 
and Boglo were led to an obscure apartment, 
where were seated two ladies in oriental costume. 
These were the prisoners, who had so long been 
excluded from every one of their own country, 
and who were overwhelmed with tearful joy at 
this happy deliverance. It was not clearly known 
whether this Meer Wajeed Ali was endeavouring 
to buy off safety for himself by betraying a trust 
imposed in him; but the two English officers 
deemed it best to lose no time in securing their 
countrywomen’s safety, whether he were a double- 
dealer or not ; they procured a palanquin, put 
the ladies into it, and marched off with their 
living treasure—proud enough with their after¬ 
noon’s work. When these poor ladies came to 
tell their sad tale of woe, with countenances on 
which marl’s of deep suffering were expressed, it 
bee,une known that, though not exposed to any 
actual barbarities or atrocities, like so many of 
their countrywomen in other parts of India, their 
Jives had been made very miserable by the 
unfeeling conduct of their jailers, who were per¬ 
muted to use gross and insulting language in their 
presence, and to harrow them with recitals of 
what Europeans were and had been suffering. 
They bad had food in moderate sufficiency, but of 
other sources of solace they were almost wholly 
bereft. It was fully believed that they would not 
have been restored alive, had the jailer obeyed 
the orders issued to him by the Moulvie. 

After a day of comparative repose on the 18th, a 
combined movement against the Moosa Bagh was 
organised on the 19th. This was the last position 
held by the enemy on tho line of the Goomtce, 
Komowliat beyond the extreme northwest limit of 
the city. Outram moved forward directly against 
thu place; flopc Grant cannonaded it from the 
h ,r t brink; while William Campbell, approaching 
on the remote side from the Alum Bagh, prevented 
retreat in tlint direction. Borne said the Begum 
was there*, some tho Moulvio or fanatic chieftain ; 
but on this point nothing was known. Ail that 
wr<’ < i -hi was that several thousand insurgonts, 
driven l-mu oilier place?. had congregated within 
tii< i hiding, and courts of the Moosa Bagh. 
Oulrani'a troops started from tho Emanbnrra on 
th's expedition early in the morning; he him- 
joined them fv< m Banks’s house, while Bir 
twhn rude c i tu ;o in person how the work was 
}'• 'h*l. op pi,.-he the Mo oca Bagh, which was a 
structm.„ :-urrounded by an enclosed court, 
t' u? ttwi'lcnco of Jli Nuekce Kuan, vizier or 


prime-minister to the deposed King of Oudcg- 
in other parts of the vicinity were numerous man¬ 
sions and mosques. If the rebels had held well 
together, they might have made a stout resistance 
here, for the buildings contained many elements 
of strength ; but discord reigned ; the Begum 
reproached the tlialookdars, the thalookdars the 
sepoys; while the Moulvie was suspected of an 
intention to set up as King of Oude on his own 
account. Out-ram’s column was to make the direct 
attack; Hope Grant’s cavalry and horse-artillery 
were to command certain roads of approach and 
exit on the river-side; while William Campbell’s 
cavalry, aided by two or three infantry regiments, 
were to command the opposite side. The contest 
can hardly be called a battle or a siege; for as 
soon as the rebels clearly ascertained that the 
British were approaching, they abandoned court 
after court, house after house, and escaped towards 
the northwest, by the only avenue available. 
Although they did not fight, they escaped more 
successfully than Sir Colin had wished or intended. 
Whether the three movements were not timed in 
unison, or whether collateral objects engaged the 
attention of Brigadier Campbell, certain it is that 
few of the enemy were killed, and that many 
thousands safely marched or ran out. The open 
country, covered with enclosures and corn-fields, 
enabled the sepoys better to escape than tho 
British to pursue them. A regiment of Sikhs 
was sent to occupy the Moosa Bagh; and now 
was Lucknow still more fully tlmn before in the 
hands of the commander-in-chief. 

On the 20th, further measures were taken, by 
proclamation and otherwise, to induce the peaceful 
portion of the inhabitants to return to their homos 
This was desirable in every sense. Until the 
ordinary relations of society wore rc-introduced, 
anything like civil government was simply impos¬ 
sible ; while, so long as the houses, deserted by 
their proper inhabitants, served as hiding-places 
for fanatics and budmashes, the streets were never 
for an instant safe. Many officers and soldiers 
were shot by concealed antagonists, long after the 
great buildings of the city had been conquered. 
Moreover, the Sikhs and Goorkhas were becoming 
very unruly. Tho plunder had acted upon them 
as an intoxicating indulgence, shaking tho steady 
obedience which they were wont to exhibit when 
actively * ngaged against the enemy. Even at a 
time when Sir Colin was planning which of liu 
generals he could spare, for service elsewhere or fur 
sick-leave, and which regiments should form new 
columns for active service in other districts—evt n 
at such a timo it was discovered that bodies of the 
onemy were lurkiug in houses near Outrank hr i I 
(pirn tors, bent upon mischief or revenge and the; • 
was much musketrv-fire necessary 1 -h ,rP 1 H* y ouuld 
be dislodged. The * sick-leave; just adverted to, 
was becoming larg. lv applied Tor. Many officer*, 
% to be untouched by any 
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and mind by laborious duties, and needed 

The Moulvie, who had held great power within 
Lucknow, and whose influence was even now not 
extinguished, commanded a stronghold in the very 
heart of the city. Sir Edward Lugard was 
requested to dislodge him on the 21st. This he 
did after a sharp contest; and Brigadier AY. 
Campbell, with his cavalry, placed himself in 
such a position, that ho was enabled to attack the 
enemy who were put to flight by Lugard, and to 
inflict heavy loss on them during a pursuit of six 
miles. The conquest of the Moulvie’s stronghold 
had this useful effect among others; that it enabled 
Sir Colin to expedite the arrangements for the 


return of such of the inhabitants as were not too 
deeply steeped in rebellion to render return expe¬ 
dient. Among those who fell on this occasion, on 
the side of the euemy, was Shirreff-u-Dowlah, the 
chief-minister of the rebel hoy-king, or rather of 
his mother the Begum ; this man had been in 
collision with the Moulvie, each envious of the 
other’s authority; and there were those who 
thought it was by a treacherous blow that he 
now fell. Even in this, the last contest within 
the city, the sappers had to be employed ; for tho 
Moulvie had so intrenched himself, with many 
hundred followers, that lie could not be dislodged 
by the force at first sent against him; the 
engineers were forced to sap under and through 



some surrounding buildings, before tho infantry 
could obtain command of that in which tho 
Moulvie was lodged. 

This was the last day of those complicated scenes 
of tactics and fighting which formed collectively 
tho siege of Lucknow, and which had lasted 
from the 2d to the 21st of March. Concerning the 
cavalry expeditions luring the third week of this 
period, it is pretty evident that they had been 
fruitless in great res’dts. Sir Hope Grant had cut 
up a- few hundred fugitive rebels in one spot, and 
intercepted more in another; Brigadier WilLam I 
Campbell had rendered useful scrvL-o both in an I 
beyond the suburbs of the city. but the proofs ! 
were not to he doused that tl o mutinied sepoys j 
anti rebel volunteers had safely escaped from the 
city, not merely by thousand* but by teus of 
thousand?; and that they still retained a sufficiency 
of military organisation to render ibem annoying ■ 


and even formidable. When this news readied 
England, it damped considerably the • W^re 
afforded by tho conquest of Lucknow. The unt’o u 
asked, hut asked without tho probability u i iv<\ i\- 
ing a reply, whether the enemy had iu thb, 
cular foiled a part of the commander-in-oh iof.s 1 
plan ; arid whether the governor-general *] U rcd 
tho opinions of tho commander concerning ih c 
plau of strategy, and tho consequences resulting 
from it i 

The losses offered bv the British army dnr i • 
the operations at Lueknotv, though neemarih 

msideraMo, Wore small in comp, riyon with ttlo.m 
whirl would have l oon borin', it artillery had n .i 
boon s; largely used. *Sir Cohn from tin* first 
determined that shell* and balls should do as much I 
of the dread v ui’k a possible, clearing rv.av <u* ! 
bi eiiehi-.-g the enemy’s defcuee-works Imfo.o 1 i 
rent in hii infantry to clox quarters. Lurin ' 
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operations, which, though not conquests 
in file ordinary sense of the term, had won so much 
fame for Ingiis, Havelock, Neill, Outran*, and 
Campbell; and then after mentioning some of 
the most obvious facts connected with the siege,* 
praised all those whom Sir Colin had pointed out 
as being worthy of praise. Concerning the pro¬ 
clamation which Lord Canning issued, or proposed 
to issue, to the natives of Oudc, it will be 
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convenient to defer notice of it to a future chapt r, 
when attention will he called to the important 
debates in the imperial legislature relating to that 

subject 

Here this chapter may suitably end. It was 
designed as a medium for the remarkable episode 
of the final conquest of Lucknow i:i the month of 
March ; and will be best kept free from all topics 
relating to other parts of India. 


* * Frci; tlio 2 d to tho lGtli of March a series of masterly opera* 
t : ons took place, by which the commander-hi-chief, nobly suj>- 
ported in Ids well-laid plan 3 of attack by the ability and skill of 
the geuorftl officers, and by the indomitable bravery and resolution 
of the officers pnd ru n of nil arms, drove the rebels successively 
from all their strongly fortified posts, till the whole foil into th« 
possession of our troops. That this great success should have been , 


accomplished at so little cost of valuable livos, enhanc 
honour due to the leader who hns achieved it.* Aft. r nundonhig 
the remarkable rvices rendered by Outran) during more t! ..n 
five months in the Itesidency i the Alum llagh, Vi ,out 
Canning could not do other than recognise the crowning • r.ieo 
of that distinguished man, as the second in command un<hr 
Campbell during the great operations of March. 



Lucknow Proclamations ,—When Sir Colin Campbell had 
effectually conquered Lucknow, and had gathered informa¬ 
tion concerning the proceedings of tho rebels since the 
preceding month of November, it was found that no means 
haxl been left untried to madden tho populace into a death- 
struggle with the British. Among other methods, printed 
proclamations were posted up in all the police stations, not 
ouly in Lucknow, but in many other parts of Oude. 

One of these proclamations, addressed to the Mohamme¬ 
dan ran thus : 

‘God says in tlic Koran: 4 Do not f ilter into the friend¬ 
ship of Jews find Chrie I mir friends 

arc of them—that is, the friends of Christiana arc CL ris- 
tiaus, and friends of Jews are Jews. God never si ^ws hia 
way to infidels.’* 

‘By this it is evident that to befriend Christ inns, is 
ii religious. Thoso who are their* friend* oio not Molurn- 
medans; therefore all the Mohammedan fraternity should 
with all their hearts be (loudly cncini*-* to the Christian'*, 
and never l friend .'an iu any way; otherwise, all will 
lot-c their religion, and Ue »mo infidels. 

‘Some people, weak in faith and worldly, think that if 
they offend the Cbrii rian , they will Uil their .ri.ru 

their rule is re-oatabliahnl. b 1 *ay* of thc-e p Tk ; 
“Look in the hearts of these uubeli overs, who are anxious 


> sock tho friendship of C'hri diana through fear of rea iv- 
injury,” to remove their douk. and assuro (Kir 
avering mind. It is al>*> said that “God will shortly give 
s victory, or will do somethin? by which our enemies will 
o ashamed of themselves." The Mussulmans should there¬ 
to always hope, and never believe that the Chrisii'ins will 
e victorious and injure them : but. on the contrary,. hould 
ope to gain tho victory ami destroy all C'lnMinus. 

* if all ih Mokammeduus join and remain firm to tlicir 
lith, they would uo douhi- gain viotory over the Ohristums, 
com o trod aay.-i that the victory is due* to th faithful 
• m Him ; hut if they become cowmdi and infirm to tlicir 
Higum, mid do not taorifieo ih. ii private iuUtra>t for the 
ublio good, tho Eur* i ana will bo victorious, and, Jbnvlug 
lib.' i.od the Mohammedans, they v i ' dism m, hang, shoot, 
low them away, seize upon thrir w an and children, 
race, dishonour, and christianise them, dig yp their houses 
nd cant off their property; they w li aHo burn leligious 
nd Siu red books, destroy the musjids, and nMa«*o the mime 

f Limn from tho. w?rld. inn 

‘If the Mohammedans have a»y tm*y should all 

oin and prepare themselves to kill L Ui luI ' u 1 M J 

• i* 1 , ^ „ i. 4 *,a f.uitrorv: tircy should 

amning any ono who soys to me •- “y . . 

Iso know that no one dies before his nine. >* n ' . u 1 

imo coiiuy:, i: obing can save them. T hone'll i. “ cn flt - 










carried off by cholera and other pestilence; hut it is not 
known whether they die in their senses, and be faithful to 
their own religion. 

‘To 1)0 killed in a war against Christians is a proof 
of obtaining martyrdom. All good Mohammedans pray 
for such a death; therefore, every one should sacrifice his J 
life for i;ncli a reward. Every one is t* clic a-^urcdly, ..nd 
tho.-. Mohammedans who would spare them _Ivc- nw will 
bo sorry on their death for their neglect., 

‘As it is the duty of all men nnd women to oppose, kill 
and cupel tho Europeans for deeds committed by Groin nr 
Delhi, Jhujur, Rowaree, and the Doab, all tho Mohamm. bin ! 
should discharge their duty with a -willing heart; if they 
neglect, and the Europeans overpower them, they will I-. 
disarmed, hung, and treated like tlic inhabitants of oilier 
unfortunate countries, and will have nothing but regret, nnd 
sorrow lor their lot. Wherofoio this notice is given to warn 
the public.* 

Another proclamation, addressed principally u 
and Hindoo > in < *n< ral, but to Molir.uuin.Hhum nho, w . 
couched iu the following terms * 

‘All the Hindoo* nod Mohammedan* kuuw that univ 
lottos <6nr Oilugs most: 1, his religion and oui»te; 2, his 
honour; B, bU own and his kinsmen's lives; 1, his pro- 
I t] All these four Rre \ ed under native 

rulers; uo ono intoifana with any one’s religion; ^v-.iy 
one enj )i» his rwpcctability according to Ida caste and 
wealth. All the respectable people—Hjjvn.l, Shaikh, Moral, 
and Taian, among Mohammedan-:, and Brahmin:!, Cii:\ - 
By , and Kacths, among the Hindoos -are respect* 1 . * 
ing to their castes. No Lw-eosie people liiu- ehmnai •, 
dbanook, and pu- cos ao Ik? eqn .1 to and a-Mm* them 
disrespectfully. No one’s life or yioperty is tuk» u unlesn 
for L-otoo hginous crime. 

* The British are ii'iite again t tl.o : lour things—th y 
want to spoil every ono’s ca-to, and v h both tlu M .hom- 
mc.u.ns and Hindoos 1o become nirl«ti.mv. Thou^ruVs 
have luruod rou(SgaJo.s ami man) >ili beoomc so yot; knh 
the nobh-s and low casU> are cpcal in their c.o. : tl.ny 
dis .race tho nobles in tl o probeneo of (ho iguobh ; they 
arrat or suimrton to their ovurta the <v ■- 
v.rjaln lit tho biKam.: of a chuntM fvirt ais. • • it; 
wherever they g* Huy hang iht *v»jv tablo |s»»»ple, hill 
womun nnd -h 1 ’• n; theit tr* *pi. dishonour thu 
women, nnd dig up and curry off thou- burie i prop ay. 
They do not Kill tin. tnulmjium bat dish mlv.r thiic vvmurm 1 
and carry m|T Gieir nion<*y. They digHtu* the pe..;d v.hn 

\ v th. r go, and wlem tho people arc di: armed, % hanjn '' 
u>. ut. or blow thorn away 

•In 'Ji.-o they dee-ive M Imdb Mi, by 
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remittance of revenue, or lessen the amount 

ofrh’etrlea^e; tlicir object is that whea their government is 
nettled, awl every one becomes their subject, they can 
r«_adilj', according to their wish, hang, disgrace, or chris¬ 
tianise them. Home of the foolish landholders have been 
deceived, but those vho are wise and careful do not fall 
iu*their snares. 

• Therefore, all the Hindoos and Mohammedans who wish 
to ::.vve their religion, honour, life, and property, are 
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warned to join the government forces, and not to be 
deceived by the British. 

‘The paasees (low-caste servants) should also know that 
the chowkeedaree (office of watchmen) is their hereditary 
right, but the British appoint burkuDdau??s in their posts, 
and deprive them of their rights; they should' therefore 
kjll and plunder the British and their followers, and 
annoy them by committing robbery and thefts in their 
camp.’ 
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BAMUCkpohe. 

CHAPTER XXYI. 


M I N 0 It EVENTS IN MARC II. 


AVI NO briefly narrated in the 
last chapter the progress of Sir 

_t.* Colin Campbell's army in Chide, 

j from the beginning towards the 
. close of March ; it now becomes 
.^^expedient to watch tlio operations 
^ lose militaT *y officers who, 
s/f\ during tlie same month, were engaged 
I ft f \in services in other parts of India. The 
achievements were not so great in magni¬ 
tude or notoriety, but they do not the less require 
to be noticed: seeing that they illustrate the state 
of feeling among tho naf .c population, the fluc¬ 
tuations of fortune among the rebels, ..n»l the 
struggles of British officers amid great difficulties. 

As in former chapmi*. < ere will bo a mnvoui- 
oncc in beginning with tlie Calcutta regions, and 
transferring attention successively to the west, 
northwest, and southwest. 

Tho 4 nglo-Indiair capita. <* some- 

what of its splendour during the spring months. 

liv the absent.• of tho governor-general a, ,\ , . .a 
had ; but iu truth this was a secernin'mutter; 
fur il v as not a time for levees, gatcucs, ot 


vico-regal presentations and spJendou;- Caloulta. 
experienced a panic so late in the history of the 1 
mutiny as tho 3d of March—one of many to I 
which a somewhat excitable population hud been I 
exposed. A telegraphic message was received 
from Barrack pore, to tho effect that the sepovs 
of two native regiments at that station—the Ll ; 
and the 23d B. N. I.—wore deserting in bodies of 
ten or twelve; and that tho deserters wore tup- | 
posed to be making their way to C.deim . /h r 
officers of tho volunteer guards wore :»* once 
requested to send pickets to certain unprotected 
buildings in Calcutta. Very ipcalik these pb-kota 
wove told off; cavalry patrolled the *treat* ;dl 
night; the artillerymen remained watchful within | 
tlie fort; and tho .English troops , resent who ] 
kept under arms. Tho rumour prowl to bavo ( 
been greatly exaggerated, and the u-pcoUd J 
danger pavod away—but not without Olmsmg . 
much trepidation among th unwarliko portion i 
of the Calc ua community. 

Ho numerous were tho European troops that 
rtcuti i dun’) 

bvioue the never-v.Ly for increasing tho strength 
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stanch of tlio army in India, that pre- 
pTtmwm 3 were made for accommodating them 
within easy reach of the capital. Barrackpore, 
although well supplied with sepoy lines, had 
iiv ver held European troops in large number. It 
was now resolved, instead of building new Euro¬ 
pean barracks at that place, to increase those at 
Ohinsura. This town, about twenty miles from 
Calcutta, on the ban!:? of the Hoogly, bad already 
a line European barrack and military hospital, in 
a very healthy spot. About the month of March, 
many handled men were set to work, to increase 
the barrack accommodation to a level with the 
wants of five thousand European troops, and to 
raze all tiio buildings within five hundred yards 
on all side:, to form parade-grounds, Ac. 

In tho regions north and east of Calcutta, the 
materials for rebellion were pretty nearly ex¬ 
hausted. There hail from the first been only a 
Email amount of disturbance in those districts; 
and it he a me gradually evident that the town 
and village population were desirous of continu¬ 
ing their peaceful avocations, uninterrupted by 
mutinou sc; >ys or fanatical Mohammedans. 

It war. in many ■ways fortunate that the recently 
acquired province of Pegu bad remained peaceful 
duv'ng the dangerous periods of tho mutiny. Had 
revolt or treason been at work in that quarter, tho 
embarrassment of the government would have 
been seriously aggravated. Disturbances, it is 
true, did take place; but they were not of such 
magnitude as to give occasion for alarm. This 
was mainly owing to the policy of the King of 
Burraah. We had taken from him a rich pro¬ 
vince, a slice out of his empire, by a mingled 
course of war and politics; and he was no more 


at Thayetmyo; and even of native Madras troops 
in Pegu, the number was but small. There was 
a time, in the autumn of that year, when the 
war-party might have wrought serious mischief 
to British interests; but when steam-frigates, 
corvettes, gun-boats, and regiments from various 
quarters began to shew themselves at Rangoon 
or in the Irrawaddy, or were known to he passing 
np the Bay towards Calcutta, tho chances wore 
altered. Instead of lighting, the king did a much 
wiser tiling, whether from humane or from politic 
motives—he subscribed ten thousand rupees 
towards the Mutiny Relief Fund, 

West and southwest, of Calcutta, in a part of 
India very imperfectly known to Europeans, 
tranquillity was occasionally disturbed, not so 
much by mutinous sepoys, as by ambitious chief¬ 
tains desirous of strengthening themselves in a 
time of anarchy and uncertain allegiance. In the 
region around Chyabassa, many petty occurrences 
from time to time kept tho few Europeans iu 
anxiety. There were not many rebel sepoys in 
that quarter, it ia true; but, on the other hand, 
there were few treaps of any kind to aid Captain 
Monericff, the senior assistant-commissioner. A 
semi-savage tribe, called Coles or Koles, infested 
the neighbourhood. On the 25th of March three 
thousand of these Coles, with a medley of guns 
muskets, and native weapons of all kinds' 
assembled at Ohuekerderpore, where Moncrietf 
had a small camp of marines and two guns; they 
were, however, dispersed by a more handful of 
men, and three of their guns taken. This district 
was kept in an agitated state mainly by the 
machinations of a turbulent chieftain, tho Rainh 
ofPorahat 


i likely to bo content with that _*csulfc than any 
other defeated monarch. But he was a shrewd 
I observant man ; he measured the power of 
LaE'md, and .-aw reason to believe that he would 
weaken rather than strengthen himself by any 
hostility at this time. There were not wai 
those cear him who urged him to a different, 
policy Bur mAh, like other countries, had its 
war parly. who kept up a spirit of bitterness 
l towards the British. -This party was headed by 
x i‘j *v.. i 6 brother, and by many of the old dispoa- 
sowed Bunnau officials of Pegu. There i? reason 
I) believt that, had the strength of the rebels in 
'hid- remained much longer unbroken, the King 
l of Bun ah might have been drawn or driven 
| into hostility in spite of himself. "Whenever news 
| eauio over from tho opposite side of tho Ua\ of 
| Bengal, fV Mohammedans resident in Burmah 
made die most of such parts of it as indicated n 
| decline of the English 4 raj, 1 and gave strength to 
among the Burmese which the king 
mi V nm much longer have been able to 
nrt.iKt. In the early part of 1807 thero were 
’wu- r. ivopcun rogimouis in Pegu ; but the urgent 
dcflrtiuuh from 1 . ;•» h.vj led to the withdrawal 
,M ' n o owept ik wing of tho 2d Mudms 
hmvq.w u* tl ounguu. and a j* . of H M :.:na 


Let us advance, however, to those regions where 
the audacity of the insurgents was more seriously 
felt—tho regions of the Middle Ganges and the 
Lower Jumna. The Lower Ganges, between Cal¬ 
cutta and Dinapoor, remained peacefully in the 
hands of cultivators and traders, who were glad 
enough to be freo from the visitations of fighting- 
nicn ; hut from Dinapoor upwards the sources of 
discordance were numerous. A few ucers 
linked about, aided by a much larger proportion 
of desperate characters, who look service under j 
chieftains (mostly Mohammedan) bout upon 
increasing thoir own power at the expense of tho 
British. 

The Azimghur district, nearly north of Benares, 
became in March the scene of a conflict which 
i certainly gave a triumph for a time to the enemy, 
although it was favourable to the British in the 
first instance. This conflict took place on the 
2lat at Atroivlia, between a body of insurgents on 
the one side, and a small force under Colonel 
I Mill man of H.M. 87th, commandant of the Azmi- 
ghur floJd-foi e. Being in camp al K « h . . h 0 
r,?fivml infurmat ‘••n from Mr Davies, inn-* t 
of Az hu Jmr, that a <\msuU ruble body «-i mutintare I 
i was in tie neighbourhood oi Atrowlia, u j ] jlce 
, about twenty-five miles from that city, tb 0 
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^_^ 'immediately set out, with about 2G0 

infantry, cavalry, aud gunners, and two pieces of 
ordnance—liis troops being British and Madrasses. 
At daybreak on the 22d, be espied the enemy— 
chiefly sepoys of the Dinapoor brigade, who had 
followed the fortunes of Koer Singh—posted in 
several topes of mango-trees. IJis infantry of the 
37th, his Madras cavalry under Colonel Cumber- 
logo, and hi.-, two guns, speedily discomfited the 
enemy and put them to flight; but his day’s, work 
was not ended. While his men were halting in 
the neighbourhood of Atrowlia, aud breakfast was 
being prepared among the lope3 of trees, news 
was suddenly brought that the rebels were ad- 
vancing in grout force. Millraan, immediately 
proceeding with some skirmishers to ascertain 
their strength, found them strongly posted behind 
a mud-wall, in the midst of tope? of trees and 
sugar-canes. He sent back orders for his troops 
to advance; but the enemy increased in number 
go rapidly, that he could not contend against 
them: lie retired slowly from Atrowlia to his 
camp at Koclsa, followed by the enemy, who fired 
at a distance, and endeavoured to turn his flanks, 
lie made one dash with his cavalry ; but news, or 
at least a rumour, reaching the camp, that no 
fewer than 5000 rebels were approaching, such a 
panic was created among his camp-followers, that 
many of the hackery-drivcrs left their carl:, and 
all the cooks ran away. Tlio colonel, perplexed 
both by his foes and his camp-followers, and 
conscious that bis camp was untenable in case of 
a night-attack, and that adequato supplies would 
be wantiug for bis men—deemed it expedient 
to retreat to Azimghur, which he did tbe same 
day. no was compelled to abandon a portion 
of bis tents and baggage, which fell into tho hands 
of the enemy. 

This was a vexaii us and serious di -:om5tore. 


nfil 


11: 


tolled to 


directions ; for v bile 
exertions of tlio few British 
1 in that region, it a£%rdod to 
U£0 for vaunting abroad their 
The 


It told unfa 
it naval n fled the 
officers and troop 
20 rebels an 

I rowess and succor. The natives, inexplicable 111 
cbaractci to Europeans, were often incredulous to 
rumours of defeat among their awn countrymen; 
but rumours on the other side ipread among them 
with astounding rapidity, encouraging them to 
schemas of resistance which they might possibly 
otherwise have avoided. 


insurgents. A messenger was despatched 
Benares on the 2Gtb, to announce the state of 
affairs; but all that the authorities at that plaec 
could do, on the spur of the moment, was to send 
fifty dragoons in carts, drawn by bullocks and 
pushed on by coolies. A telegraphic message war, 
at the same time sent to Allahabad; consequent 
upon which a w’ing of H.M. loth foot, and tho 
depot of the 2 d, started off to Benares, for service 
at that place or at Azimghur. There was a rumour 
that Koer Singh intended to attack Ghr./c< poro or 
Bennres, or both, on his way from Azimghur to 
Arrah ; and this rumour Jed to much entreaty fi»r 
aid to the threatened stations. 

It will hereafter be ^cen that Azimglmr needed 
the care of Sir Colin Campbell. Meanwhile wo 
may notice the siatc of affairs in a district some¬ 
what farther north. 

The neighbourhood of Goruckpom was the scene 
of a contest early in March. At that iitno there 
were assembled about 200 men 0 : tho naval 
brigade, under Captain Sotheby, 200 Bengal 
yeomanry cavalry, 900 Goorkbas, a few Sikhs 
and four guns—under Colonel Row croft. This 
motley but stanch garrison was attacked ou iho 
5th in great force by several influential rebels, 
who had with them an army of 12,000 men, 
including 3500 sepoys of mutinied Bengal regi¬ 
ment. Between eight o'clock and noon, Itowcroft 
not only defeated this greatly superior fin.... but 
chased tho enemy seven miles, fceaily to tin 
encampment at Bilwa or Bclwar. The enemy 
lost 400 or 600 in killed and w ounded, eight guns, 
and much ammunition. Among the leaders of 
tho rebels were the Nazim Mahomed Hussein, 
Rajah Dabie Buksh of Gouda, tlu- Rajah of 
Ohimlah, and Mehndeo Ali Hussein, who were nil 
mounted on elephant?. This victory was u scry 
fortunate one; for not only was Goniekporc ter -d 
from being a ccr.id time overrun by insurgent*, 
but Colonel Kowcrofl rceei>< l nows that many 
thousand villagers on the banks 0 tlu* Go., 1.1 v.. 

to rise in rebellion if ho had 
This kind of peril w as constantly imprcsml on iho 
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it shewed that within a few hours of 
ATTahabad, where the governor-general had tem¬ 
porarily taken up his quarters, there were not only 
insurgents ready for mischief, but that those insuv- 
c'onts. in some way and from some source not 
easily accounted for, had possessed themselves of 
artillery. 

Jung Bnhadoor’s participation in the later stages 
r>f the siege of Lucknow was noticed in the last 
chapter. He had entered Oude from the cast; .and 
shortly before his junction with Sir Colin, liis 
lk ivanccd division had a sharp engagement with a 
force of the euemy, which may briefly be noticed 
here. Captain Plowden was in charge of this divi¬ 
sion ; and under him were a few English and many 
Nepaulese officers,' ommandiug the Goorkha regi¬ 
ments of which the division consisted. Having 
received information that the Nazim Mahomed 
Hussein, with a force of 4000 men, intended to 
dispute the passage of Jung Bahadoor’s army at the 
road to Lucknow over the Kandoo Nuddce, Captain 
Blowdcn prepared to contest the matter with him. 
IIin division consisted of seven Goorkha regiments, 
about V :u: > strong, with thirteen guns. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 5thof March, he found the enemy urawn 
up in detached parties near tho bridge ; he opened 
Ore with his gun?, and then charged with infantry 
ju line. His progress was much disturbed by an 
iu iervonihg space of bush-jungle and deep ravines ; 
nevertheless his Goorkhas charged resolutely, drove 
Uic!; the enemy at all points, pursued them for 
two or three miles, killed 600 of their number, and 
captured a gun—without losing more than 17 in 
killed and wounded. Captain Plowden, in his 
dispatch, told how lie had been aided l>y the 
Ncpaulesc General Khnrruk Bahadoor, the two 
brigadiers Junga Doje and Run Sing Bahadoor, 
Colonel Tech Bickrum Singh Tappah, and other 
officers whose names present a formidable appear¬ 
ance. The Nepaulese army pursued its way to 
Lucknow, and rendered a /mall amount of assist¬ 
ance. When their services had terminated at that 
city, Juug Bahadoor took a few of the best regi¬ 
ments with him to Allahabad, on his expedition to 
m Interview with tho governor-general; but the 
main body of his army marched off rid Nawab 
gun jo, on the Fyzabad route, towards the Nepaul 
mid Gonukpore frontier. Whether Jung Bahadoor 
"as no; oliating with Loril Canning concerning 
the price at which tbo services of the Goorkhas 
were to be purchased ; or whether any project was 
af'-ot for transferring some of the Goorkha regi¬ 
ments formally the British service—was not 
Y kno wn ; but it wa: understood that 
cj aulc/e force would remain near 
until after the interview between 
personages. 

Idly excited province of Oude, it i 
5*ary to say much here. Tho great 
month, the si ego of Lucknow, has 
i recorded ; tho other parts of tho 
•o : till (dnv f wholly in tho hands 
p id i* It will, however, contribute 


llblb 


of U;o 


towards an understanding of the state of the 
province in March, if wo advert to a few facts 
concerning the temporary occupants of the city of 
Lucknow, and the arrangements made by Sir 
Colin affecting his arm}'. 

First, a word or two concerning the soldiery. It 
would be quite impossible to say which regiments 
of the Queen’s army rendered most service or 
behaved most valiantly ; hut the defence of Luck¬ 
now had been so extraordinary in its character, that 
the government deemed it right to notice specially 
the courage and fortitude of the 32d infantry— 
Inglis’s main prop during liis defence of the 
Residency from the 1st of July till tho arrival of 
Havelock and Out ram near the end of September. 
There was put forth an announcement to the 
effect that 1 her Majesty, in consideration of the 
enduring fortitude and persevering gallantry dis¬ 
played in defence of the Residency at Lucknow, 
lias been graciously pleased to command that the 
32d be clothed, equipped, and trained as a light 
infantry regiment, from the 26th of February 
1858. Her Majesty has also been pleased to com¬ 
mand that the word “Lucknow” shall bo borne 
on the regimental colour of the 32d light infantry, 
in commemoration of the enduring fortitude and 
persevering gallantry displayed in the defence of 
tho Residency of Lucknow for cighty-scvcn days.* 
Many of the other royal regiments had borno 
more fighting in the open field ; but none equalled 
the 32d in long enduring privation and heroism, 
owing to the extraordinary circumstances in which 
the regiment had been placed. 

Next, concerning tho city itself, the place which 
had undergone so strange a scries of sieges and 
defences. In Lucknow, after the recapture, tlio 
shopkeepers gradually returned, opened their 
places of business, and resumed commercial deal¬ 
ings. Many parts of the city had been so battered 
by shot and shell that the buildings were scarcely 
habitable; but a3 this only occurred to a smalt 
extent in the trading streets, there was little 
interruption on that ground to the return of the 
inhabitants. The chief obstacl s were—the com- 
plriity of many of the townspeople in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the mutineers, and the impoverishment 
of others by several dass of fighting, anarchy, and 
plunder. The troops destined for the defence of 
the city wore quartered in some among the many 
palaces, not fo much battered by cannonading 
as tho others. A clear space was formed around 
tho Kai.-er Bngli, by the demolition of small 
buildings; and operations were made for opening 
a wide street or avenue entirely through tho 
city, from tho iron bridge t > the canal—strategic 
precautions, intended to give the garris n oonfrol 
over tho city in case of a turbulent rising. J’ri • 
cautions wore in tnnli ill ncees'‘‘ny. buck 
now had contained more ruffians*, mor^ dospernto 
cb.a-.-'.riors ready foi any law leas enterprivo, 
than mod onu*r -i ic- '» India, and t!i* British 
autlniritics fcl bv U * m ans certain that tbo 
lurking places in tb “'irrow street: were jvt 
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gbaarciLdf them. The officers bore in mind, with 
regret and resentment, that two of their com¬ 
panions had been murdered in the city when the 
siege might have been deemed fairly over. These 
two were Lieutenants Cape and Thackwell. They 
rode from the camp into the city, but for what 
purpose was not clearly known to their com¬ 
panions. They got oft* their horses, tied them to 
a dooy>ost, and went into a house. It is supposed 
(hat budmashes, prowling about, shot them ; but 
the only certainty is that, when some of the 
Madras fusiliers went out to search for them, the 
headless trunks of the two unfortunate oflicers 
were all that remained to reveal the secret of 
their fate. 

The details given in the Inst chapter will have 
rendered evident the fact that the escape of the 
rebels from Lucknow after the siege was far more 
complete than the English public had expected or 
wished. How far it disappointed those immediately 
responsible, no one but themselves knew. A secrecy 
enveloped the plans of the commander-in-chief; 
lie told just so much as he wished to be known, 
and kept the rest to himself, or shared it with the 
governor-general. AVhethcr foreseen or not, how¬ 
ever, the escape of the rebels was very marked 
and significant. Sir Hope Grant and other cavalry 
leaders endeavoured to check them, but the check 
was of small account; in truth, the cavalry were 
too few for a belt of country'so wide. "When the 
fact became indisputably clear that the main body 
of insurgents had got away, the question arose— 
whither? The camping-grounds of the fugitive 
rebels were very imperfectly known to the British 
authorities. It was supposed, hut on uncertain 
information, that, at the end of the month of 
March, Nona Sahib was at Bareilly, with 2POO 
men, and'many members of his family ; tha< the 
Begum of Oude was at Khyrabad. with nearly 
10,000 men; that 2000 more were near hliaU- 
j chan poor ; and that Khan Bahadoor Khan v.i: 
concocting some scheme of operations wills the 
L\na, having Robilcuml for its theatre, These 
wore the suppositions, founded on vague data. 

One thing Sir Colin speedily decided on. It was I 
useless to keep a fine army at Lucknow, while so 
much serious work had to be done elsewhere. As 
already mentioned, lio broke up his ‘army of 
Oude’ into separate portions. Jung Bahadoor 
having tabon his departure with his nine thousand 
JXepaulcse, the commauder-in-chicf proceeded m 
organise columns or divisions for special service 
in various directions. On the 20th of March Sir 
Colin issued a general order, pointing to the forth¬ 
coming: duties of these portions of the army. Tin 
5th and 7^tb regiments were to march from the 
Alum Bagh to Cawnpore. The artillery at the 
Alum Bagh was to bo divided, sonic U return to 
the camp at Lucknow, the rest to jmn the r.tu > ugi- 
e left at Lucknow were to 
(livWon under Sir Hope Grant. 

antb, 28th, 33d, 53d, 
the 8d Dragoon Guards, 


i camp 

inenf. The troops 
he formed into 
This was to comprise 
9 Mi h. nr) 1 :?:3d infant 


three Punjaub regiments of horse, and various 
detachments of artillery and engineers, with Brig¬ 
adiers AV. Campbell and Barker as subordinate 
commanders. Sir Edward Lugard was to form 
and command a division to be called the * Azim- 
ghur Field-force,’ to consist of II.M. 10th regiment, 
various detachments of cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers, and whatever troops might at that 
time be in the Azimghur district. The infantry 
of this force was to form a brigade under Brigadier 
Douglas; and the destination was the district 
from which the force Was named—a district, as we 
have lately seen, greatly endangered by the pre¬ 
sence of a large rebel force. Indeed, so uiycn 
was tlie need for aid iu that quarter, that Lugard 
started off at once. Another division, for service 
in Rohilcund, was placed under the command of 
General Walpole It comprised H.M. 42d, 79th, 
and 93d infantry, two battalions of the Rifle 
Brigade, the 1st Bengal Europeans, two regiment? 
of native infantry, H.M. 7th Hussars and 9th 
Lancers, three regiments of Punjaub cavalry, tlio 
Naval Brigade from H.M. steamer Shvruo \ and 
various detachments of artillery and engineers. 
Everything portended that this division would 
have hot work before it—hot both in the common 
and the figurative sense; for the powerful sun of 
the month of April would soon pour down on the 
heads of the troops ; while it was quite certaiu that 
Rohilcund contained a large number of mutinied 
sepoys, rebel leaders, and desperate men ready for 
any deeds of violence and anarchy. 

It may here suitably be mentioned, that Kir 
Colin Campbell’s experience of Oudian warfare 
tau r ht him iho necessity of caution in all attacks 
on the forts with which that province was so folly 
provided. Ilis officers would have dashed a* them, 
as at other obstacles ; but he forbade enterprises 
likely to be followed by'losses which good guns 
might obviate. On the 2 tfh of March, just when 
the army of Onde was about to bo broken on, Iv 
is icil a general order concerning tho arrangements 
to be made for attacking such strongholds.* 

Quitting Oudc for a time, and transferring atten¬ 
tion to the important and fertile Doab between 
the Ganges and the Jumna, wo shall see that th 
month of March found that part of India si ill 
much distracted by fighting aud lawless violence. 
True, Allahabad wr in British hands , n 0 
end of it, Delhi at the other, Cawnpore md a 
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r°ints; but nevertheless there 
\v^fenumcrous bauds of rebels roaming about 
the open country. Whether two or three of the^e 
towns were on river-banks just beyond the 
Doab, does not affect the question, which is not 
one of mere geographical nomenclature. 

The Lower Doab was brought more fully than 
before within the influence of military control, by 
the opening of a further portion of the great trunk- 
railway to Futtehpoor, placing that town witkiu a 
few hours’ distance of Allahabad. This opening 
took place on the 25th of March; when Viscount 
Canning, with nearly all the civil officers of the 
last-named city, made-the inaugurating journey to 
Futtehpoor, amid the holiday accompaniments of 
flags, triumphal arches, bands of music, feasting, 
ciul speech-making. Further to the northwest, 
Cawnpore remained a kind of central point, whence 
troops could be hunt to quarters where they were 
most needed. A few regiments only were kept 
thci •. sufficient to guard against sudden surprises. 
All the British who entered the place beheld with 
melancholy intercut the cross erected near tho 
terrible well by the men of the 32d, in memory of 
the women and children of that regiment, included 
among the victims of Ncna Sahib. 

There was au important town, southwest of 


eemc 1 likely to bo a scene of 


Cawnpore, wlii 
warfare. During the month of March, it became 
very apparent ihat Calpeo was a spot which would 
speedily require attention on the part-of the mili¬ 
tary authorities. When Sir Colin Campbell 
defeated the Gwalior mutineers at Cawnpore, 
man} weoks earlier, they fled from that neighbour¬ 
hood. Rumours spread around that a considerable 
portion of tho defeated furco had fled southwest to 
Calptc fortified themselves there, and called upon 
the neighbouring zemindars for supplies of men 
and money—both of which were forthcoming. 
The truth of this rumour, doubtful for a time, 
became confirmed as the spring advanced. It was 
now certain that rebels in great force occupied 
Calpeo, well nupplicd with artillery and other 
PitiT.UioRj of war, and eagerly watching for a 
• '.banco of making nn attack on Cawnpore—-should 
dv.; ufi-bcsiogod place be left at any time inauffi- 
iiuitly guarded. To what extent Ncna Sahib or 
hi* brothers were connected with this Calpe? fo^o 
wr.g not known. The struggles in and near that 
town belong to a month beyond that to which this 
chapter relates. 

Tho great ciiy of Agra remained peacefully in 
the hands nf ♦ lio British. Occasionally, ;nna)l 
columns wore sent out to attack nnd disperse 
bodies of mutinous who were working mischief 
in the country districts; but tho 
brigade* of mutinied regime ta were not in that 
c|iiui*is.r. Ah one imuuice; on the jftb of March, 
Jhlgudui Shower* found it nocossan to chastise 
1 'mo labels at Bah, in tho Agra district Ifn set 
r 11 h with two companies of the Sfh foot 
lk ' n I’olice, two guns. >.» howitzer, 
mc i^i j flt , ( enoounh .1 ./I a moti 


& 


rebcL - — comprising threo troops of insurgent 
cavalry, threo companies of infantry, and a body 
of escaped convicts. These ruffians had assaulted 
and captured the town of Bah, plundered all the 
houses, carried off the cattle, and murdered some 
of the wealthier inhabitants. This body of rebels 
appeared to have come from the direction of the 
Gwalior territories across the Chumbul. Many 
of their leaders had been in the civil service 
of the Company, but turned rebels when they 
thought rebellion would be more profitable. 
Against these men Brigadier Showers marched 
from Agra. A strange wild contest ensued. 
The enemy did not stand to fight a battle, 
but made use of ravines, rocks, temples, topes, 
and villages as places whence masked attacks 
might bo effected. There were no roads there¬ 
abouts, and Showers experienced much difficulty 
in struggling through jungles and ravines. 

It was often difficult for tho officers in command 
to muster troops enough to put down these bauds 
oi insurants. At ono period during tho month, 
Colonel Riddell marched out from Minpoorco 
to aid in intercepting fugitives from Lucknow. 
While ho was gone, information arrived that 
Etawah was threatened by a largo body of 
rebels. No aid being available from Min- 
poorce, a telegraphic message was sent on to 
Futtegbur (Furruokabad); nnd Colonel Seaton 
immediately ordered a regiment of Bernal Euro 
reans to march to the threatened s„ot° Thro 
minor operations were often very harassing to 
the troop., who had to march groat dhUnccs 
and wago contests which did not bring them so 


) of 
and >i 
of JObO 


and wago contest, .. HUW u 

much glory as a regular siege or a meat battle 
Officers naturally preferred those hattlc-liel'l 
which would bring their names in honourable 
form into the official gazettes; and private soldiers 
those which might earn for some of them the 
Victoria Cross; but many weary months pa-.e.i 
over some of the corpo, during which the troops 
wero engaged in harassing pursuit of maraudm 
and ruffians whom they heartily despised, and to 
conquer whom brought them very Jiuie increase 
of military reputation. 

Speaking generally, it may bo said that, at the 
end of March, the efforfs made by tho British 
officers in tho Doab wero directed chiefly to 
prevent tho escape of rebels across the Gauges 
from Oudi. One small force was watohing to 
Rii mtent at and near Cawnpore; another was 
in the Min poor oe disliiid , a third was mandnu v 
down the road from Meerut to Futtcghnr; whilo 
tv'o others, under Chamberlain and Coke, wero 
endeavouring to control the RangoUc valley 
between Futtegbur and Roorkec. 

Further to tb- n Uhweet, the region around 
Delhi was nearly all in British bunds, and tlie 
chy itself wholly so- ell the mutiimi ’•<' ;im- :its 
being fiiv away, The inth-oifim, ..At Delhi I|r* \ 
remained several months peace fully in th©ir 
hand*, resolved on tl fori ’a!ion of a camel 
corpi, vmler a peculiar .-/Flora of organisation. 
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by tlio end of March, by a 
native named Lalla Jotce Persliaud, under the 
superintendence of Captain Chalmers, assistant 
commissary-general. Tho camels, 400 in number, 
were selected with great care, in the Bikaneer 
district. The drivers were armed each with a 
sword and fusil; and each camel was fitted to 
carry a European soldier if necessary. The 
drivers, equivalent to troopers or cavalry-men, 
were carefully selected from the natives of Raj- 
pootana. The purpose in view was to form a 
corps of armed men capable of moving with great 
rapidity to any spot where their services might be 
urgently needed. Lalla Jotce Pershaud was a 
wealthy and influential man ; and it was intended 
to make the officering of the corps such as would 
render it an acceptable compliment to friendly 
natives of good position. 

As to tho city itself, no semblance of fighting 
was presented. Tho conquest by Sir Archdalo 
Wilson, half a year before, had been so complete, 
that no enemy remained to fight with. The British 
kept just sufficient reliable troops in tbe placo to 
defend it from surprise; but the authority was 
mainly transferred to civil commissioners, who 
gradually re-established order and reorganised tho 
revenue department. Tho old king still resided 
there, waiting for his time of punishment, A 
special tribunal tried and executed a largo number 
of rebels. 

A curious struggle of opinions aroso on the 
question—Wliat should be done with Delhi ? 
Not only within that city itself, but all over 
India, the controversy was maintained with 
much earnestness. Tho opinions resolved thorn 
solves into three varieties—advocating destruction, 
decay, and cousen ation, respectively When tho 
city was captured, a very gcnoiul desiru w « 
expressed, under tho influence of licrco indig¬ 
nation, to destroy the place nltogetln • 
not one Ftono upon another to tell \ hn»v P ! i 
had been— or rather, leaving tho stone* to toll 
where Delhi had ccrrvd to be. The destructives, 
if thc 3 e persons may thus bo called, argued that 
Delhi should bo extinguished from the list of 
cities, because it was the centre of disaffection, 
tho scene of tho first and worst stroke levelled at 
British power; that the Mohammedans of India 
would ever think they had a national rallying- 
point, . long as Delhi ronriued; and that the 
destruction of this rallying-point would irapiv s 

Hie place 

hr* . u charm for native cut ?: it ; n a sign, a symbol, 
a standard, a flag of nationality, the memory of 
which should be effaced, as something dangerous 
to the future security of the Brit -h ‘raj.’ Delhi, 
they urged, riiould be u-uaiilcd rather •< a dynm- 
tic than a commercial capital; c uything in it. 
recalls the past greatness r f a race which had ju:t 
been foremost in mutiny. ¥ov all those reasons— 
den troy Delhi.' Gradually the rc rv- u iccoii'l 
party, who suggested decay vm! .‘i inm . t 
ti* mi. Tlicv said: * Destroy Delhi, and it w< 


doffnie- 
vould 


be perpetually an object of regret to the follower.; 
of Islam; but Delhi decayed would excito only a 
feeling of contempt. No tradition of sovereign 
could attach to a dirty liUle village in which a 
population of pauper Mussulmans, around the 
ruins of old palaces, scrambled for the charity of 
a contemptuous traveller/ They recommended 
that the European troops at Delhi should be 
removed to Ilansi, where they might bo easily 
accommodated; that the arsenal should bo re¬ 
moved to Fcrozporc; or that an entirely new 
European city should bo built, lower down the 
Jumna; and that Delhi should then be left to 
be supported by natives alone, burdened by . 
special taxation as a punishment for treason— 
this, it was believed, would gradually rob the city 
of all its dignity and importance. But then* 
arose a third party, to which, it was reputed, no 
loss a personage than Sir John Lawrence belonged, 
urging tho preservation of Delhi. The grounds 
for this advice were many and important. Ii 
was pointed out, among other things—that Delhi 
is admirably placed, geographically and politi¬ 
cally ; that its site was selected by men who 
looked primarily to tlio maintenance of power 
iu the northwestern regions of India; that, a.- a 
commercial entrepot, it is tho point at which tlio 
two great streams of Central Asian trade diverge 
to Calcutta and Bombay; that, as a military can¬ 
tonment, tho city commands the ,Tumi a at the 
beat point for crossing tho river; that it is tl ■ 
most central point from which the marauding 
Qoojurs and Mecwatties could be controlled; that 
the imperial palace would form an admirable 
fortress, to be garrisoned bv British troops; and 
that tho walls, brought at one point within a 
narrower sweep, would keep out plunderers and 
protect tho mug or. in*. 

WTintovt c to l*o il.<i course pursued, Delhi 
rrnviiuinf, nt the peri-d to which tl . chapter 
rt i iU *, mi<h nniyud. Tho city-wall wn. still 
landing, with tho breaches hastily earthed up; 
all the gatoa had be; u closed, except the Cashmere, 

I lore, and Calcutta Gatos, but none destroyed . 
the fractured Cashmere Gate had been replaced 
by a temporary wooden barrier; the English 
church bad been painted and repaired ; * tin 
college, riddled by .unno.t and mn Ur, i■ ,i!'i- ] 
been converted into a 1 aii*ac! v : tho mn jarino 
remained n.s poor Willoughby had left it' n ,jf 
blown up ; and the palace bad not sultbrod ^ cry 
materially from tho sic r ;0. Concerning .h* r „, n \ 
eipsl b trout of tho city, an oye-witue wroic n , 
follows: ‘The Ohandnee Chow!. is tho only at root 
wo have seen in Jndia tv wlticli the terms .»t 
descriptive admiration bestowal on European 
ji^llv apply If the rr vcih’r doc , not 
ilctails tro uinutLly. Cio cheerful niclu- 
pect of the Cbaudnci- cliuv k may vcinhul 
him foi a mometff of (be Parisian boulevard*, 
tho centre of a spacious sheet : ; •? double 1 row of 

tive!! ' on eith, ’ v ■=" , ° 11 l’oa.UvM- 
flanK' I.y im-gutor i>ictnm. t lM boildiog* n vi 
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6f this street as being in 1858 cheerful, 
''allude only to its architectural structure. 
Neither its a relations nor its own present accom¬ 
paniments and accessories are other than gloomy. 
Every house has been plundered ; and the little 
show of property, as it begins again under the 
protection of British bayonets slowly to accumu¬ 
late, cannot disguise the ruin which 1857 has 
created. To a stranger, the population that flows 
up and down the shining street would seem large ; 
but to one who saw Delhi and the Chandnee 


Chowk before the rebellion, it is but as tlie ghost 
of the former life of the place that moves to and 
h o. There is the mosque wliero Nadir Shah sat 
and witnessed his great massacre. There is the 
Kotwallce or police-station, whereat were exposed 
the bodies of murdered Europeans, and afterwards 
of their murderers the princes, whom Ilodson 
slew. In front of this building stand now three large 
gibbets, whereon have been already justly executed 
between two and three hundred of those who 
joined in the murder and rapine of the Ilth of 



Kool ib Minor, near Delhi. 


U;u-, anH on winch more culprits arc defined vet 
t0 >" li ; <he,r crimes. Everywhere the domcan- 
oui-I the rciice population is more than respect- 
m ° “t* Europeans—it is cringing Fear possesses 
every soul. iVcvcr w.u a conquest move thorough 
,lau 13 1 ,r U»e pres, ut that of Delhi and its neigh¬ 
bourhood by die British. Tito present disposition 
,,f he nati vo mind in Delhi towards us, of terror 
and trembling ob ; lienee, is ono which no wise man 
‘ wish permanently b- continue. It is a clinpo 
siaon, however, which > . w'm man will deny tint 
•* ' 

Y,,f ornuty oi British rule was ever ngain to be 
• a inflection with the so 
‘yatmns it may b • .dated that the cringing 
»‘ r .V ol tin nati von. so manifest at Delhi, wu* 
'* evident in Uude and the Doab. ,\ 



ik or perhaps u iioi'oe vindictive- 


nc - was visible on the countenances of a very 
large percentage of those natives with who>n the 
British came into contact, tolling of discontent or 
of hostile passion. 

Of Rohilcund it is not necessary to say much in 
tnis chapter. The greater part of it still continued, 
I,s if hatl l>een for nine months, in the hands of tho 
rebds; and in addition to this, many of the escaped 
mutineer regiments from Lucknow had unques¬ 
tionably directed their stops to this province, to 
‘\ v . 0 UU! *> ' * ^ ° ( tho. o who were in arms agar ;t 

* 10 General \\ alpole was rent out againnt 

them with powerful column : what, ho achieved, 
wc 'dial! -oe in the proper place 

r lliat pari of Rohilcund which constitutes the 
k Hills,' the r.r< up fheulli'v hill- (utionsat 

of ti c Himalaya, th> -tgli u- vly oit off iVom com- 
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never once falling into tlie hands of 
the armed insurgents. Colonel M'Causlaud, military 
commandant in Kumaon, so steadily and watch¬ 
fully maintained British interests in that remote 
hilly province, that he generally detected hostile 
machinations in time to frustrate them. lie had 
chiefly Goorkhas for troops, Rohilcund rebels for 
opponents ; and he seldom failed to baffle and 
defeat those rebels, whether his force were great 
or small. Early in March he heard that the 
insurgents had sent a detachment to collect 
revenue—that i.-, to plunder—at Sitargunje, a 
place twenty-five miles from his camp at Iluld- 
wanee. lie determined to surprise them ; and 
although the success was not so great as he could 
have wished, through the unexpected absence of 
the larger part of the enemy’s force, still those who 
were met with were speedily vanquished. He 
intrusted the enterprise to Captain Baugh, who 
commanded the Nepaul Contingent in the Kumaon 
brigade. Baugh started oft' on the evening of the 
3d, taking with him about 220 horse and foot, and 
two mountain howitzers. To expedite matters, 
he mounted his infantry and artillery on elephants; 
hut during the night his progress was retarded 
‘ by an elephant carrying one of the mountain 
howitzers falling sick.’ Arriving at Sitargunje 
early in the morning of the 4th, he found that tho 
main body of rebels had departed on the preceding 
day to a village about six miles distant. Most of 
thuse remaining wero within the government 
tehsecl, a high building forty or fifty yards square ; 
and these did not fight; they fell or escaped as 
their individual luck determined. Captain Baugh 
brought away from the place whatever he thought 
might bo most useful. Finding that the main 
body of the insurgents, under Fuzul ITuq, num¬ 
bered not less than 50<*> men, with six guns, lie 
did not deem it prudent to march after them 
with his little force to Buttcrce, flic village v. here 
they were on that day encamped, about mid wav 
between Huldwaueo and Bareilly. 

q he Fimjaub and Sirhind continued to be nearly 
free from anarchy. Yet there were symptoms 
which, if left unattended to, might have led to 
evil. The 4th regiment Bengal native cavalry, 
one of tho last remaining links in that fine army, 
w as dbanned aud unhorsed atUmballa during the 
mouth of March. After ten months of faithfulness, 
amid the treachery of so many of their compatriots, 
these troopers at length exhibited a tendency to 
insubordination, not safely to be overlooked. In 
the Puujaub grnorally the movements of troops 
were yory frequent and rapid, showing that tin 
authorities were well on tho nltrt. Wishing to 
obtain ft healthy military station west ol 
Indus the brigadier in command laid the lard 
tiou of Campbell pore—a nod in honour 

of the command r -in-< dh k Hits cu.-tom a - 

•jflcn adopted in India: witness -inc.-Mlad and 
SUcmannhad. 

One of the most instructive facts brought to 
light, during the wars of the mutiny, was the 


ardour with which some of the natives of India 
joiuod in waging battle with others. During the 
first and second Sikh wars, the sepoys of the 
Bengal native army unquestionably fought heroic¬ 
ally against the Sikhs, winning battles in a way 
that excited the admiration of their British officers. 
And now the Sikhs shewed themselves equally 
willing to aid the British against the sepoys, and 
equally’able to vanquish them in the field. Two 
inferences may legitimately be drawn from tin's— 
that success depended rather on the British office! s 
than on the kind of troops whom they com¬ 
manded ; and that the maintenance of an army 
formed of any one nation in Indie is not so safe 
as the admixture of nationalities, each to act as a 
check upon the other. The subject b adverted to 
in this place, because the month of March wit¬ 
nessed the return of the Guides to Peshawur, and 
tho honours that marked that event. It will be 
remembered* that this celebrated corps, chosen 
among the Punjaubccs for their activity and intel¬ 
ligence, consisted of two small regiments, one of 
infantry and one of cavalry; that they made an 
extraordinary march of 750 miles, from Peshawur 
to Delhi, in the hot weather of June 1857 ; and 
that they served most gallantly in the operations 
against that city during the autumnal months. 
They remained until February in and near Delhi, 
and then returned to their native country. Major- 
general Cotton, commanding in the Peshawur 
division, made a point of giving the gallant 
fellows an honorary’ reception, lie caused all Die 
troops in the Peshawur cantonment to be paraded 
on tho 16th of March. On the approach ot thu 
Guides to tho parade-ground, the assembled troops 
saluted and the guns fired; the major-gcuera! 
delivered an address; a feu dejoic and an ordnance 
salute of twenty gnus followed; and the Guides 
marched past him in full military array. Cap) rin 
Hat'.vc, who had commanded tho cavalry ’ 
of tho force, was billed almost immediately ou tho 
arrival of tho Guidos at Delhi; but Captain Daly 
lived to return. Cotton addressed Italy and In* 
companions first, welcoming them back to Pesh¬ 
awur ; aud then lie addressed the Peshaw ar force 
generally, telling them of the wtaiderfu 
which, the Gui pde nine monthB before 

and of their deeds a Delhi. * Within throe h .urs 
after reaching Delhi, the Guides on/aged u»o 
enemy, and every one of their officers was 
woundod. For nearly four months, officers and 
men were almost constantly in action, somotuui . 
twice a day. They took GOO men to Della, and 
received 200 lefcruits during the •• 'go Not. om» 
man deserted to the enemy or front ilw corps; hu 
no Icff than .tan vcie killed and v'oundod. an i 
120 fell to rise no more. J need uht dwell on 
their separate deeds o! valour, ’hen genera, action ., 
tlieh skirmish 00 , or their niugle com! mD; but My 
a si oi 'incn of the np’.rit tliai ar imaled the cori^’, 

I will mom.on dnit a mow K>\. Singh by* natnc 
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^re^v^Nvounded European soldier out of the 
LrH*le. T 

In connection with this subject, it mny he 
remarked that the personal character of the 
British officers has always exercised a very, notable 
influence over the native troops of India. In 
Brigadier Hodgson’s Opinions on the Indian 
Army, an anecdote is related, illustrative of the 
power possessed over the sepoys by any com¬ 
mander whoso prowess and genius they had 
learned to value. A native officer, speaking to 
him of events which lie had himself witnessed, 
said : 1 During the campaign against the Mahrattas, 
in the year 1804, we.mado a tremendous forced 
march of 54 miles in 30 hours, and surprised 
Hollo*, r and his cavalry at Furruckabad, and 
routed them with great slaughter. "We had 
marched 250 miles in 13 days. The troops had 
Leon upon very short commons for somo time; 
and you, sir, loiow what a tyrant a hungry belly 
■> The sepahees (sepoys) began to be very loud 
iu their grumblings, and expressed tbeir discontent 
sly. This was reported. A short time 
• Licl ihib Baliadoor (Lord Lake) wry; 
observed riding pant the column eating dry pul: . 

fee!- npiead rapidly through the ranks; and 
from ibe.t moment, not the whisper of a murmur 
was heard. I believe, : .ir, had a man grumbled 
after that, lie would have run the risk of being 
put to death by hi npanions—such Was the 

Jove and veneration the sepahees had for Lick 
Sahib Baliadoor.’ 

Some of the half-savage mountain tribes of 
Peslmwur and tho Afghan frontior gave occasional I 
trouble ; but neither there nor in Sindc were the ! 
authorities prevented from sending reinforcements 
to the more troubled provinces. In connection 
with Slndo, it may bo mentioned that Mr Frere, 
commissioner of that province, communicated a 
singular document to Lord EIphinBtone, governor 
ot 1 he Bombay presidency. It was not directly 
connected with tho mutiny or its instigators; but 
Vft nevertheless deemed ‘important by Mr Frere, 

■ illustrating phages of Hindoo character con¬ 
cerning which European* know no little. The 
m wag given by Mr Macdonald, deputy- 
* ullei'ur of Larkhana, in his weekly digest under 
da.i? 20th of March. \Vb transcribe it iu a foot- 
not * 


•to >u l*k*n place durin 


/'u..<Tr»bad. hvlov. O 


.• » A -'‘[nslniic© well worthy nf i 
• -i w<u: it crUi. lur re marl;, 
pc-t'Uur ui»TnUlUmn of tho Ilia. 

In the uilocka • " 

» h uudt 3 l--1 ...v pm 

: <Ck tliii bird a* of live 01 tndla tilbc, there *Ur.ii 

* r, "' , ui wild Mill InipwrUut town of Hairs], It La situatM M . 
!V ' ,,ul V* ,,,c if- -»t Vctrru Trunk road, wl.ld. tun* m 
‘‘ n "* !'•» AH-*-, in Kura bur, . tlmt of (lool Mnli-nu 
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We may now conveniently turn our attention to 
Central India — that region, south of the Jumna, in 
which Mahrattas and Bundelas were so strong. 
AVe have stated in former chapters that Sir Hugh 
Rose, a distingnisned Bombay officer, was placed 
in command of various regiments and detachments 
known collectively as the ‘ Central India Field- 
force.’ lie was gradually working his way north- 
warn to the notorious city of Jhansi, defeating 
rebels everywhere on his road. On the 4th of 
March, Sir Hugh Rose was enabled to telegraph 
the following news, from his camp at Peeplia : 
< Yesterday, the troops under my command forced 
the pass of Mudcnpore, after a short hut very 
vigorous resistance. The troops, British and native, 
behaved gallantly. The pass is extremely strong, 
and the enemy suffered severely. They numbered 
about 4000 or 5000 Pathans and Bundelas, and 600 
or 700 sepoys of the 52d and other regiments. I 
scut Major Orr in pursuit; and he cut up 50 or CO 
rebels, of whom a large proportion were sepoys. 
The enemy nro scattered in every direction. They 
have abandoned the little fortress of Sernj, a fort 
or arsenal which is the property of the Rajah 
of Shagtxrli, in which I shall have a small force 
to keep up my communication with Saugor. I am 
u °w in communication with my first brigade 
(under Brigadier Stuart) at Chendaree, and this 
gives iuo command of the whole of the country up 
tu Jhtasi with the exception of two or three 
foils, which I can take.’ About a week later, he 
scut new s to Bombay that tho capture of tho pa s 
of Mudcnpore-on the lino of hills which separated 
Lnt^h district of Saugor from Ihu little state 
of 8hagurh--an<l the defeat of the rebels on tho 
3d, had produced advantages far exceedin'/ those 
at first anticipated by him. The rebels had iSUC _ 
cessively abandoned several strongholds which 
they had possessed—first tho fort of Seraj, with 
four guns, a rudo manufactory for powder, shot 
and shell, carriages and tents ; then tho town and 
fort of Murrowra, with a triple line of defences; 
then tho town and fort of Multhonc; next the pass 


limit. Consequently, when this unfortunate man returned home 
and reported the death of tho donkey, he \vn.i at oneo told that 
uniPt , ho immediately made the roquUite nUirrimac-a to \ in amair 
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MINOR EVENTS IN MARCH. 


then the pass and town of Hurat; and 
ho fort of Cornel Gurh. As all the passes 
had been fortified and barricaded, their precipitate 
abandonment by the rebels was fortunate for Sir 
Hugh. Another result was the occupation by him 
of the hitherto independent district of Shagurh; 
the rajah having joined the rebels, Sir Robert 
Hamilton and Sir Hugh Rose resolved to punish 
him by ‘ annexing’ his small territory, or at least 
occupying it until instructions could be received 
from Calcutta. Accordingly, on the 10th of March, 
the British flag was hoisted at Murrowra, in 
Shagurh, in presence of Roso’s second brigade, 
under a salute of twenty-ono guns. The encamp¬ 
ment of the brigade at tliis time ./as about twenty- 
five miles from Jhansi. Rose and Hamilton were 
well on the alert; for Balia Sahib, brother of the 
Ncna, was at that time heading an army of rabble, 
and levying contributions in various parts of 
Bundelcund. What troops this rebel had with 
him, was not clearly known ; but it was found 
that the Rajah of Chuauporc had been mulcted 
by him of seven lacs of rupees; and the Rajah of 
Churkaree, resisting a similar demand, had had 
his town destroyed by fire, and was compelled to 
take refuge in his fort. Mr Came, British resident 
in Churkaree, narrowly escaped capture at tho 
hands of the rebels. 

While Rose was thus eugaged, Brigadier Stuart, 
with the fir brigade of the Central India Fickl- 
forco, was clearing out various rohel haunts 
in districts lyiug southward of Jhausi. On the 
morning of the 6th of March, Stuart’s column or 
brigade set out from his camp near tho Ohendarco 
fort, and marched six or eight miles to Khook- 
wasas, a fort near which a large body of rebels 
wore assembled. The route being through a thick 
jungle nearly tho whole distance, tin: 25th and 
86th regiments advanced cautiously, in skirmish¬ 
ing order. Arriving at a small pass near the 
fort, Stuart found that the enemy had barricaded 
the road, and lined tho hills on either side with 
matchlock-liu‘ n. The engineers soon cleared away 
tbo barricades; while a small party of the 80th 
rushed up the hills and dislodged the matchlock- 
men. Shortly afterwards, however, it was ascer¬ 
tained that the chief body of tho enemy had taken 
up a position behind the wall of an enclosure about 
a mile from tho fort. The 86ih dashed forwards 
t' gain this enclosure; two of the officers, T. ou- 
b Lewi- 'nd Captain Keating, climbed to its 
t«>p before an,, of their meu, and jumped down 
into the interior of tho enclosure. The troops soon 
cleared out the enclosure, and Ihei pursued their 
operations against tho fort it: If. Working his 
way steadily onwards, defeating and expelling 
bodies of insurgents from neighbouring villages, 
Stuart v .« t at length enabled, on 1 ho 17th, to 
capture the fort of Ohcndaric itself. This place, 
situated iu Mslffuh, about a hundred miles from 
Gwalior, is iu a district which was luagncd by 
Krindia in 18 U, according to agreement with tho 
British government, to n<: i3t in tbo maintcuan/o 



of the Gwalior Contingent. The fort—consi£ 
a strong rampart of sandstone, flanked by circular 
towers, and crowning a high hill— was in tho hands 
of insurgents at the date now under notice ; and it 
was Brigadier Stuart’s duty to capture it. After 
cannonading on the evening of tho 16th, he formed 
a practicable breach in the walls, and resolved 
to take the place by assault on tho following 
morning. This he did very effectually. The 
25th and 86th regiments, by an impetuous rush, 
carried everything before them. Captain Keating 
was severely wounded whilst foremost with tho 
storming-party. Tho enemy mo.' : ped, on 

account of the simple failure of a latter. On 
the preceding evening, the brigadier received a 
message informing him that Captain Abbott was 
within availablo distance with a cm> : Iderablc body 
of irregular cavalry; and in return a letter was 
despatched to Abbott, requesting him to gallop 
forward and invest the north side of tho fort, j his 
letter did not reach Abbott iu time ; and as a con¬ 
sequence, there was no obstacle to the escape of 
the rebels northward. All tho guns, eight of iron 
and two of brass, were taken. The fort was given 
up to the keeping of one of Scindia’s lieutenants 
or soubahs. iu friendly relation with the British; 
and the iuhabitants of the town resumed their 
peaceful avocations, apparently glad to get rid of 
the presence of the rebels. 

Stuart’s operations at Chendaree greatly facili¬ 
tated the advance of Sir Hugh Rose towards 
Jhansi. lie marched on, with the second brigade 
of his Central India Field-force, and reached that 
blood-stained city on the 21st of March. lie gave 
a sketch of his operations from tho 20th to the 
25th in the following brief telegraphic lbrm. : ‘On 
tho 20th my cavalry invested as much as possible 
the fort and town of Jhansi. Tim next day tlio 
f my forte arrived. The rebel li»\o fortified 
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up in tho town mid fort, ha\c imi d« ' ad. d tin* 
advanced position of JbnnsL The ranee bus left 
her palace in tlm town, and has gone into tho iort. 
The rebel garrison numbers about 1500 sepoy*, of 
whom 500 are cavalry, and 10,000 Bun del as, v.Th 
30 or 40 cannon. Their position is strong; but l 
have occupied two good positions, mo n breaching, 
the other a flanking one. I have been delayed by 
the want of a pl*n ° r Jhansi, and >uscqnonijy 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA :—1S58. 


igly expressed. The morbid taste for 
o engendered by the incidents of tlie Revolt 

1 mimr r/lTflTof 5 riTIC O tnVriKlrt T» rm-C? 


gave rise to many exaggerations. The terrible news 
from Dellii, Cawnpore, Jhansi, and other places, 
during lie early months of the struggle, produced 
mischief in two ways; it created a demand 


indiscriminate sanguinary vengeance; and it 


produced a tendency, not^only to believe, but to 
exaggerate, all rumours of atrocities as committed 
by the natives. In England as well as at Calcutta, 
controversies almost of a fierce character arose 
on these poiuts; the advocates on one side treat¬ 
ing it as a point of honour to believe the tragedies 
in their worst form ; while those on the other, in 
bitter terms demanded proof that tlio rumours were 
true. It was extremely difficult to disprove any 
statements concerning atrocities committed ; fur 
in most cases there were no Europeans left behind 
to give trustworthy testimony. Circumstances 
became known, during the progress of the military 
operations, which led to an inference that, though 
inhuman slaughter of innocent persons unques¬ 
tionably took place soon after Delhi fell into the 
hands of the insurgents, it wait not preceded by so 
mud. of hideous barbarity towards the women and 
child t un :*g bud at first been reported and believed. 
Jt also became more and more evident, as time 
advanced, that many of the inscriptions on the 
wall of Uio slaughter-room at Cawnpore must have 
been written after tlio departure or death of tic- 
hapless persons whose writing they professed to 
l . by some one who failed to sec the cruelty of 
the hoax lie was perpetrating. This subject is 
adverted to in the present place, because the month 
of March lightened a little the terrible severity of 
the -t ry of Jhansi, one of those which made a 
^stressing impression on the public mind. It will 
he remembered* that, early in June of the preced¬ 
ing year, tlie British at Jhansi, upwards of fifty in 
number, were all put to death by the insurgents, 
acting at the instigation of a woman, the ranee or 
ehicfiamcss of Jhansi; the destruction was so com¬ 
pute, that no European was left to tell the true 
meidenIs. Nine months afterwards, in the month 
of March, some of tho English newspapers in 
India g .ve o detail of revolting indignities said to 
lu: <; kti, inflicted on the females of the party ut 
j x.nu—gj '.ftfly adding to the distress already felt 
J»y J rj relatives of the murdered persons, Jhansi 
U( '} ihal time been restored to British rule; 
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lives. No sooner, however, were the fort-gates 
opened, than the rebels entered, bound the men, 
and took them as well as the women and children 
to a place outside the city-walls called the Jokun 
Bagb. Here the men were placed in ouc group, 
and the women and children in another.^ The 
rebels and the ranee’s armed servants then 
murdered all the men, Major Skene being the first 
cut down by tlie jail darogah, one Bukshish Ali. 
After this the women and children were put to 
death with swords and spears. The dead bodies 
were stripped, and left two days in the Jokun 
Bngli, when they were all thrown into a neigh¬ 
bouring stream. Shortly after tho writing of 
Captain Pinkney’s report, a letter was sent to the 
supreme government by Sir Robert Hamilton, 
political agent in Central India, in wliich a few 
of tho facts wero somewhat differently stated. 
According to his account, when the unhappy 
Europeans reached the Jokun Bagh, 'they were 
stopped on the roadside under some trees. They 
were accompanied by a crowd of mutinous sepoys, 
irregular sowars, disaffected police, fanatic Mussul¬ 
mans, mat in tlie service of the ranee, inhabitants 
of the town, and rabble. Here Bukshish Ali, jail 
<h'-r< .'ah, called out : “ It is the ressaldar’s order that 
all should be killed and immediately cut down 
Captain (Major) Skene, to whom he was indebted 
l.-r hi-; situation under government. An indis- 
enmmato .laughter of the won, women, and 
eln .Iren then commenced ; all wore moreiie^ly 
destroyed, and their bodies left strewn about the 
toad, where they remained until the third day 
wnen by permission of the seme ronaldar they 
were all buried m tw 

crahle as this was, it was far less harrowing than 
tlie newspaper narratives which had given rise l 0 
the investigation. Captain Pinkney ascertained 
that the total number of Europeans thus barbar¬ 
ously murdered was sixty-seven, of whom just 
about one half were wotnen and children. 8ir 
Robert Hamilton caused the ground around the 
two gravel-pits to be cleared, and an enclosing wall 
he built ; he and all tho other off-rials, on a selected 
day, attended a funeral-service at tho spot, delivered 
by the Rev. Mr Rchwabe, chaplain to the station : 
and he also planned tho erection of mi obelisk! 
Strange that India should become the ground for 
so mauy obelisks and crosses erected in memory of 


Europeans ruthlessly murdered by naliv 


One 


hundred and two years before, in 17o Suraj-u- 
Dowlah, after conquering Calcutta from tho Com- 
pany’s servants, drove a hundred and forty-six 
adub Europeans, on a sultry Juue evening, into a 
dungeon only twenty feet square; and of tin .-l 
miserable creatures. a hundred and twenty-three 
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minor events in march. 


E<^yikg Jhausi and its mournful recollections for 
awTIile, we pass over from the Maliratta territories 
into Rajpootana; where numerous petty chieftains 
kept the territory in a state of much agitation. 
There were scarcely any of the mutinied Bengal 
regiments in that part of India ; hut the Kotah 
Contingent, and other auxiliary corps which had 
revolted, sided with some of the chieftains in 


& 


hostilities against the British. So far as concerns^ 
the operations of the month of March, those ot 
the Kotah insurgents were the chief that call for 
attention. We have in former pages alluded 
1 Rajpootana Field-force,’ formed of several regi¬ 
ments sent up from Bombay. The first divi non 
of this force set forth from Nuseerabad on the 
10th of March, for service against Kotah. It 
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consisted of II.M. 05lh foot, a wing of the »S3d, 
the 10th Bombay infaiHyv, ti. * Sindo horse, and 
some horse and foot artillery. Siegematerial of 
formidable character accompvuied the column ; 
comprising eighteen lield-picof s of which ten were 
S-ineli mortars and howitzers, and an immense 
supply of ammunition. The second division, that 
started on the following day, consisted of II.M. 
7*M foot, a wing of the b3d, the 1st Bombay 
Lancers, a mountain train, Brown’s battery, and 
an engineering corps T1 ° Sih Hussars, with 
detachments of horse nud foot artillery, were 
afterward* to join the columns. Several of tho 
guns in the siege-train were drawn by elephants. 
Brigadier-general Lawrence accompanied tliis 
field*ft)rce, but only i>i a political capacity ; tho 
military command was held by Utn- J Roberts. 
The conque. t of Kotah w : looked forward to us a 
difficult enterprise, not only from tho force of tho 
enemy in men and guns, l>ut fu>m the i-oculini- 
position of the town itself. Kotnh is hounded by 
the deep river Ohumbul on one side. .nd p a lai.. 
un tho other; and there was a probability that 


batteries would have to be erected on the opposite 
side m the river. The approach to il by land from 
Nuseerabad was also beset by many obstacles. It 
would be necessary to traverse the Mokundurr.i 
Pass, a long and narrow' valley between two 
parallel ranges of hills, easily rendered formidable 
by a small number of men It w as altogether a 
larger and more important operation than i!k 
conquest of the numerous potty torts with whi.Ii 
Rajpootana abounded Many persons m India 
thought that those forts might safely be ] c{ >. tu 
themselves; since the hill-chioftains wow, , 
frequently incited by hostility towards o.wb ollict 
than towards Iho British, and since it was very liu ' 
hotter than a waste of power to pursue thorn into 
the wilds and jungles which inter cot that prn . ui 
India. One favourable cir* umstanoe in connuqtio:i 
v\ith Kotah was, that the rajah was filithlul, and .is 
mm.i» o| ' oil a tho British > the mam gouts 
I he middle of the month \vn> occupied by tho 
march of Roberts's force Rom Nusocrnbu^ over a : 
difficult country Surmounting all obstacles, the 
general arrived at Kotah on the :>2d of Match 
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$»e£tfipcd a mile or two distant, on the north 
’"of the Cliumhul. The rebels were in posses¬ 
sion of the south bank, having with them a power¬ 
ful ai:ay of,guns, many of large calibre. The fort, 
the palace, and half the city, were held by the 
rajah, with Rajpoots and troops from Kerowlie. 
( iii hie 25tli, a portion of the British, about 300 in 
number, under Major Hcatley, crossed the river, to 
aid the rajah at a critical moment The rebels had 
that morning made a desperate attempt to escalade 
the walls, ar.d drive the rajah’s troops into their 
only remaining stronghold, the castle; but this 
?utempt was frustrated; had it succeeded, the 
rebels would have commanded the ferry over the 
river. Portions of H.M. 83d, and of the Bombay 
troops, formed the small force which crossed the 
river on the 25th. Two days afterwards, 600 men 
of IT.M. Doth, with two 9-pounder.s, crossed over. 
On the 30th General Roberts was able to announce 
by telegraph, ‘I this day assaulted the town of 
Kotah with complete success, and comparatively 
tritling loss. No officer killed. The whole town 
is* in my possession.’ Upwards of fifty guns were 
captured. The victory was gained by a clever 
llank - movement, which turned tho enemy’s 
pv iiiun, and rendered their defences useless. This 
wa.i a point iu tactics as hich the rebels seldom 
ftttc nded to sufficiently; they repeatedly lost battles 
bv allowing their flanks to he turned. 

Eastward of the Mahratla and Rajpoot terri¬ 
tories, there were isolated bodies of insurgents in 
tho Baugor regions, between the Jumna on the 
north and Nagpoor on tho south. But General 
Yv hillock, with a field-forco gathered from the 
Madras presidency, kept these rebels under some 
control. His movements, however, scarcely need 
record here. 

The South Mahratia countiy kept up just so 
mcli disturbance as to demand the vigilant atten¬ 
tion of the authorities, without exciting any serious 
a I prehension. In the month of March there was 
much of this disturbance, near the frontier between 
'tstdeuciesi of Bombay and Madras, at 
On tho cue side, the Bombay govern¬ 
'd a large reward for the Apprehension 
brothers, rebel leaders, Baba Dcsaec, 
tec, and llunmunt Desaee; while the 
f tho Madras presidency put in force 
ig statute on Ida side of tho froutior. 
leaders, llunmunt Desaco, after many 
as driven, vrtth the wives and families 
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a clue to a conspiracy iu which several natives 
—Kaga Ramchunder, Balia Bhoplay, Bhow Shrof 
Cliowdry, and others—were concerned; having 
for its object the collecting of guns unknown to 
the Briti h authorities, and tho inciting of other 
natives to acts of rebellion. One of lliesc men was 
the chief of Jamkhundie, one a money-lender, and 
two others were Brahmins, The money-lender 
was supposed to have assisted tho mutineers of 
Kolapore with pecuniary means for carrying on 
their operations. By lodging these mischief-makers 
in safe keeping at Belgaum and Satara, prepara¬ 
tory to a trial, the authorities checked an incipient 
disturbance. 

This little patch of country, inhabited to a con¬ 
siderable extent by the southern Mahrattas, Avas 
the only part of the Bombay presidency south 
of the. city itself which was in any anxiety con¬ 
cerning the proceedings of the insurgent! And 
indeed, northward of the city, thero were no 
manifestations of rebellion short of the regions 
around Gujerat and Itajpootana ; where oven 
those who were disposed to bo peaceful found 
themselves embarrassed and imperiled by the 
turbulence of their neighbours. In Gujerat, Sir 
Richmond Sliakespear commenced and steadily 
carried on a general disarming of tho population ; 
the Guicowar or native sovereign cordially assisted 
him, and llie two together collected many guns 
and thousands of stands of arms. As to the Madras 
presidency, it was quite at peace. From Cuttack 
m t..e nmih to Tiavancoro in the south, there were 
110 * oht \ regiments, and few chieftains who 
yoimircd to endanger their safety by disputing tho 
ftfUfaU ivi.i; Iu tho Nagpoor and Ba 
torics i belonging rather to tho Bengal than to the 
Madras presidency, the elements of convulsion 
surged occasionally, but no! to a very alarming 
extent. The Nizam’s country was troubled in a 
way which shews how desirable it is that orientals 
should not bo tempted by anarchy or weakness in 
the governing power. Tho regular troops were 
moderately steady; but the ne\*s of mutiny else¬ 
where excited nil the turbulent elements of the 
Deccan. Robber chieftains and city ruffians rose, 
not so much against the British, as against any 
who had property to lose. The town of Mulgate, 
held by a chieftain who commanded a motley 
band of RohiJla3 and Arabs, resisted the Nizam’s 
authority for sumo time; but it fell, and the 
leaders wore taken primmer. 

Ibis chapter will have shewn that, Avben the 
JuSL day of March arrived, the attention of the 
military authorities in India was chiefly directed 
those districts which had Azimgbur, Bareilly, 
t s'jice, and flhni t i for th: r chief ‘ 'tb: and wh: h 
swarmed Avith large bodies of rebels ready to 
make a despera \> resistance. It was left for the 
moidhs of April and May to develop the strat~.;? 
operations against those places. • 
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minor events in marc it. 


Bolts. 


So frequent is tlie mention, iu nil matters relating to 
the local government of India, of ‘ covenanted * and 
‘uncoveuontcd’ service, and so peculiar the duties of 
those covenanted servants who bear or Lore the title of 
‘collectors 5 —that it may be well to sketch briefly the 
Company’ i> remarkable system, so far as it refer* to those 
two subjects. The collectors and magistrates suffered 
much and braved much during tho mutiny, owing to their 
peculiarly intimate relations with the natives; and their 
duties deserve on that account a little attention in the 
present work. For many reasons it will bo desirable, na 
in the volume generally, to adopt tho past tense in speaking 
of this system-bearing in mind, however, that the system 
was fully in operation during the mutiny, except when 
the officials were actually driven away from their districts. 

‘ Covenanted ’ and ‘ UucovenanUd' Service .—The ‘ser¬ 
vices’ supported by the East India Company were of 
four kinds—civil, military, naval, and ecclesiastical. The 
military has already been frequently noticed ; tho Company 
supported a military force of something near three hundred 
thousand men, involving various engagements on the one 
hand with the British crown, and on the other with native 
princes. The naval service was limited to a force of about 
Mxty vessels and five thousand men, employed chiefly in sur¬ 
veying, coast guarding, mail-conveyance, and the prevention 
of piracy. Tho ecclesiastical service, maintained by the 
Company for their own servants only, consisted of three 
Church of England bishops, about a hundred aud forty 
Prf . three Boiq a O li -ns, and 

about eighty Roman Catholic prh_.ii-;. The Protestants 
were liberally supported; tho Roman Catholics rimply 
received a grant, in aid of larger funds to l>o derive- . by 
them from other quarters. Bui it was tho civil service 
that constituted the iue-t remarkable feature in the Com¬ 
pany's organi: tion, embracing all the persons encaged iu 
the collection of revenue or the adminihtration of justice. 

The civil service was of two kinds, covenanted and 
uneovenanted. The uncoreuantcd civil am\ants wore very 
much liko a n ploy t's iu other couhtne , paid i\ amenably for 
their service*, but having no peculiar privilege* — no 
declared provision for liiV, no claim to promotion by 
senior!tv, no stipulnUd furlough <t 1 hvo of ab*,.•nee, " 
cia’inal h- pension. They comprl;-. 1 Kur.-p-Jins, Kumrhin ; 
or half-castes, nnd natives. Subordinate duties fir cal niul 
iadioinl were intrusted to them, av-rlinK to tlicir r..n;:o 
J ,r ability and supposed honcaty, as judged by the b d 
aovomment* Tho European* in thin dau yoro ciiiolly 
persons who had gone wt to India in some other 
or wore ions of officers already in temon in India. I ho 
l?u upean and Eurasian micov. uanted servant* barc-ly reached 
tiiruc tboupaud iu number. The elms was mainly compared 
0 f jjfttivcs—Mohammedans more generally than lira no*. 
The employment of natives as uucdvenanti -1 servants ct 
the Conipiuiv was commenced by Lord William Bcntinck 
1 1826 to 18351, and steadily increased under other 
governor^-ironeral : 'osomuch that the jud .1 iidminia- 
1 nit ion . I,' tlv:> lower court t fell nlinoct wholly tho 

Imndti of n-tlv.. The humbler offices in the revenue 
dep:u'l.mcut weic ah filled by thorn. A jov cf 1 1«r- 
im< .vennntotl sonants i ceiv d salaries t:\i in n<x from £500 
to .18'-’*.' per annum; but in the creator number of insl; n.:c* 
the amount was far lower. 

The covenanted servants compi i?ed unminntod or favoured 
p< rsonb wlm, after receiving a special education r tho 
IV.mitaiiy’s seminary at H-iil-:,l>ury, woe nubjim,d - 

. 

cpiwe. They JhteTed ^to a covenant, 
7 rr” riK-tl by uTicient custom, ’ °*' c . v : 

«,rdvi*; that they shall discharge all debu; and that to. 
shull tro.it ib f n ,lives of In lift ™ 1 L 1 ol 1 ("hen 


a sj \:m of public competition wan established by the 
charter granted to the Company in that; v.r), the* appoint¬ 
ment of persons to this favoured service was wholly in the 
patronage of the directors. After a certain amount of tuition 
and examination, the young men (‘writers,’ as they were 
sometimes called) were conveyed to India, where 
sued further studies, chiefly iu oriental 1 angleat Cal¬ 
cutta. Madras, or Bombay. While so • iadying, they received 
an ‘out-of-employ allowance.’ At length they eo mine need 
employment * sistan ites and collector* 

in country districts, as soon os they posBOsaed a Cl . 
amount of knowledge of vernacular Lingua 70-?, criminal 
law, and revenue law. Their daily duties wore partly 
magisterial, partly fiscal. After seme years’ practic 

is competent for promotion. He btv?amo col¬ 
lector or magistrate of a district, under regulations differing 
in the different presidencies. In I- . offices of 

judge, magistrate, nnd collector were held by three different 
perrons, all ‘covenanted;’ in the other presidencies 
offices of magistrate and collector wore held by the samo 
person; in the ‘non-regulation provinces' (Punjanb, 
Nagpoor, Sinde, &c.). all three offices were held one 
person. The local government had a voice in tho selection 
of persons to fill these offices; \mt the principle of pro¬ 
motion by seniority was extensively acted on, and was 
almost claimed as a right by the ‘covenanted.’ The 
salaries paid were very munificent. The 11. west resist.mt 
received £500 jto* annum, and the amount rose gra 
to £10,000 per annum, tho salary of :i mem! t the 
.Supreme Council at Calcutta. 

Such were tic chief points of difference botwocn tho 
covenanted and uncovenanted sorvioes of the Hast India 
Company. It was not ho much a distinction of race, 
colour, or creed, as a means of favouring selected [xv*ouii 
!‘i! kind, and of giving those persons a special education 
to fit tliom for civil duties in India. 

Collectors and Colleotorates .—Wc shall next nolie*. > 

» succinct way tho ivnmrhr.blo duties of such of the 
coven;mtad civ’: civ,.ik ns filled (he office of ^ • 1 \ _l r - 
•'specially it- i hos d! tncta v.hcre tii. roliecl'u was alx. the 
nui/d-.PMb*. In tho Rorthw- ^t Provirc.^, to whi 
mutiny wj.n m .!nb c--nflnod, tho r-ouigl Amto >1 

each dii trivl in many tuaitei;. oont . Ib d I;. t!. • 

(jo niiasioner of I ho province in which tho district wa 
. . 

signer au intimate knowledge of the villages aril vi!! 
of Indi i, their incomes, hopes, fears, wants, nnd peculinrl 
tic*; and he beraine niora do. ply involve! ui nnxiei*... ■ 
and dangers con-' qnent- on tin niutiny. 

The term ‘collector vc^y inadequately axprer^eu the 
slants and duties of the nil so named. So . iron, 
licing a ntora tax gntheror, ho wna »» rovwune jiaa«E<s an 
executive dislrlot authority, witl; T.trgo nuu Kmi.v 

lfspousibilttieB. As colieotor and mmi,i ulU . t | 10 v , f ; 
responsible V> two different department*— to thu h!,:lne, 
indicia! courts for biff conduct as * magistral*, and u. ti K 
li-vonot' Ji iiiulinont in «<#l con'ioriK. 1 K,.. .vllwijr 
lie bad ‘.VO nets of a*, iidanl*, with dutic. 'lcml; d : m 1 
and mui ted. The magisterial duties botug dt m; ,.l 
without f.irlh. r doMiptioi. n« ffniice; i-Mc ^ ouay cmnpv, 

' 

Th- dm! ■•! the eolh'Ci w bid , 

l. tor i'< p.-i-ruinent rovem.' ; l.gistiar oi landed propvm 
: I 

ministerial <*flioor oi courts of jertiev Mid tYo-isurtr and 
accountant of the district None but a loan of x a ,;,d and 
c ;u ,M 0 uftait.m.inr, umu l to '. tl ar 1 industry, could 
adcipmtaly fulfil so m.'iiy dnt:‘- nutv.y ot thd gt, a t u-unfi 
iu the tv.*v«l years 6f Indian liktory avo tin v C of uicL 
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MINOR EVENTS IN MARCH. 


/making up his accounts, paid monthly stipends 
/ the military and civil officers of the district, kept 
aThinule debtor and creditor account, and transmitted his 
accounts and his surplus silver to Calcutta. In addition to 
all these duties, the collector, considered as the European 
who possessed most knowledge on various subjects in his 
district, performed miscellaneous duties scarcely susceptible 
of enumeration. ‘Everything that is to be done by the 
executive, must be done by him, in one of his capacities; 
and wo find him, within his jurisdiction, publican [tax- 
gatherer], auctioneer, sheriff, road-makor, timber-dealer, 


enlisting sergeant, sutler, slayer of wild beasts, wool 1 
cattle-breeder, postmaster, vaccinator, discounter of bill-, 
and registrar-general—in which last capacity he has also 
to tic the marriage-knot for those who object to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Latterly, he has been raado schoolmaster of his 
district also. Every new measure of government pla es an 
extra straw on the collectors back. Whatever happens to 
be the prevailing hobby, the collector suffers. One day 
sp. aniens arc called for, for the Exhibitions of London or 
Paris; the next day, the cry is for iron and timber lor the 
railway, or poles for the telegraph. 1 


1 




Group of Indus* Arms. 

1. Matchlock. 2. Head of a Hunting-spear. 3. Potts. t Crceco. 5. Knife. o Huntlmr 
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Zcnundar, Hindoo landowner. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

DISCUSSIONS ON REBEL PUNISHMENTS. 



. EFOIIE entering on the military 
' struggles that marked + lie month 
.of April, it may he desirable to 
J notice the phases of public feeling 
f concerning the amount of punish- 
\ ment due to the mutineers and rebels 
in India. The discussions on this 
subject undoubtedly influenced the course 
r ! proceeding adopted both by the militavy and 
the civil authorities} although it may not bo 
pov.ible to measure tlio exact amount of that 
influence, or the exact date at which it war felt. 
-Some of the proceedings of Viscount Canning at 
Calcutta, in rofoiuico to thiB mailer, belonged to 
the month of March ; some of the discussions in 
the imperial parliament, and at the India House, 
louring ‘on Cmming’s line of policy, belonged to 
Inter rnontlu l»ui. it will be useful to give ft rapid 
Bkotcb in this place, of the nature of the discussion 
gonoiah , and of the mnarkal lc tone given to it 
by patty poll jo in England. AJl referenoo to 


the debates concerning the re-organisation of the 
Indian government, whether at homo or in India 
itself, may more fittingly be postponed to a later 
chapter. 

Almost from the first, a large portion of the 
Anglo-Indian population cried aloud for most 
summary and sanguinary vengeance on robots and 
mutineers of all kinds, Mohammedan and Hindoo, 
towns people end country peasants. General Neill 
was idolised for ft time by this class—not so much 
because ho was a gallant soldier and a skillnl com¬ 
mander, as because he was supposed to be terribly 
severe in his treatment of insurgents. Tins matter 
has been adverted to in former pages, as well a: 
the torrents of abuse that were poured upon the 
governor-general for c clemency’—a wor £ li C, ‘ m ll 
mocking and bitLer spirit. Many of t ie cuv ora 
afterwards joined the ranks of those " 10 A 
the sumo governor-gen end lore p°hey supposet o 
ho antagonistic to ibid of‘olouu m y. l<i'. fact is 

j again mentioned bore, owing „ da connection 
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DISCUSSIONS ON REBEL PUNISHMENTS. 


troversy that gave rise to formidable 
^^Hiamentar)’ struggles many months afterwards. 
The proceedings of four different bodies—-the 
Calcutta government, the Board of Control, the 
Houses of Parliament, and the Court of Directors 
—must he briefly noticed to shew the course of 
this controversy. 

At first, when the mutiny was still in its 
earlier stages, the friends and relations of tlicso 
who had suffered barbarous treatment at the 
hands of the natives gave utterance to a wild 
demand for vengeance, springing not unnaturally 
from an excited :-tato of feeling. The following, 
from ono of tho Calcutta journals, is a lair 
example of this kind of writing in its milder 
form: < Not the least amongst the thousand 
evils which will follow in the track of tho 
rebellion is the indurating effect it will have upon 
the feelings of our countrywomen when the 
struggle is over. There arc many hundreds of 
English ladies who lie down nightly to dream of 
horrors too great for utterance; who scarcely 
convorse except upon one dreadful subject; and 
who would he found almost as willing as their 
husbands and fathers to go out and do battle with 
the mutineers, if they could only insure the infliction 
of deep and thorough vengeance. It is a contest with 
murderers who are not satisfied with their life's 
blood, that they have to expect daily. Their very 
servants are perhaps in league to destroy them. 
They suffer almost hourly worse than the pains of 
death. Many have already died by homicidal 
hands; but more from tho pangs of starvation and 
travel, from tho agonies of terror, and the slow 
process of exhaustion. And all this while friends 
and relatives sigh vainly for the coming of the day of 
retribution .* The italicised passages shew only a 
very modorato use of the words ‘vengeanco’ and 
‘ retribution,* but may sullioo to indicate the feeling 
here adverted to. 

Tho Calcutta government, ns lias been duly 
recorded in the proper chapters, from time to 
time issued orders and proclamations relating to 
the treatment which the mutineers were to receive, 
or which was to be meted out to non-military 
natives who should show signs of insubordination. 
There was, as < .nc instance, tho lino of policy con¬ 
tested between Mr Colvin and Lord Canning. The 
furmer i sued, or intended to is>up, a proclamation 
to the mutineers of the Northwest Provinces, in 
which, among oilier things, lie promised that 
‘ soldiv-ra oiga. 7 .*1 in the late disturbances, who are 


their own homes, and 
the nearest government 


unn 
it. thi 


etiro quietly, 
tiered;* whereas 
indulgence or k 


desirous of >ing to 
Live up Hi ir arms at 

or military post, ami retire quietly, diall 
permitted to do 
Canning insisted 
should not he extended to any regiments which 
had murdered or ill-used their officer;*, or com¬ 
mitted cruel outrages on other Jjcrpons. Tin u 
there wore several order. 6 and >1 *- u -- - proclaiming 
martial law in the disturbed districts ; appo.uiing 
commissiouera to vy mutineers by a Aery :.mu 


mary process ; authorising military officers to deal 
with rebel towns-peoplc as v*ell as with revolted 
sepoys; enabling the police to arre t suspected 
persons without the formality of a warrant ; 
making zemindars and landowners responsible 
for the surrendering of any ill-doers on their 
estates ; and other measures of a similar kir.d 
When, in tho month of July, Viscount Canning 
found it needful to check the over-zeal of some cf 
the tribunals at Allahabad, who were prone to 
hang accused persons without sufficient evidence of 
their guilt, ho was accused of interference with the 
righteous demand for blood. It is true, that the :-<3 
wore, in the first instance, merely newspaper 
accusations; but as tho English public looked to 
newspapers for tho chief part of their information 
concerning India, these controversies gave rise to a 
very unhealthy excitement; and we. f.v even 
months, often passed before the truth could bo 
kuowu—as was strikingly evidenced in tho case of 
the lieutenant-governor of the Central Provinces, 
whose supposed ‘ clemency* (in a matter of which, 
as soon appeared, he knew absolutely nothing) was 
held over him as a reproach for nearly four 
months. In September appeared a proclamation 
at Agra, warning the natives of the possible con¬ 
sequences of any complicity on their parts in the 
proceedings of the mutineers. Part of tho pro¬ 
clamation ran as follows: ‘The government of 
these provinces calls on all landowners and 
farmers, with their tenantry, and .on all well- 
disposed subjects, to give all possible assistance 
to the authorities in bringing th f e outcasts 
(mutineers and rebels) to justico. Landowners 
and farmers of land, especially, aro reminded of 
the terms of their engagement not to harbour or 
countenance criminals and evil-ills posed persons. 
The government requires proofs of iho fidelity and 
loyally of all cl*ir?es of its subjects, iu v< .vorirg 
tin- arms, elephants, horses camels, ml « b.i- 
government property, which have been fhlniomh 
taken by the of lenders. All persons arc warned 
•»gainst piuck. mg or bartering >v any suck 
property of the state under the severest penalties ; 
and rewards will be paid to thoso Mho, imme¬ 
diately on obtaining possession of the same, bring 
them to tho nearest civil or military staiinn.’ 

So far as concerns (ho imp^iial pnriiaim i.f, 
little took placo during the year lb:*7 tmichin v ..~ 
the subject of the present chapter. The opposition 
party Bought to shew that her >l.ijosty ^ n hunters 
were responsible for the outbreak; somo members 
of both Houses breathed their views .-outemiug 
tho ■•nisos of tho mutiny; others crituhed the 
mode in which'troops vero sent *» Imlei; some 
condemned, others defended, Wcmtnt Canning; 
manv put i rili mu. ■ ■■" «. tcuermn;- tho tutiuv 
gov. rnnvnt of India; many mow wi%ht too or. 
bielm with gnih th ,! l-ain India Company; while 
irnssion;:v'os."civil sonants, Indian judges, un ,i.i- 
, , r ,vis, fhvouul coniuinndc;s, y.ere ni.Mo 
subjects of frequent and warm debate—but tlm 
members of tho legislature generally held nWf 
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excessive demand for a sanguinary 
jToltSyiowards the insurgents, so much dwelt on hy 
many 0 f the Anglo-Indians. After passing an act, 
containing among other provisions clauses relating 
to ‘The Punishment of Mutiny and Desertion of 
Officer, and Soldiers in the Service of the East 
India Company,’ parliament was prorogued on the 
2oth of August. During the recess, the press was 
busy on those accusations and reclamations already 
adverted to — in turn correcting, t and corrected by, 
tlic official documents which from time to time 
appeared. Commercial troubles having agitated 
the country during the autumn, parliament met 
again on the 3d of December, for a short session 
before Christinas. Although the purpose of meeting 
was prescribed and limited, the members of the 
legislature did not deem it necessary or desirable 
to remain silent on a subject so uppermost in 
men’s thoughts as the mutiny in India. Speeches 
were made, motions brought forward, explanations 
given, and returns ordered, on the state of the 
army, tho mode of sending over troops, tho 
'•‘induct of tho government, and various other 
matters bearing on the struggle in *ho East. Tho 
speech frmn the throne contained many allusions 
to that struggle, but none that hero on the mode 
of punishing the rebels. The Earl of Derby, iu a 
sj • cell on the opening-night, sought to discourage 
t l,o cry foi vengeance raised in many quarters. 
After urging that England should deal with the 
mutineers iu justice and not in revenge, ho added: 
4 For every man taken with arms in his hands 
there ought to be a righteous punishment, and 
i im: punishment death. For those miscreants who 
have perpetrated unmentionable and unimaginable 
atrocities upon women, death is too mild a sen¬ 
tence. On them should be inflicted the heavier 
punishment—a life embittered by’ corporal punish¬ 
ment iu the first instance, and afterwards doomed 
to fhe most degrading slavery. Be they Brahmins 
of tho highest caste, they should be forced to 
undergo Ino lowest, most degrading, most hopeless 
da i *ry. But, while he would take this course, lie 
can. tly deprecated the exte nsion >f a feeling of 
hostility t*> tho wholo native population. From 
letters which lie had seen, he feared that every 
whiv mnn in India who had suffered in any way 
'• die mutiny came to regard every man with a 
black face as his enemy. Now, that was a feeling 


should be restrained, if not by Chris 


limit 


itv 


•0. b.ast l»y mot i oa of sound policy. Measures 
•dioubj be taken to convince the natives that the 
Lni'li' h arc their masters; l*nt they ruunt also be 
• otniucod that the English arc tluir benefactors. 
\V« should not try to govern India by the sword 
Ibis renfimout was also well expre- d 
l*v Mr Mangles*, c .airman of the East India Oom- 
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examination on the 7th 
mg tne assembled pro- 
p, and Company's officers 
t lie sudden fnjdure of 
l 

uat exist Strong mistrust 


and suspicion, if not more bitter feelings, fc 
those who rule and those who arc subject. It is 
impossible that it should be otherwise, after tho 
scenes which have been passed through, the 
treacheries and murders—and worse than murders 
—that have been rife throughout tho land. But, 
gentlemen, you are bound to struggle with those 
feelings and subdue them. It will be your duty 
to remember that only a small part, an infinitesimal 
part, of the population of India have been engaged 
in these frightful and scandalous outrages.* [Here 
many striking instances of fidelity were brought to 
notice.] ‘It would therefore be most unjust to 
bring the charge of treachery against the whole 
people of India. It will be your duty, under these 
circumstances, to struggle against the suspicion 
and distrust which have been engendered by 
recent events, and to endeavour to win the affec¬ 
tions of the people over whom you are called upon 
to exercise power. If wo cannot govern India in 
that way, we ought to give up the country and 
come away.* 

When parliament met for the usual session, in 
February, a question was put. by the Earl of 
Ellcnborougli, concerning the policy intended to 
bo pursued towards the rebels. Adverting to a 
rumour of some very wholesale series of militai v 
cxeoulions in Central India, he said: ‘Without 
questioning the justice of the sentence iu that 
particular case, lie doubted if capital punishment 
was bo efficacious as a severe flogging. The natives 
were not afraid of death, but shrank from corporal 
pain. Besides, it is quite impossible to haug all 
tho mutineers, and the continued exhibition of 
unrelenting seventy must inevitably create a 
blood-fetid between tho natives and their European 
masters.* Earl Granville, on the part 0 f tiie 
government, replied that no particular instructions 
had been sent out to Viscount Canning on this 
matter, because the utmost reliance was placed on 
the justice and firmness of that nobleman : h e 
added, that he agreed in the opinion that tlio 
frequent spectacle of capital punishment mu>t 
have the worst possible effect; and he concluded 
hy stating that the governor-gen oral was directing 
his thoughts towards the possibility of transporting 
some of the evil-doers to tho Andaman Islands. 

Now occurred a change in political matters 
which threw Indian discussion* into a new 
channel. Hitherto, the subject of the punishment 
of mutineers had been discussed in parliament j 
with reference rather to persons than to property. 
Tho ministry, however, having been changed, on 
grounds quite irrespective of Indian affairs, and 
the Earl of Derby having succeeded A isoonut 
Palmerston us premier, India was dragged into I 
the consequences of tliL A.ange. ihe Earl of | 
EUcnborougb, admitted on all h aT,<JfJ to « Welle, 
informed statesman on Indian mallei.s, howovor I 
opinions might diiUr .. ncorning bis temper and 
' Tui'b-nt nf the Rotyrj 0 f 
?rnor-goiioral of India, many 

i been in frequent colii.U, ! 
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•Inst India Company, as represented both 
t^nhc Court of Directors and by the Calcutta 
government; and it was thought probable that 
his now assumption of authority in Indian affairs 
would be marked by something notable and 
important It was so. The singular termination 
of his ministerial career was closely and imme¬ 
diately connected with the subject to which this 
chapter relates, in a way that may now be briefly 
narrated. 

At first tliis question of punishment had to be 
discussed by the now government in the same 
manner ns before—that is, in relation to the 
sanguinary vengeance advocated by many writers 
of letters and newspaper articles, especially at 
Calcutta. On the 18th of March, Mr Rich moved 
in the House of Commons for the production of 
certain papers which lie expected would throw 
light on this matter. He contended that the 
conduct of the army, in the punishment of the 
insurgents, was merciless and cruel. lie intimated 
the necessity of requiring the authorities in India 
to act strictly up to the instructions of Lord 
Canning, who, lie thought, deserved honour for 
his linnncss and humanity. The Calcutta journals, 
he asserted, recommended that Oude should be 
made one wide slaughter-house, in which extermi¬ 
nation should be the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion ; and it was but right that the government 
should at once check this terrible feeling of 
sanguinary animosity. Most of the speakers in 
tbc debate that followed agreed in the view taken 
by Mr Rich ; and moro than ono of them broached 
the doctrine that the insurgents in Oudo ought 
not to be treated like rebel sepoys — seeing that, 
whether wisely or unwisely, they were lighting for 
ny lint they deemed national independence. 

During tlio first half of the mouth of April, 
nothing occurred in parliament involving any very 
collision of opinions on this parties! irsubj 
but towards the dose of the month a clashing of 
views on Oude affairs became mauifest to the public. 
Throughout the first ten months of the mutiny, 
while Viscount Palmerston was at the head of 
affairs, tlio opposition party, in both Houses of 
Parliament, frequently appeared as advocates for 
iho deposed royal family of Oude, dwelling on the 
injustice involved in the deposition. Much of this 
advocacy may have beeu sincere, but much also 
was mere special pleading ; for flic speakers well 
I;new that, if in office, they would not and could 
not {•« ok to undo what had been <1 
did a change of ministry take pla 
occupants of *>fiiee became much r 
denouncing tlio ‘annexation of 
if an iniquity at ail, it was ono in which iho Marquis 
of Dalhousie, the Calcutta ‘fovenimcn?, the Court 
of Directors, the Crown, and both Houses of Parlia 

ment, v.ovc all implioileit. Every hi, now 

that the practice! question before the country was 


( si; 


it\ A o sooner 
, than tlio now 


Committee of the Court of Directors had sent a 
letter to the governor-general in council, dated the 
21th of March, relating to the treatment which it 
was desirable that rebels and mutineers should 
receive. So peculiar and anomalous were the 
functions of this Secret Committee, that although, 
nominally belonging to the Court of Directors, it 
was little other than the mouthpiece of the presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control. The letter vns 
really from the Earl of Ellenborough, rather than 
from anyone else. 

Before pursuing this narrative, it may be well to 
say a few words concerning the organisation and 
functions of this Secret Committee — ono of the 
many anomalies connected with our government 
of India. Mr Arthur -Mills (Ivlia hi J-OS' 
described the relation between tbc Secret Com¬ 
mittee, the Court of Directors, and the «Bnrml of 
Control, in the following terms: ‘The Court of 
Directors meets weekly at the East India House 
for the transaction of business, tbc ordinary details 
of which arc discharged by three committees— 
1. Finaucc and home; 2. Political and military ; 
3. Revenue, judicial, and legislative. There is also 
a u Secret Committee,” with peculiar functions alto¬ 
gether different from those of the three ordinary 
committees. Tho office of the Secret Committee 
is purely ministerial. It receives from India all 
dispatches on matters with respect to which 
secrecy is deemed important—including tho:e 
which relate to war, peace, or negotiation 1 with 
native powers or states within the limits of the 
charter, or other states or princes; and fbrwr.nK 
such dispatches to the Board of Control. The 
Secret Committee also transmits to India, after 
signature, dispatches prepared by that Board, 
which it is bound to do, under oath, “ v. i'b c 
disclosing the . imo. 1 The Secret Commit c 
composed, as prescribed by nci of pnrliinncui, t 
three directors. The court may elect, whom the - , 
please; but the chairman, depufy-chuitin u, anil 
senior member of the court, aro almost invariably 
appointed. The papers of tbc Secret Committee 
are in charge of tbc examiner at the Ku*t India 
House, who is clerk to tko committee. . . There 
is also a secret department in the Board of Control 
for the purpose of carrying ua ♦.rit.cn au:l oral 
communications with th ■ Sc-a C-onniti. t .p t |, c 
Couvt of Directors. I he oral communication.*: o .* 
for the most part carried on through tho , , 

personally ; iu the written communications hi h 
assisted by a senior clerk, ar. ] occasional I v ty Mu. 
secretaries of the Board. On the an .val of m.. rl 
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bed, bcgau by expressing a hope* tliat, 
aif^sbon as Lucknow should fall before the con¬ 
quering arm n/ Sir Colin Campbell, the governor- 
general would feel liiin'Clf sufficiently strong to act 
towards the natives with the generosity as well 
;v; the justice which is congenial to the British 
character. The subsequent paragraphs laid down 
the propositions that it would be better, except in 
aggravated in: ‘ances, to award punishment such as 
is usual against cnemie3 captured in regular war, 
than against rebels and mutineers— the exceptions 
being those in which the fighting by the insurgents 
* exceeded the licence of legitimate hostilities that 
the insanity of ten months ought not to blot out 
the recollection of a hundred years of fidelity; 
that the punishment of death had been fin* too 
frequently awarded; and that the governor- 
general ought sternly to resist the entreaties of 
those who would urge him to the adoption of a 
sanguinary policy. 

The Gth of May v.v: the date on which the battle 
rimy be said to Lave begun in parliament, on the 
policy to no pursued towards Oude. Mr Bright, 
in the House of Common? asked the ministers 
wheth r there was any authenticity iu a certain 
proclamation concerning Oude, said to have been 
usual by Viscount Canning ; whether, if authentic, 
it hud been issued in accordance with any direc¬ 
tion- f: v.*i the home government; and, if not so 
{sanctioned, whai steps the government intended to 
tak* n to it ? Theso questions came upon 

t he IIoi . c generally by surprise, a.s indicating a reve¬ 
lation oi 1 bin _ * hitherfc > hidd m ; arid it wa tl h 
fur the first time mudo public, by the minister who 
rep! icd to these questions — that the go\ eminent had, 
three weeks before, received a dispatch containing 
a copy of the proclamation adverted to; that the 
rn .,t v ;7lg immediately taken into consideration by 
the government; that a secret dispatch had been 
. ent off, stating the views of the government on 
the ma^rr; and that there would be no object h n 
to produce both the proclamation and the dispatch. 
This announcement was the forerunner of a storm, 
in which the passion of party was strongly mixed 
up. On tlv 7th, in the House of Lords, the Lari of 
Elion borough move.’ for the production of certain 
Vipers, analogous to those ordered by the other 
H u.c on the preceding night; and then arose a 
debiffi: whether Viscount Canning had really issued 
the proclamation ho intended ; whether it was 
n proper proclamation to ) no; whether it was 
light din i the Earl of J£1 bn hero ugh should repri¬ 
mand Vincount Canning m so imperious away as 
ho wan accused of doing ; whether the secret di> 
jvdeh conlainiug that reprimand should havo been 
kept ho entirely concealed from the Court of 
Dire, ion . hetber it should have been sent out to 
C . v at the time it was; and whether a :■»- 
«dlcrl ; >* ill- .Mi Mjht to make its appearaneo 
Hin'*ng purli.am ntu. y papers, unrellovod by any 
1 ; ! on if by V :oont Canning. There was 


unquestionably something strange in the mode of 
proceeding; for the dispatch, although not made 
known to the Court of Directors until the morning 
of the Ttli, had been communicated to certain 
members of both Houses on the 6th. Earl Gran¬ 
ville urged that, if the government wished to get 
rid of Viscount Canning, the usual course might 
have been adopted for so doing; but that it was 
neither just nor generous to keep him in office, and 
yet give publicity to such insulting censure on him. 
The Earls of Derby and EUenborough replied that 
it was not intended to dismiss Viscount Canning, 
or even to censure him; but to induce him to 
make such modifications in his proposed proclama¬ 
tion as would render the policy adopted in Oude 
less severe. 

It now becomes necessary to attend to this much- 
canvassed proclamation itself, before noticing the 
further debates concerning it. 

The proclamation in question, and tho explana¬ 
tions bearing on it, were dated at a period when, 
from the absence of an electric telegraph between 
England and India, they could not of course be 
known iu the former country. On the 3d of 
March, while at Allahabad, paying anxious atten- 
tion to the daily telegrams received from Oude 
Viscount Canning sent a proclamation and an’ 
explanatory letter to that province, relating to the 
treatment to he meted out to rebels * Although 
Sir Colin Campbell commanded the army of Oude 
and conducted tho military operations, Sir James 
Outram was chief-commitJoner of tho province- 
and on hr shoulders rested, at tint time all that 
could be effected in tho way of civil government, 
lho proclamation was to he at once a sentence a 
warning, and a threat, addressed to tho inhabitants 
of (Judo. It announced that Lucknow after 
months of anarchy, was now again in British 
hands; it dwelt on the fact that many of tho 
citizens, even those who h id shared the bounty 
of the government, had joined the insurgents; and 
it declared, that tho day of retribution for c\il- 
doers had arrived. It proceeded to name six 
rajahs, thalookdars, and zemindars, who had 
remained faithful amid great temptation, and who 
were not only to retain their estates, but were 
to receive additional rewards. It promised a pro¬ 
portionate reward to all other chieftains who could 
prove that they had been loyal. With these 
exception?, the whole proprietary right to the soil 
of Oude \ as d'- laixd to be forfeited to tho British 
crown—subject only to such indulgences as might, 
as a matter of fi r, be conceded to individual?, 
conditional on their immediate submission to the 
supremo authority, tlieir surrendering of aim-, and 
their steady assistance in tho maintenance of order 
mid discipline; and conditional, also, mi their 
1 uuogenco of shedding tho blood of Englishmen 
and- Englishwomen in the cruel outrages which 
had taken place. Tho stringent and MnrllW 
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this proclamation 'was that which related 
to the confiscation: declaring that, with the few 
specified exceptions, ‘ the proprietary right in the 
soil of the province is confiscated to the British 
government, which will dispose of that right in 
such manner as it may seem fitting. 5 In the letter 
to Sir James Outram accompanying this draft of 
a proclamation, Viscount Canning stated that 
tlie proclamation was not to be issued until Luck¬ 
now had been fully conquered by Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell ; and that, when so issued, it was to he 
addressed only to the non-military inhabitants 
of Oude, without in the. slightest degree offering 
pardon or lenity to rebel sepoys. The proclama¬ 
tion was spoken of as a very indulgent one ; seeing 
that it promised an exemption, almost general, 
from the penalties of death and imprisonment, 
to Oudian chieftains and others who had gone 
ncainst the government-; tho confiscation of estates 
was treated as a merciful diminution of punish¬ 
ment-, rather than as a severe measure of justice. 
Sir James Outram was to exercise liis judgment as 
to the mode and tho timo for issuing the proclama¬ 
tion, in the English, Hindoo, and Persian languages, 
lie was supplied with suggestions, rather than 
strict instructions bow to deal with those Ottditms 
who had been inveterate opponents of the govern¬ 
ment, but without being concerned in actual 
murder; how to regard those who had fought 
in the insurgent ranks, but shewed a willingness to 
surrender their arms ; and how to draw a line 
between tho chieftains on tho one hand and their 
less responsible retainers ou tho other. 

Huch being the general character of the proposed 
proclamation and its accompanying letter, we 
proceed with tho debate. 

After the discussions on PriJ.iy tho 7th of May, 
the conduct Of 

dHcussiou out of parliament; the supporter:? < I 
Viscount Canning contending that the publication 
of the secret dispatch was unlaiv to tint nobleman, 
even if the dispatch itself wcu defensible. On . he 
loth the Earl of Shaftesbury gave notice of a reso¬ 
lution condemnatory of the publicationj and Mr 
Cardwell gave notice of ft snnilur resolution iu the 
} l ousc of Commons. In the course of an irregular 
discussion, it appeared that the government ha.l 
not received a single official dispatch from' \ lseouut 
Canning since that which contained tho draft oi ms 
pvopt ion, and they were quite in tho 

dark whether the proclamation had L on issued, 
altered or unaltered. It also became known that 
i] lo r ,president of >ne Board of Control, dr 
", oiTk \ bmith, had ret tivod a Umut fi -in Vi .a uul 
Canning, stating tlmt the proclamation would 
require an explanatory dispatch, wh eh ho had not 
had time to prepare 

On tho next day, ml., -..ament «•.„ 

surmised bv an announcement >v the Bari oi 
Klibb.-K.u--h, without consulting - - *•» 
liad roslgnetV into ike One** ^" 

.tike as president of the board ot Omltol. Ynyi 
the eourlwms expressions of regret cu In pai o .1- 


other ministers, at losing ~o important a coadjutr r, 

it soon became evident that the publication^)l the 
secret dispatch had emanated from the l.avl o! 
EUenborough, without the knowledge or consent 
of the Earl of Derby and tho cabinet. He found 
that he had drawn them into trouble *, and he 
resolved to take the whole blame on himself-— 
resigning office to shield others from censure. 
There was a generosity in this which touched Ins 
colleagues. Tho Earl of Derby candidly admitted 
that there were parts of the secret dispatch 
which ho could not quite approve, and that the 
publication of it was indefensible; but that he 
deeply regretted the resignation of ;ho Earl o’ 
EUenborough. 

flms Will be tho pro] er place in which to notice 
the celebrated dispatch fraught with such im¬ 
portant consoquenccs. On tho 2iih of March, 
after Viscount runnings proclamation had been 
penned, but long before any news ebucorning it 
could reach England, tho ■Secret Committee wrote 
to him on tho subject of the treatment of the 
rebels generally. Tho letter was virtually from 
the Earl of EUenborough; although, on account 
of the absurd system of double government, i 1 
pressed to emanate from a committee sitting 
in Loftdonliall Htreob The general character of 
this letter was noticed in a vtv nt paragraph, 
and tho letter itself is given in Note C ; it 
may therefore be passed Avithout further notice 
here. “When, on the 12th of April, a draft-copy 
of Vis aunt Canning’s proposed proclamation 
reached England, tho Karl of EUenborough wrote 
the much-discussed ‘secret dispatch/ purporting, 
as before, to come from the Secret Committee 
of tho Court of Directors. A few days clapv'd 
before tho writitig, and a few inure before 
the forwarding, of this document. Tho earJ * 
expressed his npp*' '-omion that the pivj . 1 
proclamation would raise such a ferment in 
Oudo as to render 1 unification almost impossible, 
llo declared liL belief that the mode of settling 
the Luid-fonuro when the British took po^: 
of Oude had boon in many ways miju , and had 
been the ohief cause of the general ir- ' national 
character of the disaffection in that province* He 
averted that the Oudians would view with dismay 
a.proclamation Avhieh cut loom of*, as a nati--n. 
From tho ownership of land so long * hurinhc 1 by 
them • and would deem it righteous to battlo still 

more energetically ijiau Moso ug.,m., a govern- 
niout vsliiok coul.l a-lopU >- k u couwo ol I-hey. 

llo want through ft pr««w " 
that tho Oudian-. tw uo\ d-o dctlu.- '.'in.-u vf 
their t.;div ■ king: time tbmr lyd-jt "“Hit to ... 
nt u-.-' roM.Lvted, thai tlu-y- 'uvl m-vor, as a 
nation a-kuh«ledftod •W' 1 ' 1 .) ’• ‘kat 

... .. OHe hl 1...1 to ho .root- a -' cl ' 111 K!UUv 
.. . ~e ns I'-.' inhabitant* ot tl- •.-« parti Of India 
vvkkU hftd long boon und«r British coulnd ; aud 

tjj .,1 th*' conlliut in which .li> kfttl engaged slu.idd 
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coount be regarded rather as legitimate 
Han as rebellion. The haughty and stinging 
portions of the dispatch were contained in the 
fifteenth and two following clauses or paragraphs ; 
:n which the earl, addressing the greatest British 
functionary in India, said: ‘Other conquerors, 
when they have succeeded in overcoming resist¬ 
ance, have excepted a few persons as still deserving 


of puuislimcnt; but have, with a generous pftricyT 
extended their clerneucy to the great body of the 
people. You have acted upon a different principle. 
You have reserved a few as deserving of special 
favour, and you have struck with what they will 
feel as the severest of punishment the mass of the 
inhabitants of the country. We cannot but think 
that the precedents from which you have departed 



will appear to have beeft conceived in a spirit of 
wisdom superior to that which appears in the 
precedent you have made. 1 

Such was the celebrated secret dispatch, the 
Writing and promulgation of which led to the 
resignation of the Bari of Dlcnborough. That 
rc^ivinuioTj produced an exciting controversy in 
nx.il nut of parliament. As the offender, the 
i ido it of the Board of Control, had sacrificed 
hujwolf, Vi as it necessary or desirable to make the 
ministry generally responsible for his supposed or 
alleged mhdcedf { Party ,considerations speedily 
became mixed up with the discussion of this 
question. The Whigs had recently been displaced 
h the ; <.*n. • rvalivcs, under ciroutnclaneoH that 
ov ;>doncd much irritation , and each party 
availed itself of the India controversy as a handle 
to ho employed against tho other. On the one 
nfdc il was < on E nded that Viscount Canning 
desuvod prnho rathef than censure, for his 
•mt •'ring w London to the affairs of India during a 
troubled period; that, even if his proposed pro¬ 
clamation were injudicious it wa.: not right to 
liubltidi the ' ecrot dispatch relating thereto, until 
l J0 hiul explained th*. reasons for framing his 
P» *elnmnto»i! ; m d that the ministers ought not 
to h« nhicUicd lrom blame simply on account of 
r ‘ ' nation of their colleague. On the other 


hand, the ministers endeavoured to shew that this 
resignation ought to bo taken into accouut, and 
when this failed, they took up the cause of the 
Oudians, contending that the inhabitants of that 
province were in a different category from the 
other natives of India. 

When tho great debates on this subject carno on 
I in both Houses, on the 14th of May, the ministers 
dwelt forcibly on the conduct of Mr Vernon 
Smith, who had received a letter or letters from 
Viscount Canning, which lie ought, in the interests 
of tho public, to have communicated to tho 
government, but which he shewed only to 
member of his own party. It was urged—and 
tho argument made a great impression both in 
and' lit of parliament—that if the Earl of Ellen- 
borough had known of Viscount Canning's inten¬ 
tion to send homo an explanation concerning the 
intent ami scope of the proclamation, it might 
possibly have led to a modification of tho secret 
dispatch, or even to an abandonment <>f it. In 
i the House of Lords, the case against the govern¬ 
ment was argued by Lords Shaftesbury, Argyll* 
Somerset, Oranwortli, Oicv. New-, u. h\ and Oran- | 
vilh;; whilo flic argument** on the other ; idc v. (. 
maintain J b\ Lords Klhuborough; Derby, ( a.r- 
! narvon, Chelmsford, and Donoughmorc. The Earl 
of 'diaftesburv h:»d ■’ resolution in . r.oli 


















































as lie thought was calculated to insure 
Viscount Canning fair-play whenever his inten¬ 
tions and proceedings should be really known. 
Without undertaking to defend ilie proclamation, 
in the absence of any proof whether that document 
had or had not undergone modification, he con¬ 
tended that the dispatch passed on the governor- 
general a cruel and unmerited censure; that this 
so-called 1 secret ’ dispatch was evidently intended 
by its writer to be a public one, administering 
rebuke that should be known to all the world; 
that its publication was perilous, even seditious, 
inasmuch as it encouraged the people of Oude to 
persevere in rebellion, and virtually absolved 
them from all blame for their past conduct. The 
Earl of Ellenborough, in reply, defended every 
word of the dispatch ; ho insisted that it would bo 
impossible to govern India peacefully even for a 
day, if the proclamation were acted on in its full 
spirit. He cared not for ollicc; he resigned 
because he had unintentionally embarrassed his 
colleagues, not because he regretted any part of 
his conduct. The Earl of Derby, and other 
members of the cabinet, described the resolutions 
as a party manoeuvre to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment ; claimed an acquittal on the plea that their 
colleague had taken all the blame of the publi¬ 
cation to himself; and complained that the 
governor-general bad not sent one single letter to 
the new government, explanatory of his plans and 
motives. When the debate was ended, the result 
shewed a very close division—there being contents, 
159, non-contents, 108 ; giving a majority of 9 for 
ministers. 

Far more exciting and influential was the debate 
in the Commons on the same night. From the 
day when Mr Cardwell gave notice of his resolu¬ 
tions, tho Case was regarded as a serious one for 
the miniiterB; seeing that he was a distinguish.d 
member of an independent party in the House, and 
would be ablo to bring a largo nceevdou to ilio 
regular opposition votes. The very fact of the Earl 
of Ellenborough having resigned, seemed to aflbrd 
proof that the publication of the dispatch, if not 
tho writing of it, was disapproved by some of the 
ministers, and would weaken them in the ap¬ 
proaching debate. Mr Cardwell's resolutions,t 
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like those of the Earl of Shaftesbury, did not hiiul 
tho House to any approval of the mUcli-talked-of 
proclamation, whether issued or unissued; they 
related only to the unfairness of the dispatch in 
the absence of further news from India, aud to 
the still greater unfairness of making the reproof 
contained in that dispatch patent to all the world. 
The members of the "Whig opposition, and ail 
who sided with them in the debate, adhered pretty 
closely to this line of argument; but the ministers 
and their supporters travelled much further. They 
felt that the only justification for the dispatch and 
its publication was to be found in the proclama¬ 
tion ; and they therefore g«avo the* proclamation ns 
black a character as it could well receive. Viscount 
Canning was abused in round terms as a tyrant 
and spoliator ; and those who supported him v. ere 
accused of being influenced purely by factious 
motives in bringing forward the resolutions. The 
attack against the government was maintained bv 
Mr Cardwell, Lord John Russell, ‘Mr Vernon 
Smith, Mr Lowe, Colonel Sykes, aud others, and 
resisted by the solicitor-general, Lord Stanley, Mr 
Baillie, &c. The debate was adjourned to the 
17th, when it became evident that many of the 
independent members intended to support the 
government—partly because’ they disapproved of 
the Canning proclamation ; partly because they 
suspected the Whigs of an intention to make this 
Indian question a stepping-stone to a return to 
office; and partly because they condemned die 
conduct of the late president of the Board or 
Control, in withholding Canning’s letter. Thb last- 
named circumstance told very seriously ag: insc 
the Whig party; the Conservatives made the most, 
of it, and won over many adherents from among 
the independent members. Again was the debate 
adjourned, to tho 18th. It now became sldl more 
evident that the division-list would present an 
aspect far different from that at fii i xpeeted . 1 lie 
prophesied majority for tho resolutions grade.dlv 
fell, and the ministers began to look confidently u> 
a decision in thoir favour. A new clement lnd 
entered into the Ciise. If the Derby ministi v 
would liavo resigned office when beaten, there was 
a sufficient number of independent members ready 
to carry the motion against them ; but ns ih iv 
was a threat of a dissolution, and as main peats 
would be end an gored by a general i-K.-ii -u, S **I 
interest became mixed up with putn .\ r 

other adjournment took place, to ihe £oih. «,n 
which day the House was addiv^cd by Sir dame** 
(iraham, Mr Bright, Sir R. Bothell, Mr Lal.iuurliere, 
and other members of influence The out i cut of 
debate set in very much in favour of the gmeny- 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA1858. 


transpired that many eminent men in 
•including Sir James Oil tram, Sir John 
Lawrence, General Mansfield, and General Franks 

_' :i r\ all in various ways expressed an opinion 

th Lord Canning’s proclamation, if issued in the 
form originally intended, would be productive of 
some mischief in Oude. 

This, therefore, will be a convenient place in 
which to notice the officially recorded opinions of 
Out ram on the subject —the only ones which were 
presented before the Ilonso in a formal and un¬ 
doubted manner. The documents received from 
India shewed that Sir James entertained many 
misgivings concerning the proclamation and its 
probable tendency. The proclamation and it3 
accompanying letter being sent to him from Alla¬ 
habad, he replied on the 8th, in a communication * 
pointing out to Viscount Canning the paragraphs 
’Which appeared to him mischievous. He declared 
In belief that there were not a dozen landowners 
tin oughout the whole of Oudc who had not in 
*01 i • wiry or other assisted the rebels during the 
past ,'trug rlc ; and that, therefore, there would bo 
hardly any exceptions to the sweeping confiscation 
propp’ d by the governor-general. He asserted 
most distinctly his conviction that, as soon as the 
proclamation should be made public, nearly all 
the chiefs and thalookdars would retire to their 
domains, and prepare fbr a desperate resistance. 
iK* . xpre an opinion hat the landowners had 
been \ uy unjustly treated in the 3amW ttlemcnt 
After the annexation ; tlmt, apart from this, their 
sympathy with the rebels was an exceedingly 
natural feeling, under the peculiar circumstances 
of Oude; that it was not until the mutiny was 
many weeks old that they turned against us; that 
they ought to be regarded rather as honourable 
u emirs than aa rebel;; that they would be con- 
verted into relentless enemies if thoir lands were 
confi vatod, maintaining a guerrilla war which 
would ‘ involve the of thousands of European, 
by Ox' V, di-cii c, and exposure j* but that if 
lie ir Iruu.I . ero injured to them, they would 
probably* he more attached to British rule than 
they had yet been. It is evident that Sir 
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to tlic British crown ; both because the annexation 
had been recent, and because it had been no 
voluntary act on the part of the Oudians. But lie 
would not admit that, on those grounds, the rebel 
tlialookdars should bo treated so indulgently as 
Outram proposed. He urged that exemption from 
death, transportation, and imprisonment, was a 
great boon, sufficiently marking the treatment of 
the Oudians from that of other natives. "Without 
entering on the question whether the settlement 
of the land-claims had been unjust, he offered his 
reasons for Blinking that that matter had not had 
much to do with the complicity of the tlialookdars 
in the rebellion. lie attributed this complicity 
mainly to ‘the repugnance which they feel to 
suffer any restraint of tlieir hitherto arbitrary 
powers over those about them ; to a diminution 
of tlieir importance by being brought under equal 
laws ; and to the obligation of disbanding their 
armed followers, and of living a peaceful and 
orderly life.’ He maintained that if Sir James’s 
suggestion wero acted on, the rebels would be 
treated, not merely as honourable enemies, but as 
enemies vdx> had iron the day ; and that this would 
be accepted by the natives as a confession of fear 
and weakness, encouraging them to regard rebellion 
as likely to be a profitable game. In short 
Viscount Canning insisted on his proclamation 
being maintained in its chief features. • 

It was imposnblo that Fitch a letter as that of 
° ir Jamcs 0utra ™ could fail, when made known, 
to exert a considerable influence in the House of 
Commons The rc,:cmblanco between it and the 
Lari ot Lllenborough’s dispatch was Yury close 
except in relation to discourtooun and haughty 
language which Outram neither did nor could use 
On the 21 d of May, after five nights’ debate, 
marked by speeches from almost all the eminent 
men in the House, the contest ended in a kind of 
drawn battle. Influenced by a great variety of 
motives, the opponents of the government urged 
upon Mr Cardwell the withdrawal of his vc -olu- 
I tions. They did not wish to be compelled to vote. 

I Sumo had been impressed by the recorded opinion 
| of Outram, and the rumoured opinions of Lawrence 
• and other uninont me n in Tndia ; some disliked 
| party tactic..-, even against their opponent*; some 
i wc ■ afraid of a gennr.l election, ii their votes 
I should lead to a dissolution of parliament. All the 
leaders of ihe Whig pnrty joined in a wi h to w itb- 
draw the resolutions ; and this was done. The 
on ro managed throughout 
ril of triumph to the dem¬ 
and to strengthen that 
t of the session. 

4ate fate of the muoh-con- 
will remain to be .shown in 
tlior docmnenU relating to 
this matter arc given in Notes J and 1C. 
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The official documents referred to in this chapter are of 
!>) much importance, in reference to the political history of 
tho Indian Revolt, and to tlie opinions entertained bv public 
I men concerning tho feelings of the natives, that it may bo 
veil to i in full. Owimc to tho 

length of time nect ary for the transmission of letters 
1 ..tween England oul Indio, two or more of tli- .0 docu¬ 
ment.! were crossing the ocean at the same time, in opposito 
directions, and thorcforc could not exactly partake of the 
uaturo of question and an iwer. Wo shall attempt no other 
cliisification than that of placing in one group the docu¬ 
ment written in India; and in another tho,-: written in 
London — observing, in each group, the order of dates. 

A. 

Tho first document 1 1 ' 

Viscount Canning when at Allahabad, and signed by his 

cretary, Mr IM nonatone. It was addressed to Sir 
Outran), in his capacity of chief-commissioner of Oude, and 
was written at a time when tho fall of Lucknow was soon 
expected: 

* Aixaiiahad, Marsh 3,1S5S. 

‘Sir —I am directed by the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general, to enclose to you a copy of a proclamation 
which is to bo issued bj ; unnissioner at Lucknow, 

aa soon as the British troops under His Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief shall have possosrion or command of 
the oity. 

‘ 2 . This proclamation h addressed to tho chief-: and 
inhabitants of Oudo only, and not to tho sepoys. 

‘ 3 . The govcrnor-eenoml has not considered it desirable 
laaatJ i on! 1 | 1 -il die capital is 

cither actually in our hands or lying at our mercy. Ue 
tat any proclamation put bn . 1 . > ■ .! in a 

liberal and f rot v ing r piritwou! 1 be upon tomisconstrm . 

and capable of perversion, if net preceded by a manifestation 
of our power; and that this would be especially tho ease at 
Lucknow—which, although it has recently been the scono 
roi m ami daring, f one of th«> 

I 

)ur: ever wdtnc. T .d !, itill •. hiloufflv »-mited l v )i- 
reboln ab being beyond oar power io t*.ke <>r to hold. 

* 4 . If &u exemption, almost general, from tho penalties of 
dentil, transportnuon, and impri xnuneni, r.u.'h u . : • now 
about to lie offered to mo a who liave been in rehftllion, bad 
l.cn publicly proclaimed Iwtforo a heavy blow hod boon 
struck, it is*at least as likely that resistance would lmvo 
boon eucouragod by the seeming exhibition of wenknc*, 
ns that it ivould* have been disarmed by a gonorous 
forbearance. 

Translations of the proclamation iuto Hinder* and 
Pi i-r.Ir.n accompany thin dispatch. 

*G. It will bo for the uhief-oommi.dinner in c mmnniea- 
tion w in. Hi Excellency die Commander-in-chief, to deter- 
ruin: tho mornont at which tlio proclamation shall fco 
put tits bed, And the maun v of dinscniiusting it through tho 
province; tw id 0 I’m- u. o le in uhich the v ho may sur¬ 
render il.er-cb- ” und v it : ). dl be im.aedinu iv and for 
tho prow tit dealt with. 

* 7 . This Li t question, ooneidumig that wo i.ludl not be 
d j . 1 • ' 1 ' e when 

the ptachmubion 1, ins to l d«e c!h*et, vJ that the bulk of 
cur troops, native ns well Eun.| can, will be needed f •• 
other purposes than to keep guard through district:.— , 
one ot fcoiao difficulty* It clear, too, that ths same 
tiwtineni will not b • applicable to r. w]..* may j .. 
th«m selves. 

'a ArnougM those there nmy ! - sou,* who have been 
e*m< inuously iu nn.r' against the f?" v • • : -ud who have 

shown iuveb.mte oppos'd h n to the las'*, bn. v no or. he.? 

- f - 


from the suspicion of having put to death or injured 
Europeans who fell in tlicir way. 

{ :\ To these men their lives are guaranty*' 1 
honour; that, is, in native acceptation—they will neither 
fcrai imported across sea, nor placed in pri 
£ 10. Probably the most ea.-y and effectual way of di>p. -• 
ing of them, in the first instance, will be to require that 
they shall reside in Lucknow under surveillance a) 1 in 
>f an officer appointed for that pwp 

* 11* Their ultimate condition and place of residence 
may remain to be determined hereafter, when the chief- 

I 

general upon the individual 0 ! 
each, 

‘ 12. There will be others who, although they Ji wo tak. 11 
up afrns against tho government, hare done w k . 
and upon whom, for other causes, the chief-cmumh ioner 
may not see reason to put restraint. These,' after surrend¬ 
ering their arms, might be allowed tc go to their homes, 
wilh such security for thoir peaceable conduct as the chief- 
commissioner may think proper to require. 

‘13. One obvious security will be that of making it 
clearly understood by them, tlm the amount of favour 
which they shall hereafter receive, and the condition ir. 
v.hich they shall be re-established* will be in part depend¬ 
ent upon iheir conduct after dismissal. 

*14. The permission to return to their hmucs unuo, 1 1 
be considered as a reinstatement of them in tho pon* 
of their lands, for the deliberate disposal of which the 
. serve itself unf- l; 

‘ id. There will probably be a third class, lass 4oin 
miaed by acta of past ho&tility to the governn cut. in horn 
the cMer-commis.'ioner may sco reason to repose cr»oqgh of ^ 
contideucc to justify tboir services being at 
tho aide of < . lor, towards the maimenan.'c of whuh in 
their respective district 3 they might bo called upon to 
organise a temporary police. 

‘16. Thu foregoing rem.rk-. apply to tlu' tlmluukthur* mid 
chief.’ of the pjoviu -o. .\ , regard b tloir tollowo v. h.» own 

umko ^nbmit-ion with them, these, from thoir nun ,>t, 
must of nee*- iiy K- dlvinifsed to their I. -»in >. Oyt f<u\ 
theuF iiAUicb and plitoes of roanl-mv ammld U 
regia ored, and they should *v iw . v.. ning . . 
dUturbaiK-v of tho peace 01 1 , ..i-tauev « ' .iutln>*if V whi. fi 
»»my occur in tlu ir noighljourhond, will 1-u vi.iii 1, 
the* individual offimlvn alone, but by heavy ib.c« uj-r-n t! t « 
villa; oh. 

‘17. I nm to observe that tho governor^enfral v i m . | 

the chief-oommuisione* to r^nridor vhat has boon ab^v - ' 

written us wggostion . rsihcr than i,„,iruction-, und os ' 
indicating generally tho spirit m whi. „ 1,, « .,,, 1 ,; ul ; r , , 

that tho proclamation • dd U) folh.ncd „ji, wiihnut i>.„g 
down the action of the cluof-commlshi , ;i- i n ,o ; 
may have to U* judged under eyvuiustano 

be foresoap. . ... 

• is. There ix;maiuR ouo more point fin nuLe<. 

*19. The proclamation i*‘ luldrcssOd to t* chi* rud | 
inhabiteuU Oinlo, uot to mutineom 

'2d. To tho latter, the gomnm'k omul do<s. not inteu 1 
t ,d anv nvebiro ^h- uhl b‘ i *t 1" - pruunt, 

‘21 13-it it 1 -v il.l ’ Hi.d ' • : muy »mn *.. h . theiu- 
] vc ( ( ,r 1 l nsH, il l it 1 n, 6^ry that dm ehijf. | 

fvuiiuU jonor nhouhlhc proj "ri 1 >vt ^ adt^ncfM inon | 

them. 

The imlt |mm .u .J mli an v JiMn 1 » any mulmcw. ! 

' 

b<, nnqte if tl> 

,niml.nil it" or « lira. I.j oiK- r , 

•» • ’ V’- fe >- • ,»-*•>* iupui. TJZ 

, .ally alrodo.il orlmo. Ikyoni g „ lv j 
























. /not coming within the above-stated exception, 
^render themselves, the povernor-general cannot 
: iiictiou the giving of any specific pledge. 

<23. Voluntary submission will l>e counted in mitigation 
of puni.ilmKi't-, baL nothing must be said to those who so 
submit themselves which shall bar the government from 
awarding to each, such measure of secondary punishment as 
in it.; justice it may deem fitting. —I have, &e., 

(Signed) ‘G. F. Edmoxstgne. 

' Allahabad, March 3, ISob.’ 


The proclamation referred to in the above letter ran as 
follows : 

‘ P it OC L A.M A TI 0 2?. 

‘Ti:e army of Ilia Excellency the Commander-in-chief is in 
jx»ss. 2 «!ion of Lucknow, and the city lies at the mercy of the 
British government, whose authority it baa for nine months 
rebellion ly defied .and resisted. 

‘Till, resistance, began by a mutinous soldiery, has found 
. U; jrt-from the inhabitants of the city and of the province 
of Oude at large. Many who owed their prosperity to the 
British government, a thorn who believed tbem- 

vulvc.i aggrieved by it, have joined in this bad cause, and 
havu ranved tbems.-ha-s v. ith the c usuries of the state. 

*T1 •/ have been guilty of a great crime, and have 
i bj • vd tbeinselvi - to a ju. u retribution. 

4 The capital of their country is now once more in Uie 
hands of the* British troops 

‘From ti ill be hold by a force which nothing 

C..n withstand, and the authority of the government will l>c 
.-..rrieii i iio c vry comer of the province. 

‘Thu time, then, 1ms come at which the Rigl Horn nrable 
• . ral of India deans it right to make known 

the mi ho British government v ill deal with 

the tin lookdars, chkfs, and landholders of Oude, and their 
follower* 

*'lj*e fiat car of tlie governor-general will lx: to reward 
th-i ■ who liiivc been eU.ackftflt in th;ir allegiance at a time 
when the authority of the government was partially over¬ 
born \ and who have proved thin by the support and 
asrisfanco which they have given to British officers. 

‘Therefore the Bight Honourable the Governor-general 
hereby declares that 

‘ Drigliejjie Singh, Iiicjah of Bulmmpore; 

‘JCooiwuni Singh, Barth of Pudnaha; 
r Rao ilurdoo Bultsh Singh, of Kutiarec; 

1 ICmhIicoju rdiaud, ThulooKdar of .Siasniudec; 

‘Zulir .'in,!, Zemindar of Gopuul Khnir; and 
' Cinmdeeloll, Zemindar of Moraon (BaiswaraJt), 

: henc-.f i\ ard th< sole hereditary proprietors of the 
Iambi which Ihoy held *vhen Oude came under British rule, I 
derate assessment as may lx ha* ! 
poicd upon llmm, and that those Lyal men will bu further * 
r warded iii Suth manner and to such extent as, upon con- 1 


and their 
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may be established io tiio satisfaction. 

m nl further j i /claims to ti;c people of 
tlio above-mentioned exceptions, tlie pro¬ 
file feei 1 of the province is confiscatt.l to 
uncut, which will dispoee of that rigid in 
- iu.iy seem fitting. 

)kdr».v • cltiofs, and landholder., with their 
all make knmediate submission to the 
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extended to them, and the condition in which tu 
hereafter ho placed, they must throw themselves upon the 
justice and mercy of the British government. 

‘To those among them who shall promptly come forward 
and give to the chief-commissioner their support in the 
restoration of peace and order, this indulgence will be large, 
and the governor-general will be ready to view liberally the 
claims which they may tlms acquire to the restitution of 
their former rights. 

‘As participation in the murder of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen will exclude those who are guilty of it from 
all mercy, so will those who have protected English lives 
be specially entitled to consideration and leniency. 

‘By order of the Bight Honourable the Governor-general 
of India. 

‘G. F. Edmonstone, 

‘Secretary to the Government of India.' 


C. 

Sir James Outram, not fully satisfied with this proclama¬ 
tion, directed his secretary, Mr Couper, to write as follows 
to Mr Edmonstone : 

* ‘Camp, Chimi.lt, March 8, 1S33. 

‘Sin- -I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
lett-.-r, No. 191, dated 3d inst, enclosing a proclamation to 
be issued to the landholders, chiefs, and inhabitants of 
Oude, upon the fall of the capital. 

‘2. In this proclamation a hereditary title in their 
estates is promised to such landholders as have been 
steadfast in their allegiance, and, with these exception'* 

: prietnvy right in the Soil of the provi 
fbeated. 

‘ 3; T } ie diief-commkrioner desires me to observe that, 
in his belief, there are not a dozen landowners in the 
province who have not themselves borne arm.- again u us 
or cut a representative to the durbar, or assisted the rebel 
government with men or money. The effect of the procla- 
mation, therefore, will be to conflate the entire proprietary 
right in the sod; and this being the case, It is, uf course 
hopeless to attempt to enli.ct the landowners on the side of 
: on the contrary, it is the ohief-commit i 
conviction that as soon ns the chick and thalookdar* 
become acquainted with the determination of the govern¬ 
ment to confiscate their rights, they will betake themselves 
at once to their domains, and prepare for a desperate H ud 
prolonged resistance. 

‘ 4 . The chief-commissioner deems this matter of such 
vital importance, that, at the risk of being deemed impor¬ 
tunate, he ventures to submit his views once more, in the 
Ik: • that the Right Hon. the Governor-general may yet k> 
induced to reconsider the subject. 

4 fi. He is of opinion that ihe landholders 
unjustly treated under uur settlement operations, and even 
n(H been so, that it would have required a degree 
of fidelity on their part quite foreign to the usual character 
of an. Asiatic, to have remained faithful to our government 
Under tlio shock ; to which it was < xposed in Oude. In 
fuel, it wai not until our rule was virtually at an end, the 
whole country overran, and the capital in the hands of the 
rebel soldiery, that the tbalookdars, smarting as they were 
under the loss of thrir lands, sided against us. The chi- f- 
commi sioncr think?, therefore, that they ought hardly t-. 
bo considered os rebels, but rather a:, horn*amble cneiuior, 
to whom terms, such as they could without less of di ... y 
accept, should be offered at the termination f Urn 
campaign. 
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DISCUSSIONS ON REBEL PUNISHMENTS. 


-c, and exposure. It must lie borne in mind 
that this species of warfare lias always b en peculiarly 
harassing to our Indian forces, and will be far more S" at 
present, when we are w ithout a native army. 

*0. For the above reasons, the chief-commissioner earnestly 
requests that such landholders and chiefs as have not been 
accomplices in the cold-blooded murder of Europeans may 
be enlisted on our side by the restoration of their ancient 
possessions, subject to such restrictions as will protect 
their dependents from oppression. If his lordship Agree 
to this proposition, It will not yet bo too late to communi¬ 
cate his assent l»y electric telegraph before the fall of the 
city, which will probably not take place for some days. 
Should no such communication Ik* received, the chief- 
commissioner will act upon his present instructions, satisfy 1 
that he has done all in his power to convince lie lordship 
that they will be ineffectual to re-establish our rule on 
a firm basis in Oudo.—I have, See., 

(Signed) ‘ G. Coupxn, 

‘ ScrvtUtvi/ (0 Ch 

i Chief-coni m irsioners Ojlice, Camp, Chimlut, March S' 

D. 

Mr Edm On stone, on the part of Viscount Canning, wrote 
the following brief uply, suggesting an additional clause to 
the proclamation, and promising a more detailed communi¬ 
cation at a future time : 

'Allahabad, March 10,1S58. 

‘Sir —Your secretary's letter of the 8th instant was 
delivered to me at an early hour this morning, by Captain 
F. Birch, and it will receive a detailed reply in due course. 

‘Meanwhile, I am desired by the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general to subjoin a clause which may be ii 
in the proclamation (forwarded with my letter. No. 101, of 
the 3d instant), after the paragraph which ends with the 
worth, “justice and mercy of the British government,” 

“‘To those amongst them who shall promptly come 
forward, and give t*> the chief-commissioner their support 
in the restoration of peace and order, this indulgence will 
be large, and the governor-general will be ready to view 
liberally the claims -which they may thus acquire to a 
restitution of their farmer rights.” 

*2. This clause will add little or nothing to your discie- 
tiouary power, but it may serve to indicate more clearly to | 
the thM nkdars the liberal spirit in which the r -vernor- 
general h propar-tl to review and reripiveuto any advance.* 1 
on iheir pnru 

*8. It is expo l ■! that y.. i wdl hud im mi;, to translate 
' ' 

that you will be able 1 > lnve »■ •' » -f the pro lunmtien. > - 

tended, i repared in sufficient m nilors f >r imrao 
If mor 

will lithograph them on your requisition. 

*.«. li i; very important, as you will readily oc, that | 
oven’ copy of the vernacular version of the proclamation 
sent to you, with my letter of the 3d instant, should be 
carefullv destroyed.—I have, .‘Ux, 

(Signed) *0. F. Edmoxstone, 
‘Secretary, Government of India, with the 
Guiertoor-gtneml. 

' Ai’ dr.tlad, March 10, ISmV 
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adduced by you were not fully weighed by him, o. that 
your opinion upon a . ubjeefc on which you arc 50 well 
entitled to offer one, lias not been received with ? incerc 
ropect, although he was unable to concur in it. 

‘*2. I am now directed by his lorddiip to expl-ir the 
grounds upon which the course advocated in your lei ter 
—namely, that such landholders and chief* as hate not 
been accomplices in the cold-blooded murder of Eur< 
should lie enlisted on our side bv the restoration of their 
ancient possessions, subject to such restrictions as will 
protect their dependents from oppression—-is, in the opinion 
of the governor-general, inadmis iblc. 

‘3. The governor-general entirely agrees with you in 
viewing the thalookdars and landholders of Ou le in a very 
different light from that in which rebels in our old pro¬ 
vinces are to be regarded. The people of Oude had been 
ts of the British go 

year when the mutinies broke out: tLey 11 beconx y 
no act of their own. By the introduction . 1 ' our rul. ninny 
of th . chiefs had suffered a loss of property, and all had 
experienced a diminution of the importance and : n t> . v, 
power which they had hitherto enjoyed; and it is no 
marvel that those amongst them who had thus been I >scrs 
should, when they saw our authority dissolved, ha\*« 
hastened to shake off their new allegiance. 

‘ 4. The governor-general views these circumstance* ns 
a palliation of acts of rebellion, even where hostility ha., 
been most active and systematic. Accordingly, punishment 
by death or imprisonment is at once put arid by the 
proclamation in the ease of all who shall submit them¬ 
selves to the government, and who are not murderers; uud 
whilst confiscation of proprietary rights in the land is 
declared to be the general penalty, the means of obtaining 
more or less of exemption from it, and of establishing a 
claim to restitution of rights, have 'ven } rimed cut, and 
are within tho reach of all without injury to their honour. 
Nothing more is required for Hi is than that they . b-.uld 
promptly tender their adhesion, and help- t miruLuii ]*eu-.. 
and order. 

‘5. The governor-general con si dors that the cour.-, thus 
taken is one consistent with the dignity 01 the p • eric . nt, 
and abundantly lenient. To have followed that v hich 
is suggested in your secretary's letter would, in his 
lordship*8 opinion, have been to trei 
as honoumblo enemies, but ne enemies who had w - n tl < 
day. 

‘In tho com <*3 of the reMHon, n. - «t of 1 1. e leaden 
in it, probnhly oil, Imvo retaken to tbiiux.lws 'he 
lands and vill i-.-s of which they wore deprived, by * he 
muoju.-uy K-ulunont which followed the e^Ul-lMum-Dt 
of our ac.vi rmnoiit in Oudo If upon the capture'of 
Luokuow by the commander-in-.'hief, K-finv our sticnvll. 
bad been soon or fell in the distant districts, and U f-re 
any submi: rion bud U *n received or invited from th. m 
the ricliti ot the rebel chief* to all their ai. -ient pr ;.- ’ 

■ : -v.:. . 1 1 . 

that the act would not 1 m v bm ,t vi. 1 ‘{- h 

fear or weak ik. It would have led the people oi 
and all who nre watching tho course of u t h j 
province, to the conoluvion that rebellion a<'.iiw.. 
British government esmu ! )v a b'- ing pnm - an.J al.h..-. *" . 
it might have puiiluved an immediate iv.mn to t.rder, it 
would not n: uredly have placet* lbe future peace oi the 
province Upon a r-eoure foundation. 

' 0. You observe, indeed, Umt the ltu dl. hkr« v are m,,L 
unjustly trialed under our ratimont. The y ,w-i w... 
general desire » nu to «b*» ‘' - 1 that ii thi L Vure uiite- 
• 

of rii.11 i •t.-te-v-.c-as ' ri b:,n o.ially uiijo,., h< wmdd 
, 1 _ pv ha -- can., uri'ed 111 you: vceor. irewl.;i um, and w.v.M 
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TU1C REVOLT IN INDIA 1858. 



Wj^ltlementtinder thalookdarswas a wipe oho; but 
. . which need not he discussed hero. ^ As ft 

• : . ii:u of justice, it h certain that the land and villages 
tukeD from the tlu\loohdar. hud, for the most pftrt) he 11 
usurped by them thr* >v;Vh fraud or violence. 

‘7. That unjust decisions were come to by some of our 
Ideal officers in investigating and judging : h titles of the 
Tiers is, tl l fears, too true; hut 

the proper way of rectifying such Injustice is by a ro-hear- 
inz v, h"rc complaint h made. This, you arc aware, is the 
course which the governor-general is prepared to adopt, and 
laud iliatory spirit It is a very 
different one* from proclaiming that indiscriminate restitu- 
:ient possessions is at once to 1 

to the landowner*. 

‘8. That the lmdility of the thalookdars of Oude who 
have 1 **n most active against the BritiJi government ha.i 
been provoke !, or is excused, by the injustice with which 
they Lave been treated, would seem to be your opinion. 

‘But I am to observe, that there arc- some tacts which 
deserve to he weighed before pronouncing that this is the case. 

‘0. No chiefs have been more open in their rebellion 
than the rajalis of Chur la, Bhi The 

res that the first of these did not 
h e n dn?!o vilh.go by the summary settlement, and 
^ vtuinly bin as.«.fj>TLKTjt was materially reduced. The 
. cociTi i 'V.« ^ Icalt with in a like liberal manner. The Rajah 
I of Gond.i h t uliout '30 villages! out of 400; but his 

j a..- in* ut w.v iMWvv-*d ly some 10,000 rupee . 

| *10. No on- w . more benefited by the change of 

( : the young Rajah of Naupara. His estates 

h id K.cii .objeH. of ft civil war* with a rival claimant 
I for ii " o v* • •* , m I of the.*' lie was at once recoguined ns 
*olo proprieto r by the Britiuh government, losing only six 
's out of more than a thousand. His mother was 
urirdion, but her troops have been fighting 
ns st Lucknow from tho beginning. 

*11. The Rajah of Dlwwrera, also a minor, was treated 
with equal liberality. Every tillage was settled with hi 
ficiilv: .vt ’ - v. ] j] 1" turned upon Capta : n Heorsey and 
I,, j r.riv, them shelter, pursued them, captured the 

: d,vl -cut them into Lucknow. 

'•an, a large thalookdar in Gh 
who had long b cn'an object of perrecution by the late 
r-v. ■•i.mcn* was established in the possession of all his 
propc liy by us; yet he has been strongly hostile. 

‘ IS. It is eicnr that injustice at the hands of the British 
government has not been the cause of the hostility which, 
in these balance* at La c t, lm* boon displayed towards our 
rula 

II. The i; • ug spirit of theeo mon and of olbors 
i i ust he looked for c-Lcwh 

and, in the opinion of the governor-general, it is to he 
found mni .ly In *Uo rep' nance which they feel to Mifl'er 
hitherto arbitrary powers over those 
i a Omni, to a diminution of their importance by lieinpr 
I*’ • • under equal lawn, ami to the obligation of di> 

1 n ling lh b jjnol followers* und of living a peaceful and 
orrt’ ly Ilf.. 

* The ]Hiiiulty c*f confiscation of property in no more 
than • pin! >i,e in tuch c:«,ci as have U** n above reoil- 1; 

n idemtions of policy and mercy, and tb< 
u of cjnr rub pre ti - ft relotatb • of the * "Uteiiee 

iiiuii- • L " lar.:*• -ordiu; to tl»o features of each -c, 
tiii relaxation must to preceded by ubmisbion, and the 
, Lo oiler all, without 
dietin'*! lot- an entire exomptio; from penalty, rod the 
e.isi tluu of nil former tiens, even though they 
should not ha 9 be;*n guilty of lb. murder r.f Europeans.— 
1 KftYo, Ac, 

\ i i/ l) ‘ fi, V. Humokc ' 

' S&'rttary ( > (httriimcui of Itidio, 
ki ’!h tht Ov xmov-fjnnei’al. 

^ > jfafvA isse: 


Tim 


f document, though not p' r> duing t.0 the 


a {fanes of Oude, may usefully be given here, bearing asiTuoca 
' ll the treatment proposed to he adopted towards mutineers 
and robol \ It was written, in the name of Viscount Can¬ 
ning, by the secretary to the government of the N tl 
Provinces, and was addressed to the functionaries of the 
disturbed province of Rchilcnnd : 

* Aqua, April is, 1S58. 

* Srn— I am directed to communicate to you the general 
principles which the Right Honourable the Governor-general 
desires to see followed by all civil and other officers who 
will exercise judicial or magisterial powers in Rohilcund, 
on the re-entry' of British troops into that province. 

‘2. The condition of Rohilcund has beeu, in some 
respects, peculiar. The progress of the Revolt in the 
interior has until lately suffered little check. The people, 
left to themselves, have in many quarters engaged actively 
in hostilities against each other; hut direct opposition to 
British authority has been mainly confined to the several 
SudJcr towns, to the frontier on the Ganges, and to the 
expeditions against Nynce Tal. 

‘ 3. Under these circumstances, his lordship considers it 
just to distinguish, by a widely differing treatment, the 
simple bearing of arms, or even acts of social violence 
committed at n period when the check of lawful govern- 
ment was removed, from acts directly involving treason 
against the state, or a deliberate defiance of its authority. 
Excepting instances • f much aggravation, it is not the wirh 
of government that public prosecution8 should be sot on 
foot on account of offences of the f iuior ckr*>. 

4 4. EnrUu-i in res, ect of treason and defiance of British 
authority, hi. lordship desires that criminal proceeding;, 
shall bo tak.n only against leaders, and ngaiuiit such 
poraena, whether high or low*, a;, have distinguished thein- 
solvca by aotivil; and rancour against the government, or 
by penriatenee in opposition to its authority after the 
advance of t^ops and the* ro-oceupation of slations Tl 
govern or-general will admit to amnesty nil oth.-r cl*--> 
even though they have borne arms on tlo aide of tlio 
' . ■ ■ ■ 

pubmii sion. But continuance in opposition will cx *1*h1o 
from pardon,. 

‘5. The governor-general has r anon to believe iha. an 
impiY -ion exists in Rohilcund that the iM hann i 
population, as such, iB to be proacribed and cruihod. It i» 
likely that the rumour lias been raised and fo »oro*l by tl!' 
rebel leaders to excite apprehension and mistrust «,f tlm 
government. Hb lordship desires that every appropriate 
occasion may be taken to disabuse the people of this grow 
error. Such suspected rebels us mny bo brought •> tr; I 

r full 

by the* line nf conduct whi h he shall be proved to have 
followed. Tlio goyomment will maintain, as it has i 

upartiality in its administration. 
Equal ju ti**<' i*ill h*i shared by all its subjects, whether 
Hindoos or Mohammedans. V * wili maho public there 
views, and instruct the chief distrust officers to i 
widely known, in such manner ar, may appear Lo be nm t 
effectual. 

4 0. It will bo your care, in av* .da..' with lbe injunc 
tions of liis lordi-tiip's orders, embodied in the eir. ular 
order dated the lftth February, bring fnvw.ivd, for early 
notice by the govemor-gei eral, the t.vcvrd cxar.ipbjp - t 
con £ I'icuoii.dy faithful conduct exhibit' d by many of the 
ii.habitanl? of Robili.’und, under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty.— I have, &c, 

' \V. Muia, 

‘ Sue. to (fort- A’ lE. P.' 

O. 

Wo now transfer rdi : *: *.i L* four of the d'.oai • nh 
written in London. The fir*t w m nominally noni the 

* Secret Cunmii ... really from the E ,r! ^ 

and wan auggu.'-ied by tl tal" ^ ftfi* l,rrt 1,1 

tlm second b.Jf of the mouth of E*' »"*’•> ; 

• The fknM Cwmiitrt of the Oburt »f POMt .n of ih* frnt r,A( V 

to t?,l (M T mi* ?*’•". ' "S *’"■ 1 in 1 
M , ^ ? ■ u "> % - 

‘The ..,*' , an Dom E .leu*.' dur 1 .he 22d ull, y.hbffi 
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DISCUSSIONS ON REBEL PUNISHMENTS. 


mon r ng, convoys intelligence of tlie concentra¬ 
tion of the force under the commander-in-chief, and of that 
under Jung Bahadoor, upon Lucknow; and wo trust we 
may indulge the expectation that, ere this, that city lias 
been evacuated by the rebels, and thal no considerable 
corps remains united against ns in the field. 

* 2. If this happy result should have been attained, it will 
b \ .tv • itiafactory to ns to learn that yon have deemed 
yourselves sufficiently strong to be enabled to act towards 
tho people with the generosity, as well as the justice, which 
are congenial to the British character. 

4 3. Crimes have been committed against us which it 
would be a crime to forgive; and some large exceptions 
there must be, of tho iarsons guilty of such crimes, from 
any act of amnesty which could be granted; but it must 
bo as impossible, as it would be abhorrent from our feelings, 
to inflict the extreme penalty which the law might strictly 
award upon all who have sw erved from their allegiance. 

*4. To us it appears that, whenever open resistance shall 
have ceased, it would bo prudent, in awarding punishment, 
rather to follow the practice which prevails after the 
conquest of a country which has defended itself to the last 
by desperate war, than that which may perhaps be lawfully 
adopted after the suppression of mutiny and rebellion, 
such acts always being excepted from forgiveness or 
mitigation of punishment as have exceeded the licence of 
legitimate hostilities. 

* 5. "While we may be unable to forget tho insanity which, 
during the last ten months, has pervaded the army and a 
largo portion of the people, we should at the same time 
remember the previous fidelity of a hundred years, and so 
conduct ourselves towards those who have erred as to 
remove their delusions and their fears, nnd re-establish, if 
we can, that confidence which was so long the foundation of 
our power. 

‘ 0. It would 1 ' desirable t!> it. in every case, the disarming 
of a distriot, either by the seizure of arms or by their 
surrender, should pt x#de tho application to it of any 
amnesty; but there may be circumstances which would 
render expedient a different crurre of proceeding. Upon 
these exceptional cases, you and the officers acting under 
your orders must decide. 

‘ 7. Tho disarming of a district having boon eft cot-d, with 

( 

men, whoso foelinga of honour wold be affected l»y l^ng 
deprived nf the privilege of v uii* r nnus, and of any < in. r 
persons in whom you may confide, v.-c think the po . ">o 

be ovoro 

penalty ; but uni- n - bo pou i< i u... T 

to the eon 

verc retain.:! for the perpetration of crimes, that i 
alionlJ not bo .loath. Of r...,t, tho po*evi. n w am- by 
Enaliahmen mu.t always remain lawful. 

‘ S. Death has of late been l it too .o.-unvn. ai>imis>hmcul. 

It loses whatever terror it might otherwise have when so 
Indiscriminately applied; hut, in fuel, in India there is not 
oomroonly a fear of death, although tlic-re over must l a 

fear of pain. , , . . , 

‘ft. In every amnestied distinct, the ordinary admimrim* 
lion oT the law should as soon as pcRrible be ro duicd. 

*10. Tn carrying there views into execution, vou may 
j.ie-l v.i'h ob.w.i notion front those vli>, maddened by the 
have witnessed, may desire to substitute their ; 
own Huy fm- that of tho gov. 
firmly in doing v hi. vou may think 
would counteract you ..1 that you u 
ih i! f ra ill 1 ti 

• lb Acting in lliia spirit, Jilt 
unqualified support.* 

II 

Three «r four W#k* ftfterv'.rd-, was v.iitt n tho 'ce 
diajmtcr which gave rise to Wkmim. a debate 

l..trlhum«ti • _ ..(, 411,1 s.'«. 

-Our luttor of tho 2ith of .M' "‘h -rill have pul you 
in puvj wjiou of ur general views with r«.-|’ to the . .cat- 


ntnent ; 1 at pore 
lhthi; mak*. th-'.-.c 
ire rr-alvod to rule 
ull not obey. 
tnn> rely upon 



mem of the people in the event 
Lucknow by tlie enemy. 

‘2. On the 12th imt.. we received from you n copy ot tho 
letter, dated the 3d of March, addled by your pcerctary 
to the secretary to the chief-commissioner in Oudo. which 
letter enclosed a copy of the proclamation to lo issued by 
tho chief-commissioner as soon up the British troops should 
have command of tho city of Lucknow, and i mv syed 
• lions as to the manner in which he was to act with 


, in ixicuti n 


the 


the 

UlC 


respect to different classes of persons, 
views of the governor-general. 

*3. The people of Oude will 6ec- only -.he proclani.iti- 

‘4. That authoritative expression of the will oi 
government informs the people that six persons, who 
named as having been steadfast in tlv'ir allegiance, are 
henceforward tlio sole hereditary proprietors of tho hind 
they held when Oudo came under British rah , subjec. only 
to such moderate assessm * be imposed upon them; 

that others in whose favour like claim* may b«-. established 
will have conferred upon them a proportionate mcasmv of 
reward a\d honour; and that, with these exhvptiau.i, the 
proprietary right in tho soil of the province Is 
to the British government. 

‘ 5. We cannot bat express to you our ajtppohcnsion that 
tills decree, pronouncing the dudnhc will 

throw difliculties almost insurmountable in the way of tin- 
rc-establishment of peace. 

‘G. Wo are under tho unprof s' on that tho war in Oude 
has derived much of its popular character from tho rigorous 
OT in which, without regard to X 
holders had become accustomed to consider as the ir ri^ht-s 
the summary aettlenumt had, in a large portion of the 
province, been carried out bv your ox 

‘7. The 1 ndbolders of India are as much att-.hd to tho 
soil occupied by tbeir ancestors, and are as £..usitbo with 
respect to tho rights in the soil they deem thenwlvc> tu 
possess, aa llio occupiers of land in any country . v. I ioh 
we have a knowledgo. 

‘8. Whatever may bo your ultimate and nnd' .closed 

great body of the ) : >plo of all hope upon the subject moil 
dear to them as individuals, while 

rule for that of tlicir nativo sovereign has naturally excited 
again: t us whatever they may have r.C national feeling. 

*|). We cannot but in e Teller 


author 
Ii. .:i: 'I'liK'. r fmn 
rovlneoa whi- li h.v 
' J*h We dothror.- 

i kingdom, bv - 

. .. I by i 
hold to Ik- in fo 
been lawfully pc 
vc, although the 
md, ns regarded 
our justifii lion, had 
the King of Oude. 

‘11. That sovereign 
faithful to thcii trea 
they mnv hftvo govern 
•T‘d. Thc\ had moi 
eulties. and not ft an 
anv hostile J irpoaitio: 
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.. , i IM rti-.d oui admin; aral.i » anutitv 


i.ieli, ho* .vcr bod, v 
chengc of in»vernme 


nn«l 

•distelv follows 


I ; I-in 1 ). ivv h* Ith incut of the v. nil.?, vhich, m It very 
I J- rti.u- the 1 '.vv.noc, dtpiiv,<l Uu* in ... 

i, |bi. M. il lundlioldcirt of what they dthunod to W l\ u ir 

j. i ,-,'i'ty—*’i "hoi Celt a i had ho glvvn wcal* 1 ^ :va ,\ 

| JlptUicltan, a *" 1 T wwov thvir fsmilic,i. 

*11. Wc i m'i admit that, under eb. } ei .v.uniatAnw- s tb- 
i.Aflt.litb-' vrbioh Imvc Wen cam d on m Oude,have mil, w 
| the O'of o r of b-f-iuinuto wur tlmn that of rokdlhm, . i 
j tb:»t tho p.M-plo of Oudu ilumld ritlmr bh u, mm 1 d 'kih 















Tin: REVOLT IN INDIA 1S5S. 


be ii recorded in hibtory us inflict- \ upon a subdued nation. 

‘15. Other conqueror.;, when they have succeeded in 
overcoming re \ to nee, have except 'd n few persons ns still 
dc-K^i vin _■ or punishment,, hut have, with a generous policy, 
extended their clemency to the great body of the people. 

*16 1 up a • different principle. You 

have r served a few us deserving of special favour, and you 
have struck with what they will feel as the severest of 
punishment the m;r > of the inhabitants of the country. 

4 17. V,\* cannot but think that the precedents from 
whom you have departed will appear to have been conceived 
in a spirit of wisdom superior to that which appears in the 
pi.- .-dent you have made. 

4 IS. We desire that yon will mitigate In practice the 
stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you have 
issui i again.-: t the landholders of Oude. 

‘10. We dedre to see British authority in India rest 
upon the willing obedience of a contented people; there 
cannot bo contentment where there is general confiscation. 

* 20. Government cannot long be maintained by any 
force in a country where th^ whole people is rendered 
hostile by a sense of wrong; and if it were po';, r ible so to 
maintain it, it would not be a consummation to be desired. 1 

I. 

The Court of Directors, before tho secret dispatch became 
! .... (logo in the following 

letter of in:-tnu done : ut to Viscount Canning, referring tu 
an earlier •oinmunkiition : 

* May 5, 18o3. 

.. Yon will have r-vjved, by the mail of the 25th of 
March .. : *r from the h c r< t committee, which has since 
laid before u a , respecting the policy which it 1 
yr.u to pu’- r- tov.r.rd. those natives of India who have 
ivcuitlv br-u in arms again; t the authority of the British 
government. 

* 2 . That ki.-'r einph .ti rally confirms tho jiiiuciplcs which 
y.ni Iihvo already adopted, us forth in your circular of 



tin 81 at of 

J til v lb ft 7, by 
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prietv of p 

ui -uiug, after 

the conquest of the 
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opt in cases of extreme 
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y to tho vanquished. 
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frim uhMi h' inanity 
ith the utmo;t severity, there 
of a less aggravated character, which it would 
be equally uujust and impolitic not to pardon and to 
forgr t. 

‘if. r ‘h ' wftV.n v,iJi which you will 1 call-id upon to 
deal are ot three different kinds. Firstly, high crimes, 
iii'iti.'u* 1 by nmlico prepen; o, and aggravated by treachery 
and cruelty. Secondly, offences the results rather of wenk- 
n a then of mnhev, into which it is believed that many 
b. vi- t«.i i, irvwn by tho contamination of example, by the 
* wlt ' 1 1 :n " tl',.n •; heir more i>owerfui c< 

men, or by the belief that they lnve l*c-rn eompromi d by 
• I: of tiii ; r n.v . rather than by uuy .active ,1 fire 

• • einUirmns tin: existing g »v eminent. And, thirdly, ollen- - a 
vt :i less ii I c r.hnnuti.r, Mounting to little more tl. i 
pw*ivs connivance at evil, or at xn 

. 

h " 1 b i ibiy c'.torti J, and which li» many o*u< • it % -uld 
bod:^ of li.-oiitions and 

nqKitratc 


although we are aware that the retribution whicnmigU 
be righteously inflicted upon the guilty may be in some 
in -a.sure restricted by too much nicety of specification, and 
that, in dealing with so large a mass of crime, it is difiirult 
to avoid the commission of some acts of individual injustice, 
\.e may still express our desire that the utmo f l exertion 
may be made to confine, within the smallest possible 
compass, these eases of uncertain proof and dubious identity, 
even though your retributary measures should thus fall 
short of what in strict justice might bo inflicted. 

‘5. As soon as you have suppressed the active hostility of 
the enemy, your first care will be the restoration of public 
confidence. It will be your privilege when the disorganised 
provinces shall no longer be convulsed by intestine disorder, 
to set an example, of toleration and forbearance towards the 
subject people, and to endeavour by every means consistent 
with the security of the British empire in tho east, to allay 
the irritation and suspicion, which, if suffered to retain 
possession of the minds of the native and European inhabit¬ 
ants of the country, will eventually lead to nothing less 
calamitous than a war of races. 

4 t>. In dealing with the people of Oude, you will doubtless 
be moved by special considerations of justice and of policy. 
Throughout the recent contest, we have ever regarded such 
of the inhabitants of that country as—nut being sepoys or 
pensioners of our own army —have been in arms against us 
as ;.n exceptional ol.i t. They cannot bo considered r? 
traitors or even rebel?;, for they had not pledged their fidelity 
to us, and thoy bad scarcely become our subjects. Many, 
by the introduction of a now bystem of government, had 
ue-s>arily been deprived of the maintenance they had 
latterly enjoyed ; nnd others feared that tho si :ody loss 
of their moans of subsistence must follow from the same 
course. It was natural that such persons should avail 
thenuelves of the opportunity presented bv the distracted 
state of tho «ountry, to strike a blow for the restoration of 
tb- native rule, under which the permitted dboi :ni, lotion 
of the country had ro long I con to them :• mice of unlaw- 
ful profit. Neither the disbanded soldiers of the late native 
government, no t the great thalookdars and their retainers 
wore under nny obligation of fidelity to our government for 
benefit* conferred upon Yon ■ mid be ji 

fore, in dealing with them .as you world with a for. ’ u 
enemy, ami in c* using to coi d ler them objects ‘of 
punishment after they Jiave once laid down their arm* 

‘7. Of these arms they must for ever be deprived Y.m 
will doubtless, in prosecution of this object, address your¬ 
self in the fust instance to the case of the great thalookdars, 
who so successfully defied the late government, and many 
of whom, with large bodies of armed men, appear to have 
aided the efforts of the mutinous soldiery of tho Bengal 
army. The destruction ot tho fortified strongholds of these 
powerful landholders, the forfeiture or their remaining puna, 
the disarming an 1 disbanding of their followers, will bo 
amongst yovt- first works. 13 ;t, whilst you arc depriving 
thi influential and oneo dangerous class of people of their 
power of openly resisting your authority, you will, we have 
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DISCUSSIONS ON REBEL PUNISHMENTS. 


y f|)eopti^/reforms are dangerous. It is often wiser even 
evil for a time, than to aJarrn and to irritate the 
minds of the people by the sudden introduction of changes 
which time can alone teach them to appreciate, or even, 
perhaps, to understand. You will bo especially careful, 
in the readjustment of the fiscal system of the province, to 
avoid the imposition of unaccustomed taxes, whether of a 
general or of a local character, pressing heavily upon the 
industrial resources and affecting the daily comforts of the 
people. Wo do not estimate the successful administration 
of a newly acquired province according to the financial 
results of the lirnt few 3 -cars. At such a time we should 
endeavour to < ncilinte the people by wise concessions, and 
t > do nothing to encourage the belief that the British 
government is more . tvetous of revenue than the native 
ruler whom it ha supplanted.* 

K. 

The last document here given is a letter of instructions 
from the Court of Directors, kind and courteous towards 
the governor-general, but evidently conveying an opinion 
that the proposed proclamation, unless modified and acted 
on with caution, would be too severe for the purpose iu 
view : 

* Political Department, 1$/a of May (Xo. 20) 1S58. 

‘ 1 . The Bocret committee has communicated to u the 
governor-general's secret letter, dated 5th March (No. 9) 
1358, with its enclosures, consisting of a letter addressed 
to the chief-commissioner of Outle, dated 3d of March, and 
of the proclamation referred to therein, which was to be 
issued by Sir James Outram to the chiefs and inhabitants 
of Onde as scon as the British troops should have posses¬ 
sion or command of the city of Lucknow. 

‘ 2 . We have also received communication of the later 
addressed to your government by the secret committee, 
under date the 1 ‘Jth of April last, on the subject of the 
draft of proclamation. 

‘3. Our political letter of the 5th of May has apprised 
you of our Btrong sense of the distinction which ought to 
be maintained between th revolted sepoys and the chiefs 
id nd the comparative indulgence with 
which, equally from justice and policy, tho insurgents of 
that country (other than sepoys) ought to be regarded. 
In accordance vvith those views, wo entirely approve the 
guarantee of life on l honour given by tho prop I pro¬ 
clamation to all thalook.l ir.;, chiefs, and landholders, with 
their followers, who should luako immediate ubmi ' ; ji, 


surrender their arms, and obey th order of the Err. u 
government, provided they have not participated in the 
murder “of Englishmen or Englishwomen” 

‘ 4. We are prepared to learn tha' in publicly declaring 
that, with the. exception of the Uuds of six persons who 
had been steadfast in their allegiance, the proprietary ri -ht 
in the soil of the province was confiscated to the British 
government, the governor-general intended no more titan 
to reserve to himself entire liberty of aetiou, and to give 
the character of mercy to the confirmation 0 : all right \ 
not prejudicial to the public welfare, the owners of which 
might not, by their conduct, have excluded themselves from 
indulgent consideration. 

*5. His lordship must have been well aware that ite 
words of the proclamation, without tho icommas; - a it 
which wo trust was speedily afforded by your actions, tuort 
l ave produced the expectation of ?mich more general ;uid 
indiscriminate dispossession than could a n e.sistuit 
with justice or with policy. We .hall doubtless be 
Informed, iu duo course, of the i-.oson> '-thick induced the 
governor-general to employ those terms, and rf the moans 
which, we presume, h: v< be n taken of i^akii knov n 
Ojde the merciful character which uc as. unm’must ''till 
belong to your views. In the 

governor-general that we should express ->ur entire reliance 
that on this, as on former occasion., it has been lib firm 
resolution to shew to all whose too groat, for 

auv indulgence, the utmost degree of leniency consistent 
with the early restoration and firm maintenance of lawful 
authority. 

‘ We accordingly have to inform you, that on ri-*civing 
communication of the papers now acknowledged, the Court 
of Directors passed the following resolution : 

‘“Resolved—That in rcfercnco to the dbp.u.-ii from the 
secret ooinmittec to the governor-general of In lia. dated 
the 19th nit., with tho documents therein alluded i<\ and 
this day laid before ihe Court . ’ Direvter:, thi.» court 
desires to express, its continued confidence iu the govcnici- 
gencral, Lord Canning, and ito conviction that hi - measure 
for the purification of Undo, and d:c other di. 1 rte .l div 
tri- is in India, will Ik; characterised by a goneroua peli.-y, 
aud by the utmost clemency that is found to be consir-Lut 
torjr accomplishment of that important 
object.”—We arc, Sec. 

(Signed) K. C* brik, 

* W. J. E smuwck, 

‘Xm id >n, Miijf l l! , l&>8, d'C. ike.’ 
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9 $ IIE Hrltisb oQiccvs and 
\ ^ fioUlloiit in India looked for- 
ward, not without unxiety, to a 
) hot-weather campaign In the 
f «kunmcr of Much dieappoint- 
uut wai felt, too, iii England, when 
necessity for such a campaign 
M’l camo manifer' Persons in oil ranks 
lmd fondly hoped that, when Sir Colin 
t> J J,y ^tuiipboll had upont two or three months 
ta preparing for tho id ego of Lucknow, ho 
*'“1 o* enabled so to invest that city as to 
vendor tho escape of tlio mutineers impopsiblo; 
ami ttia r in I'-nqucnug it, the heart of the rebellion 
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would bo crushed out. The result did not answer 
i to this expectation. Lucknow was conquered ; but 
iho prisoners taken could bo reckoned simply by 
doituu* ; nearly nil the rebels who were not killed 
reaped into thu provinces. It is iruo that they 
wore now :i dispersed body instead of a concen¬ 
trated army; but it is also iruo that, in abandoning 
Lu know, they would retire to many towns and 
( forte, where ^'-tug could be found, and where a 
f'rmidublo stand might '.-o undo against Lri.i.di 
troojif. Lnt tin* hummer approach, end the ratio <*f 

i adviiningos •■nth . .. ridci would 1 e changed in 
i chuvju.tor. lljt wcaUo r may a.feet, tho sepoy, but 
' it ftllbetsbii. rcl-vir iJy less tb a tho Englishman 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS IN APRIL. 


*t-breaking work to a gallant soldier to 
bodily strength failing through heat, at 
a time when his spirit is as heroic as ever. The 
rebels were astute enough to know this. The lithe 
Hindoo, with supple limbs and no superfluous 
flesh, cau make great marches—especially when he 
retreat.. Ilis goods and chattels are few in number; 
liis household arrangements simple; and it costs 
him little lime or thought to shift his quarters 
at a Hhurt notice, in a period of peace. Luring 
war or rebellion, when he becomes a soldior, his 
worldly position is even more simple than before. 
A man who can live upon rice, parched corn, and 
water, and to whom it is a matter of much indiffer¬ 
ence whether he is clothed or not, has remarkable 
freedom of movement, requiring little intricacy of 
commissariat arrangements. The English, during 
the war of the mutiny, had ample means of 
observing this mobility of the native rebel troops, 
and ample reasons for lamenting its consequences. 
If this were . o during the winter, it would bo still 
more decidedly the caso during a hot-weather 
campaign, when exhaustion and rouj>s de soldi 
work so terribly on the European constitution. It 
was this consideration, as wo have said, that gave 
rise to much disappointment, both in India and 
in England, when tho real sequel of the siege of 
Lucknow became apparent. Tho disappointment 
resolved itself in somo quarters into adverse 
criticism on Sir Colin Campbell’s tactics; but 
even thoio who deemed it wise and just to 
postpone such criticism, could not postpone their 
anxiety when they found that the rebels, fleeing 
from Lucknow, assumed such an attitude elsewhere 
as would render a summer campaign ncees. ary. 

The long sojourn of the commander in-chief in 
and near tho Oudian capital, and the frequent 
communications between him uiul tho governor- 
gcneral, told of sciioue ami weighty discussions 
concerning the policy to bo pursued. ltUmums 
circulated of an antagonism of x j L ln ®; °f 01:0 
project for leaving the rebels unmolested until 
after tho hot season should have passed, and of 
auothor for crushing them in detail before they 
u0U ld succeed in re combining. But whatever 
ini* r l11 havo been tbo rumours, the policy adopted 
followed tho latter of these two courses. The 
army of Lucknow, broken up into division! or 
columns, was set again to work, to pursue and 
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very little affected by the mutiny, chiefly 
there were few Mohammedan leaders inclined to 
become rebels; but the authorities could not clc.:u 
their eyes to the facts that the province was very 
insufficiently defended, and that any successful 
revolt there would be move disastrous than in 
other regions. So long as the delta of the Conges 
remained in British hands, there would alv ay s 1 e 
a base of operations for reconquering Upper India, 
if necessary ; but that delta once lost, the sen ices 
of a Clive, backed by a largo army from Engl; ud, 
would be agaiu needed to recover it. A plan v. as 
therefore formed for locating five or : ix thousand 
European troops in Bengal, quartered at Calcutta 
Dumdum, Cliinsura, Barrackpuro, Linapoor, 
Benares, and one or two other place.*. It became 
very seriously contested whether any native army 
whatever would bo needed in the province. Tho 
Bengalees are peaceful, and have few auibUwu* 
chieftains among them ; lienee, it was argue • a 
few thousand British troops, and a few hundred 
seamen of tho Naval Brigade, would suffice to 
protect tho province. There were ‘divisional 
battalions’ of native troops still at certain station. , 
as a sort of military police; but ihe regular Bengal 
native army had been extinguished, or had ex¬ 
tinguished itself. So useful had a few liuiulrt 1 
seamen become, that their employment lei to 
many such suggestions as tlie following-—' Wherever 
these seamen are, there i. a feeling of absolute 
security at once from external attack and internal 
treachery'. Bengal has now been nearly twelve 
months without a native army, and within that 
twelve months they have never onco been mis cd. 
Why not retain this security k Why not strike off 
Bengal from tho provinces to bo occupied U. a 
native force, and render our improvised l< •• a 
permanent institution t A company of Europ.iu 
bailors would bo a nucleus fop tho armed y dice m 
each division. Why not keep them up n mo. 1 i, 
give them permanent allowances, reel nit than 
primarily from the same useful class ! There enn 
ho no want of men when once such a permanent 
opening is known. They wo’ M uut only pi-otcc 
the great cities, and double the phy ideal* force on 
which all authority must idtiniauTy rest, but net 
as a permanent cheek on tho dhhim al l.*a talic • 
Wo want such a chock. Tlieso men may bo n; 
faithful ns the sepoys have been fake, as attached 
to Europeans iu the sepoys have proved them; rive. 
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difficult matter. Such an iustanco 
’ the month now under notice. On the 
borders of A -am, at the extreme northeast corner 
of India, wore a wild mountain trihe called Abors, 

• vho had for some time been engaged in a system 
of marauding on the Assam side of the frontier. 
Captain Bivar, at Dcbvooghur, set forth to punish 
them, taking with him a mixed force of sailors and 
Goorklias. The Abors retreated to their fastnesses, 
and Bivar attempted to follow them ; hut this was 
an unsuccessful manoeuvre. The Abors brought 
down many of his men by poisoned arrows, and 
maimed others by rolling down stones upon them 
from the rocks ; a portion of their numbers, mean¬ 
while. making a circuit, fell upon the baggage- 
boats, and captured the whole of the baggage. 
Captffin Bivar and his companions suffered many 
pri rations before they safely got back to JDcbrooghur. 
Tlic.ie, ho rover, were minor difficulties, involving 
no very serious consequences. Throughout the 
noridcasi region of India there were few 1 Bandies,’ 
few sepojs of Hindustani race; and thus the 
deriaki for rcC-dlion were deprived of one very 
111 i * chic v ous in gred ion t. 

flic Calcutta authorities found it necessary to 
rink' . iringout rul • concerning ladies and children; 
and hence some ot the magistrate- and collectors, 
tli<* representatives of the Company in a civil capa¬ 
city hi the country districts, were occasionally 
placed in troublesome circumstances by family 
confide* .itions during times of tumult. From the 
fir. t, tlio Calcutta government had endeavoured, 
bv '.very nvail iblo means, to prevent women and 
children from going to the scenes of danger, 
knowing how seriously the movements of the 
officers, military and civil, would ho interfered 
i 4 !i by the pro.cuco of helpless relatives during 
scenes of fighting and tumult. One of the magis¬ 
trates. in Western Bengal, was brought into diffi¬ 
culty by disobedience to this order. Ills wife 
entreated that she might come to him at his station. 
She did so. Shortly afterwards a rumour spread 
that a largo force of tho enemy was approaching. 
Tqc lad v grow frightened, aud tho husband anxious. 
11* took her to another place, and was thereby 
"hsent from his post at a critical time. The 
suspended him from offico for dis¬ 
cs in taring his wife at the station, 
ing his district without leave at a 
i presence was imperatively needed 
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soldiery, both officers aud privates. r l lie paltriness 
of the hits of metal and ribbon, or the tastelessncss 
of the design, might he abundantly criticised ; but 
when it became pullicly known that tho Cross 
would he given only to tlio^c who had shewi. them¬ 
selves to be brave among the brave, the value of 
the symbol was great, such as a soldier or sailor 
could alone appreciate. From time to time notices 
appeared in the London Gazette, emanating from 
the War-office, giving the utmost publicity to the 
instances in which the Victoria Cross was bestowed. 
The name of the officer or soldier, the regiment or 
corps to which he belonged, the. commanding officer 
who had made the recommendation, the dispatch 
in which the deed of bravery was recorded, tlie 
date and place of that deed, the nature of (lie deed 
itself—all were briefly set forth ; and there can bo 
little doubt that the recipients of tho Cross would 
cherish that memorial, and the Gazette notice, to 
the end of their lives. Incidental notices of this 
honorary testimonial have been frequently made 
in former chapters; and it is mentioned again hero 
bccauso of its importance in including officers and 
1 privates in the same category. Thus, on the 27tli 
of April, to give one instance, the London Gazette 
announced tho bestowal of the Victoria Cross on 
Lieutenant-colonel Henry Tombs, of the Bengal 
artillery ; Lieutenant .Tames Hills, of the same 
corps; Lieutenant William Alexander Kerr, of the 
24th Bombay native infantry; Sergeant John 
Smith, of the Bengal Sappers and Miners; Bugler 

Robert Hawthorne, of the 52d foot; Lance- 
• -rporal Henry Smith, of tho Fan > ro-dmeut; 
Sergeant Bernard Diamond, of the Bengal horse- 
artillery; aud Gunucr Richard Fif/corald, of tho 
same corps. Sergeant Smith and Bnglcr Haw¬ 
thorne, it will be remembered, assisted poor Home, 
Salkeld, and Burgess in blowing up the Cashmere 
Gate at Delhi; unlike their heroic but less fortunate 
companions, they lived to receive the Victoria 
Cross * 

Let us now pass to the stormy northwest region.-. 
Beginning -with Lucknow as a centre, it will be 
convenient to treat of Sir Colin's arrangements at 
that place, and then to notico in succession tbe 
operations of his brigadiers in their movements 
radially from that centre, so far as they were con¬ 
nected with tbo month of April. 

That portion of the army which remained in 
Lucknow found Hie month of April to open with 
a degree of boat very distressing to boar. A 
tempcratuie of 100° F., under the shade c-I 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS IN APRIL. 


tff af,/was not at all unusual. When the wind 
wascalm, tho pressure of temperature was not 
much felt; but the blowing of a hot wind was 
truly terrible—not only from the heat itself, but 
from the clouds of dust laden with particles of 
matter of the most offensive kind. Every organ 
of sense, every nerve, every pore, was distressed. 
And it was at such a time that a commander was 
called upon to plan, and officers and soldiers to 
execute, military operations with as much care 
and exactitude as if under a cool and temperate 
sky. There were putrefying bodies yet unburied 
in the vicinity, pools of recently dried Mood in 
the streets and gardens, and abominations of 
every kind in this city of palaces : how these 
affected the air, in a temperature higher than 
is ever known in England, may bo imperfectly, 
and only imperfectly, conceived.* 

The last chapter told in what way the treat¬ 
ment of the Oudo rebels engaged the attention of 
the imperial legislature, and what were the violent 
discussions to which that subject gave rise. In this 
place it will only be nccesrary to state that, long 
before Viscount Canning came to bear the views 
of the two Houses of Parliament, he found it 
necessary to determine, if not the policy itself, at 
least the names of those who would have the 
onerous task of re-establishing civil government in 
the distracted province. Mr Montgomery, who, as 
judicial commissioner of the Funjaub, had rendered 
admirable service to Sir John Lawrence, was 
selected by the governor-general to fill the office of 
chief-commissioner of Oude—aided by a staff of 
judicial and financial commissioners, civil and 
military secretaries, deputy-commissioners, com¬ 
missioners of divisions, deputy-commissioners of 
districts, and other officers. It was believed tlmt 
he combined the valuable qualities of eagaoity, 
experience, firmness, and conciliation. Oudo was 
to be parcelled out into four divisions, and each 
division into three districts. The intention was, 
that as soon as any part of tho province was 
brought into some degree of order by Sir Colin 
and "his brigadiers, Montgomery should take it in 
hand and bring it to order in relation to judicial 
and revenue affairs. Large powers were given to 
him, in relation to ‘ proclamations’ and everything 
else; and it remained for lirne to shew 7 the result. 

While on this subject, it may be well to advert 
lo tbo conduct and position of uno particular 
native oi Oudo, Duriu ; many mouths the line of 
policy pursued by the influential Oudian land- 
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owner, Rajah Mann Singh, was a subject of much 
anxiety among the British authorities, llis power 
in Oude was very considerable, and it was fondly 
hoped or wished that he might prove faithful in 
mutinous times. This hope was founded on 
two kinds of evidence, positive and negative— 
proofs that ho had often befriended the poor 
European fugitives in the hour of greatest need, 
and that on many occasions he had ?iot injured 
the British when lie might easily have done so. 
Nevertheless it was impossible to get rid of the 
impression that he was 1 playing fast and loose;’ 
reserving himself for whichever party should gain 
the ascendency in the Indian struggle. So much 
importance was attached in England to this rajahs 
conduct, that the IIouso of Commons ordered the 
production of any documents that might throw' 
light upon it. The papers produced ranged over 
a period of six months. So early ns June IS."*;, 
when the mutiny was only six or seveto weeks <*!d' 
Mr Tucker, commissioner of Benares, wrote to 
Maun Singh concerning the relations between him 
and the British government—acknowledging the 
steadiness of the rajah in maintaining the district 
of Fyzabad in a peaceful condition, so far as he 
could, and assuring him that it would be good 
policy for him to continue in the same path, lie 
told him that although Eugland was engaged in a 
war with China, and had only just concluded one 
with Persia, and that moreover her Hindud mi 
troops had proved faithless, she would undoubtedly 
triumph over all opposition from within and with¬ 
out, and would equally remember those who Ind 
been true and those who had been false to her— 
to reward the one and punish the other. It was a 
letter of thanks for the past, and of warning r«»r the 
future. l>uring the samo month, Mauu Singh wa« 
in correspondence with Mr Paterson, magistrate of 
Goruckporo, givincr and receiving iViumlv ur- 
niices, and inipre dng tho magistrate with a belief 
in his sincere desire to remain faithful (•> •! 
British government during a time Of trouble. 1" 
the middle of July he was in correspondence wil d 
Mr Wingfield, British political agent v ith the 
Goorkha four at that tune in the Goruckpnye 
district Maun Singh, it may hero bo remarked 
had suffered severely in his estate, by rlic land 
settlement made when the Company took po&'re¬ 
gion of Oude; he had suffered, whether liu iil- or 
wrongly; and tho Calcutta nnt i 10 ril nm umu- 

rally anxious to know whether hi* los es 
nto a rebel. He wrote hi 
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'place them in safety. Ilo sent four 
wivc3 and seven children to this £Ia 
but. we cannot expect liim to sacrifice himself for 
He has doubtless already made himself 
obnoxious to the rebels by his open adhesion 
to on and if fortune goe 3 against us at 

Lucknow, instead of being able to render ns any 
assistance, lie will himself have to take shelter 
here. 5 The Calcutta government authorised Mr 
Wingfield to thank Maun Singh for his actions 
and hi ad to assist him with money to 

a certain proscribed amount In August a letter 
was , cnt to the rajah himself by the government, 
thanking him for what he had done, and urging 
him to a continuance in the same course. Many 
months afterwards, the Calcutta authorities had 
again to discuss this subject. During the autumn, 
Maun SinglTs former promises had been a good deal 
belied. Ho had been in and near Lucknow during 
the period when Havelock, Out ram, and Campbell 
were engaged in warfare at that oity *, and it was 
more than suspected that he had aided the insur¬ 
gents. True, he whj n, man who, having some¬ 
thin/ of the feelings of a gentleman, rather 

. Hives who 

V,*ere powciloss for aught save suffering; hut hie 
proceedings in other ways wore not satisfactory. 

W lion Outrun commanded in the Residency, shut 
up with Havelock and Inglis, ho exchanged many 
communication with tho rajah, but to no Gati: - .- 
fuctorv cud. During the winter, rumours reached 
Maun tfingli that i.ho governor-general, regarding 
him a-i a uaitor in spite of his many promise •, 
intended to deprive him of liis estates, as a punish¬ 
ment. He wrote a reproachful letter to Mr 
Brercton, tlio magistrate at Goruckpore—com¬ 
plaining that this was a poor reward for his 
services; (bat ho went with his family to Lucknow 
because In. was threatened by insurgents at Fyza- 
had; but throughout tho various sieges at 
Lucknow ho never joined the rebels in attacking 
the JLSrittVli. Among various lettors from the official**, 
were Uvu which shewed that Mr Wingfield had 
a modified bib former favourable opinion of 
tho lyznbad rajah. On tho 2d of February lie 
v 'otc. 'Maun Bingh is not tlie man to bo selected 
m ftn object of clemency. Ho lias not the excuse 
ui having been hurried into insurrection by tlio 
lei cc of example, tlio impetuosity of bis feelings, 
or even norard for his personal safety. Ho with 
od :ll tliesc trials; for it was on mature 
roilo^ion, and a!>er weighing all tho chances on 
either side, tlml ho chose that of rebellion. As 
Ion * as ho 'thought tho success of the inaurroeth 1 
vmi but fmulaiit, and that onr government would 
ipcedlly recover its position, ho professed loyally, 
*wid tivon supported us; but when ho heard that 
nrkhoa wore not lo march through Fyzabud, j 
t'»• t Havelock had been obligod to abandon 
hU denl^ti of relieving tlio Residency and to retire | 
1 m thought our ca«o hopeless*, and I 
Join-1! w!n«i. ■ pp t u-cd tin triumphant side. Ho | 
lu Tl out hi j mistake, and wishes to turn i 



again.* Again, on the 12th of February “Mr" 
Wingfiold wrote: ‘ On Maun Singh's conduct I look 
with some distrust, which his letter doc. not tend 
to remove. Our Fyzabad news-writer, whose 
information has invariably proved correct, reports 
that tlie rajali lias had an interview with some of 
the sepoy officers, and agreed to tlieir proposal to 
invade this (Goruckpore) district, and moved three 
of his guns down to the Ghat. It would be quite 
consistent with his known character for duplicity 
to infer that, while aiding tho insurgents, lie is 
trying to keep well with us.’ The double-dealer 
had, indeed, his hands full of employment; for 
he had beon sounding Sir James Outram at the 
Alum Bagh, before he applied to the Goruckpore 
authorities, at tho very time that ho had on hand 
some sort of negotiation with, the rebels. He 
succeeded so far as this--that no party liked 
absolutely to throw him off. Mr Wingfield, in 
writing to the government, candidly admitted that, 
inscrutable and unreliable as Maun Singh was, 
matters would have gone worse for tho British 
in Qude if ho had not been there. 4 It must be 
admitted that liis neutrality up to the present time 
has paralysed the plans of the insurgents, ‘and hu3 
made him th: object of their indignation. Tlml 
lie declared himself openly against us, tho district 
of Goruckpore would loug ago have been invaded.* 
On the jfitli of February the governor-general sent 
orders from Allaludiad, as to the mode in which 
overtures from Maun Singh should ho received. 
He directed that the fajah should b 0 thanked for 
• -it : he had shewn ttfward* individuals; 
reminded that strong auspicious were entertained 
of his complicity with tho rebels; threatened 
with a full end searching inquiry into Jtis prod 
conduct; aud recommended to submit himself— 
without any other conditions than a promise of his 
life and honour—to the British authorities. But 
Maun Singh did not follow this advice— lie 
remained throughout the spring months balancing 
and trimming between loyalty and disloyalty. 

Reverting to the state f affairs at Luckuow, it 
may here he observed that the commander-in- 
chief remained in that city uutil the middle 
April. Thcro was nothing Napoleonic, nothing 
rapid, in his movements after tlio conquest; but 
those who know him best know that ho was 
organising plans of opvralion fur all his bngadicis, 
and on all aides of the Oudian capital. So 
thoroughly was he muster o 
of his correspondence with 
that very little concerning 1 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS IN APRIL. 


a somewhat perilous ride in such a 
disturbed state of the country; but lie was not a 
man to care for distance or for danger, as person¬ 
ally affecting himself. lie had many weighty 
questions to settle with Viscount Canning ; and as 
the governor-general could not or would not go 
to the commander, the commander went to the 
governor-general. The result of the interview was 
tho departure of Sir Colin Campbell himself, as 
well as his generals, for active service in districts 
distant from Lucknow. 

It will he desirable to trace the movements of 
the generals and brigadiers singly before noticing 
those of the commander-in-chief and his head¬ 
quarters. 

And first, for Sir James Ontram. This eminent 
man, the second in intlueuce among the military 
commanders in India, quitted Lucknow ucarly 
at the same time as many other officers ; hut on a 
different mission. "When that city was conquered, 
Outram at once became supreme authority there, 
as chief-commissioner of Oudc. lie collected 
round him a civil staff, and proceeded to enrol a 
police, establish police-stations, and vestoro order in 
the city. From these duties, however, he was sum¬ 
moned away. Ilis s ervices were needed at Calcutta. 
The supreme council in that city generally con¬ 
tained one military officer among its members, to 
adviso on matters pertaining to war. General 
Low, who had for some time filled that position, 
retired to England ; and Outram was chosen to 
supply Iiis place. Personally, it was well that Sir 
James should quit the camp for a while, after half 
a year’s incessant military employment in Oude; 
and professionally, it was desirable that the 
council at Calcutta should have the benefit of his 
a-.rdstauee, in any plans for the reorganisation of 
the Indian array—a most important matter, 
towards which the atlonlioii of Ihe authorities v, as 
necessarily much directed. Sir James did not 
1 forget his old companions-in-arms. A> soon as lie 
reached Calcutta, lie gave orders that copies of «mo 
of the newspapers should be regularly sent to the 
hospitals of six of the British regiments at Oawn- 
11010, Meerut, Lucknow, and Benares; ho know 
ho v’ irksome arc the hours in a sick-room, and 
how jovfully a few books or journals are hailed in 
such a place. 

Tho lines of operation marked out for the oilier 
general* naturally boro relation to the real or 
: upp d position of iho insurgent forces. Tho 
runiouw which reached lica l-quaitcr> comer ding 
the c ti'.vutrritiuii of rebel loaders in Ruhilct . 
oven making allowance for exaggerations, mid of a 
somewhat formidable organiwr.»on. Among the 
bon known names included in the? list, wore Khan 
Balnulour Kl.an, na Habib, Fu.-.ul Iluq, V, ala bd 

Khan, mul the Nawab of Furrnckabad. Khan 
Paha door Khan was chief irulur; and ho appears to 
have oiga.' -ed something - '-gubir govem- 
h Hru’unK moonslw^S haibs, dam ruhi 


i 111 VC 

ment, wi 
kotwals, iin.ni u 
d ib was tlior 


as were also two shahzadas or princes of the royal 
family of Delhi. Nena Saliib is supposed to have 
arrived at Bareilly in Rohilcund, after Sir Colin’s 
great victory at Lucknow, with four hundred 
troopers, and to have taken up his abode in tin. 
fine large native school-room built by the British 
in that city. One among many bazaar reports 
was, that Khan Bahadoor Khan began to entertain 
misgivings concerning tho ultimate success of his 
rebel policy ; but that Nena Saliib, acting on his 
fears, insisted that a drawing hack would bo ruin¬ 
ous. Another rumour, h/ivingmuch probability b> 
recommend it, was to the effect that Nona Saliib 
looked to Central India, the region of Gv ah’or. 
Kotak, and Indore, ao tho field in which his own 
personal success might ultimately be I \<t in: urod, 
on account of his great influence among flic 
Mahrattas of that region; and r .y< .supposed 
that, failing of success in Oude and Rohilcund, ho 
would endeavour to cross the Ganges and tho 
Jumna into Buudclcimd and Central India. Hence 
one of the points of policy on the tide of tlu* 
commaudcr-in-chicP, was to guard those gi\ at 
rivers at as many ghats or passing-places as pos¬ 
sible—in tbc hope that, confined to Oud< and 
Rohilcund, the rebels might be ennlied ; and in 
the fear that, scattered over Cent* .1 India, they 
might again become powerful, "Whether hi- forces 
wc i o sufficiently numerous for this duly, \va < one 
of tho many questions that pressed upon Hir Colin 
Campbell. The trite savin:; of an enemy ‘ 
knowing when they were beaten/ was many time; 
revived by the British officers in those days ;*(hc 
mutineers seldom gained n victory ; but on the 
other hand, they wtro not much di.•heartened by 
defont; they retreat only lo colled and fi-Jit 
again ; and thus tho British troop* seldom hit 
tli:»f a vb u; would give an imu-a *aa r 
pcrenin i cnt adv'u i 1fr. e. 

Of tho Kaffirs who had taken part in . Y: <_■ • - 
quest of L’ ' know, Jung Bahadoor, tno .u'f aul - 
chieftain—as has been shewn In a former chapter 
—uont to Allahabad with a body-guard, to hold 
an interview with flic govt rnor-general ’* he ?•: 
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supplanted by Lucknow. On tho la. 1 -1 
month, the Goorkhas were on one side of 
the river Gogra at Fyzabad, and a body of rebels 
on the other—each intently watching the other, but 
without fighting. Maun Singh was at that time at 


Gncrkhaflavlldai* or Sergeant. 

I, friendly to the British. Little satiafa 
f ppear to have boon derived by any party from 
thin i- operation of iho Goorkhas with the British. 
1 1 h« preening July and August) when Uavolock 
'vav chaining every nerve to briug a small force 
l* *'> hurtknowv and when Inglis was contending 
diUJiultics in that city-—in those 
'“'b*', (hor • was an army of three or four 
,il "* * ha * ,iC;a ' ^ 10 intern frontier of Oude, 
- ‘'uunuuded and insufficiently employed 


Why they were not pushed on to Lucknow, 
as an auxiliary force, was known only to the 
authorities ; but, in its effect^ this inactivity of the 
Goorkhas called forth much adverse criticism. 
Again, during the six months from the beginning 
of September to the beginning of March, tho 
assistance from Nepaul was not of such a charac¬ 
ter as had been hoped by those who knew that the 
Goorkhas enlisted in the Sirmoor and Kurnaon 
battalions were really brave and efficient troops, 
and who expected that Jung Bahadoor’s Goorkhas 
would prove to be men of the same stamp. Why 
the aid rendered was so small, was a politico- 
military question, on which very little information 
was afforded. When, at last, a really large 
Xcpaulesc army entered Oude, its movements 
were so slow that Sir Colin began the siege of 
Lucknow without its aid ; and when the siege was 
over, the army began to march back again, without 
participating further in the war. This was a very 
impotent result; and the Nepaulese episode was 
by no means a brilliant one in tho history of the 
wars of the mutiny. So far as concerns the 
march during the month of April, from Lucknow 
towards the Nepaul frontier, it may be remarked 
that the Goorkhas dreaded the approaching hot 
weather, that their number of sick was very 
large, and that the carls for their baggage were 
so enormous in number as greatly to impede their 
movements. 

Another of the generate concerned in the m 0 
oi Lucknow, Sir Edward Lugard, was intrusted by 
the commander-in-chief with service in a region 
infested l»v lv>er Singh—tho cl lief tain whose name 
had been so closely associated with the Dinapuor 
mutiny and the ‘disaster at Arrali,’ in the preced¬ 
ing summer. This rebel had worked round nearly 
in a circle—not metaphorically, but topographic¬ 
ally. Ho had marched at the head of insurgents 
south and southwest from Arrab, then west into 
Bundelcund, then north into the Doab aud Onde; 
and now it was his fortune to be driven east and 
southeast back to his old quarters in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Arrab. 

Before Lugard could cross the frontier into the 
pro vim cs eastward of Oude, it was found necessary 
to briug smaller forces to bear upon bodies of 
rebels infesting ll.-ose provinces, and threatening 
to command the region between the rivers 
Goouiteo and Gogra. Tho city of Azimghur was 
in this way greatly indebted to the gal hut exer¬ 
tions of Loid Mark Kerr. This officer, imruodi 
atoly on the arrival of news lha\ Azimghur w.:> 
bcsc r by tho enemy, started off from Benares ou 
the 2d of April, with 450 men of TI.M. 13 th r- ; d- 
ment and Queen’s Bays, and two ti-poundcr gunr. 

• hough impeded by a train of three hundred 
Lulled carts laden with ammunition, Kf rr pr h (, d 
forward with such rapidity th o, bo arrived in tho 
neighbourhood of Azimghur ou the I 
aftor quilling Lena: Uu*- l was opposed by 

three or four tb u-aud rebels, eompci-ng a Urge 
propoi lion u f sop »y X t' loo celebrated I iimpoop 
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ybrig tiM/ The rebels were commanded with some 
s^HIby a siibadar of one of the mutinied regi¬ 
ments. They occupied a position of considerable 
strength, on the right and left sides of the main 
road; their right resting on a strong village, and 
their left protected by a ditch and embankment. 
Lord Mark succeeded in dislodging those of the 
enemy who were immediately in his front; hut 
while thus engaged, his convoy in the rear was 
attacked by eight hundred rebels, who were with 
great difficulty beaten otf, at the expense of the 
life of Captain Jones, who was guarding the 
convoy. Overcoming all resistance, Lord Mark 
succeeded in reaching a point near Azimghur, aud 
remained there until the arrival of Lugard’s 
column from Lucknow. This portion of the 
rebels did not return to the city after the action, 
but retired in good order, taking their guns and 
baggage with them. 

Azimghur, however, needed the assistance of a 
larger force than Kerr could bring against it ; for 
Koer Singh, with a formidable band of rebels, bad 
to be contended against, in a region containing 
many large towns. Sir Edward Lugard, placed 
by Sir Colin Campbell in command of a column 
destined for service in this region, started from 
Lucknow during the last week in March ; but the 
destruction of a bridge over tho Goomteo at 
Sultanporo greatly delayed his progress, and 
compelled him to take a circuitous route by 
Jounpoor, which city lie did not reach till the t'tli 
of April. His column was a strong one ; compi l¬ 
ing three regiments of infantry, three of Sikh 
horse, a military train, three batteries of horse- 
artillery, and seven hundred carts full ot warlike 
stores. On tho evening of the 10th, lie marched 
out from Jounpoor, to encounter Ghobib Ilossein, 
one of the rebel ehuckludar* or leaders. Tho 
cncniv did not stay to fight, but retreat, d precipit¬ 
ately. Thev required dose watching, however, 
for while Sir Edward was on the march from 
Jounpoor to Azimghur, a large rebel force got into 
bis rear, and attempted to re-enter Jounpoor. 
This caused him to modify his plan, and to 
disperse the rebels before proceeding to Azimghur 
In thi : he succeeded, but lost the services of 
Lieutenant Charles Havelock, nephew of the 
distinguished general. The gallant young officer, 
at tho commencement of the mutiny, had been 
adjutant of the 12th Bengal native irregular 
cavalry, and was thrown out of employment by 
the rtvolfc of that regiment. Ho then wont as a 
volunteer with his uuolc, and was for utm months 
inoro or lc.’a engaged in the operations in a ini 
around Lucknow. When Lugard left the army 
ot’ Oudc, and took command oi the column whoso 
operation- arc here being recorded, y»ung Have¬ 
lock accompanied him, holding H command in a 
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Azimghur, reached that city at length on tin* 
somewhat vexed at the numerous delays that 


FT, 

at had 

occurred on his journey. On his arrival at Lie 
bridge of boats which crossed the small river Tons 
at that city, he encountered a portion ol Koer 
Singh’s main army. They fought well, and with 
some determination ; and it was not without a 
struggle that he defeated and dispersed them. Mr 
Venables, the civilian who had gained so high a 
reputation for courage during the earlier . 
proceedings in the district, was wounded on this 
occasion. The East India Company had un.- m 
to be proud of its civilians, for the most part, 
during the troubles; Mr Venables was only one 
among many who nobly distinguished themselves. 
After this battle at the bridge, it soou became 
evident, as in many other instances, that the 
rebels had been too quick for their pursuers. Kuc v 
Singh and the main body of his force were quilting 
Azimghur on the one side just when Lugard 
entered it on the other; the fighting > a- mereb 
with the rear-guard, and all the rest of tho insur¬ 
gents marched off safely. As it was by no means 
desirable that they should escape to , chief 

elsewhere, Sir Edward, on the 10th, sent on 
Brigadier Douglas in pursuit of them, with the 
37 th and 84 th regiments, sonic cavalry and artil¬ 
lery. Lugard himself proposed t > encamp for a 
while at Azimghur. 

AVc Lave now for a time to leave Sir Edward 
Lugard, and to notice the uiisafi-lactory iv nG oi 
the operations which lie initialed. The town of 
Arrah was destined to be the 
discomfiture of British troops, 
not as disastrous as that which 
the mutiny, and indicted by the 
Singh. When this indefatigable 
.■lit. uf Azimgluir, he separated umn -u nu ot tin 
oilier ebb , ,iiu-\ at a point wdiich be bcln ved \u*md 
enable* him to cr<*— the trance-, intv the s' i* o ' 
ShahabaJ, whero Arrah would n.ur hand. 
IIu marched with two thousand sepoys and a h» ■ i 
of rabble. Brigadier Douglas pursued him with 
great rapidity, marching a hundred miles in live 
days of great beat; he came up with the 'eWls 
at Lausdeh, defeated them, and 
Bcvriah, Koer Singh himself being 
the 21st, a portion ot Dougin*- a fo 
up with the enemy while in 
Ganges at Scoporeghat^m ' 

It appeared that Koer Sing 
Colonel Cumberlege, who, 
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tlii:-: <lay, ijuito worn out with tlieir long 


march, and needing Homo days 1 rest. Koer Singh, 
although beaten first by Lugard and ih-n bj 
Douglac, had balded them both in rcfcrcnco to 
a succos.-.ful flight; and now it was his fortune 
(though wounded) to baffle a third British officer. 
The rebels reached Koer Singh’s hereditary domain 
of Jugdispore. The town of Arrah was at that 
time occupied by 150 men of II.M. 35 th foot, 150 of 
II at fray’s Sikhs, and 50 seamen of the Naval Brigade 
— the whole under Captain Lo Grand. This officer, 
hearing of the approach of the rebels, and knowing 
that small bodies had often defeated large armies 
during the course of the war, sallied forth to pre¬ 
vent the inarch of Koer Singh to Jugdispore, or 
Slurb him at ihat place, lie found them 
posted in a jungle. They were nearly two thou¬ 
sand in number, but dispirited, and without guns. 
L Grand’s small force, with the two 12-pounder 
howitzers, encountered the enemy about two miles 
fror i Jugdispore, at daylight on tho 23 d. After an 
inuleeiuol h.iug of tho howitzers, a bugle-call 
threw everything i no confusion. Whether Lc 
tri »d, fearin'.: i<> bn surrounded, rounded a retreat, 
or whether ome other signal was ini..interpreted, 
j 1 appears certain that his force fell into inextricable 
c jnfusion; they abandoned guns and elephants, and 
Oeil tov. ar*li Arrah, followed bv numbers of the 
tin ny, . ho shol and cut down linny of them. The 
3r»th Imflbi't i tenibly; two-thirds of their number 
>vore either killed or wounded, including Captain 
Lc Gram! hiuv.df, Lieutenant Marsey, and Dr 
Giarko. Thin mortifying calamity, in which the 
ti * rh iiiuo Lo Grand is said to have disobeyed 
instructions given by ttye superior officer of the 
district., gave rise to much bib orsy. 

'Hie 35 tli was one of those regiments of which the 
toluTic! »v:an old man, shattered in health, and 
not well fitted to head his troops in activo service. 
L- was also, in the heat of controversy, brought as 
him that he was a martinet in 
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matters of 
cloth and 
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of IT.: i. 51 th t-o proceed to Ghazeeporc by hasty 
marches, half the number being carried on ele¬ 
phants or in ekalis. II was hoped that these 
Iroops, coming in aid of small numbers of royal 
troops, European cavalry, Madras cavalry, and 
t\> o 6-pounder guns, already at Ghazeeporc, would 
suffice to protect that important city from the 
rebels; and this hope was realised. Considerably 
lo the northwest, between Goruckpore and the 
Oude frontier, Colonel Rowcroft maintained a 
small force, with which from time to time ho 
repelled attacks made by tho enemy. On the 
17 th of April, when at Amorah, his camp was 
attacked by three thousand rebels; the attack was 
not effectually resisted without eight hours’ hard 
fighting. The sepoys, almost for the first time in 
tho war, endeavoured to resist a cavalry charge 
in British fashion, by kneeling in a line with 
upturned bayonets; but a corps of Bengal 
yeomanry cavalry made the charge with such 
impetuosity that the enemy were overthrown 
and a victory gained. 

Such, in brief, was the general character of the 
operations eastward of Oude. Wo have next to 
touch up m those of Sir Hope Grant, in Oude 
itself. 

Tiii? gallant general, as colonel of a cavalry rc-*i- 
raont, had commenced his share in the war as°a 
subordinate to one or moro brigadiers ; but lm had 
.sineo proved him elf well worthy of the command 
of a column unde; his own responsibility When 
r,ir Colin Campbell parcelled out among his chief 
officers various duties consequent on tho flight 0 f 
the insurgents from Lucknow, a column or divi¬ 
sion was made up, to be commanded by Sir H 
Grant, to look after such of tlio rebels as had taken 
a northerly direction. Ilis column consisted of 
ILM. 38 th foot, one battalion of the Rifle Brigade, 
a regiment of Sikhs, 1 I.M. 9 th Lancers (Hope 
Grant’s own regiment), a small body of reliable 
, native cavalry, two troop 3 of horse-artillery, and a 
small siege and mortar train. It was known or 
bolieved that the Moulvic of Fyzabad had collected 
a force near Bare©, about thirty miles north of 
Lucknow; and that the Begum of Oude, with 
several cart-loads of treasure, had fled for conceal¬ 
ment to Bitowlio, the domain of a rebel named 
Gorliucous Singh. To what extent Sir Hope 
Grant, would bo able to capture, intercept, or 
defeat iho rebels in the service of those leaders, 
was a problem yot to b© aolvod. lie sot out from 
Lucknow on the Iltli of April, with Brigadier 
Tloisford his second in command. In the first 
three days tho troops marched to Bdree, ou tho 
Khyrabad road ; and then was oxperion :od olio of 
the perplexities of the campaign. Every bripud * v 
painfully impiv. 1 ’ n d 
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state of fecliug, and would gladly have 1 various kinds, forming a line of nc.v iv 


aided to cut off the resource:, of Sir Colin’s lieu¬ 
tenants. It was merely one among many example 3 , 
when Sir Hope Grant set out towards the Gogra, 
in hopes .to overtake the Begurn and her fleeing 
lorcc3 ; Ids column or field-force was accompanied 
by no less than G000 hackeries or vehicles of 


twenty 

miles; and it was essentially necer.ary. while 
assuming tlio off* iv in front, that the Hanks and 
rear of this immense train should he protected—a 
difficult duty in a hostile country. Scarcely had 
Grant approached near Bareo, when the cavaV-' 
of the Moulvie’s rebel force got into his rear, raid 



On * t.ut rou*. 


attempted to cut off the enormous I aggaro train. 
Sir Hope was too good a general to be taken by 
surprise ; hut Ills roar ward found enough to do to 
repel the attack made upon them, and to protect 
the enormous baggage-train. This done, and some 
horse artillery guns captured, Sir Hope Grant 
resumed his march. Turning eastward trom 
Iknee, ho marched towards the Gogra, in the hope 
of intercepting Ihe flight of the Begum of Oudc 
her paramour Mormn-x) Khan, and a largo force of 
re! K On the loth ho reached Mob. medabad, on 
thi route ; and on the 17th h halted at Tiamnng- 
gur k •• a it • while a utroiv. jvc. monrm 

party set forth to r :. tai.. ir possible tin- 
exa-.t position and strength of die Kbda T > . 
news obtained was very indefinite, mul amounted 
to li'tle more than this—tlmt tin* Begum and 
Mumnioo Khan wore volreating northward with 
one large force, and the Moulvic westward vhh 
another; but tltfit it would not he v . • c; ,, y 
catoll either,' ns the ?cpojG we;e ‘r!(lira*cd for 
celerity of movement during a vet Sir Hope 
Grant dispersed \arious bodies of rebel ^ and di. 


turbed tin plans of the Begum and the Moulvio ; 
but he returned to Lucknow towards tin do-, of 
the month without having caught either of those 
wily person a gen, and with many ,d* bis troops 
laid prostrate by the bent of the sun. 

AVc turn now towards the wo*. «,.r northwest, on 
the Rohilcuud side of Oudc. It h„3 already been 
mentioned, that alter tho fill of Luck n-v , many 
of tbe rebo! loader s fled tu T .-! -nnd, wnl, ti » 

' hope of making a bold stand At Bareilly, si wihjol r , n 
1 pool. Moradabad, and other towns in that province 
! Khan Bahadoor Khan, the sclf-appoiido.l ohiei «r 
| Bareilly, ivr nominally tho heml of In- v l.„ ] t 
con fed era y i h this region ; but it depend,.! on »lio 
clnp i'r of tt'\ , idonfs how long this madeidiip would 
continue. At nuy rate, - \>U< v*-: 

that lie could not adow this m- t»: I labels to rein ft iv, 
untouched , Bareilly nuud be cheque:, d, n* IloMu 
. in 'd 1 , u -!,no\v had been. The veteran < • mmaudur 
probably mourned in Heerct the ucc r>ity f,v 
1 sending hT gallant troop.; on ft. I ng in vh, a 

now f<?l,l of action, with a a bln/tng on tln-m 
1 liliC ft ball of flro; but fleeing tbe nwensity, Hu 
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Ilis plan of strategy 
action — an advance 
of one column nortliwestward from Lucknow ; 
and an advance of another southeastward from 
I l.oorkce ; the two columns to assist in clearing the 
border districts of Rohilcund, and then to meet at 
1 Bareilly, the chief city of the province. We will 
notice first the operations of the force on the north¬ 
east border. 

Brigadier Jones, with the lloorkce field-force, 
commenced operations in the eastern part of 
Rohilcund, about the middle of April. Ilis force 
consisted of H.M. GOtli Rifles, the 1st Sikh 
infantry, Coke’s Rifles, the 17th Punjaub infantry, 
the Moultan Horse, with detachments of artillery 
and engineers. The force numbered three thou- 
sand good troops in all, and was strengthened by 
eight heavy and six light guns. Major (now 
Brigadier) Coke, whose Punjaub riflemen had 
gained for themselves so high a reputation, com¬ 
manded the infantry portion of Jones’s column. 
The column marched from Roovkcc on the 15th, 
and made arrangements for crossing to the left 
bank of the (Jauges as soon as possible. A large 
number of the enemy having intrenched tliem- 
atlv at Nagul, about sixteen miles below Hurd war 
on the left bank, Janes made his dispositions 
accordingly.’ lie determined to send his heavy 
ms and"baggage to the ghat opposite Nagul; 
while his main body should cross at Hurdwar, 
march down the river on the other side, and take 
the in bench monk in flank. This plan was com¬ 
pletely carried out by the evening of the 17th— 
liemy driven away with 
Treat loss, and the whole column safely encamped 
on that side of the Ganges which would alford 
easier access to the hot-bed of the rebels at Bareilly. 
Four days afterwards, Brigadier Jones encountered 
the Daranuggur insurgent force near Nagecna or 
Nuggoeua, on the banks of a canal. The insur¬ 
gents maintained a lire for a time from nine guns ; 
but Jones speedily attacked them with his cavalry, 
outflanked them, charged, captured the guns and 
six elephants, and put the enemy speedily to flight, 
idler iy considerable loss. Jones’s killed and 
v. und* d v, re few in number; but h had to regret 
. loss of Lieutenant Gostliug, who was shot 
ihrough the heart while heading some of the 
troops. The brigadier resinned his march. Luckily 
foi British interests, Mooradabad "was not ro ! 
deeply r. tec pod in rebellion as Bareilly ; and the | 
Raja]! <,f Uampero, nut fin distant, was faithful so | 
far a hi mumH power would extend. The benefit i 
of ibis . 'ate of aHiui- was f it tlie time n<nv | 
nod »• )u>iiee. Fi-m/io Whah, one of the ShalutaditM j 
nr princes of Delhi in league with the Bareilly i 
mutineers, marched on Iho 21st of April towards 

M.ad. ad, to demand money and supplier 

lb. van refused; and inueli fighting and pillage j 
1 .’ult«il ns cousetpseiiccs. Brigadier Jones's 
f lInP up opportunely; lie entered Moor- 
' 1 ui, fi«. pudjj cheeked the plundering, drove ! 
out b iu) , ■ .iptui 1 d many insurgent chieftains, j 



unj^tmued, and they obeyed, 
comprised a twofold line of 
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and re-established the confidence of the towns¬ 
people. At the end of the month, Jones was 
still in Mooradabad or its neighbourhood, ready for 
co-operation in May with another column which 
we must now notice. 

While Jones had been thus occupied, Bareilly 
and the rebels were threatened on the other side 
by the Roliilcund field-force. During the first two 
or three weeks after the conquest of Lucknow, 
Sir Coliu Campbell was engaged in various plans 
which did not permit of the immediate dispatch of 
troops to Rohilcund; but on the 7th of April 
several regiments began to assemble at the Moosa 
Bagh, to form a small special army for service in 
that province. Why they were not despatched 
earlier, was one of tlie many problems which the 
commander-in-chief kept to himself. On the 9th 
this minor army, the Rohilcund field-force, set 
out, with General Walpole as its commander, and 
Brigadier Adrian Hope at the head *f the infantry. 
The distance from Lucknow to Bareilly, about 
fifteen marches, was through a region so ill 
provided with roads that few or no night-marches 
could be mado; it was necessary to have the aid 
of daylight to avoid plunging into unforeseen diffi¬ 
culties and dangers. As a consequence, tlie troops 
would he exposed to the heat of an Indian sun 
during their journey, and had to look forward to 
many trials on that account. Not the least among 
the numerous perplexities that arose out of the 
defective slate of the roads, was the difficulty of 
dragging the gm>< which necessarily accompanied 
such a force; cavalry and infantrv were, in all 
such cases, inevitably delayed by the necessity of 
waiting until the ponderous pieces of ordnance 
could arrive.* 

Walpole’s field-force, resting at night under shady 
groves, it was hoped might reach Bareilly about 
the 24th of the month ; and this was the more to 
bo desired, seeing that Rohilcund, from its position 
in relation to numerous rivers, becomes almost 
impassable as soon as the rains set in —about tlie 
end of May or the beginning of June. Marching 
onward in accordance with the plan laid down, 
Walpole came on the Mth of April to one of tho 



' Itma\ hero bo remarked that the riiflloulty of moving heavy 
ordn.uvo over tl»o lmd roads and roadless tract t of India, r uu- 
fully Mr by the tnillery officers on.;.v< d >u the war, tugge-it, 1 to 
the Ka it India V n.panyan Inquiry into the j.urslhllity of employ¬ 
ing locomotives for suol: a burpuie. A machine, called * Boy doll’s 
fraction Ihndm • patented :;uinc time beforo in England, v.as 
tested v.;u. o viowto a&cortaln the decree of it * availability fur th.i 
purpw Tho peculiarity of this engine wan, that it wna loooino- 
ti. r.utying ift cru rui/i'viy. Six ilat boards were ranged round 
r:,eh<*ft r r Treat v 1,< ’ in rucli a way ih^t each hoard can’ In 
Mitco- ion under the vhttcl, and Conned, fur a f- w f t, .. fl *t 
planltroad or (rant wav for the wheel to roll upon. It w;< suppos'd 
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which have so often been mentioned in 
connection with the affaire of Oude. The name of 
the place, situated about fifty miles from Lucknow, 
and ten from the Ganges, was variously spelled 
Rhodamow, Roodhamow, lloer, and Roowali ; but 
whatever the spelling, the fort became associated 
in the minds of the British troops with more 
angry complainings than any other connected 
with the war; since it was the scene of a mortify¬ 
ing repulse which better generalship might have 
avoided, and which was .accompanied by the 
death of a very favourite officer. Rhodamow was 
a small fort or group of houses enclosed by a 
high mud-wall, loopholed for musketry, provided 
with irregular bastions at the angles, and having 
two gates. It was a petty place, in relation 
to the largeness of the force about to attack it— 
nearly six thousand men. While marching through 
the jungle towards Rohilcund, Walpole heard that 
fifteen bundled insurgents had thrown themselves 
into this fort of Rhodamow ; but the number 
proved to he much smaller, lie attacked it with 
infantry without previously using his artillery, and 
without (as it would appear) a sufficient reconnais¬ 
sance. He sent on the 42d Highlanders and the 
4th Punjaub infantry to take the fort; but no 
sooner did the troops approach it than they were 
received by so fierce and unexpected a lire of 
musketry, from a couccalcd enemy, that not only 
was the advance checked, but the gallant Brigadier 
Adrian Hope was killed at the head of his High¬ 
landers. The troops could not immediately and 
effectually reply to this fire, for their opponents 
were hidden behind tho loopholed wall. Every¬ 
thing seems to have been thrown into confusion by 
this first fatal mistake; the supports v, ore seut u» 
too lain, or to the wrong place; and the exasp» rated 
trumps wore forced to retire, amid c\h of triumph 
from tho enemy. The heavy guns wore then 
brought to do tiiat which they ought to have done 
at first; they be in to brea h the wall, but die 
enemy quietly ovacuatod the fort during tho night, 
with scaredy any loss. Besides Adrian Hope, 
several other officers were either killed or wounded, 
and nearly a hundred rank and file. During this 
mortifying disaster, in which the Highlanders 
wore particularly unfortunate in the loss of officers, 
Quarter-inaster Sergeant Simpson, of the 43d, 
displayed that daring spirit «*f gallantry which so 
ondeara a soldier to his companions. When iho 
infantry had been recalled from the attack, 
Simpson heard that two officers of ids re intent 
Ind been left bobiud, dead or wounded in the 
ditch outside tho wall. He rushed out. soi/.ed the 
body >f Captain Bromley, and brought it back 
amid a torrent of musketry; setting forth again, 
l,e brought in the body of Ca| i n Doiv.lus in a 
similar way, and he did not until seven luv.l 
boon thus brought away to l»c recovered if only 
wounded, to bo decently interred if dead, it was 


two Highland regiments felt as if a deep personal 
injury had been inflicted on them by tlm com¬ 
mander of the column. Sir Colin Campbell, when 
the nows of this untoward evei 
a marked compliment to Adrian Hope in his 
dispatch. ‘The death of this most disimguLm \ 
and gallant officer causes the deepest grief to the 
commander-in-chief. Still young in years, he h ul 
risen to high command; and by hi. undaunted 
courage, combined as it was with extreme kind¬ 
ness and charm of manner, had secured the 
confidence of his brigade in no ordinary degree.’ 
Viscount Canning, in a like spirit, officially notified 
that‘no moro mournful duty has fallen upon the 
governor-general in the course of the present 
contest than that of recording the premature death 
of this distinguished young commander.’ 

General Walpole pursued his march, and had a 
successful encounter on the 22d with a large body 
of the enemy at Sirsa. llis cavalry and artillery 
attacked them so vigorously as to capture their 
guns and camp, and to drive them over the Rani- 
gunga in such haste as to leave them no tim Ibr 
destroying the bridge of boats at that plae . This 
achievement was fortunate, for it enabled Walpole 
on the 23d to transport his heavy guns quickly and 
safely over the Ramgtmga at Allygunjo, A few 
days after this, lie was joined by the comm.aukr- 
in-chiof, whose movements we nin-i next u<<:’• <. 

It was immediately after Sir Golin Campbell.- 
return from liis interview with the govei in: 
general at Allahabad, that bo withdraw bvm 
Lucknow all the remaining troops, except those 
destined for tho defence of that impo) Uni city, 
and for the ro-establishmont of British iiilluou-e 
in Oude. He formed au expeditionary army, 
which he headed himself—or rather, Ihv arm} set 
forth fron Lucknow to Cawi pore, and the com¬ 
mander-in-chief joined it at (lie last nan 
on tho 17th of April. Tho result <>! 'the c 
a Allahab. I had been, a deterininati n 
up the Doab to Fumickabad, and to ; 

Rohilcund rebels on a side where neither 
nor Walpolo could well reach thorn. The 
was great, the rivers wore rising, and the rain 
coming in a few weeks ; ai*l u became » 
question whether the movements from Lut 
as a centre had or had not b< 

Sir Colin with his column—for, being u w 
remnant, it was too soldi . i roo to dasi 

an army— took their depavturo ii*om t av, 
the ISth, leaving that city in the hands ol n m 
but (at prcfteul) suQi.iont bwlv ol troups. On 
Iffih he advanced to Kili'inj n\ i, n 1 4l< 

Pournh, and on tho to l. v»m\vI— mjvivh 
during early immi, and c; .Timpiug n tho In 
houre of tk*' day. The days work comm,r, 
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commissariat, au<i a countless host of 
natives, horses, camels, elephants, bullocks, ami 
vehicles—covering an area of which the real 
,/Uiers occupied but a very small part. They 
marched or rode till about six o’clock; wlion all 
prepa red for breakfast, and for a hot day during 
which little active exertion was possible without 
imminent danger of coup de soldi. Sir Colin’s 
train of munition and supplies was enormous; for, 
in addition to the usual baggage of an army, he 
hr <1 l.o take h v : commissariat supplies with him. 
The villagers held aloof in a manner not usual in 
the earlier stages of the mutiny, and in other parts 
of India; they did not como forward to engage 
h\ a traffic which v. ouM cortainly have been pro¬ 
fit able to them, in sclJing provisions to the army. 
Whether this arose from inability or disinclination, 
was a matter for controversy; hut the fact itself 
oc casioned embarrassment and uneasiness to a 
commander who had to drag with his army a 
huge train of animals and vehicles filled with food. 
'Hie enormous number of natives, loo, that accom- 
; av.ied th * force, with their wives and families, 
ox'vto.l it . usual cumbrous effect on the movements 
of tV.e troop ; C j that tho fighting-men themselves 
b rc but a minut • fractional ratio to the living and 
»Urd aeconi[ animents of tlic column. It i« useless 
to complain of this. An army of five th rusand, or 
any other number, of British troops must have 
. !ar e train of native attendants, to contend 
peculiarities of Indian climate and 
ms. Mr Russell, marching with (his 
to late * Army of Oude,’ said : ‘ If the 
3 around us, who arc ten or twelve to 
ared with us in this camp, were—not 
inn and cut our throats, or poison us, or any- 
ug or fhnt Kind - but simply bid us a silent 
d bye tin/ night, and leave us, India would 
l°st to in a day. It requires only that, and 
tin' po-.vcf of England could not hold the 
We could not oven strike our 
those men to-morrow. Wc are 
hem— ?vcu tho common soldier is 
we drink uud the meals wo cat, for 
jr all but tho air wo breathe ; and 
must bo admitted, is not improved by 
mes. The moment that such a thing 
sibb* a?, a popular desertion, through 
my other motives, from the service of 
becomes impossible to hold India 
is tho rupee, aolf- 
a [ opfdation trained 
d guarantees a era hint 
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Sir Colin marched on the 22d toMeerun-kc-icrai, 
near the ruins of the ancient city of Canoujo; on 
the 23d to Gosaigunje; and on the 24th to Kamal- 
gunjo—approaching each day nearer to Furrucka- 
bad. Every day’s camping-ground was selected 
near the Ganges, boili for the sake of salubrity, and 
to check if possible the passage of rebel bands over 
the river from Oude into the I)oab. On tho 26th 
the column reached Furruckabad, or rather the 
adjacent English station of Futteghur. General 
Penny came from a neighbouring district to confer 
with the commander-in-chief on matters connected 
with the Rohilcund campaign, and then returned 
to the column or brigade which lie commanded, 
Futteghur had regained a part of its former 
impoitanco, as tho place where most of the 
artillery-carriages and sepoy-clothing were made, 
and where vast quantities of timber and cloth had 
fallen as spoil to the enemy. 

The sojourn at Futteghur was very brief. Tho 
electric telegraph had been busy transmitting 
information to and from Allahabad; and a 3 Sir 
Colin’s plans were already made, ho lost no 
tinio in putting them in execution. The main 
plan comprised four movomen 1 r —Campbell from 
Futteghur, Walpolo from Lucknow, Jonc from 
Ileovkcc, aiul Penny from Puttcalee ; all intended 
to hem the rebels into the middle of Rohilcund 
ai.d there crush them. Tho marches ol Walpole 
ami Jones have already hocn noticed; Penny 
was to march his column towards Meerunpore 
IIultra, hot ween Shahjchmipoor and Barcillv a(W 
crossing the Ganges near Nndowlco ; while tho 
commander-in-chief was 
directly from Futteghur. 
night between tho 2Gth 


to enter Rohilcund 
In tho middle of tho 
and 27th liis column 
elephants and guns and all, crossed the Ganges 
by the bridge of boats, and entered tho provin g 
which was to be a scene of hostilities. After a 
few hours the column reached the river Itamgunga, 
which it crossed by the bridge of boats fortunately 
secured by Walpole as the fruit of his victory at 
AUygunjc : and soon afterwards the comrann Li‘ in- 
chief effected a junction with Walpole, at Tingroc 
near the Ramgunga. No very long time for repose 
w is allowed; stern work was to be done, and the 
sooner commenced, tho less would it be checked t*y 
heat and prohibited by rains. A march of a few 
hours brought tho now united column-; to Jclala- 
Md—one of many places of that name in India. 
Tt was r fort which had lately been occupic 1 by a 
small body of matchlockmeu, who had precipitately 
abandoned it when news of Sir 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS IN APRIL. 


through or near which tliey passed— 
thoveby terrifying and exasperating all villagers 
alike, whether friendly or unfriendly to the Brit ivh. 
This system of plunder by the camp-followers was 
one of the greatest troubles to which the generals 
of the several columns were exposed ; severo 
punishments were threatened, but all in vain. 

It was on tho last day of the month that Sir 
Colin Campbell and General Walpole arrived at 
Shahjchanpoor; and thon it was to learn that the 
wily and active Moulvio had again outmanoeuvred 
them. Tho plan had been to draw a cordon more 
and more closely round tho rebels at Sbahjelmn- 
poor and Bareilly, and thus to catch them ns in a 
trap. But tho Moulvio would not enter tho trap. 
Ho held Shahjehanpoor, with a considerable 
force of men and guns, as long as ho deemed it 
safe, and then escaped just at the right moment. 
It was well to regain Shahjehanpoor, after that 
place had been eleven months in tho hands of 
rebels; but it was vexing to learn that the Moulvio 
had retreated towards Oude —tho very province 
where his presence was least desired by tlio British. 
Nona Sahib, it was also ascertained, had quitted 
Sliahjcliaupoor a few days earlier, and just before 
leaving, had ordered the government buildings to 
bo destroyed, in order that the British troops might 
find no she lter when they arrived. This cowardly, 
ruthless, but active and inventive chieftain suc¬ 
ceeded in his aim in this matter; there wore few 
roofed buildings left, and the encampment had to 
be effected under a tope of trees, with earthen 
intreneliments thrown up around. 

It is evident, from this summary of Rohilcnnd 
a flair-, that the operations against iho rebels in 
that province did not ad\.>uco far during the 
month of April, rs concern- nny oftbelivr crushing 
of the rebellion. The insurgents wero beaten 
wherever mol with} but their ubiquity and 
vitality greatly puzzled Sir Golin and his brig¬ 
adier; and it remained to be accr. how far tho 
jm ,nth of May would witness tho i\ establishment 
of British authority in Rohilcund and Oude Some 
of tho columns and held-forces had penetrated from 
the east and south a3 far as Shahjehanpoor, others 
from the west and northwest as far as Moorada- 
biul; but Bareilly, the chief city in Rohilcund, 
h.ol not been readied by any of them at tho cud 
of A pril. ■ 

l ’cw cvonb caused more r< 
tin. period than tho death of 
Pool, the gallant seaman whe 
a reputation as commander o 
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an eminent statesman. Every one felt tho justiceol 
the special compliment. paid to this gallant naval 
officer l>y the governor-general, in tho oilic d order 
issued immediately on the receipt of the iu v.s o! 
Reel’s death.* Throughout the Crimean. Persian, 
and Indian wars, the British navy had been 
engaged in less fighting than many of its ardent 
members wished; and ic was thei 3 fore all the 
more incumbent on the authorities to notice ilr 
exertions of naval brigades when on shore. 

Throughout the extent of the Upper Doab, the 
British officers found much difficulty in maintain¬ 
ing a f.iir stand Againi t tl 

wero large bodies of trained sepoys in the field, as 
in the regions just described, and in Central India : 
but thero were numerous eluofeakis, each at th»’ 
head of a small band of followers, ready to liar... > 
any spot not protected by English troops. .Brig¬ 
adier Penny, in command of a field-force organ ired 
at Delhi, was watching the district between that 
city and the Ganges—ready to put down insurgents 
wherever he could encounter them, arfd hoping 
to assist the commander-in-chief in Rohilcund. 
Another column, under Brigadier Sea'.on, con¬ 
trolled the region around Futtoghnr before Sir 
Colin reached that place; and he, like Penny, 
Jones, Walpole, IIopo Grant, Lug.ard, nnd all the 
other commanders of sections of the army, tound 
an active watchfulness of the enemy ncecssaiy. 
One among Seaton’s engagements iu the month ol 
April may be briefly noticed. On tho CUb, when 
evening had darkened into night j e lnzicfied trom 
Futtcgifur to attack a Ivdy of rebels concernin'’ 
whom he had received information. He took 
with him about 1400 mon—coinpibii',. 

II.M. 82d under Colonel Hall, 4u*' fciklis under 
Captain St.atihrd, 1AO cavalry under Limit nant 
Si John, m.d i'f'O of the FuUcglnir m« uah J-polkv 
battalion under Lieutenant do Kan . »w—lugi-MiCJ* 
with five guns under Mnj^r Smith. After march¬ 
ing all night, Seaton came up with the enemy > 
seven in tUo morning, at a place culled Ivankur 
The enemy’s force was very large, though not well 
organised, and included nearly a thousand trooper* 
well mounted and armed, iyftcr an artillery lire 
on both sides, and a sharp flrb from Enfield r. b y 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA:—1858. 


Wished forward, entered the village, and 
worked terrible execution. Tho rebels fled, 
abandonin'' their camp, ammunition, and stores; 
together with papers and correspondence which 
threw light on some of the hitherto obscure pro¬ 
ceedings of the mutineers. The rebel Rajah of 
Minpoorce was tho chief leader of the insurgents, 
and with him were Ismael Khan and Molison Ali 
Khan. 

The Minpooree district was much troubled by 
Ills rebellious rajah ; but as Futteghur on tho one 
hide, and Agra on the other, were now in English 
hands, the rebels were more readily kept in subjec¬ 
tion. Agra itself was safe, and so was the main 
line of road thence through Muttra to Delhi. 

One of the few pleasant scenes of the month, at 
Delhi, was the awarding of honour and profit to a 
native who had befriended Europeans in the hour 
of greatest need. Ten months before, when mutiny 
was still now and terrible, the native troops at 
Rburtporo rose in revolt, and compelled the 
Europeans in the neighbourhood to flee for their 
V Tho poor fugitives, thirty-two in number— 
chiefly women and children—roamed from place 
to place, uncertain where they might sleep in 
peace. On one day they arrived at the village of 
Mahuiiah. TL ro they met with one Hidayut 
Ali, a rewr.ldar (troop-captain), of a regiment of 
irregular cavalry which had mutinied at Mo/uiler- 
nng'/er ; he was on furlough or leave of absence at 
his i ative villago. and did not join his mutinous 
companions. He received the fugitive5 with kind* 
b© is Mi l courto *y, fed them lil crally, gav< • ibom a 
comfortable house, renewed their toil-worn gar¬ 
ments, pohod village Gentries to give notice of tho 
appiuach of any mutineers, disregarded a rebuke 

ent to him by the insurgents at Delhi, formed the 
villagers into an escort, and finally placed the 
thirty-tv. o fugitr.cs in a position which enabled 
flr'M safely to reach Agra, This noble conduct 
was not f> rgotton. In April the commissioner 
held a grand durbar at Delhi, made a eompli- 
m:Illary . p< eh to Ilidayut Ali, presented him 
v, . 1 . ~ hv ord valued at a thousand rupees, and 
announced that the • omm< . inten ic d to bestow 
an t. him the jaghire or revenues of his native 
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manner deserving the lasting gratitude of all con¬ 
cerned in tho maintenance of British rule in India, 
lie felt a trusty reliance that the inhabitants of 
the Punjaub, governed as ho (aided by Montgomery’, 
Colton, Edwardes, and other energetic, men) bail 
governed them, would remain faithful, and would 
be willing to accept active service as soldiers in 
British pay. 11 is trust was well founded. lie 
sent to Delhi those troops, without which the 
conquest of the city could not have been effected ; 
and he continued to raise regiment after regiment 
of Sikhs and Punjanbees—equipping, drilling, and 
paying a number so large as to constitute in itself 
a powerful army. But there would necessarily be 
a limit to this process. The Sikhs were faithful so 
far; but what if they should begin to feel their 
power, and turn to a national object the arms 
which had been given to them to light in the 
British cause 1 Not many years had elapsed since 
they had fought fiercely at Moultan and Lahore, 
Sobraon and Cliillianwalla, Moodkeo and Fcroz- 
slmh, against those very English whom ilioy were 
now defending; and it was at least possible, if 
h probable, that dreams of re-conquest might 
occupy their thoughts. Sir John Lawrence brought 
to an end his further raking of regiments - and 
there can be little doubt that the govern or- general 
and the commandcr-in-cliicfappreciated tho motives 
by which he had been influenced. Jn political 
the Punjaub ’Aa, very a. iive; fur not oniy 
did Lawrence become chief authority over a larger 
region than before, but many of hi* assistants were 
taken away from him. When Sir James Outram 
went to Calcutta as a member of the * upreme 
council, Mr Montgomery was appoint! <-hi c f 
commissioner of Oude, and took with him many 
of the most experienced civilians from Lahore to 
Lucknow. This necessitated great changes in 
tho personnel of tho Punjaub civil rvic», tho 
commissioners!] ips aud sub-commission < l hips of 
districts, Ac. 

Pcshawur, the most remote portion of Northwest 
India, was throughout the period of the Revolt 
more troubled by marauding mountaineer? than 
by revolted sepoys. Very few Hindoos inhabited 
that region ; tho population was mostly Mussul¬ 
man, especially among the h'.IJs; and tlu o fol¬ 
low--is of Islam bad but little sympathy with those 
in Hindustan Proper, l'ho disturbance;-!, such a . 
they were, were of local character. In April, it 
became n. tv .-ary to visit with some severity 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS IN APRIL. 


tho 2Sth of the inontli. Cotton was at 
a place among the hills called Muugultana, a 
stronghold of some of the frontier fanatics. Tho 
place was easily taken, and the insurgents dis¬ 
persed ; as they were at Jnlcmkhaua, Sitana, and 
other places, soon afterwards ; but. it was hard 
work for the troops, over very bad roadless tracks 
in hut weather. 

It was a strange but hopeful sign that, amid all 
the sanguinary proceedings in India—the ruthless 




British—amid all this, the peaceful, civilising 
agency of railways was steadily though slowly 
advancing. A recent chapter shewed that the 
grand trunk-railway was extended into the 
l)oab, the very hot-bed of insurrection, during the 
mouth of March: the engineers, mechanics, and 
labourers having been accustomed to resume their 
operations as soon as the insurgents were driven 
away from any spot where the works were in 
progress. In the Madras and Bombay presidencies, 


barbaritic: of some among the sepoys and rebels, little affected by rebellion, various rail ways v.ero 
and the military retributions wrought by the gradually advancing; and now, in the month of 



l’ort of reatnwur. 


| April, tho province of Sindo was to ha\c its 
I heyday of railway rejoicing. In an earlier 
portion of the volume,* a brief account was given 
| of the schemes, present and prospective, lor 
i supplying India with railways. Among those was 
one fur a line, (20 miles in length, from Kura choc 
i llydrabad in aide: expected, if no difficulties 
intervened, to be finished toward the close of 
1 1 .o;>. i’lii-i v.as ’ be one link m a vast and 
♦ xteivuvo uliuhi, . (ho hopes of its proj. c -tv, wero 
j ever vrdised. Kurnchoo w n- t nt tho mouth of 
| tho Indiu.; but it ha an excellent harbour, iu 
which large merchantmen can east anchor; and 
Mig :rs were on aided to sl„ w mat ;l y y[ \ . ( , VQr 
one hundred mile3 of . ;lv. ay would connect ihis 
port with tho Indus at a point above the delta 
oi thn; river, aud ju.-’t w' i :v Byu.abud, tlio elm- 

t Clnp. *•]., NoTrl p. 110. 


■ city of Sindo, is situated. S.UcU a railway would, , 
! in fact, boar a rein. - , . • 

, in Egypt, from Alexandria to Cairo— each m- 
! uccting a seaport with a <\ipif \I, .* .»d *v i jf* r 
, delta navigation much ; mjn.de 1 i shallow: o id 

shifting sand:'. Irom 1 • yd rah ml there mv * i 

, miles of Indus available ibr river , mamj up » * 
Moultuu, iu the Eunjaub. IVom Hi.it city a mil 
way would be planned through Lain ’ „• to 1'mi iii$ M , 
where a junction would he formed w ith (In grand 
trim’ lino, aud thus Km.nine •..minted v. .tU j 
Olh.mi;* i>y l-.ipid menu of ua\ul--.% gvc.il 
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ft 


z^miixt&Skincv of Sindo, presided over • lio ceremo¬ 
nies. All v/as gaiety. Tlic 51st regiment lciif. its 
aid in military potnp; and all the notabilities of the 
place—-political,military, naval, clerical, commercial, 
and engineering—were gathered together. And 
not oril; o; but the lookers-on comprised many 
of those who well marvelled what a railway could 
be, and how a carriage could move without visible 
means of draught or propulsion—Parsecs, Hindoos, 
Jjcloochecs, Sindians, Afghans, Punjaubees—all 
were there, with their picturesque garments, and 
their little less picturesque native vehicles, llow 
Hi * officiating dignitary tinned the sod and 
wheeled the barrow; how the band played and 
tbc people cheered; how the chief personages 
celebrated the event by a dinner; how, at that 
dinner, a triumphant specimen of confectionary 
was displayed, comprising sweetmeat Kurachees, 
C ilcuUan, rivers, mosques, ghats, temples, wlicol- 
b utov/s. pick-axes, rails, locomotives, bridges, 
tunnels—‘■need not be told: they belong to one 
renmrUuMc aspect of modem European and 
Amevic.m 3 iciety, which becomes doubly intevest- 
.rig when exhibited among the less active, more 
e odious orientals. 

We now turn to that stormy, unsettled region 
pr, uili west of the Jnniua, comprising Bundelcund, 
Central India. and llujpooiana. 

Probably r.o commander had a rcries of more 
uninterrupted sue owes during tho wars of the 
mutiny than Sir Hugh Ro 0 . Looking neither to 
Calcutta nor to tho Ponjaub, for aid, but relying 
on I • resource of tho Bombay presidency, he 
a cumulated a force for service in 
< aval India whi.h defeated the rebels wherever 
flnw worn inct with. Wc have scon that, In 
.1, v.uy Sir Hugh w.m birily engaged in defeating 
n d dispersing rebels at Ratgurh, and in various 
i .w.b at the district between Bhopal and Bangor. 
v> c bud him In February relieving tho British 
garrison which had for 00 many month# been abut 
up within the fort of flio la>t-namcd city, and then 
clearing a vaitt range of country in tbo direction 
■tf .1 liar. i. Lastly, we have seen how. after 
iiihdulutf a di^'rict in win n rebellious Mali rat las 
.\<*vo vciy imim rouF, - ho approached nearer and 
n -i r 1 0 .Miami during tlio 1 arly weeks of March • 
Hi .i be .mi .’cd within a Kliort distance of tha city 
•ui <* ill tit* liat month, with the second brigade 
*>! the Central India fleld-force j that the rebels 
f‘-'itilled tho wnli.i «>P the town, an l shut thern- 
*’lu! up vnthin d.o town u- l fort; that Um 
Mutinied 11 |iuya mid rebel Bundok^ in the place 
w* ie computed at eleven or twelve thou sand ; that 
fhf ftaneo of dhumi had left her palace to p «'eU 
, Ift'Moi sm folv in t!i«; l<o ,f ; tH .t Rose is first biigad# 
i* Med him • u the y.dh; a id that ho then cotn- 
1 the fllocL iu a dokrmiued manner. From 
Hu . point, the mmnlivo <»f 8ir Ifugh’K operations 
muv ‘»u carried lufo tic followup* month 

‘ 'hi fl' ' woC m A >11 had terminated, 
> b l general hn*l gained very c 01- 
advAnfag,-; tho enemy. At day¬ 


break on the first of the month, his force encoun¬ 
tered an army of tho enemy outside the walls of 
Jhnnsi, and completely defeated them. The rebels 
were commanded by a Mahratta chieftain, Tantcea 
Topee, a relative of Ncna Sahib, who had marched 
thither in the hope of being able to relieve liis 
brother rebels shut up within the beleaguered 
city. Sir Hugh divided his force into two parts— 
011 c to continue the siege, and tho other to meet 
Tantcea Topee in the field. The rebels, including 
among their number two regiments of the traitorous 
Gwalior Contingent, fought desperately ; but Itoso 
succeeded in turning their left flank with artillery 
and cavalry, breaking up their array, and putting 
them to flight. It was a severe contest, for the 
rebels defended themselves individually to the last, 
even when their order of battle was broken. Rose 
pursued them to the river lfotwab, and captured 
all tlicir guns and ammunition. During the 
pursuit, they endeavoured to check him by setting 
tlio jungle on fire ; but Ilia cavalry and horse- 
artillery, nothing daunted, galloped through the 
flames, and kept rloio at the heels of tho fugitives. 
Tho whole lino of retreat became strewed with 
dead bodies; and it was estimated ihafc the day’-, 
sanguinary work had cost the enemy not less than 
fifteen hundred men. 

This battle was followed by a result mote favour- 



/ C '' Vinsurgents too close for tho British to 
bad!.. blio snow ol las abroach, and honed that 
he would bo able to dele .* nut) drive away th ■ 
bl ' J cii ’ i tho battle Of tho Dotty alt .llsrn 
her, and tile lx nit vk very f-vv.-u,.' t ,, tllt , 

Hfitiih. In arranging for tlio ehjc, sir j 
divided his infantry into four detachments, } v , 0 
on the right and two on tho left. H.M, 8;;tb, 
u:k! tho 2511': Bombay Jrfathry, soon gained the 
walla, sotno by breach and others by escalade. 
Lieutenant Davlncli v. f the 86th, who was foremost 
in the assault, narrowly escaped being cut to pieces 
directly ho entered tlio plan?. T1 two rct-i- 
ments were on tlic left attack. Tlio attack on tlio 
right was 1 ,>s su< • uHul, owing to tlio use of defec¬ 
tive ladder. ; tho troops were for - ouic time expo *e<l 
t<> n rnurd r< ns hi\ ; but at length they entered 
dio place, ami joined their companions near the 
nine o 'h palace. A discovorv was now made. Tim 
nuieo hud cv.icimic«l tho pla.o during tho night, 

'* ! '1i : 1 *• of Ik’ iruoptt a,.; could break through 
1 u ordei: b ; *h It:;, c onde.ivm:;cd to dm / round 
dli-n d. In tho endeavour of the garrison to . upo, 
tb blaughtorwastCi riblo; insomuchtlmt,dnrho* tho 
1 b*rm*ng »»f the fort and the pursuit of tb*» g«ui»«»o, 
nioic n an i) roo thouft.aid of tho robcb w<_re l iid 
low. bc?*i b’H tho iifteon hundred dnrio-* • 1 ■ butt It 1 . 
du« tiii 1 . in, 1 ! ah ter v i *nhiu the civ 
for tin-!" . n - j ,r.je win* 1 * lie.v. d to 1ul\ • favoured 
h« lO-oh, mo.l the noldieitt t k sovcm voiuoaiico 
' uforo theii i.fo 1 «muM •he?-! the blooiJ ho 1. AJl 





















MILITARY OPERATIONS IN APRIL. 


tliknsferfi figliting could not Lo carried on without 
loss on the part of the British. Sir Hugh had to 
lament tho fall of Lieutenant-colonel Turnbull, 
Captain Sinclair, Lieutenants Meickiejohn and 
Bark, and l)r Stack* besides a number of non¬ 
commissioned officers and privates, the evacua¬ 
tion of the place in so sudden a way greatly les¬ 
sened his chance of loss, for its defence might 
have been long continued. ‘Jhansi.’ he said 
in his telegraphic dispatch, ‘ is not a fort, but 
its strength makes it a fortress; it could not have 
been breached; it could only have bocn taken by 
mining and blowing up ono bastion after another.’ 

After this signal defeat of tho rebels at Jhansi, 
the victorious army of Sir Hugh gradually pre¬ 
pared lo move towards Calpco, a town on the 
Jumna, on the lino of road from Jhansi to 
Cawnpore. Symptoms appeared to -hew that a 
atrugglo would take place at this spot. 1 wo 
rebel leaders made renewed exertions to regain 
lost ground in that region. Tho chief ol these 
was Tanteca Topee, lately defeated at J luinsi; 
he had with him two mutinied infantry regi¬ 
ments, seven hundred cavalry, a large following 
of Gliazccs or fanatics, and twelve guns. The other 
was Ram Rao Gobind, who had the command of 
three thousand rabble and four guns. These two 
loaders resolved to act on some common plan ; 
and Sir Hugh Pose equally resolved to defeat 
them. Nevertheless this gallant officer had much 
need for careful planning long after he wm master 
of Jhand. lie had a largo number of sick and 
wounded, whoso safety it would bo necessary to 
provide for; and the tot is around that city Were 
till infested with remnants of the Kokih rebels 
and \iio Cl inn 1 re ga 1 1* n. Ho films* If rot li 
at Jlinusi undl such timo a lie could resume hi* 
march without danger to tho o loft b« bind . but 
1 gafo tollso employment to portions of hi* 
fv C e Vhout the middle ,.f the month he - :it 
AT nor Orr with a colun from Jhansi across *h< 
UctwiiH to Mliow, lo clear that ptvl of tlic coimtry 




lKl'*dll tvl ’ * t * > 

of rebel?* and afterwards to join Rose and 11 


rcnei*, an” ' •' 

nn m body of the force on the road to Ulpcc; the 
major ha.l mar- small encounters with tho rajahs 
,.f 'llamnoro aud Shagqch, and with dotaohed 
parties of rebels. Homo days afterwards, on tho 
21 st Sir Hugh despatched Major Gall, with detach- 
ii flits of cavalry and artillery, to a ] mnt on the 
i ilpce road, to watch the enemy and aid Major 
Orrifm 11,1 k l os g : kk'o- 

mc ntp, captured a frl belonging lo tin* Rajah of 
Huinpicr; the . ebeb* m it pri>w.J to '» •: . 'hod 

niU'.ineer.H ol* the I2»h Lei.fral m.'.ivo m.-iutr who 
f ri d.. dr:.p f vaioly un*l! all wore killed. 8ir Hugh, 
hh m>t brigade mid In ad-quarters, did not 
n 

marched ton miles tli l day t* L *v. rcamm, op. he 
i alp vc iv*’1, and resume lb is . u.,- • > ,.n *,•' 
nu nt days. Ilia second brien - c r :oon li* follow 
Mm-AYiiii tho cxeoplion »i dei hments ol the 
;„1 Bombay turopeui ■. tlu V-V.U l-mihay iu • 
infantry, and v.llllery left orler tu ch*yg- <•' 


Colonel Liddell to protect Jhaiifi and the si-'; and 
wounded. Rumours reached Sir Hugh .lint four 
of tho rebel leaders—the Ranee of Jhansi, Tanteca 
Topee, the Rajali of Shfgurli, and the Uajali or 
Bampore —with seven thousand men and four 
guns, intended if possible to intercept himand 
prevent his march to Calpeo. To wlut result all 
these manoeuvres on both sides led, was leu to the 
month of May to determine. 

While tlic.e operations were going on in anu 
near the Jhansi district, General Whitlock, wiih 
a column of Madras troops, was engaged r. link 
further ca ■ di trict of Bund * 

having Banda for ite chief town. Ho vr i.s fre¬ 
quently iu contact with large or small bodies of 
rebels. One of these struggles took place on the 
19th of April, when he encountered a force of 
seven thousand insurgents headed Ivy the Nawab of 
Banda. Whitlock defeated the Nawab, captured 
Banda, killed five hundred of tho enemy, and 
took several guns. After this victory, he gradually 
worked his way towards Calpce, to aid in Rosa’s 
operations. 

The city of Saugor remained in a somewhat 
peculiar condition during the spring months— 
secure itself, but surrounded by a disturbed district. 
The European residents were livin ' in canton¬ 
ments, sufficiently protected bv troops lott thora bv 
General Whitlock after ho'relieved the place car!) 
in February. The e troops were neither snUi.ui- 
ary nor idle; the vicinity was swarming with 
rube.b and malcontents, whom it was necessary to 
chock bv frequent pursuit and defeat 'Tliosb n\o 
exceptions to the generally mutinous condirop ol 

the Be oral native army, tho 31btand 42d ivgoncnts, 

- 

tions of them as had not hoc-tone limited by irisnb« 
onliii : a. Divided into uine.lJ d..laclim-.n(s, the; 
assisted the an mid M i Iky, rr-’-'p, m 

keeping oj ui fie line ol* conmei•«; . Lion »•* * v.vcit 
Saugor and tho district marked by ilio i-.r; u.s 
operations of Sir Hugh Rose. 

Turning to tho Mahrattu and llnipooiana state#, 
we find that, on the 2d of April. . laige body of 
rob*, i, many thousands in number, vhh ten cans, 
crossed the PurUuttco river at Copoind into 
Scindia’9 Gwalior territory. Tlu*;, w.n booing 
from Kotah. where a British force hud .-owit' 
handled them. Sciudia still remained true to hi* 
alliance Many of his officers. e:n*h whh a small 
force opposed the robfU at dffi.tmu p inf dr-vo 
tlwmlMk across tho river, anil overturn. .1 „.« lV 
of ilieir guui and wagons in I ho •dream. m, 

. • i jueomnft: k'd bv large numbers uJ women 
,„j gglrrp nude their wav gv nth r - . 
to%s aiilfi Kundclcuud 

j^./-di p." lueutie" c vl. \ Ci’um .. d 

wall th! ‘lumn out nnd military m ewuUum in 

m i. 1« will be mi„rmbcr«d* that in the 
uKinlb of M oh C- k ’deommaudn i' 
t.tana ibdd-for.v, niavehuil from >.uneovahad 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA1858. 


^m^kotah. accompanied by Richard Lawrence 
a^ political representative ; that many difficulties 
had t j ho surmounted on the march ; that Kotali 
a as reached on the 22d; and that Roberts captured 
that place just before the end of the month, 
defeating a largo body of rebels, and obtaining 
pr«?c.-' c ioii of an extensive store of ordnance and 
ammunition. After this victory, Roberts remained 
a long time at Kotah. Many other places would 
have welcomed his appearance; but there were 
doub‘s how far Kotah could safely be left, seeing 
that the neighbourhood was in a very disaffected 
.date. The Kotah rebels, on the other hand, were 
greatly di concerted at the news of the fall of 
Jliansi, which interfered with their plans aud 
hopes. They had been camping for a while at 
Kulams, on the road from Gwalior to Bombay, but 
began now to move off towards the south. Cap¬ 
tain Mayne, with some of Scindia’s troops, was at 
that ]>laco on the 11th of April, and found that the 
Kotali rebels, about four thousand strong, with 
six guns, had joined the rebel Rajah of Nirwuv, 
six mile * di'tant. Captaiu Mayne was preparing 
to watch and follow them, but the troop* at hi . 
command consisted of only a few hundred men, 
aud he o*uM do little more than reconnoitre. 
Later hi the month, General Robert > organised a 
r-dmnn to look after Hie rebels at Goonah, Chupra, 
and other places. The column consisted of II.M. 
;»”dh foot, the loth.. Bombay native infantry, a 
wing of the btU hi sarn, a wing of the 1st lancers, 
aud a troop oflorc-ai lillcry ; and it started from 
lvo' di for active service on the 24th. Thus the 
month of April passed away; Roberta himself 
remaining at. Kotah; while some of his officers, 
each with a detachmctit of the Rojpootana ficld- 
fuc \ Aver* engaged in chastising bodies of rebels 
in tin- turbulent region on the border of the 
Rail wt Mahratta territories. Like Sir Hugh 
ai Jhansi, he bad to consider how his con- 
i querod city would fare if ho quitted it 

Tho province of Gujerat, lyin^ us it docs 
lx* ween 1 , ’'ootnna and Bombay, was narrowly 
v. u. bed by the government of that presidency ; 
and - no precaution, all the inhabitants were 


disarmed. On the 8lh of April, a hold-force, com¬ 
prising about a thousand men of all arms, left 
Ahmedabad to conduct the disarming. Another 
column of about the same strength was preparing 
to march from the same station about a week 
later. It was expected that tho difficulties of the 
troops would arise, not so much from the opposi¬ 
tion of the natives, as from the gradually 
increasing heat of the weather. 

Southward of Bombay there was still, as in the 
earlier months of the year, just so much of insub¬ 
ordination as to need careful watching on the 
part of the government, but without presenting 
any very alarming symptoms. The small Maliratta 
state of Satarn- was a little troubled. Two officers 
of the recently deposed rajah, his cotnmandcr-in- 
cliief and his commandant of artillery, were 
detected in treasonable correspondence with Nena 
Sahib. One of them, having been found guilty, 
was sentenced to bo hanged; tlio indignity struck 
with horror one imbued with high-castc notions, 
and he asked to bo blown away from a gun as a 
more noble death; this was refused ; and under 
the influence of dismay and grief, he made a con- 
fi ssion which afforded a clue to a further conspiracy. 
There was much in these southern Mahrattas 
which puzzled the authorities. To what extent the 
natives wero bound into a brotherhood by secret 
compact, the English never could and never did 
know. Much comment was excited by an occur¬ 
rence at Kola pore, where two native officers were 
blown away jrom guns, on conviction of bein ' 
concerned in the mutiny and rebellion It wa* 
remembered that those very men had sat on court 
martial which condemned numbers of their fellow, 
mutineers to the same punishment which w t 
their own ultimate doom. One of the principal 
witnesses against them was a colleague whom they 
had sentenced to death, but who escaped by 
making ft confession which implicated them. 
Many others, however, condemned by the court of 
which the e two men wero members, died without 
making a similar confc.>sion, although it was 
believed that they also might have implicated their 
judges. 


VnO'i < Pali.' of / f l" ullf i *«t lllC |KH»ttlft|) 

f »f ijju native polico 1 fuili*—a& u medium h.Umu the 
• dlior* ; imI * )io ’i viliniitt, an l l*fcv*c« u tin vcruiacut tml 
- it may be dewrable to nay a few word* »n 
1 1 iiMrvliuu of llmi bnlv. AJ1 pnrtit-* ugn I Mnl ih'ui 

n * . .ion wwi <Ul» uve at many point*, nnd ninnermi* 
b»f'#rviH wor 'icy.'i^d; hiu tin* Revolt found tho p fir 
mod. l'hu infui u.:\tion here 

h ol-iru i-.'l o|i111' m r di-; v h mil from thu India ; fir -uplii In ,,. ] M , f 0 , , u , 

i*v i irk nlmd'i d< il w i Jhuverl 1 dm m or «. |i, u 

t uf Id* |i . J,n Pi .ort.rdl 

ii : i ■ ‘• <; 


j n • L'dmns. c.-v fi V .:i >• it K;al police. Tho poin were 
' h i. X'l ■-lh d itii." hot i prov oitivo nud dctcifi' o. i’h< v 

'.\oro pmliibPcd fro-a imjuiiitig into cu-m of a petty mil ; 
hut uoinplfliip , in ca»c.s nf a more f; riou. rlmr.v-l r i* 
u 1 tit. 11 v laid Ufiiro the pulico rfanv/rt/i -ovhrwu .1 Utica i • 
^Jii mm* Ihfm timso of nil Kirlru police «U) 

< tiling 1 •>* thin Ihcwe of on KnJmh mn..:’ 
fic drtrogni, wm million • e 1 to onmino th° unuipl hum 

f in re;»l, to f uiunmn 


In iWh d, 




id to forward ilia cu^«- 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS IN APRIL. 


X^f, .fi^frpi t hweat Vrovinci the native revemu • 

called tcJu ildarj were, at tlio discretion of the government, 
invc. i d with the powers of police darogahs ; whereas in 
Bengjd the revenue service was kept wholly distinct from 
i rial. 

In the Madras presidency, the duties ordinarily per¬ 
formed in Bengal .by the police darognbs were, even more 
generally than in the Northwest Provinces, performed hy 
the tehfeildar; indeed it was a recognised part of the 
system that the tehsildnr and the darogah were the same 
person. This double function carried with it an incre i-e of 
hsild ir-darogah was authorised, not 
only.t > : .. li to pfctty cat m (which the Bengal darogah 

was* prohibited from doing), but also to proceed in certain 
specified instance' to judgment, sentcucc ; and the infliction 
of punishment. . < * 

In the Bombay presidency, the revenue and police 
functions were, until a recent period, combined in the 
same way as in Madras. The tohwldais, bosides their 
revenue duticn, were authorised in tkpir police capacity to 
investigate all complaints of a criminal nature, and to 
exorcise a penal jurisdiction in respect of certain petty 
offence*. Within a few months before the Revolt, however, 
n change was made in the organisation. A new officer, a 
superintendent of police, was placed under the magistrate. 
The magistrate, confining himself for the most part to 
matters, left to his 'snperin- 
nt of police the control of the executive polii e end the 
command of tho entire stipendiary body, with the initiative 
in the. prevention and detection of crime. ; To aid this 
superintendent in the supervision of. the district police, 
there was placed in each police division m officer called 
joint-polioc amUdwr; v. hose, duties, in regard to the pre¬ 
servation *'f the nnblic peace and the investigation of 
rcriou.i crime.", wore nearly similar to those of the Bengal 
darogah, but without including any power of punishing 
even for the most trivial offences. 

It thus appears that, apart from tho penal poweis 
exercised by the Madn* district puli'", the Bn. al darogah, 
vho Madras Ulisildar , and the Bombay ar.i ildar, all acted 
to & certain extent judicially when ongnged in investigating 

'i 

the evidence, and they formed a judgment on tbo co-o to 
the extent of deciding whether it was one for the immediate 
an wt of the uocu A and tnm^mii»iun to tho me i tr.itc, or 

othofwhtt. .. . . , 

No doubt the fmiula- of Ibis police bj.U r . nntioi]u*e I 
bnufivinl ivliB- from it. hut th.v .* • i. ult., mrt 

obtained ft wa. veiy lDClii.-icnt for tlu- detodmn c Icn.im, 
„n,1 Mmost nek. . for prevention. Th«e wc« defects Ml 
in < rumination aid in procedure. The poliev 
p. each division was too much localised and isolated : and 
the notion of combination lwtween any separate parts of it, 
v it li a view of accomplishing extensive i>olioe object*, was 
t-oldoin entertained. Although unable to check crime to 
the extent iutended and hoped for. the police wore very 




unscrupulous in their mode of wiekiti 5 
and bore a very general . or. oppression and cor¬ 
ruption. The great 1 v ' aH 1 

the want of efficient control and bvcrlooking. The native 
police had a proncncss to oriental modes of administering 
justice, in which bribery and barbarity perform a groat part. 
this tendency required to be constantly checked by Euro¬ 
peans ; and if the magistrate or collector-magistrate found 
bis time too fully occupied to exercise this supervi ion, the 
police wrought much mischief, and brought the English 
‘raj’ into disfavour. Where the district wo • smaller than 
usual, or where the magistrate . as more than conumu lv 
zealous and active, the police were found to be m.re 
efficient through more supervision. Whenever it was b and 
nc.-osary to grapple effectually v ih auv particular crimes, 
such as thuggee or daeoitu. the ordinary police proved to 
be wholly useless, 'an entirely 1 . jir\(" im-truiii-. 1 t .lity 
w- needed. B< ide? the want of efle live Mipr-rw.don, the 
native police wore underpaid, and h l tl * on oxcimhj 
for li. toning to tho temptations of bribery. 

In the dispatch already adverted tn, m .'ion I , the Cwn< 

I of Directors, a course of improvement w. t > pointed o'd, 

I without which the native police, i : was affirmed, could u-d 
j rise to the proper degree of efficiency. The .-.in. -tier., 
were br icily as follows: To separate the police from tht 
administration of the land-revenue, in those province 
where those duties had been customarily united ; in order 
that the native officer should not be minuted with double 
functions, each of which would interfere with the other. 
To subject all the police to J . inspection, 

that they plight f -1 tho influence of a vigilant eye over 
them. To relievo the collector-magistrate from th : , ondidon 
to his many duties, by appointing iu each district a Euro¬ 
pean officer with no other duty than it it < f m.vanning tin 
j , < i joct t 

police for each presidency. To incronso t jo • ihnion r‘ the 
police, in order that tho office might have a higher dignity 
in the estimation of the native*, end m •'.•!.t that the 
< |U ‘ d might i < 1 w tom pi 1 io > xt« rtk u 
emjwwcr the authorities to punish and d-y/rad), more 
readily than was before pored ic, tho;--. police v. 1 m <<ppr» -sod 
the people or otherwise displayed injustice; and to reword 
those who disp tyed more than ordinary intolligenco and 
honesOy, .a further suggestion wn: made, arising out of c 1 < 
organic tii :i of tho Puujaub under tho Law re new and their 
coiidjutoi in which thru w.-is ft prevail >»'<» poli" willi ; k 
military «*i. 'n i«v»li n, .'Ui 1 .. wholly «lT*un«*t ‘ '.vi.vo pwliro 
with a -ivil .-I i»u .-I urn. 'J'hl > • t um i’.mio 1 i wojk 
no i the (.flirt of 

(Men :i g< ivenn ier.t an inquiry whether the police r: n:t- 
a\\y might not with advantage he thus sepwated in - two 
parts, preventive and detective, each exercised b) a di lit rent 
set of men. 

The Revolt broke out before tho reform of the ■ |v 'iico 
system could commence; and then, like other naum:, it 
was left to bo Lctlled in more j»ea^otul daju. 




'fM. &P* 
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Rummer Costumes, Indian Army. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

r It 0 0 R E a 6 OF EVENTS IN MAY. 


« I18N, on the JOth of May IMF, I 
the course of twelve moutlw had 
been completed Hinco tho com- i 
n< oment of tho mutiny, tho I 
NLy, 1nU ^ 0U l°ok«d back CV0U 1- of 

1 Him period n'-i a terrible episode in 
\ i o hit * i) of lln : li dui.un ion. Into hu\. 
(jjinni) y thousands of J'.nnlies mourning had 
bent introduced by it. no one correctly know \ 
i r |• i ol»I• m v .i a dismal one, whkli few had the 
h«.itt - in ycn ligate. Those who, not allbotod by 
pi-ivato h i*.T, or hiding thru grief in a sense of 
pui*!n: duty, viewed tlio tv. u] vci non til’s contllut in 
n ml 'einKJ, aw in it a mingled emiFO for 
^tUu’ditttl.iti aud prido—humiliation tliat IJndflh 
! u ** ’’bi.uh! bo •<< trampled on by those who 

• • 1 

no riiiiuy t*l»» m.rvautii, po many private peinous, 


should havo proved wo *lhy of their country in a 
time of severe and bitter trial. In military mat • i,, 
the once great Bengal native army had almost 
ceased to \i-f\ Twenty thousand disarmed sepoy; 
were in and near the Punjaub, carefully watched 
lent they should joiu tlio ranks of the insurgents; 
disunited regiments were similarly detained cls« - 
' li re; other:; had been almost annihilat'd l»y 
twelve mom hi of tierce warfare ; - thers wor*: U 
unpaged in tlio nncloi of rebel armies; while tlfilf? 
m "her of Bengul sepoys was very iminll indeed} 

1 u iu*d by hundreds rather than ihou*nndn, v. I* •< 
Mill l ai’d.tfai hfhllyontl o side of the Ihr edi. Tho 
Madras i*. i Bomba' roups Is. d, hnppih for India, 
aid England's i ntoro 11 * tborbbi, ion mined ilhio*t 
wholly ‘ true to im.-ir *altenabling th© governor 
of there f*.... prcsideiicH - to -end gallant Mold f >r<:r> j 
into Uni iu i»:rl d northern anil central province?-. 
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PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN MAY. 


.. Jis^3P6njaubces, Moultancso, Scindiana, Beloo- 
cliccs, and hill-men on the Afghan frontier, had 
rendered services of such lasting importance in 
Hindustan, that they may almost he regarded as 
the preservers of the English ‘rajthis they had 
beon enabled to do from two causes—the want of 
sympathy between the mutineers and those north¬ 
western tribes; and the admirable system of 
.Pnnjaub government organised by tlio Lawrences. 
In civil matters, Indi«» had witnessed the almost 
total breaking up of the ordinary revenue and 
magisterial arrangements, in provinces containing 
at least fifty millions of souls ; Europeans driven 
into hiding-places, even if not murdered ; and 
treasuries plundered by bands of ruffians, who 
gladly hailed the state of anarchy brought on by 
the mutiny of tlio sepoy regiments. Among the 
superior members of tho government, Viscount 
Canning still maintained his position, battling 
against unnumbered difficulties; SirOolin Campbell 
still remained at the head of tho army, well aware 
that his utmost skill as a military commander 
would long ho needed; and Sir John Lawrence 
still held tho Punjaub in his wonderful grasp, 
displaying governing powers of tho very highest 
order at an eminently critical time. On the other 
hand, the Anglo-Indians had to mourn over a sad 
death-list Henry Lawrence, Havelock, Colvin, 
Neill, Venable*, Nicholson, William Peel. Adrian 
Hope, Wheeler, Barnard, Banks, Batty©—all, and 
v vast, many more gallant spirits, had sunk under 
the terrible pressure of tho past twelve months. 

Appropriating tho present chapter to a rapid 
glanco at the progress of events in tho month of 
May, and beginning (as usual) with tho Bengal 
; ••, aw ■' ' y Jiotic w i 

arrangements made by the Calcutta government, 
bearing relation either t«» tho Ft Uo of the army, or 
id] < Iviliaue aflbotod by the mutiny. 

Among tho earliest measures taken to rc-crn 
struct tho Bengal army, bo shattered by tho 
mutiny, was ono announced in a government 
notification on tho 7th of May. It was to tin- 
{■effect that four regiments of Bengal European 
™ cavalry should be formed,in lieu of eight regiments 
of Buaral nat'c cavalry, erased from the lht of tlio 
o tablb hment for mutinous conduct. Each regi¬ 
ment was to consist of 1 colonel, Si lientenant- 
coloneK 2 majors 14 captains, 18 lieutenants, 8 
cornet.., I adjutant, 1 interpreter and quarto- 
master, J Hurgemis nud ae: istanta, 110 non-' -m- 
mif-Muncd and subordinate officei of various kind 
and 700 privates; making a total of >770— nu 
unusually largo number for a arvnlry vagimrnt. 
jth addition to those, there wvu* to be vm\ v 
; vf L u grass-cutkrx, and quarter-masters, attached 
to e’u’h regiment; and various persona employed 
at ii flepub The pi y was i.» be tho rnme as In 
tho royal dragoon regiments. Each »rgiuicnt was 
to bo divided into ten troops. As ilw .Ificev wer*, 
to he about doubly is nunu: .i; a ho Fngb -h 
n> tlio disbmdc«i unlive M-gimcnt • , wa- 

calculated I’lAi the four new would absorb the 


officers of eight old regiments. Iho regime ms 
thus extinguished by this first process, were the 
1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 9th, and 10th Bengal 
native cavalry; the 5th and the Stli were left to be 
dealt with at some subsequent period. As lor any 
larger measures connected with the reconstruct ion 
of a native Bengal army, those were left for 
determination at a later period, alter collaring tho 
opinions of the most experienced authorities in 
India. 

The distress experienced by the British troops 
from the intense heat of the Indian un. and tbo 
sovore strictures passed by the press rnd by 
members of tlio legislature on tlioso regimental 
officers who permitted or compelled tlicir soldiers 
to .welter in red cloth, led to the i.. mn of f <!urs 
concerning light summer clothing. It v..i Jaund 
that a kind of gray or dust-coloured linen failed 
Ihalee or carkcy was better suited tlmvanything 
else—even white — as a material for Nothing in 
the hot. season; and hence the issuing of iu 
order by the adjutant-general, un tbo 21st of 
May, to tho effect noted below * This question 
concerning appropriate clothing had long been 
discussed by military men in India : the officer.; 
of greatest experience being those who mjst 
disapproved the wearing of closely filing gar¬ 
ments in such a climate. General Jacob liud 
resolutely contended against the adoption of 
English uniforms by the sepoys of th 1 ’ aup-iuy s 
army. Ho said; ‘A sepoy of the line, dressed in 
a tight coat; trouscr3 in which he can -source!/ 
walk, and cannot stoop at all ; bound to an 
immense and totally useless knapsack, so that, 
ho can scarcely breathe; strapped, boiled,, and 
pipe-clayed within an incli id hi bio: wilt a 
rigid b-:d;cl haho on his hwtd, which .« 
tli'’ nkill *>f a jugidui to bain .re, and \vb •): - N 
d> ip into his bni\v if nurd f*»v an hour; and with 
a leather-stock round his ueclt, to coinpJcle hi. 
absurd costume—when compand with tho tine 
sepoy, olothed, armed, and accoutred solely with 
regard to hi?, comfort and efficiency—form.' the 
most perfect example of what is madly called the 
w regular” system with many European officers, 
contrasted \vi f h the sy:7em of . < uro !m n > now 
reootmnouded fur adoption.* Tho gruphic dcacrii 
tion hy Mr llussoll, of the officers and men it: Kr 
Colin Campbell's army of Oudo, ubown bow eager 
wobliora iiV'* to get rid o 1 their irkifiuo iuuiu'in:< 
whoa permitted, under tho inAueiuv of a heat 
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tbe cabalistic mark 100° F. or 110° F.: 

* Except the Highlanders—and when they left 
Lucknow they were panting for their sumnofer 
clothes?, and had . cut officers to Cawnpore to hurry 
them—not a corps that I have scon sport a morsel 
r > • /ink or shew a fragment of English scarlet. The 
Highlanders wear eccentric shades of gray linen 
over their bonnets—the kilt is discarded, or worn 
out in some regiments; and flics, mosquitoes, and 
flic sun arc fast rendering it impossible in the 
others. Already many officers who can got trews 
have discarded the ponderous folds of woollen stuff 
tucked into massive wads over the hips, and have 
provided some defence against tko baking of their 
calves by day, and have sought to protect their 
perrons against the assaults of innumerable ento¬ 
mological enemies by night. The artillery had 
been furnished with excellent head-covers and 
good frocks of light stuff. .... The 7th Hussars, 
i Military Train, have vestiary idiosyncrasies of 
their own , but there is some sort of uniformity 
arnon/ the men. Among tho officers, individual 
taste and fantasy have full play. Tho infantry 
regiments, Ibv the most part, arts dressed in linen 
iVocl - dyed carkey or grov date-colour—slate- 
blue trousera, and shakos protected by puggarees, 
or linen cover.* fmni the sun. The peculiarity of 
air key is that tho dyer seems to he unable to 
match it in any two pieces, and that it exhibit:? 
endless varieties of .shade, varying with every 
wudiiivr, So that tho Hfcct is mther various than 
pl« a.vi. ..h the march or on tin. parade-ground. 
l3ut th officers, as 1 have said, do not confine 
iuuji - Ives to carkey or anything else. It in really 
wonderful what fecundity f invention in dress 
lhero is alter all, in the British mind when its 
talent-. « in bo properly developed. To begin with 
1 he head-dress. The favourite wear is a helmet 

of varying shape, but of uniform ugliness. 

d hafever it might be in polished steel or bur- 
ni. ljcd metal flic helmet, i.s a decided failure in 
felt, < r wick* r .vorii, or pith, so far as external 
* (Ted is concerned. It is variously fabricated, 
with m:r, v varieties of interior ducts and pa:- agos 
h idi jg to o* ape-holes for imaginary hot air in tho 
h«>of <-r top, and around it arc twisted infinite 
colours and forms of turbans with fringed cuds 
nod I iced fringes. When a peacock’s feather, 
tho iris end displayed, is inserted in tho 
if tho helmet, or is stuck iu the 
it. tho effect of the covering is 
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is famous— pulled up over knee-breeches of leather 
or regimental trousers, aro common. There arc 
officers who prefer wearing their Wellingtons out¬ 
side their pantaloons, thus exhibiting tops of very 
bright colours; and the hoot and baggy trousers 
of the Zouave officer are not unknown.’ 

The next point to be adverted to affected civilians 
and private traders more extensively than tho 
military. The compensation to sufferers by the 
mutiny, a much-disputed* question for nearly 
twelve months, was put into a train for settlement 
by a government order issued at Calcutta in May. 
This order applied to Bengal only, as being a 
region quite large enough to be brought within 
one set of official rules. The compensation was to 
be for loss of property and effects, leaving losses' 
affecting life or health to bo settled by a distiucl 
machinery. A Mr E. Jackson was appointed at 
Calcutta as commissioner to inquire into claims 
for compensation. A limit was named, the 2Gtli 
of August, after which no claims would ho received 
from persons resident in India: au extension of 
timo being allowed for those who were not in 
ihat country. In case:; whore the amount claimed 
did not exceed fifty thousand rupees, the appli¬ 
cation to the commissioner was to be accom¬ 
panied by a detailed statement of the particulars 
of the claim* and of tho evidence adducible in 
support of it ; but where the property was of 
higher amount, tho regulation required only a 
general estimate to accompany tho application, 
a fur!her period of three months being allowed 
for tho preparation and submission of the detailed 
statement of los:es. It was at tho same time very 
pointedly mentioned that these preliminary opera¬ 
tions did not constitute) an actual claim on the 
Company for any compensation whatever. * It 
is to be understood that the registry of applications 
above provided for does not imply any recognition 
of claims to compensation; the Honourable Court 
of Directors having expressly reserved their final 
decision, upon the question* whether or not com¬ 
pear ation f >r losses sustained by the mutiny shall 
bo awarded.* The Company probably deemed it 1 
wi?o, in tho uncertainty how large might ho th 
total aggregate sum claimed, to avoid any formal 
pledge that tlu.v compensations eoulu he rightfulk 
demanded aud would be really paid. The above, 
we liavo said, applied to Bengal; hu r about Oio 
sumo time a similar notification appeared at 
Allahabad, applicable to tho Northwest Provinces. 
Mr i!. Grant and Mr E. II. Longden were named 
j commissioner) to record and register claims Tim 
conditions were generally tho eamo a3 those 
Bengal ; and to ilicm vr • ad led an announ < 
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tlicso who had borne pecuniary loss 
bylho mutiny, was one dated May 23th. This 
was to the effect that some provision would be 
made for the relief of the destitute families of 
persons who had died after the loss of their 
property, even though the death were not occa¬ 


sioned by the mutiny. It was thereupon 
mined that grants of money should lo given to 
families rendered impoverished by this double 
calamity; the grants to be regulated on the same 
principle as those allowed to European and nr live 
officers of the government. 



V\rck 


Quo of the resolutions arrived at by the authori- j 
tic—: at Calcutta gave very goneral satisfaction— | 
e\cepl to a few ntficers jealous of any encroach- 1 
(mutts on fho privileges of the army. Whether 
suggested at home, or in India, the movement j 
v. is in tlio right direction* Tho regulation was i 
to tho effect that civilians who had distinguished | 
themselves in tho field since tho commencement 
of tho mutiny, or who should so distinguish them- I 
reives bef" <- tho mutiny ended, should bo allowed 
lij participate in the honours which had hitherto 
l .1 i nu .iilcrc*! j culiur jo tin. military service, i 
The civil of tho C ’upanv, as n body*, I 

■ . . v: 

nation by the gallantry win h many of ihcm 1 
(ffplayed under circumstances of great peril—not 
,.nly in defending tin r post» against large bodies ! 
of insurgents, but in shaving those hold and ah.jo 
operations which mo more immediately sources .ff I 
honour to military men. IV ba those houo irs i 
mi vo io he, depended partly on tho crown, puvtly 
on ho (Jump: ny ; hut the objei * of the outer w.i j 
to shew that the civil .-sition vi a guilaw man | 


should not necessarily be a bar to his occupancy 
of an honoured place among military meu. 

In entering now upon the military iratious of 
the month, it is satisfactory to know ihat nothing 
important presents Ilself for record in connect: a 
with the eastern regions of I'engnl. There 
fow or no actual mutinies, fur rc.i >ns more llin 
once assigned in former chapter?. . .Nctwith- 
stauding this safety, however—partly through the 
upcimitious eharaelev o! d • natives t ( ind,:». nod 
partly ill rough tho uuoiisy fichu, j' * v . n ling ,! » 
the miud? «»i Europeans during he mnliuy— 
no wsj a pel's were frequently ciikuj ol >" di - • mg 

my si orits rumours, and propheoio < r * 
character. One, connected m ewtth * 1 ! • 

with tho other pi r i\l,i!vd »•» ' 

white/ which wan to be omi ■ ' > » ‘ -e 

iu India. \Y In v*> '• w •*« b ,NVr » remained ns 
undider>vor»hln a- th vO'.-.ofy myKte ; hut tlu 
riuuoui* pul un vnrfiM •’ Iminn at dd • out times 
.* t j la At up«. ; , *h. t' ‘ «i. i\v story told' 
of *. ‘white thin which would bo unprounr.ifiiu 
idler some time. At Chittagong, »• particular da > 
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^a&ggjfofed, when, c out of four things, three would 
he given and one withheldand at Jessore, the 
baz ar-people became ~:o excited concerning a 
prophetic u of an equally enigmatical kind, 
that the magistrate endeavoured to elicit some¬ 
thing from his police-darogah that might explain 
it ; but the man either could not or would not tell 
how the story arose. In Dacca and other places the 
prediction assumed this form — that after a certain 
period, a certain ‘ white thing’ would cease to exist 
in India; and in some instances the exact interval 
was named, ‘ three months and thirteen days.’ 

Occu ionally, the authorities found it necessary 
to watch very closely the proceedings of Moham¬ 
medan faii'itics ; who, at Bufdwan, Jessore, Rung- 
poor, and other places, were detected in attempts 
to rouse up the people to a religious war. For¬ 
tunately, the townsmen and villagers did not 
respond tn the e appeals. Southwest of Calcutta, 
the Sumbliulpore district, disturbed occasionally 
by rebel bands intent on plunder, was kept for the 
ni”' part tranquil by the iiriu management of 
Colonel FoiVr. In the month of May lie hit 
til 0,1 the plan of inviting the still faithful 
chicHauis of die dislri .t* t > lui nlsb each a certain 
o- of-ml-tiers to defend British interests, on 
pj make of a due recognition of their services 
akcTward*. The chieftains ratacd two thou-, nd 
mafchlockmcli among them, and took up such 
po itions ai Colon cl Forster indicated—a uvarure 
• liich oinph icly frustrated and cowed the rebel a. 

V r e rntiv r" • at onco I0l>. Consideration of the 
state of iilair* in iiuliar or Western Betlgol, eom- 
j d ini' iho dKtricts around what may bo called 
the Middle Ganges. This region, as former 
chapters have mflicicptly told, and as A glance at' 
a map will at onco show, contains many important 
cities and towns, which were thrown into great 
commotion by the mutiny—ouch as Patna, Dina- 
po>r, Arrah, Buxar, Aziwghur, Goruckporo, 
Oluzecpoiv, Jounyoor, Sar.soram, Benares, Chun- 
argur, and Mirzapore. It is true that many of 
were formerly tiu the guvern- 

iiiu.’ M ho 4 Northwest Provinces,’ and then 
in Hmt of the 4 Central Provinces; 1 but this is a 

r ol liiiie eomeqir. icoto ourp» “ en! juirpn*.'; 
if wo consider them all to belong to the Mid¬ 
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and Gholam Hosseiti, hovering about the districts 
of Sandah, Mundorec, and Koelscr; hut that lie 
made up a stroug column to pursue Koer Singh. 
This column, placed under the command of Briga¬ 
dier Douglas, consisted of the following troops: 
H.M. 4th foot; a wing of the 37th ftot; a detach¬ 
ment of Punjaub Sappers ; two squadrons of Sikh 
cavalry; a squadron of the Military Train ; and 
nine guns and mortars. Then followed the scries 
of cross-purposes, in which Koer Singh was per¬ 
mitted or enabled to work much more mischief 
than Sir Edward had anticipated. The events may 
briefly he recapitulated thus: On the 17th and 
18tlj, Douglas, after starting with his column from 
Azimghur, came up with the rebels, defeated them 
at Azimutgurh, and chased them to Ghosec, Nugra, 
and Secunderpore. On the 19th he found that 
they intended to cross the Gogra before he could 
come up to them in pursuit— an intention which 
he strove to render nugatory. On the 20th lie 
encountered them again, at Muneer Khas, defeated 
them with great slaughter, captured most of thoir 
munition* of war, and di?poi sod the rebels, i he main 
body of whom lied towards Bull ah and Boyriah. 

<n the 21st, Douglas had the mortitication, on 
reaching Sheopette, of Artding that K<. • lingh had 
outwitted the officer who had been ordered to 
guard the passage of tho Ganges in the vicinity 
of Ghazccpoie with about nine hundred men; 
file wily chief of JugdiRpore had got iu the rear 
oi the detachment by a il an k-m oven lent, and had 
tho Ganges at an uudefemUd ..pot. Then 
lollowe.l ( ’a pic in Le Grand'- dkastroUR expedition 
to Jugdisporu on the 23d; the cro - in- <„• q lc 
Ganges on the 23th by llou d with his column; 
and the advance towards Arrah and Jugdispore 
to retrieve tho disaster. To what results these 
operations led in the month of May, wo have 
now to see. 

Brigadier Douglas arrived at Arrah with a part 
of his force on tho 1st of May, the rest- having 
arrived two days earlier ; but Douglas not being in 
sufficient force to cflfectuidly encompass the enemy 
nnd the importance of thoroughly routing ILa 
Bitigh being evident, Sir Edward Lueard, leaving 
a low troops to guard Azimghur, set out fur tbo 
Gauges with his main column, eroded over into 
die Shahabad diotrict on tho 3d and J*flowing 
duy.«, and prepared for operations in tho direction 
of Arrah and Jr dispore. The rebels, estimated 
at ho> en or eight thousnud, were supposed to be 
intiviiching themselves, and getting in supplies'. 
Ou the Mlt, Sir Edwnrd arrived in thu vicinity <*f 
Ju/idkpore, and came in sight of some «*f JiML 
r ‘bels. Two companies of the Bitli • >b ' 

»lc‘ulimenlM of Madras Rifle , and Sikh 1 3‘i.e, 
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PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN MAY. 


ro r Jiigdbpore. Here lie intended to encamp 
for a while, to allow Colonel Corfield to come up 
with some additional troops from Sasseram. Cir¬ 
cumstances occurred, however, to chango his plan. 
In the afternoon of this day a large body of rebels 
formed outside the jungle, and moved in the direc¬ 
tion of Arrah ; but these were quickly followed by 
cavalry and horse-artillery, and driven hack into 
the jungle. Another body, much more numerous, 
began to fire into Sir Edward’s camp before lie 
Could get his baggage well up and louts fixed. 
This determined him to attack them at once. 
Dividing his force into three columns, he planned 
an assault on Jugdispore on three points at ouco. 
The place was carried after a little skirmishing*, 
the rebels making only a slight resistance; they 
retired to Lutwarpore, in tlio jungle district, taking 
with then? two guns which they had captured from 
the British in the preceding month. The loss on 
both sides was trifling. Leaving a strong party to 
retain Jugdispore, Lugard returned to his camp in 
the evening. According to the rumours prevalent, 
Koer Singh, who had so long been a source of 
annoyance to the British, had died of his wounds ; 
and the rebels, under his brother Umnier Singh, 
were ill supplied and in much confusion. A 
nephew of Koer Singh, named Ritblmnghur Singh, 
gave himself up to the British a short time after¬ 
wards— hopeful of insuring forgiveness by being 
abte to show that, in earlier months, he had 
befriended certain Europeans in a time of great 
peril. On the loth, after ordering all the fortifi¬ 
cations at Jugdispore, and all the buildings which 
had belonged to Koer Singh, to be destroyed, 
Lugard prepared to follow the rebels info the 
jungle. lie arranged that Colonel Corfield, with 
the Sasseram force, ehould approach Lul warnoro in 
one direction, while ho him?olf intended luudvimo 
noon it from Jugdi pore On tlio 11th and tilth 
niuch fightiug took place. Sir Edward took the 
vcK-ls by surpiv.o; they expected to L attacked 
from Arrah or Bchoea, but he marched westward 
I through ■* bch of jungle to Hettumpofe, and 
* attacked them on a side which thoy believed to 
tv quite safe. Lugard and Corfield were every¬ 
where successful. It was, however, a harassing 
kind of warfare, bringing more fatigue tlum glory ; 
the rebels, though chastised everywhere, avoided a 
regular engagement, and retreated into the jungle 
alb r wvery parted ■ kirmisli. At Arrah, Jugdispore, 
1 u! wiirpuiv licit, mporo, Behcoa, IVroo, mid 
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i defeat of the main force, acme of the Insurjw.nts | 


broke up into bands of a few hundreds each, and 
were joined by budma^hes from the towns and 
revolted villages. One party attacked an indigo 
factory near Dumoran, and burned it to the 
ground ; another effected a murderous outbreak at 
the village of Raj pore, near Buxar; another 
threatened the railway-bridge works at Kar- 
minassa. These mischievous proceedings naturally 
threw r the whole district into agitation. The 
threat against the railway-works was fully carried 
out about the end of tlio month; for the devas¬ 
tators destroyed ilio engineers’ bungalows and the 
workmen’s sheds, sot firo to all the wood and coal 
collected for brick-burning, destroyed everything 
they could easily lay their hands on,‘and effectually 
stopped the works for a time. Nothing could he 
done to quell these disturbances, until a British 
force appeared. 

Practically, therefore, the * Azimghnr field .**cc, T 
under Sir Edvard Lugard, succeeded in breaking 
down the military organisation of the rebels in 
that part of India, without being able to prevent 
the formation of roaming bands bent on slaughter 
and devastation. And even the limited amount of 
advantage gained was purchased at a high price ; 
for the tremendous heat of the sun struck down 
the poor soldiers with fatal certainty; numbers ot 
them were carried from Jugdispore to Ar, ah, 
towards the close of the month—prostrated by 
sickness, wounds, fatigue from jungle fight in , ami 
sun-stroke. 

Somewhat further to the taorih, in the Goruckporo 
district, another group of rebels continued to harass 
the country, disturbing the operations of peaceful 
planters and traders. About the end of May, the 
rebel leach i Mahomed Hussein, with m thousand 
men, suddenly m ule an attack upon the Rajah of 
JlmiHce, one -f those who had remained f nth'hi 
to the British government. The rajah was obliged 

fleo to a stronghold in a lieignlvarin-., ju.jvle ; 
and then his palace, with the town of Barsro, 
were plundered by tlio rebels. Mr Wingfield, the 
commissioner of Goruckporo, immediately started 
forth with two hundred and fifty Europeans and 
somo guns to the relief of the rajah, whom ho 
found besieged in his stronghold. The enemy fled 
precipitately on heariug of Wingfield’S approach 
notwithstanding the immense disparity of \»u*e 
The energetic* commissioner then proceeded viili 
tho rajah to attack some rebel villages; while a 
sim< T meous a-K.meo was made on Am»«*>ii h.v 
Colonel Rowcroft. Tho objcul of these demon- 
st.rations was to keep the rebels in elu*» 1 nnt»l ih* 
rains sot*in, and the waters o! the tlogra row. 
Towards the end of die month. •••:; r.irojwuiu. 
,;,mv inf-Gnihok; ol*c lW* a m i. Id- • run; •Ka.ioi. 
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uuiiccs of a Mill disturbed condition of the Govuok- 
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itjrdfjyrxi ]flueu ee on the evildoer of the country. 

peak of tLc Goorkhas of Jung Bahadoor’s 
Nepaulese contingent. These troops retreated 
slowly from Oudc towards their own country, 
neither receiving nor giving satisfaction from their 
late share in the warlike, operations. After «a 
sojourn of some time at Goruckporc, they resumed 
their march on the 17th of May, proceeding by 
brigades, and consuming much time in arranging 
and dragging their enormous supply of vehicles. 
They crossed the river Gunduck at Bagaha, with 
much difficulty. A distance of about thirty miles 
then brought them to Bettiali, and fourteen more 
t > iSogowlic—very near the frontier of the British 
dominions. It was early in the following month 
when the Goorkhas finally reached their native 
country, Nepaul—their leader Jung Bahadoor 
being, though still faithful as an ally, somewhat 
dissatisfied by his failure in obtaining notable 
; • > v antage from the governor-general in return for 
red. Viscount Canning h id, many 
mouths earlier received fierce newspaper abuse 
U-r nut Iia.ing availed himself more promptly of 
am offered by Juug Bahadoor; blit there now 
appi.ircd miieii probability that caution had been 
all : 1 »ti r mxv 'iiy in dealing wiili this ambitious 
chi. ft lin. 

Directing attention next to tho region of die 
Jumna and the Upper Ganges, we 1 ayp t > notice 
the continuance of insubordination around the 
All diabad region, almost in the very presence of 
the v^ovcruor-gmeral hiruM If, who ^lill remained, 
with bH tail, in that station. One of the most 
• ^,ng *y mo torn* of mi chief at this plat* wn . the 
occurrence of incendiarism—the burning of build* 
lugs by miscreants who could not be discovered. 
On tbe 2*11h of Hay a new range of barracks was 
found to be on fire, and six bungalows were com- 
ph My destroyed, The prevalence of a fierce wind, 
and the .scarcity of water, frustrated for somo time* 
all .attempts to extinguish the flames. One poor 
invalid rubier w;«s burned to d. aih, and many 
r ond the limits of the city itself, 
it was a taw uf thine, vury unexpected by the 
supremo autliontu.w, that the road from Alluha- 
h:»d tinvigh Futtebpoor to Gawnporo—a road 
H r ‘ V ' l ^ 1,ni fiuy other by British troops 
u Ju tf* JUIl! 1 v I * ! months of anarchy—should in 
ni “die oi May bo soarcoly passable without a 
u mgi ( ,i t Vet uq C ]i was |} 1C! en‘!L». The oppo- 
idioiMti ilit* Hriiigh ng, though it had assumed a 
giiurrill i character, w as very haras- incto deal with, 
f il* British wu. n onf* in h few places; but the 
l'cl Hi I.i Wc 10 in numerous hinnll bodies, ucattered all 
*»i i the ifurroui, 1 : \\ f country ; and these bodies 
0r meil i •Tnpo'viry panics at spots where there 
win* i , i<v • c (o meet then). The thorough know 
«lr,c uf (he country, po < y ed ' y Homo of .lie 
ciiuliltnl f]; in to balflo (he pursuer*: and 
>* iron, that those bands occasioned 

n run 0| iii , , u rlioaatc lo the uumbar of nu‘i. 

mu K»-n. Inn,1..roan, H.l-.cm Allnltldind uud 


Cawnporc, and close up all means of transit unless 
attacked and driven away by force. On the other 
hand, this district exhibited a remarkable union 
of the new with the old, tho European with the 
oriental, tho practical with the primitive—arising 
out of the opening of a railway through a part of 
the route. After reading, as w’o so often have in 
this volume, of toilsome marches by sunburnt and 
exhausted troops over rough roads and through 
jungle-thickets, it is with a peculiar feeling '"of 
interest that we find an announcement to the 
effect, that 1 on the 2Cth of May a special train left 
Allahabad with a party of Sikhs to reinforce 
1‘uttehpoor, which was said to be threatened by a 
large force of the enemy.’ Ilad this railway been 
opened when or soon after the Revolt began, there 
is at least a fair probability that the Cawnporc 
massacre might have been prevented—provided 
always that the railway itself, with its locomotives 
and carriages, were not in rebels 1 hands. 

Allahabad, about the period now under notice, 
was made tlic subject of a very important project, 
Olio of many arising out of the mutiny. The Indian 
government had long ami fully considered the 
variou.; ad vantages likely to be derived from tho 
founding of a great Anglo-Indian capital at some 
sp-.t far removed from the three older presidential 
cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The spot 
telected was Allahabad. The peculiarities of tl is 
’•ery important station, before and during the 
mutiny, have been fic.piently noticed in° p a *t 
chapters. Occupying Ilia point of the peninsula 
ffirmed by the junction of the two grand rivers 
Ganges Und Jumna, Allahabad is scarcely paral¬ 
leled for situation by any other oity in India. The 
one river brings down to it a stream of ’traffic 
from Kumaon, Rohilcund, Furruckabad, (,'awp- 
porc, Futtelipoor, and the soutliwestern districts 
of Oudc ; while tho other brings down that from 
Kurnaul, Roorkee, Meerut, Delhi, Muttra, Agra, 
Calpce, and a wide range of country in Raj poo tana, 
Bun Hound, and the Duab. On the other aide., 
too, it has an extraordinary number uf large mili¬ 
tary and commercial tow ns within easy reach (iu 
peaceful times), such as Lucknow, Fy /.abnd, Sult.ui- 
poro, Goruckporc, Azimgliur, Jounpoor, 
Ghazeoporc, Mirzaporc, Diuapoor, and 
Agra was at one time intended to have boon con¬ 
verted into a presidential city, the capital of an 
Agra presidency ; but the int. ution wa:; not fully 
carried out; the Northwest Provinces wore formed 
into a lioutcniiut-goveinoj. big, with Agra as tho 
s*er>l ui ;uvormm nt; but the events of the mutiny 
showed tho necessity of holding with a stn 
band tho position of Allahabad, a * a centre 
gn*af influence; and Agra begun to fall iu ivlat 
importance. 

K has been remarked that England bu” ■ t_i*t <»ti 


built cite h as a u, 
have prown t liko i 
pr<iiuc d theories of 


ivermnem 
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Tfieffifee presidential capitals— Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay—became what they arc, not from 
the development of a plan, but from a series of 
incidents having little relative connection. £ Our 
three capitals are congeries of houses, without 



order, or beauty, or healthiness other than nature 
may have supplied. Our cantonments, wjiJi 
sometimes grow into cities, arc generally stuck 
down in a plain as a kind of petrified encampment. 
Even when founding, as in Rangoon, it is with 
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the utmbst difficulty wo can compel successive 
mk governors to care whether the original plan bo not 
Pr.'t aside.* A problem arose whether Allahabad 
^ might not bo an ext landing 

aL the extreme end of the Doab, and bounded by 
two tine risers <>u the north, south, and east, it 
B susceptible of any degree of enlargement by 
including additional grouud on the w» ; t; it might 
I". »n ule ono of the strongest forts In India ; and 
ila rivers, aided by the railway when finished, 
ini^;lit mukc it n great centre of trade. Most of 
I tho oondUinn:;, thiulbre, were favourable to tho 
Uiiildiug of a liuo An-do-Indian < itv on that 

• frontages, it i’ easily soon, might easily 

_defended against any attacks which orientals 

could bring against them. (’»» the west or lai d 
side, it was proposed to construct r. lira- of 
intrcncliment, or a sort of intrenched camp, r. nr 
mile? in length, from river to m r. Tlila formica¬ 
tion would consist mainly of two great redoubts 
on the river-hanks, each enable of holding an 
onlito regiment, but each defensible nad 


IUU 

m 


force if necessary. With these two redoubt?, and 
one midway between thorn, and cavtbem >■ mhnT.lv 
ments to connect tho three, it would be possible to 
render Allahabad impregnable to any hostile f r*c 
likely to be brought against it Within tho space 
thus marked out hy the embankment and ho 
rivers would bo included a cantonment, a Eu: 

■ pean town, and a nativo town, dlio cmiou'iii* • • . 

a . uui|»loto nulUnry .'sfaiWishmont for t..ur or (ion 

rctfiimbuts, wuul.1 bo near tho 'vosU-m boa 
on tho Jumiift id* R-stwant of lb. ■ w< 
tho now English town. ban. »■ 

lot on Ion 1 '.' to bml.biv (n . ivo or I .. 

would bo v. iniv. d, in bmldniK ’ » • . 
b. to confiirn to '«"> :• ooml l-i.iu. > 

r l icttca n> I ho nulwm st.iluhl . 1 - a •viil 
tl V' , ' Soarcr tin. C.-uwos «•-uld U the m.t v„ 
U) ‘ W1 v. Ini.- I ho P'.uil of I- notion • . . .-.v 

m , or . would bo the o\i»tn.,' toi. ml tnloil ntid 
c ,| :ir ^ 0 d ho an to form if m *. led n lust Rlvom.ImM 
for all th«> KupqpeniiH In Allahabad. Many ef U«c 
dc« dls m the ; lan wt ■ «u.,y d do a p? * *d 
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____. when the natives were looked upon 

as if they were permanently hitter enemies; and, 
during the long course of years necessary for 
working out the idea, great modification in these 
details night be expected; but the general charac¬ 
ter of the scheme, as developed about the period 
to which this chapter relates, may be understood 
from the above brief sketch. 

It was on the 6th of May that a notification 
appeared at Allahabad, signed by Mr Thornhill, 
officiating commissioner under the governor- 
general, concerning the leasing of land in that 
city for building purposes. The terms were 
evidently framed with the intention of attracting 
the notice of commercial firms, at Calcutta and 
ebrwhere, to Allahabad as a future emporium of 
commerce. The regulations may be summarily 
noticed as follow : A new civil European town to 
be lorni^d near tlio railway station at Allahabad, 
distinct from the cantonment, the native town, 
and the fort. Land, ill plots of Ikveo acres each, 
to he let on lca^o by tho government, for the 
Oiod‘ hi « i ’ hops, hotels, warehouses, and other 
huihluij;;* r> indu. foe ;i European population. 
Each j.L it to liar, a frontage of three hundred feet 
on a public road, with a smaller road in tho rear, 
home of tho plots to be let for dwelling-houses ; 
and til c, as well as the hotels and Bhops, to 
receive a certain systematic arrangement, laid 
down by tho authorities for the general eonveni 
..i c of th: whole community, Priority of choice 
to he given to those who intend to construct 
hot’ li*. u account of the great necessity for that 
uptri' ■) «>C accommodation in a newly collected 
emu muni 1 /. riot . competed fur by two or more 
person:*, to he. sold fey auction to the highest 
Wilder. The lease to be for fifty ye art, unless a 
>.i Me r time he specified by agreement ,* and the 
lessee to have the privilege of renewal, under 
approval as to conditions, but not with any rise of 
rentcL The rent to bo thirty rupees (about £3) 
per aao per annum. Leases to be transferable, 
and rub-letting to hu permitted, on payment of a 
rrui'.tration fee; provided the trausferreo or ku li¬ 
fe >.ac! enter into an engagement to fulfil tlm necv 3 - 
Mry conditions to tho government. Every lessee 
to specify the hind of structures lie intends to 
build >n Lis plot; to commence building within 
one year after obtaining the lease; and to finish 
in ii rec years—on forfeiture both of the lease and 
of m. money penalty, if the building fail in kind, 
vulue, or Unit. Levees to be subject to such rates 
and I axes as may be imposed for municipal pur- 
poso» ( und to all vcgulaliooa of police and conficrv- 
aucy L< * ;i i'H to be placed under stringont Tides, 
i iii' iiti i.ig the uipliyment of thatch or other 
hdLiniiii; bio im. Tils for the roofs of building-' 
A’i h generrd rule, one plot to one lessee; but if a 
•Hmiul application br made, and supported on 
wifheumi *•! nndM. tw• * or more plots to bo leased 
togoib- -wore the general regulation*:. At 

tlo turn, uf, ,ju,i.g the other, Micro v. or about f.n ;y 
plot» *Hjt out iu> u miTimoiic^nont to the yjiteio. 


§r 

The turbulent province of Oudo next calls for 
attention; and as Sir Colin Campbell's operations 
bore almost equal reference to Oude and Rohilcund, 
we will treat both provinces together. 

It will be remembered, from tho details given 
in the last chapter, that after the great conquest 
of Lucknow in March, a considerable time elapsed 
before any effective attempts were made to over¬ 
take and defeat the rebels who had escaped from 
that city. A few troopers and a few guns were, it 
is true, sent in pursuit, but with no resources for 
a long series of marchings and encampings. We 
have seen that Brigadier John Jones, with the 
Roorkce field-force, about three thousand strong— 
H.M. COth Rifles, 1st Sikh infantry, Coke’s Rifles, 
17th Punjaub infantry, the Moultan Ilorse, and 
detachments of artillery and engines —advanced 
into tho heart of Rohilcund from tho Poriliwe;;l, 
while Sir Colin Campbell and General Walpole 
operated from the Oude or southeastern side: tho 
object being to liem in such of the rebcU as liad 
assembled ill any force in Rohilcund. Recapitulat¬ 
ing tho narrative in a few words, we may remind 
tlic reader that Jones Marled from Koorkeo oil the 
16th of tho mouth; crossed tho Ganges on the 
17th; defeated a body of rebels at Nagul on tho 
same day; and advanced during the next four 
days steadily on the road to Moorudabad. On the 
~~d, he fought and won the battle of Nagoena ; on 
tho 23d, at Nourpoor, he struck into tho high road 
from Mozuflcmuggcr to Mon-adabad with n view 
of protecting one of tlio ghau or ferries ortho 
Gauges; on ihc 24th, he rent-bed ChnjUte, where 
he learned that Fcrozc Shah, aw of tlo i urna-ouri 
princes of the llousu of Delhi, Imd taken uul 
entered Mooradabad two days before; r.mi on tho 
26 th ho reached that town, which had been hastily 
evacuated by Feroze Shall ou tho news of Jones’s 
approach. Encamping outside the town, Jones 
ordered Lieutenant-colonel (formerly Major) Coke, 
who commanded the infantry portiou of his force, 
to march into Mooradabad, and make n diligent 
search for a number of rebel cLieftaius believed 
to bo hidden there. Till* search was attended 
with unexpected success. Coko placed parties of 
the Moultan cavalry at all tho outlets of tlio city, 
to prevent escapes, and then ho attacked and 
searched all Ihc houses in which rebel chieftains 
were believed to bo concealed. The capture of 
one of them was marked by a daring act of intre¬ 
pidity on the part of an English officer. Nawab 
Mujjoo Khan, tho chief of tho rebels hereabouts, 
had caused himself to be proclaimed Nav.ab of 
Mooradabad, and had instigated tlio pcoplu 
murder and plunder the Europeans in the p’-VH 
many mouths earlier To capturo this villain wffr 
a | lint. <1 some im pc nance. Cdm pnn.ci-1 d fe« 
tho Nav. ab’s house with two guns, a pari., oi 
;3appom, und the 1st Punjaub infantry. Tho 
soldi ,-i ul the N.iwaba yuurd u a king a id.mt 
r. iftlancc, many of ibon were shot down, includ¬ 
ing the i,o,, and in ,’b-w of lUo IShiv, ;d>. Lkui unant 
I Angelo then bur. open she door of ‘lie ivotft in 
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Naw&b and another of his sons were 
concealed, and captured them. While so occupied, 


m 


i 


he was iired upon by some of the NawabM guard, 
from an upper room ; whereupon he rushed up 
stairs, burst open the door, entered the room 
single-handed, and shot three men in succession 
with his revolver ; some of his troops then coming 
up, lie captured the vest of the guard. In short, 
the search was thoroughly successful. The names 
and titles of twi nty-ono rebel chieftains captured, 
containing many repetitions of Khan, Sheik, Ali, 
llossoin, Peg, and Shah, shewed that these evil¬ 
doers were mostly Mohammedans—the Hindoos 
of Rohileund having been much lcs.-; extensively 
involved in rebellion. While Jones was thus operat¬ 
ing in the northwest, Walpole was engaged, though 
less successfully, in the southeast, lie started 
on the Oth from Lucknow, with the ‘Rohileund 
Field-force,’ five thousand strong; received a morti¬ 
fying discomfiture on the 14th at Fort Rhodamow, 
rendered more distressing by the death of Brigadier 
Adrian Hope; defeated the rebels at Sivsa on the 
22d; and crossed the llamgutiga at Allyguuje on 
the 23d. The commandor-in-chicf himself left 
Lucknow about the middle of the month ; started 
from Oawnpore at the head of a small column on 
the 18th; advanced to Kilianpore, Poorah, Urrowl, 
Meerun-ke-serai, Gosaigunje, and Kamalgunjo 
between that date and tho 24th ; entered Furruik- 
ahad and Futteglmr on tho 25th ; crossed tho 
Ganges on tho 2Gtli and 27th; joined Walpole’s 
field-force on the banks of the Ramgunga on the 
-3th; marched to Kanth on the 20ih ; aud 
reached Shalijchanpoor on tho 3 * h, in force 
sufficient to retake that city, but not in time to 
capture the rebel Muulvic of Fyzabad, who escaped 
to work mNehiof ebowhore.—We ; hurf call to 
mind thnt, at Ibo cud of April, O&mpbell ami 
Walp'lo bad advanced from the eouthoafci a, far 
aa Shnbjcluinpo/u ; while done., lmd advanced 
irom the northwest to Mooradabad—th* two forces 
being separated by tho city of Bareilly, and a wide 
expanse of intervening country, \bcmt the same 
time General Penny was planning a march with 
: third column towards ii point between Bareilly 
imd Shabjehaupoor, after crossing the Ganges at 
Nndowlee; lie was to march through the 
Lmlayoon district, d to unite his column with 
Fir <A>1iii’s main force at Mceninpore Kulra, six 
ln-m-bc distant from Futtoghur. Bareilly, the 
chief diy of Rohileund 1'roper, became* the point 
t»' whi.U tlic atieuti ui of Uic ceuimandci^ >«f all 
three forces \vc?v diivclod. We have now to see 
t* what result these combinations led in the 
[Blowing month 

()u the 2d of May the Rohileund lield-fbrcc, of 
which Sir Colin Campbell now iu.mmed the com¬ 
mand in person, started iVom Shah jchan poor, to 
commence operations against Bareilly A Aall 
fm e was left behind lor the eld mco of Sliahjehan 
poor, comprising one Tdng of the 82d foot, l)e 
kauUAv’8 hTogulav Hoi>.o, ikrnr guns, aud a uw 
nrlillcrymtu and uppers under Colonel Hull. 


& 


What befcl this small force will presently appear. 
Sir Colin marched on the 2d to Tilmul. over a 
fertile flat country, diversified with topes ot trees, 
but nearly overwhelmed with dust, and inhabited 
by villagers who were thrown into great dount by 
the approach of what they feared might be a 
hostile force. On the 3d he advanced ironi Tilmul 
to Futtebgurye ; where ho was joined by Iho force 
which General Penny had undertaken io bnn 
into Rohileund from the west. 

At this point it is desirable, before tracing the 
further operations of the commander-in chief, to 
nolico tho course of events winch led to the den hi 
of General Penny. Being at Norowlee, on the 
29th of April, and believing that the rebel - were 
in some forco at the town of Oosait, Penny :-vi i > 
•with a column for service in that direction. T/.i 
column consisted of something under I00o men ■ 
uamely, 200 Carabiniere, 350 if.M. Glib, 250 
Moultan Horse, 300 Belooch 1st battalion, JOO 
Punjaub 2d infantry, a heavy field-battery, r.ud 
a light field-battery with four guns. Tho column 
left Ncrowlee about nine in the evening; but 
various delays prevented Ponm from reaching 
Oosait, seven miles distant, until midnight. It 
then appeared that the enemy had retired from 
Oosait, and, as native ramoui said, hud re¬ 
treated to Datagunjc. The column advancod 
deliberately, under tlic impression that no enemy 
was near; but when arrived at Kukcrowko, i 
suddenly fell into an ambuscade. From the 
language used by Colonel Jones of the Card : m rs, 
whose lot it was to write the official accouid of Uu-. 
affair, it is evident that General Penny had 1 ecu 
; b* iu precautionary measures; he shared the 
belief oi Mi Wil on,a political resident who .iveom- 
panicil him, that d<» enemy was ir ir, and under 
the influence of thh belief he j \ J.ixod the uua t 
order of nini rh which hmi been • Mined mill I 
Oosait was reached. *Ffc>m thi point/ \\ c are 
ti Id,‘milii.it Vpii cautions ere !i . m .lee: 3. 

the mounted portion of the column being nUo.wd 
very considerably to outmarch the inhimn and 
eventually, though an advanced-guard v 
up, it was held back immediately in frui 
artillery/ Penny with his staff ami Mr 
wore riding at the head of the adviiuccd 
when at four o'clock, ner <■ Kukew.uleo, ih. 
into the midst of a wholly uncxpootci! bod 
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cir rear to fall back upon; and the 
dimness of the light rendered it impossible rightly 
to judge the number and position of the rebels. 
Under these circumstances, Colonel Jones deemed 
it 1> .t merely to hold his ground until daylight 
should suggest the most fitting course of procedure, 
and until the infantry should have arrived. When 
the C 1th came up with the cavalry and artillery 
which Penny had imprudently allowed to go 
so far ahead, Colonel Bingham at once charged 
the enemy in front, and drove them into the town. 
This done, Jones ordered the artillery to shell the 
town; this completely paralysed the rebels, who 
won began to escape from the opposite side. 
Hereupon Jones sent his cavalry in pursuit; many 
of the enemy were cut up, and one gun taken; but 
it was not deemed prudent to continue this pursuit 
to any great distance, in a district imperfectly 
known. This battle of Kukerowlce was thus, like 
nearly all the battles, won by the British ; and 
h id it not beeii for the unfortunate want of fore¬ 
sight on the part of General Penny, ho might have 
bec.i spared to write the dispatch which described 
it. 11c was the only officer killed. Those wounded 
wen Captains Forster and Betty, Lieutenants 
J'.f ut’ nl Da les, and Graliam. Eck ford’s escape 
fn>m death wits very extraordinary. The first lire 
opened by the rebels shot his horse from under him; 
be then mounted an artillery-lior o; a party of 
Ghazcca—fanatics who have sworn to dio for their 
*<loen’ or faith—att icked him, wounded him, a.id 
stabbed his horse; Bickford fell olf, and a Ghazcc 
gave him a tremendous cut over the bn \ of the 
right shoulder, ami loft him fur dead; Burgeon 
Jo', i came up. and helped the wounded lieutenant 
al< r , but the enemy pursuing, Eckford was made 
to lie down flat on hist face as if dead ; the enemy 
passed on without noticing him, and he was 
afterwards rescued by some of his companions. 

1 tore his encounter with the rebels, 

Co/omd Jouc-s ucceeded in bringing pool* Penny's 
column into safe junction with Bir Colin’s force at 
Futt* hgunje—the mutinw rs and ruffians from the 
district of Bndjiyoou retiring before him, and 
- . ill . the ma .i of insurgents at Bareilly. 

ns i. le Lbi:s wa- doing, another Jones was march- 
»»*;/ through Rohil und in a different direction. Tt 
*• uoccisury to avoid confusion in this matter, by 
tearing in mind tliat Brigadier John Jones com¬ 
manded the *lioorkec field-fur : : while Colon 1 
II. it. Jones hold the temper..ry command of the 
c Juiiin lately head. I by ^General Penny. Thu 
hriu.idier, in pirvuanco of a ])lan laid down by Sir 
Colin, directed his march so that both might reach 
Bareilly ou the name day, the one from Moorada* 
bad and tin other fr^n Hhahjohanpuor. "While on 
hi march. Jones <.\.ac J to come up with the 
• be I a' Me* mb place within a few miles of 
Jan-ill . He found, however, that after eomdruef- 
*’"- r 1 > batt.i'es at lie find-named place, they 

**i»pttiviiilv in'- loubiofl their airly, and 
* a*; i to itiuoilly. ( avolrv, Rent on in pursuit, 
‘’‘ • 'b ti.u i al - 0 / the rubchi, cut d ,vn ). d 
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numbers of them, and captured two guns. At an 
early hour on the Gtli, the brigadier with liis force 
arrived within a mile and a half of a bridge con¬ 
tiguous to Bareilly, known as Bahadoor Singh’s 
bridge. Ilis reconnoitring party was fired upon. 
A skirmish at once ensued, which lasted three 
hours, and ended in the capture of the bridge ; the 
rebels were driven back with great slaughter into 
Bareilly. Just as Jones reached the margin of the 
city, lie heard a cannonading which denoted the 
arrival of the commander-in-chief from the opposite 
direction. 

Having thus noticed the coalescence of the forces 
under the two Joneses, wo shall be prepared to 
trace the march of Sir Colin Campbell towards the 
common centre to which the attention of all was 
now directed. 

After being reinforced at Futtejhgunjo by the 
column recently under the command of Penny, 
Sir Colin resumed his march on the 3d of May. 
As he advanced, he received news that the rebels 
were in much disorder. Several of the chiefs had 
left them ; and Ncna Sahib, it coward throughout, 
had sought safety by fleeing towards the border- 
region between Oude and Ncpauh The main 
body had been some time at Furccdporc; but 
when they beard of Sir Colin being at Futtehgunje 
they retreated to Bareilly—thereby running into 
the power of another column. ^The villagers 
mostly Hindoos, told distressing talcs of the extor¬ 
tions and wrongs they had suffered at the hands of 
too Mohammedan chieftains, during the twelve 
months tlr.V Rohilcund had been in the power 
of the robols; they made great profession of their 
joy at seeing the arrival of ah English army ; but 
past experience had shewn that sucli profession 
should bo received with much qualification. Cer¬ 
tain it was, that Bir Colin Campbell, during liis 
marches through Oude, the Doab, and Rohilcund, 
received very little aid, and very little correct inform 
mation, from the villagers of the districts through 
which he passed; they were either timid, or 
double-dealing, or both. In one of his dispatches 
he said: *Iu spite of the assumed friendship of 
tlic Hindoo portion of the population, I have not 
found it easier to obtain information in Rohil 
cund, on which trust could bo put, than lias 
boon the case in dealing with the insurrection in 
othor parts of th * empire.’ On the 4th, the 
commander in-chief advanced from lTiltehgunje 
to Furcedporr, only one march from Bareillv. 
Rumours now arrived thaf pot only Nana Sahib, 
but the Mdlii princo Feroze' Shall, had .ought 
safety by flight: from Bareilly; but that Klmu 
Mahomed Khan . ill rotnained at tno head of ijyM 
it be!.* On tiiis point, ho wow r, and on the mini be#" 
of 'lie . neiiiv’ • force-, no information v. .is obtained 
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PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN MAY. 


a street two miles long, with 
reels and lanes branching off 
to the right and left; outside these streets and 
lanes were large suburbs of detached houses, walled 


& 

gardens, plantations, and enclosures; and outside 
the suburbs were wide plains intersected by 
nullahs. It was at present uncertain whether the 
two forces, from Shahjeliaiipoor and Mooradahad, 



numerous narrow 





c add prevent the escape of the enemy over these 
lateral suburbs and plains ; but such was certainly 
tie hope and wish of the commander-in-chief. 

Early in the morning of the 5th, Sir Colin left 
his camping-ground at Furccdporc, and advanced 
towards Bareilly. After a brief halt, the videttes 
detected a body of rebel cavalry in the distance ; 
:ml Sir Odin at once marshalled Ills forces for an 
ati.iek. The whole force was brigaded into two 
brigadr* of cavalry, und«M* Jones and Ilagart; one 
of i nillcr. . undo* Brind ; nd two of infantry, 
undci Hay and Slutted * Without reference to the 


Hp r<u\Ur»/.--W Briiiaile, under Predict Joi (Gth Dragoon 
T'tinriis*. H..iU qimiU'ja uni Inu squainmn Glh Uiajrcnn Guards 
under Optaiu Pickcrataff; Captain I,u. ,McnUaiKe liom-' 
&J 'DnvuJl* under Brigadier ? 

idert, under Major Cotea; *rt ruitfanh t»va: 

Major f. Jvwno; detachments of Luhor ti^i t : -a-, 1 st l’uni \y|. 
.dry, .’.Mi Punjaub C.iv.Urr. ionl »Tit* ^ ■.- - i*.ai r <- 

.■trtiUo/*.- Vuder Luntenant-ccKuiel UaiuJ, < li., | \ . \ ; ou . 

tenn ut-colon cl Tombac ircop, B.ll.A.; Ueuumun-i. n Clll . 

ingtou'stroop,U fl.A.? Major llaMmand’al) ,h. : : ,.i, x * 
faui- jiuiiN; tivo heavy lo -d-b: Jtrii 1 ' -’p'-jin Francla, li 4,; .v 

tram Mi Major 1.0 MonnlerN company K A , under Captain 
Gti<ikwoith , '‘ r , dctaclmtcttl, B.A.; detachment lik Bengal . nd 


brigades, however, the order of advance was thus 
arranged: the 2d Funjaub cavalry formed a line 
of skirmishers on the left of the main-road : tho 
Lahore light horse formed u similar line on the 
right; while aerotlio road, and in support of thee 
skirmishers, was a lino formed by troops of the 
9th Lancers and the 1st l'unj.mb cavalry, u trot*p 
of horsc-artillerv, and several field-guna. Then 
came the Tblli li: /hlan 1 jI% '1 a body • Sapper-, 
and Engineers, along the tt>:ul • tbc 9.hi loot **ii thn 
• 

left Next, supporting and banking these, v,., 


Punjaub; Pappora »n« Miner , under Lieutenant colonel Harness 

H.l., obhu-cu-rinucr lo ihc foi , _ 

n ' Hi {'.mite, m.»Vv I-nttfHMJl-oolOhol l.ellh 

Mi •• ' •• • : 

j t „. u;..i . I mulftuant •• 1 • •'!•., ''r- •• TSUh 

lliRhlr.udiTS lUUhi- LlcuUnrui rvioiul'l . loi O U. he M \U itj ,i 
■,i h! iii'lcie. i*ivlei* l.u-r'. • nt t. h - ol IU »«; till PuuMiib 
i{l ,i j 1.1 • vii M’ljunn: uJoooti Bn', alkm, Captain It u? 111 *. 

ft,. ui r 1 (nub) h »va«A*. ''even > ompanic . Ik. \ 

i - !* i .. l.teuUn.iut volouel Him U. .\ <\H : ba-M^jpq •, , , u 
lU*ht»nd*r», Colonel Hamilton; 1 <'umpnnlf$ hi<r Muju- 1 . k: [ lU „ 
CV 1 Mic lion. I*, lli 1 u t'.H . I‘ui\)nub 1 iu.m,\ j.jtu- 
tcneni.colon* I Orteuc; . I Puojnub infestrv. ■ 
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hot, the Carabiniere, the Moultrm Horse, 
fnainder of the Oth Lancers and of the 
Punjaub cavalry, and a wing of the Bcloooh 
bat ui lion. Then camo Iho siege-train and tlie 

enormous array of baggage : flanked by the 64th 
fu'.t, a wiug of the S2d, tlie 2d Punjaub infantry, 
and tlio 4th Punjaub rifles. Lastly came tlie rear¬ 
guard, comprising the 22d Punjaub infantry, the 
17th irregular cavalry, a squadron of tho 5th 
Punjanb cavalry, and a troop of horse-artillery. 
As this strong force advanced, the rebel-? fired 
a ftv/ shot from a battery set up at the entrance 
b> Bai f illy ; but they made scarcely any attempt 
to fortify or defend either the stream that crossed 
i ho high road, or the bridge over the stream. The 
enemy’s infantry appeared to be mostly congre- 
git' A in the old cantonment or sepoy-lines, while 
the cavalry v.-crc hovering about in topes of frees. 
Tho infantry scarcely shewed ; but the cavalry, 
niA ! by be \>e-artillery, made demonstrations as 
if about to attack, in numbeVs estimated at two 
or three thousand. This did not stay the progress 
too stroi \ ' 

. 1 k an attempt. Advancing through u .>ubuvb on 
out* kit; f.t Iho city, he ordered tlio 43d, tho 7lUh, 
and a Bikh or Punjaub regiment, to exploro a 
rub’ci 1 m.v.; of one-ifforicd homos. What followed 
may beat bo told in tlie language of Mr Russell, 
who was with tho army at tho time: ‘ Asi soon aa 
tin* Sikhs got into tho houses, they wctv exposed 
to a heavy fire from a Jargo body of mai(block* 
men ooncealod around them. Tlicy cither r tii\4 
of their own accord, or were ordered to do wo ; at 
all evi-ul i, they fell back with rapidity and disorder 
upon the advancing Highlanders. And now 
. eouiTcd a most oxtraordimfty scene. Among the 
liiufchlockmcn, who, to the number of soven 
i r eight hundred, were lying behind the walls of 
the houses, was a body of Ghazccs or Mussulman 
fanatics, who, like the Roman Decii, devote their 
' with solemn oaths to their country or their 
frith. Uttering loud cries, “ Bisinillali, Allah, 
<kci», deen !" one hundred and thirty of these 
..-ait,, sword in hand, with small Arcular bucklers 
‘*.i - m lHi arm, and giceri cummorbungs, rushed 
,,u ufci ' l)u ^ihhs, and ckuhod at the left of the 
n:ht wing of the High landers. With b lie bent 
a?ul heads low, waving their tulwars with a circular 
b e air, they camo on with aa*onishing 
It first they w*rc mistaken for Dikiis, 
tgo had already somewhat disordered 
F rlimaldy, Sir Colin Campbell wo/? 
h the 12d i bis keen, quick eye dotccfed 
dy; close up 
mo on.“ If, 
fnrious w it U 
id a body of Diem 
10 right wing got 
Tho struggb 
doshi 


mono 


on 
jfy. 

wlm; pn> 
our rani , 

*k v up w 
the. <:a*?0 at Ollcc. 
tin* r»a U* iiay 

wttsju f in ti m. • 
bang 


“Steady, men, 
met them as they ra 
; fur those madmen, 


wore already iumoj ^ 
uveuj.ing around tho left 
m » ho rear of tlio it lu 


if 


mmmmm* _ _ was 

•wngoiiuM y } m short, Throi oP them du*hul » 

,u «h uly r Colonel Cameron that th v pulled 
‘ ! h off ills i inn. ore he con’d defend hinrueJf 
b*» swui’4 f .1 out ( i iU sheath, and ho Would 


have been hacked to pieces in another moment- 
but for the gallant prompt! tudo of Colour-sergeant 
Gardiner, who, stepping out of tho ranks, drove 
his bayonet through two of them in the twinkling 
of an eye. Tlie third was shot by one of the 42d. 
Brigadier Walpole had a similar escape; lie was 
seized by two or three of the Ghazees, who sought 
to put him off his horse, while others cut at him 
with their tulwars. He received two cuts on the 
hand, but ho was delivered from the eneifiy by the 
quid; bayonets of the 42d. In a lew minutes tho 
dead bodies of one hundred and thirty-three of 
these Ghazees, and some eighteen or twenty 
wounded men of ours, were all the tokens left of 
tho struggle. - 

Sir Colin had not yet reached Bareilly. The 
littlp skirmishing that had occurred was in one of 
the suburbs. The enemy’s cavalry, though power- 
lc " for any serious attack, succeeded in creating, 
by a dash across the plain towards the baggage, an 
indescribable amount of alarm among the camp- 
followers, bazaar-traders, horses, camels, bullocks, 
and elephant . There was not much real fighting 
throughout the day; but tho heat was so intense, 
tho poor soldi rs suffered so much from thirst, so 
many wero brought low by sunstroke, and all 
wore «o fatigued*that Sir Colin resolved to bivouac 
on tlio plain for tho night, postponing till the next 
day m advance into, and the capture of, the city 
of Bareilly. J 

Whether this delay on the road to victory was 
•QUff in a railiia 

mmy *u Opportunity to esoape, which the} - 
not fail to t.nko advantage of. On the morning of 
tho Gtb, it was ascertained that many of the 
leaders, and a largo body uf rebel troops, had 
quietly left tho place. Guns were brought to bear 
upon certain buildings in the city, known <, r 
suspected to be full of insurgents; and it was 
whilo this cannonade was in progress that Sir 
Colin became aware of the arrival of Brigadier 
Jones, already adverted to. On the 7th the two 
forces advanced into tho city, and took complete 
possession of it, but without capturing any of tho * 
leader*; or preventing the escape of tho main body 
of v bcl?. A largo quantity of artillery, mostly of 
recent- native manufacture, fell into tho hand 1 - of 
the victors, together with, a great stoic of shi ll, 
shot, ami powder, for the manufacture ot which, ; 
materials and n a ;hinory had been provided by 
tLo rebels. 

Boforo proceeding with the narrative of Bareilly 
affairs, ir will be necessary to notice n \ory mnoik- 
ablo episode at 8 b ah j olianp oor. It will bo iv. in¬ 
hered that when Sir Colin Campbell started 
thiii place on the 2d of May, to advance ou Bared 
he left behind him a small defensive lV-» n. In 
his» diuatdi bo r-p>!: MV bon 1 pn*red .H«rt»iigU 
•Shubj. i a j u r, I vr informed that the 1‘yznhad 
- h'.iivio, and tho N-iv. ib of 'he t .or place, v.ere 
at M‘»linnvlue, with a . yhu!' o'Ic budy hf men 
who bad rotuvd limn .aialijahiuipour; and | 
tlr light i» would be impolitic lo have tho district 
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evidence of our presence.* lie therefore 
bltfoff a small defensive force; comprising a wing 
of tho 82d foot. Lieutenant Do Kantzow’s irregular 
horse, a few artillerymen, and four guns. In 
obedience to orders left by Sir Colin, Colonel Hall, 
of the 82d, marched this small force from the 
camp at Azeczgunjc, to occupy the jail in tho 
cantonment of Sliahjehanpoor as a military post. 
There being no shade within the cantonment, he 
pitched his camp for a time in a tope of trees near 
the jail, lie next formed (lie jail into a small 
intrenched portion, with four guns, and as largo 
a supply of provisions as ho could procure .Ml 
this was done in one day, tho 2d of May; and, 
indeed, not an hour was to he lost; for a spy 
appeared on tho following morning to announce 
that a large body of rebels had arrived within four 
miles of the place. This announcement proved to 
he correct. A strong band of insurgents from 
Mohumdce in Oude, taking advantage of Sir 
Colin’s departure from Sha^Jehanpoor, wevo 
advancing to regain possession of that station. 
Colonel Hall immediately sent his baggago and 
provisions into the jail, and ordered four companies 
of tho 82d to guard the camp during this transfer. 
Going out to reconnoitre, he saw the enemy’s 
cavalry approaching. Lieutenant Ho Kantzow 
would willingly have charged the enemy with his 
small body of horse; but the colonel, knowing the 
ovorwholming force of tho rebels, and noting his 
instructions to act on tlio defensive, forbade this 
charge. Both went into the jail, with their hand¬ 
ful of troops, and prepared for a resolute dofonco. 
The rob els arrived, seized the old fort, plundered 
tho town, put many of tho principal inhabitants to 
death, and established patrols oil the river’s l ank. 
It was computed that they were little leMine 
eight thou&md btron;/. with twelve gnna * .Agaiiu/ 
this stivng lorco, iiall held bis position for eight 
lav and nitil suakiiiiio r a continuous biV.nbard- 
ment, without, ihinkim: for an in. taut of yielding, 
tfot until the 7th of tlio month did the commander- 
in chief hear of this disaster at Shalgohanpoor. 
He at oic e li ado up a brigade ; consisting of the 
00th Rifles, the 7oth Highland ora, a wiug of tho 
Piid foot, tho *?2d Punjauh infantry, two squadrons 
of Carabiniera, Curator a Horse, with some artillery 
and gun®. Brigadier Jones* who commanded this 
brigade, received at tho same time from i?ir Colin 
discretionary power to attack tho eueinv at 
Mohumdeo after tho relic f of Hal 
p<n>r, if ho should so dottn if. ax 
tho Evftd of his brigade, bi nKil hom Hardily an 
Uio Alii, and reached 81u»ltjohanpL >i on thu lnh 
' daybreak, u body of (be ouemy having boui 
“con, Jones sent out fbo Moo Han Uorso to u ,-. 
thorn; hut a heavy rm ; of troopa he:nir now 
visible, it beruno ncces \ry to ih .vv up in order of 
battle, Tho cnomy*B cavalry began tho bau} 0; 
ill one were driven off bv Jones';; 1 »v a i 
lb» Highlanders and Rillr* w re pu hod op ,i 
akiir .inhere suppoHed by lior t nr ; 'v.u\; Rn ,.[ ; n 
a ahort time tlio rebels writ put to lUyUt— 


allowing the brigadier to select his own point 
of entrance into Sliahjehanpoor. Fortune t el y ho 
made himself acquainted with tho fact tbat many 
buildings in the suburbs had been loopliolcd for 
musketry, and with the probability tliat many 
others in the heart of the town had b on 
similarly treated; he thereupon avoided the main 
street, and made a- detour through the eastern 
suburbs. No enemy was visible within the town, 
until a strong party of troopers were found drawn 
up near tho school-house; these were quickly 
dispersed by a fow shrapnell shells, and a pumut 
by the Carabinicrs, leaving a gun and -"ine 
amuiunition-wagous behind thorn. Jmca con¬ 
tinued his march by the church, and ac-mss the 
parade-ground to tho jail, whore the gallant litile 
garrison under Colonel Hall had so long defended 
themselves against an overwhelming force. The 
bold stand made by this officor was an enterprise 
that excited little attention amid the various 
excitements of the period; but Sir Colin Campbell 
did not fail to sec that tho dcfcnco bad been 
prompt, energe tic, and skilful. The adjutant- 
general, writing to tho governor-general, said: ‘I 
am directed by the coramander-in-cluef to inform 
his lordship that the lieutenant colonel hardly dot 
justice to himself in bis report of thi. (hfuce. 
which was conducted by him with pnidou 4 :vxi l 
r’:ill, and consequently with trifling loas. I nm to 
add that Licutenaut-colouol Hall, although he 
makes no mention of the fact, was himself wound.*d 
by a musket-build in the kg, from the i Hcct of 
wliich lie has not yot (May recover- Vi" 

To return to Baroilly. After tho operati 
which have now been briefly described, tho in-ur¬ 
gent? were so completely drivcu out tfMoorndakad. 
Bareilly, and Blialm-hanpoor, ilio principal towns 
in this provimie, that it \vn no iunjcr d~t luccl 
noce.-flrtry to keep up the ‘JtohiJonnd hold f..ivo* 
in its collootod form ; tho various brigade-, nv - ; \ 
nml infantry, were broken up, and Mir Colin gav». 
Bcparab’ duties to his various officers, aceonling 
to the tenor oV the information received from 
various parts of tho country. Some corps and 
detachment* remained at Baroilly; some went f > 
Lucknow; one or two Punjaub vujhnonts scr t i 
towards Meerut; and Gonornl Walpole was placed 
in command in Kumaon and Rohduund. i # wtu 
just at thi- time, tho 11th < f May. flint sir Colin 
Campbell rocoived an oflkiai not i float io.. :H»m ib 
Queen to thank his troops in her nauu- foi "»rtr 
. .. • y in carl ■ r i ioni 1 h 
wu*, coin*.-*', no l i ly of ft i .’ h-' l*i»»d i ..i >• 
such eircumitaimu ; but o ecnHliiut.'d one aim j^ 
the list of honours hi which soldiers look a*- nine 
i ward lor thru hard life.* Tlu hw ! ’'^”i;l‘eld’ 
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to by liim was Bareilly ; lie could not 
then know that another stronghold, Gwalior, was 


I destined to be the scene of a much more sanguinary 
struggle. 

Among the arrangements more immediately 
afiheting Kuhilcnnd, was the formation of a column 
f<M special service in tiio country districts. This 
| column, placed under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel (now Brigadier) Coke, comprised a wing of 
the 42d Highlanders, the 1st Punjaub rillcs, the 1st 
Sikh infantry, a detachment of the 24th Punjaub 
infantry, a squadron of Carabiniers, the Moultan 
ib'iic, a detachment of the 17th irregular cavalry, 
and a considerable force of artillery. With three 
weeks’ supplies for the European troops, aud four 
weeks’ for the native, this column set forth from 
Bareilly on the 12th of May. 

The commander-in-chief, leaving instructions 
I for the formation of efficient defences at Bareilly, 
started off to some more central shit ion, where he 
could be ifi easy communication with the various 
eu'/agod in different parts of Northern 
India. General Walpole tool; command of the whole 
I of Bululcund troop ; having under him Coke’s 
brigade jo- adverted to, and Major Lennox, to 
upuiintond the engineering works at Bareilly. 
Mr Alexander ‘established himself ar, civil com¬ 
missioner, t.' reorganise a government for that 
1 oijg-distracted province. Being thus satisfied tliai 
affitirs w • Ici a good train, Sir Colifi i tarted on the 
; vh, tailing with him liis head-quarters stall, the 
cidill big of tho 9th Lancers, and d 

lnc! ,t.. of other troops. The votcrau commander bore 
hoot and fatigue in a manner that astonished his 
I subordinates; he got through an amount of work 
| which knocked up his aids-de-camp; and was 
always ready to advise or command, as if rest and 
food were contingencies that lie eared not about. 
The natives, when any of them sought for and 
obtained an interview with him, were often a 
good deal surprised to see tho commander of the 
mighty British army in shiit-bieeves and a pitli- 
| lmt ; hut the kocn evo and the cool manner of the 
old soldier told that lie had all his w its about him, 

• i I ^ ik the worse from the absence of glitter 
| and personal adornment. His advance in the first 
inaUuoo was to Fureodpore, as a first stage towards 
| Fnttoghur; his second to Fnttobgunje; but hero 
1 he heard tkw., .hat changed his plans. To undor- 
( •’land wlmt oceuri d, we must revert to the affairs 
■ a . Sluihjebanpoori 

AV'oii Brigadi* r Jon had relieved Colonel 
| Its i from his difficulties on tho 11th, he found 
tlun bo had he rn engaged itli a fragment only of 

it.* f . : . r M.c L.r’ti honmn to him in ho ir.pr Ken rhc.,. u 

I mm'jt '<• 'Im army, !i So i nki of ivlilch ho has h.:, hfo. 

' l in i-uinm <i. bv-in-clilof vurlui.t*> »iuoto tho revy wurdj of 


!ant, brurr. onrt dulinK-uUUcd nv 



the enemy’s force ; and he prepared for the con tin-' 
gciicy of a hostile encounter. On the 15th he -was 
attacked with great fury and in great force by the 
rebels, who were headed by the Moulvio of Fyza- 
bad, the Begum of Oude, the Shahzada of Delhi, 
and (as some thought) by Nona Sahib. The 
struggle continued throughout the day, and needed 
all the activity and resources of the brigadier. So 
large was the body of rebels, indeed, that ho could 
do nothing more than act on the defensive until 
reinforcements could reach him. This was the 
information received by Sir Colin when at Futtch- 
gunje. He immediately re-arranged his forces. 
Leaving the 47th and 93d foot, the 17th Punjaub 
infantry, the 2d Sikh cavalry, and some horse and 
foot artillery, to guard Bareilly; he hastened 
towards Shahj chan poor with the G4th foot, the 
Belooch battalion, the 9th Lancers, and some 
horse and foot artillery. On the 17th he marched 
to Tilhur; moving cautiously, for the rebels were 
known to l-c in great force not far distant, 
lie rested during the mid-day heat, in a tope 
of mango-trees beyond tho village of Tilhur. 

In the evening, information arrived that the 
Moutvie, with a large force, was strongly posted 
on the Mohumdee road, a few miles northeast 
of Shahjehanpoor. Mohumdee, which had been 
made a stronghold by tho rebels, comprised a 
brick-fort, mounted with twelve or fifteen gnus, 
strengthened in various ways, and protected 
• lin and without by troops. The Moulvie, as 
Hie most skilful of the insurgent 1 cadcr.\ held the 
chief command in thc,o parts; but the bmim or 
Oude, and the Shahzada of Delhi, were believed 
to ho near at hand. Mohumdeo itself wa> about 
twenty miles from Shabjohanpoor; but tho whole 
road was more or less commanded by the rebels 
In the early morn of the 18th Sir Colin started 
again. Arriving at Shahjehanpoor, ho passed tho 
old camping-ground, made a partial circuit of the 
city to tho bridge of boats, crossed the bridge, and 
traversed the city to the other side. It was found 
that the city had suffered considerably by the 
cannonading which Brigadier Jones had been 
compelled to inflict upon it, in his operations for 
tho relief of the little garrison under Colonel ! tall; 
and that many of the respectable inhabitants bad 
desert - d the place until more peaceful times, more 
facilities for qni ‘ trade* should arrive. 

When Sir Colin's force joined that under Briga¬ 
dier Jon and the two commanders compared 
notes, it was found that tho brigadier’s troops had 
suffered intensely from the heat. Mr Russell, who 
id tbat time—aick and hu m by a kick from a 
horse —was carriod in a doolie or litter among tb*» 

* baggage 1 of Sir Colin’s army, w r as not sufficivnily 
in Lout to witness inu« h of tin fighting; bai bis 
| diary is full of vivid picture* of camp lit*- under a 
1 buiuing sun; ‘In attn- w on the < cniy at j 

Koorich, fight men fell dead >i fbo ranks, and 
upwn ol iwtulv officers a* 1 hien had to l, u 
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were caused in the same way. In fact, 
eh henceforth after ten o’clock in the 
morning must be attended with loss of life.’—‘A 
peep into most of the tents would discover many of 
the head-quarters’ staff panting on their charpoys, in 
the nearest possible approach to Adamite costume, 
and gasping for breath like carp on the banks of 
a moat. It may readily be imagined—if officers, 
each of whom has a tent to himself, with kuskns 
tatties, punkahs, and similar appliances to reduce 
flic temperature, suffer so much from heat—what 
the meu endure, packed ten or twelve in a tent, 
and in some regiments eighteen or twenty, without 
such resources, and without change ofliglit clothing; 
and how heavily picket-duty, outlying and inlying, 
presses upon them.’ In encamping after a twilight 
morning march, 4 it may be easily imagined how 
anxiously each man surveys the trees about his 
tent as the site is marked out, and calculates what' 
shelter it will give him, and at what time the sun 
will lind out his weak points during the day; for 
indeed the rays do strike through every interstice 
like red-hot shot. There is no indecision of shadow, 
no infirmity of outline ; for wherever the sun falls 
on the side of a tent, it seems to punch out a fervid 
blazing pattern on the gray ground of the canvas.’ 
—‘ The motion of a doolie is by no means unplea¬ 
sant; but I confess my experience of its comforts 
In*, now lasted quite long enough. It is a long cot 
slung hom a bamboo-pole, borne on the.shoulder 
«» r lour men, two in front and two behind, who at a 
shufiling pace carry you along the road at the rate 
of four miles an hour ; and two spare men follow 
a > a relief. As the bottom of the litter hangs close 
to the ground, the occupant has more than his 
diavo of all the dust that is going ; but if tho 
curtains or tilts nro let down, the heat breoinc.j 
insupportable/- ‘ The march of Jones column to 
Ih • relit i of Shahjt hanpoor li d told heavily u; >i 
the nil'll. Upward* *•!' thirty rank and file i the 
70'h foil out in marching to and through the city ; 
ami lb-; (JOth Rifles accustomed though they be to 
Indian warfare, were deprived of fhe air vices of 
Upwards of forty men from sun-stroke. It was 
pitiable, I was told, to see the poor fellow lying 
in their doolies, gasping their last. The veius of 
tho arm were opeued, and leeohes applied to the 
temples; but notwithstanding every caro, the 
greater number of the eases were fatal almost 
lnmiodiaioly; and even among tlio cases of those 
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head-dress that would be cliosen by any one, 
except a foolish fantastic savage, for the plains 
of India.’ 

Having arrived at Sliahjehanpoor on the 16th, 
the commander-in-chief wished to,give his troops 
a little needful rest during the heat of the day. A 
cavalry detachment* however, having gone out to 
reconnoitre, came in sight of a small mud-tort con¬ 
taining four guns; the guns fired upon the cavalry; 
the report of s tliis iiring'brought forward a body of 
the enemy’s troopers; and the appearanco of these 
drew out Sir Colin and nearly the whole of his 
force. Thus a battle-array was ver> unexjicetcdiv 
formed. Among the rebels was a large body of 
ltoliilla troopers — aotiv e. determined, v. fell mounted, 
and well armed ; and as those men /ought better 
than was wont among the enemy, and were sup¬ 
ported by many guns, there followed a good de. I 
of cavalry and artillery skirmishing. During die 
firing, a roun 1 

Campbell and General Mansfield as greatly to 
endanger both, and to increase tho desire among 
the soldiers generally that tho commander-in- hi-T, 
who. was very careful of his men’s live<, would 
attach a little more value to his own. Although’ 
the result of the encounter was to drive off tho 
enemy to a. greater distance, it was not wholly 
Satisfactory or decisive; Sir t/oliu had not in¬ 
tended to resume active service until his troops 
had been refreshed by a few hours’ rest ; but the 
reconna'ssance.Uad been so managed ' • to precipi¬ 
tate art’engagement with the enemy. It was only, 
a small juqt of tho rebel force tln.r was* tlm.i 
encountered on tho 16th ; the main body, eight or 
toy thousand strong, was at Mohuuideo. 

flic coiniuander-in-ehjof, finding him elf tuc 
w*.ak in cavalry to pursue the enemy with any 
oflcM t. suRpcn h 1 operation-! for n f, ,r dft\s; 
renminbi;*- at Shalljeliagpoor until Rriga«her Coke's 
column could join him from the dI-trier, r>f 
rileeMieet. Coke, in accordance with a plan 
already noticed, was preparing to sweep round the 
country byway of Boodayoun to Mooradabad; but 
lie now joined Sir Colin, on the 2 £d; and propara- 
i.ons.wei'o made for an immediate advance upon 
the rebel position at Mohurndoc, Again were tho 
enemy beaten, and again did tin* h outvie and *<* 
other leaders escape. AVbon the Hriti&li inarched 
to that* place on the 21 th lb. y found that the 
rebels bad evacuated tlioir strong fork after 
destroying the defence-wtrt’They bad aho 
destroyed" Kujooroi . a very *<. 014 , doubly 
inircnched position, surrounded bj the !- bund" o- 
hedges and Lavinp a uhulcl. Several guns \v«*:\ 
dug up at the lost named pin ; and mucb pro 
perty was dtueovorod which 1 ad unco belonged to 
the iii •’ l <nnato I'hno,-. or-nuudero’ «; ho vHuds 
nearly twelve niorithu curlier. 

Throughout the oj»*) itions in Ottdo a l Rohil- 
n . i( i t iV i i ♦Jay '«! May ' wV* r ono of iho 

niaMop^piri ,, i among the rebels wn . thq Moiilvic 
r.i ly/’.hiid- .1 II..m 'base v: ** • bus bfvli m ofUui 
mentioned; 4 A tall, loan, «nd muscular man, with 
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Jaws, long thin lips, high aquiline nose, 
dc p-vet largo dark eves, beetle brows, long beard, 
and coarse black hair falling in masses over his 
shoulders.’ During the investigations which were 
subsequently made into the plans and intrigues of 
the rebels in Oude, the fact was ascertained that 
tiiis Moulvio had been known many years before 
n-: Ahmed Shah, a sort of inspired fanatic or 
fakccr. He travelled through tho Northwest 
Provinces on some sort of miraculous mission 
which was a mystery to the Europeans; liis stay 
at Agra was of considerable duration, and was 
marked by the exercise of much influence over the 
Mohammedan natives. Mr Drummond, magis¬ 
trate of that city, kept an eye on him as a suspi¬ 
cious character; and it was afterwards regarded 
as a probability that the Moulvie had beon engaged 
in some plotting inimical to the English ‘raj.’ Tlio 
commencement of the mutiny in May 1857 may 
have been determined by unforeseen circum- 
stances; but abundant proofs were gradually 
obtained that some sort of conspiracy had been 
Icrg before formed, and hence a reasonable infur- 
en< o that tho Moulvio may hnvo been ouo of the 
>rs. When tho troops mutinied at 
Fy/.;i’>-id in Juno, Aicy placed tho Moulvio at their 
head. lie had been in that city in April, attended 
hy several fanatic followers ; and here ho circu¬ 
lated seditious papers, openly ring a reli- 

I giom war. Although the police on this occasion 
! were ordered to arrest him, lie and liis followers 
made an armed resistance which could not be 
1 Mippri.- od without military aid. Tho Moulvio was 
captured, tried, and condemned for execution ; but 
the Revolt broke out beforo he could thus bo got 
j id of, and then ho suddenly changed character 
from a felon to a leader of a formidable body of 
armed men. Though sometimes eclipsed in power 
by other leaders, In* maintained great influence 
ovei the rebels throughout the turbulent proceed¬ 
in'. of the period. There can bo little doubt that 
he had much of tho sincerity of a true religions 
fanatic ; and ns ho was au able man, and free from 
.(ho dn dauby cruelty that so stained the names of 
!■ on a Habib and other loadors of unenviable noto¬ 
riety. a certain kind of respect was felt for him by 
tli British whom Le opposed. 

When the month of May ended, and Sir Colin 
Campbell bad proceeded to Futtcghur an a central 
station whence he could conveniently watch the 
progress of events, the Kohilound and lloorkoo 
ii Id-forces were brokcu up; and the regiments 
hieh had composed them were set apart for vuri 
ouh detached duties. Bri 
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poor, and tho peaceful portion of tho inhabitants 
were returning; but it was doubtful how soon 
a new irruption of rebels from Oude would throw 
everything again into confusion. Indeed there 
were at that time many rebel leaders at tho head 
of small bodies of insurgents, ready for mischief; 
among whom were Baboo Ramnarain of Islam- 
nuggur, and Nizam Ali of Shahee—but these men 
could safely he regarded rather as guerrilla chief¬ 
tains than as military leaders. 

It was on this fitting occasion, when there 
seemed to be a lull in the din of war, that Sir 
Colin Campbell issued a congratulatory address to 
tho troops of the Anglo-Indian armies. Although 
tho address was not made publicly known to the 
troops by the adjutant-general until tho following 
month, it was dated the 28th of May, and ran 
as follows: 

‘In tho month of October 1S57 the garrison 
of Lucknow was still shut up, the road from 
Calcutta to Cawnporo was unsafe, tho communica¬ 
tions with the northwest were entirely closed, and 
the civil and military functionaries bad disappeared 
altogether from wide and numerous provinces. 
Under instructions from the Right Honourable tho 
Governor-general, a largo plan was designed, by 
which ihe resources of the three presidencies, after 
tho arrival of reinforcements from England, should 
he made available for combined action. Tims, 
while tho army of Bengal, gathering strength front 
day to day, has recovered tho Gangctio J)oah, 
lObtorcd tho communications with tho northwest of 
tho empire, relieved the old garrison of Luokuow, 
afterwards taking that Hty, reoccupying Roliil- 
cund, and Anally insuring in a great measure the 
tranquillity of the old provinces—the three column* 
put in movement from Bombay and Madia.; have 
rendered like great and eflicient services in their 
long and difficult marches on the Jumna, through 
Central Tudia, and in Raj pool an a. These columns, 
under Major-generals {Sir Hugh Rose,. K. r 
Whitlock, and Roberts, have admirably performed 
tlioir share in tho general combination anauged 
under tho orders of liis lordship thegovcrnor-goiu ral. 
This combination was spread over a surface ranging 
from the boundaries of Bombay end Madras (o 
tho extreme northwest of India. I3y their patient 
eudurauco of f&tiguo, their unfailing obedience, 
and their steadfast gallantry, the troops have 
enabled the generals to fulfil their jnstrin lions. 
In no war has it ever happened that troops have 
been more often engaged than during tho cam¬ 
paigns which have now terminated. In m> w 
lias it ever happened that troopfi should nlwuys 
contend ; :aii>i imuiciicc numerical odd . «•* bus 
been invariably tho vase in every encoui ter dunne, 
tho struggle of tho last ycut • and in ua war ‘vis 
ci odtuU BUccess without a chuck been more con¬ 
spicuously achieved. It has not occurrc 1 thut one 
column lu re an oilier ♦ ncre, hau won in io honour 
tlu'u :! other |>o‘lions <-i tl<* - army ; the \ r joiis 
coiptj lo;vc done like lifii 1 Work, have i-llc»l 

through Dm difh litleJi of a h r weather campaign, 
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progress of events in may. 


avo compensated for paucity of numbers 
in tlio vast area of operations by continuous and 
unexampled marching, notwithstanding tlio season. 
It is probable (hat much yet remains for the army 
to perform; but now that the commander-in-chief 
is able to give the greater part of it rest for a time, 
ho chooses this moment to congratulate the generals 
and troops on the great results which have attended 
their labours. He can fairly say that they have 
accomplished in a few months what was believed 
by the ill-wishers of England to ho either beyond 
her strength, or to he the work of many years/ 

This address is not fully intelligiblo without 
tailing into account certain brilliant proceedings 
in Central India, hereafter to be noticed; but it 
is transcribed here as a suitable termination to 
the Rohilcund operations in the month of May. 
The other important affairs bearing relation to it 
will find their duo place of record. 

Oude itself has been very little mentioned in 
this chapter. The reason is, that the most import¬ 
ant section of tlio rebels escaped from that pro¬ 
vince into Rohilcund, after the great siege of 
Lucknow, thereby determining tho main sccno of 
struggle during May. There was not, however, 
a total cessation of fighting in Oude. Sir Hope 
Grant, who had been lcl\ at Lucknow by Sir 
Colin Campbell, liad more than one encounter 
with the rebels in the course of the month. Some 
of these operations brought him, on the lOtli, to 
a place called Doundea Khera, a fort belonging 
to tho rebel Ram Buksh. This fort, though 
of mud, was of considerable strength; it was 
square, with earthen walls and bastions of con¬ 
siderable thickness; it had four guns and was 
rendered difficult of approach by a ditch and licit 
or pr.vkh j h\ Tho ft rl was, howi ver, f and 
deserted when >ir Hope arrived. Uin work then 
consisted in destroying tlio Ikrt and mucIi of tlio 
buildings as could l»e -Itev. >1 to have belonged 
to Rum Buksli. This done, ho advanced on the 
12 th to Nuggur. Hearing that two thilookdars 
or chief! ahis, Beni Madhoo and Sl*fe\vrutten 
Singh, had assembled an army of fifteen thou¬ 
sand infantry, sixteen hundred cavalry, and 
' oleven guns, at Hirseo, a village and fort about 
flvo miles off, Grant determined to attack them at 
oneo. IIo left all liis baggage, supplies, &c., with 
tents struck, in a safe position, with a force of 
cavalry, inlantry, and artillery fur their protection. 
)‘ ru,rt *bn extreme difficulty of otainiug ci-rrcot 
information in country, Sir Hope waft in 

much <lyubt couoemintf tlio ground occupied by 
tho enemy; and eventually ho found if stronger 
than he bail expected. The rebel? were drawn'up 
on tho bankr of a mill; h, with an exit irvo thick 
juiv,do in their rear, rci -.kred ni’l i-ongt r by R u 

in the aTr^ 

the enemy’s first gun opened five ; I at aa - .>ou as 
Grant had formed his column, with cm dry M i 
hor«c*urti 11 e v covering his right rtnnk, tho rebels 
svue attacked with such boldncva and vkwur iluvt 
they 'rave way, and were diiveu into the jun [<:. 


leaving two iron guns behind them, (grant’s 
column was at one time almost surrounded by 
the rebels; hut a prompt movement of somo oi thi 
regiments speedily removed this difficulty. Tho 
rebels suffered severe loss, including that of one of 
their leaders, Shcwrutten. Sir Hope Grant, deem¬ 
ing it imprudent to allow his troops to enter the 
jungle, bivouacked for the night on the ground 
where the batrlo liad been fought, and returned on 
tho morning of tho 13th to his camp at Kuggur. 
During these operations, he found himself ithiu 
a short distance of tho small Hindoo temple in 
which Lieutenants Dela fosse and Thomson, and 
several other Europeans, sou;ht refuge after their 
escape from the boat-massacro at Cawnporo, cloven 
months earlier* Much Mood having boon spilled 
on that occasion, one of the objects of tho present 
expedition was to bring certain of the native mi>- 
cromts to justice. Mr Elliott, assistant commis¬ 
sioner, who accompanied tho column, wont on to 
the temple with a squadron of cavalry, took a few 
prisoners, and then destroyed tho temple—which 
still exhibited tho shot-holes resulting from the 
dastardly attack of a large body of natives or. a few 
unarmed Europeans. 

Towards the close of tho montlg Hope Grant 
found that a body of tho enemy was threatening 
Brnmee, and endeavouring to obtain command of 
tho high road between Lucknow and Cawnporo; 
this necessitated an expedition on liis \ art u> 
frustrate the design. As a moans of better con¬ 
trolling approach to tho capital, ho blew up tho 
stone-bridge over the Goomtce, thus leaving t;io 
iron su! pension-bridge ns tho only mode of 'r ising. 

Of Lucknow, little need he said in this chapter. 
Tho ongiuccia wore on ployed in constructing suck 
ball orb:? »»i 1 hlrongli'd.lo, and oleuiiiv e-v.nysmU 
imtivo buildioi nn u.iirlit ormbfn a inm! 1 NnR R 
1 -rce to dolour! tho pbon*; while Air Monixomorv 
tho newly appointed chicreomun^iom r, v.. L s 
cautiously feeling his way towards a rc cGcMi.I 
rnent of civil government. Viscount Canning had 
given him plenary powers, in reference to the 
isiuo of any proclamation to the native.-—powers 
which required much tact in their exorcise ; f>r 
there was still a largo amount of fierce opposition 
and vindictive feeling to contend 'against. 

In the Do ah, and tlio district adjacent to if 
several minor affairs took ptyco during the muiW . 
sufficient, i j indicate a very lurl.i.) t . -ui t .i «,r 
portions of tho jKquilaliuu, even ii not of grtuti 
military importance. At one polio/ ‘d th< mouth 
fivo thousaud rebel , iu two bein'. • lowed Hu* 
Kalloc Nuddto, ami nmreht 1 uhuig R’» wc l«m 
1 omuUn < the l-’i.tt,- I.u dklrh i. binning mu! 
destroying village" They then ctwwd tlio G-p.vi 
into (Wo b' I ho Hlimvi Hiub hiking With 
them sovuid mim. Deo, howev r, they were 
v .114.1 GicG.-d I'\ a small f»uv 4 » under 

I . ur r l mrlbcw, ami bv Oei m’s Hot v , Abou 
th. no nine, a party of a Ibou ud ftWilfc, with 
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marched from Ilumceipore to Asuug, 
^ ^ " great trunk-road "between Lullutpore and 

(',ipporo ; tlioj" commanded that road for several 
day , until a force could bo sent out to dis¬ 
lodge them. Higher up the Doab, the fort and 
village of Ayana, in the Etawak district, were 
taken by a party of Alexander’s Horse, and a 
rebel chief, named Roop Singh, expelled. Colonel 
Riddell, who commanded a column from Etowah, 
encountered and defeated small bodies of rebels 
near Ooriya and Sheregurh, and then descended 
the Ganges in boats to Calpee, to take part in an 
important senes of operations in which the Central 
1 ndia field-force was mainly concerned. Brigadier 
Showers, dnrng thev greater part of this month, 
was employed in various ways around Agra as a 
centre. Among other measures, ho organised a 
corps o i J;it cavalry, to defend the ghats of the 
Canges,' and prevent rebels from crossing the 
river. Agra itself, with the brigadier at hand to- 
check rising disturbances, remained free from 
serious troubles; though from time to time 
rumoui., were circulated which throw the Euro¬ 
peans into sumo uneasiness. As the native 
inhabitants till porsrrsod a number of old iire- 
loCswords, and oilier weapons; it was deemed 
prudeut to issue an order for disarming. An 
: nmense collection of queer native weapons was 
I 4 he result—not very formidable to En dj.-li troops, 

! T,ut mischievous as a possible element of strength 
| to the dbaUocLcd. Many ol the gunri in the lbrt 

wore k'. pt pointed townrdi fho city, a - mcuaco 
1 to evil . oers. 

In rof - on • to many parts of the Doab, there 
was ample reason for British officers feeling great 
uneasiness at the danger which still surrounded 
them in the Northwest Provinces, wherever they 
were undefended by troops. The murder of 
Major Water Add was a case in point. About the 
i middle of May the major and Captain Fanshawe 
were u..veiling towards Allygnrh wl Agra. In 
the middle of the night, near Ferozabad, a band 
ol' a liundn d and fifty rebel: surrounded the 
vehicle, pliot the driver, and attacked the travellers. 
M R iwo officers used tlieir revolvers as quickly as 
Guy could; but the unfortunate Waterficld re¬ 
ceived i u'o shots, ono ih tho head and one through 
thi- < jji it, besides a sword-cut across the body; 
he lull dead on tho Rpot. Fan.-hawo's escape was 
hio>f extraordinary. The rebels got him out of the 
i cut : h"o, and surrounded him; hut tl • pressed 
.i lu*r closely that each prevented his u.igh- 
b<jp»- fnon f hiking. Famiiavi e quickly drew Ids 
1 ord, and swung it right uud leff. so vigorously 
passage for himself through the 
I cowardly mnv ; r >mo pursued him, hut a . n*o 
iw • i^ ut to one of them deterrud tliu rest. The 
r api i u an on ut great speed, climbed up a tin;, 
vad there mnaiued till die danger v/; •; over. 11 • 
n,h, rngo and promptnc;:. saved him from any 
yn ilu v injury than a nil dit woun I in fho hand, 
j 11 N '» rhrld remain/, wino sought fir aoim 
l " 1, rwar'bi, were found lying iiiioug tho 


embers of the burned vehicle; they were carried 
into Agra, and interred with military honours. 
MMic native driver was found dead, with the head 
nearly severed from the body. 

Xynee Tal, Mussouree, and the other hill-stations 
towards which the sick and the weak looked with 
so much yearning, were almost wholly free from 
disturbance during May. One of the" few events 
calling for notice was an expedition from lluld- 
wanec by Captain Crossman. Receiving news that 
two rebel leaders, Nizam Ali Khan and Kali 
Khan, were preparing for mischief at a place 
called Bahonec, lie started off on the 8th of May, 
with two or three companies of his own regiment, 
and a hundred Goorklias mounted on elephants, 
lie missed the two leaders, but captured many 
other rebels, included Kali Khan’s brother—all in 
the service of the notorious Khan Bahadoor (Chan, 
self-appointed chief of Bareilly. After burning 
five rebel villages, in which great atrocities had 
been perpetrated against Christians many mouths 
before, Grossman returned to Iluldwanec—having 
been in incessant movement for twenty six. hours. 

Fortunately, tho other regions of India presente d 
so few instances—with a notable exception, pre¬ 
sently to be mentioned—of rebellious proceedings 
that a few paragraphs will suffice for their 
treatment. 

During tho earlier half of the month of May 
minor engagements too!: place in tho Napmoop 
k-iiimry, lor the di: pension of bauds of marauders 

;m ‘! Tho rebels uoio so little mllu- 

cntial, the troops sent against them ro lew in 
number, and the towns and village* ,> httlo 
known, that if is unnecessary to traco these opera¬ 
tions in detail. The localities concerned were 
Arp. iJlec, Ghote, Ashtne, Koonscrra, Oharnoor.dieo 
and others equally obscure. The insurgents wore a 
contemptible rabble, headed by refractory zemin¬ 
dars ; but as their country was almost a complete 
junglo, it was very difficult work for Lieutcuant 
Nuttall and Captain Crichton to put them down. 
Tho first of these two officers had under him five 
companies of the Nag poor irregular infantry, with 
one gun; the other was deputy-com mission or of 
the district. A party of two thousand rck l:, 
under the zemindar of ArpciUeo—about a hundred 
mile?, boulh of Nag poor—ravaged many villner;; 
and at one spot they brutally murdered Mr Hai tian 
and Mr Hau, oloctric-tekfigrapli inspectors, taking 
away all tbe public and private property from the 
station, ihc marauders and murderers were 
gradually put down ; and this necessary work, 
though difficult from the cause above mention* d, 
was facilitated by the peaceful tendencies of the 
villagers generally, who rather dreaded than 
favoured Yonkut Kao, Bnpoo Kao, and the u f b* r 
I’flirl zcvnindai Tt oIao tended t'» K'. **n ill* 
duration of the ram test, and insure its . r eers, that 
Miflon 1*01 nil* and Romo ntfier ehletuiiur, sided 
with tho Britiidi. !hi R *. tlm head rebel of 
lUe district, wa. bc-li •/ i t*> bo bunding bin ft tops 
tov/m h jI,• • Ni. t.e.'i. oounhy ; but as Ik* would 
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Sirrie^Tm into Uic Lands of an ally of the British, 


I® 


littlo doubt was entertained that his career would 

soon be cut short. 

The Nizam and liis prime-minister kept the large 
territory of Hyderabad free from any extensive 
military disturbances; but the country districts 
were so harassed by bands of marauding Rohilla 
freebooters, that the Nizam requested the Bombay 
government to furnish a small force for putting 
down this evil. Accordingly a corps of a few 
hundred men wei\- sent to the region between 
Aurangabad and Jaulnah—with very evident and 
speedy effect. 

It will be remembered that, in connection with 
the events of the month of April, the intended 
disarming of the province of Gujerat was adverted 
to. This critical and important operation was 
carried out during May. Sir Richmond Shukespear, 
who held a military as well as a political position 
in that province, managed tho enterprise so firmly 
and skilfully that village after village was dis¬ 
armed, and rendered so far powerless for mischief. 
Many unruly chieftains regarded this affair as very 
unpalatable. It was a work of great peril, for the 
turbulent natives wove out of all proportion more 
numerous than any troops Sir Richmond could 
» Dinmami ; but he brought to bear that wonderful 
influence which many Englishmen possessed over 
tin* natives—influence shewing tho predominance 
of moral over physical power. The native novo* 
n i : n of Gujerat, the Gunowar, had all along been 
t oilful and I* ion llv to iho British ; he trusted Sir 
Richmond Shakespear as fully as Scindia trusted 
Sir Robert Hamilton, and gave an eager assent 
to the disarming of his somewhat, turbulent 
subjects. The Nizam, the Guicowar, Scindia, and 
Golkar—all remained iron to tho British nllinnco 
during the hour of trouble; if they had failed us, 
the difficulties of reoonqi cst would have boon 
immensely increased, il lmf insuperable. 


Of the Bombay presidency mention may be post¬ 
poned to the chapter relating to the month of dune, 
so far as concerns the appearance and suppression 
of slight rebellious symptoms. Ono of the minor 
events in Bombay city at this period was the I 

conferring of a barouetey on a native gentleman, 
tho high-minded liberal Jamsetjee Jejeebkoy. He 
had long before been knighted ; but his continued 
and valuable assistance to the go ren • ut through 
all trials and difficulties now won for him lurtker 
honour. The Parsec merchant became Sir Jnm- 
setjee Jejeebhoy, Bart.—perhaps the most remark¬ 
able among baronets, race and creed e< nsidcred. 
Whatever ho did, was done in princely si vie. In 
order that his new hereditary dignity might no" 
be shamed by any paucity of wealth on the pm I of 
his descendants, he at once invented twenty-ii\e 
lacs of rupees in the Bombay four per cans., to 
entail an income of ten thousand pounds a year 
on tho holder of the baronetcy. A largo mansion 
at Mazagon was for a like purpose entailed; and 
the old merchant-prince felt a commendable pride 
in thinking that Bombay might ‘possibly, for 
centuries to come, count among its inhabitants .t : 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy.. • 

The reader will have observed that thE chapter | 
is silent concerning the bril opaign < 

Sir Hugh Rose in Central India, and of the 
subsidiary operations under Gen rals Robert* and 
Whitlock. Ut has boon Coimidered kIvipU.. 
ouh, on account of tho grout importance oi Nr 
Hugh’s exploits, and of the intimate manner m 
which his | roceodings in Juno wort dotermbfu , 
by those of May, to treat those transactions 
in a separate chapter, apavt from those eon 
nee tod with tho names of Campbell, Lugard, 
Douglas, Grant, Walpole, Jones, and Benny. 
The nan-alive vwll next, therefore, tuko up the 
j affairs of Contra! India during the mo»tlu» .1* j 
J May and June. 


It a It. 


Tran.ynrt of Truo )m t > India .—Burly in tho sewdou of 
1 Ns, , ,.vny members of the kgi/dntui anxious to witness 
tho adoption of tin* speediest mods ol transporting to p*j 
t * InJi u a jh.u 1 not only tl at the o trland rout- id Sue* 
out'litto havu Iwn adopted fu.m tl>< first, but aliiO that tho 
gov. rnto« ut and the KV>1 India Coinpi'ny mitfht to receive 
o’ tioiml ... inure for their n al or upj* «.J luiul- mj. u ou 
tl i i p' ii.u In former chaplet . ilm t has i n ren-t r .1 
evi-iviit lhut, among tin- many imp ; .mi picaions pr* . cd 
upou the ultciiti n of tho t ..Tii i 'ii, :ii.ne v.ij* m^ro 
SnuniiKiit than that which rcmlcd to ihe mode of i.rei p. 
v n ii,r- the Ihilhh arm;, iu Indio. Ko Im . i t » , u ;jn_ u 
country in the continental ouima'o - \ that '.rwjo, could ill 
*u..\re troops to w.r.. a ;;:oat war in her b <*l ra po • 

ml , saeh a was air .ihli ly im r - ,y \\v’ 

ninclv-nine regiments of lint, in am try, i 1 a i,r . 
mnul'ei of troop's 6f oihw linlo, she h id !., d< r.-.ut m.irly 
thirty colonies besides the home country. Kay, at i * 


j with Persia, and had just 
—tui inuldcd to the uJ n 


timu vvlion the mutiny 


I .U ']/ I 


1 .! I 


to. Had the Feral n 
8 u> . ^sbful tormliutio 
regimeuta destined f( 
hoot’ditioM in that tx 
iuittpini; how thr g ■ . 
reinforcement* from 
Bombay, uutil otMiwn 
titular oirouimdanoon 
Outrain and lluvalm 
IV, iu time enough t 
Lucknow r»ml • *'h 

t l .0. 1 1 ' n *l 

tli.it wai in 
intend* <J f 
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n iu the » 
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THE EE VOLT IN INDIA:—1858. 


In or by lwo|w ’ontfrom Enrl m.ir 

II, , 4 t'io uj•! >rj*. ittuic.nti of i\ ommitt o of tbo Housu of 
Commons — ‘To inquire concerning the measure* rebutted 
fa or v hi sh wens available, Mid as to the line! of commu¬ 
nication adopted for reinforcing our army during the pend- 

to the House : with. 

a v p w lj oaaortmmng the arraa^gociciits which e h ou ld be 
nuulo f owardi meeting any future important emergencies 
involving tLu security of our Eastern dominions.’ 

As the report given in by the committee was comprised 
within a fow paragraphs, we will present it unaltered here, 
and tliuu vouch ui>ou a lew matters of detail connected with 

* 

Tlio commiLte. agreed to report: 

*1. That the inquiry which this committee lues been 
i]ij united tn conduct uny be divided into throo branches : 
tho Unit, relating to the overland route to India; the 
floeond* to tho employment -nf steamer?, as compared with 
sailing-ve^ls, for tho transport of troops round the Cape 
of (i > A Hope ; end the third, to tho use made during tho 
mutiny of the military resources of this country and of tho 
ooloniis. 

‘ 2. That 1 Directors appear, from the first 

Etolligcusu of tL.« u.utiny at Meerut, to have been sensible 
of the advantages of the overland route, and to havo lost no 
time in recommending its adoption ; but that political and 
oilier considerations deterred her MajeAy’B ministers from 
at <.'.!'•• . 1 .) that rccGituncudalion. 

‘ d. Thiib tko couunitfceo cannot of tho validity oi 

ho u political vhj. 'ii'Uu, aii they felt thoni:.elves precluded 
ito tl ; '• .1 1 nit tli y eOw..v.d to prevail 
m th» lii wk of F'-jiU'idior, when tho more serious cl: r- 
mter of tho war urn! tho lateness of the season for bIi ij..": 
'h r. miii. f«»r Calcutta, h i to a formal requirilion from tho 
Court oi Dine ..ors, and t - a complianco with it on tho part 
of the cabinet. # 

4 1. That it would Uuvu boon desirable, independently of 
poldlcil con.-Moralions, to have taken advantage of the 
..l tlm earliest powaiblo period; and, apart 
Ij-'Uu ftu.li co - hhi-a on i. It E much to ho reei-tl d that 
the iiU;p.'. that woio taken in September to trau unit aimdl 
;,wdi a of troops by this toate were not resorted to at an 
earlier date. That tho Iran.'port., however, of any large 
h-idy troops would have required provious arrangements, 
:u 1 th it the evidence laid before tho committee leaves great 
room to doubt whether any considerable icinforcements 
C'-uld been sunt in iliQ months of July raid August, 
^ iti? u pi of their arrival in I lia so far in advance 
of tho.-o : jit ujid tho Cape as to give any great advantage 
ju t ivmir of this route. 

*0. That jil liouwh tlie overland route may be advant- 
u'M..„i*ly cun !•- 1 w u m , of . mcigeucy, it would not lw 
i»dvi*»hlu tJuit it vl. 'uld bo relied u}*ori as tho ordinary 
rout iur th - liuntmlarion of troop* to India. 

i 

1 • ho t Jadia more quickly 

U u ! they «Mi| by iniiling-ve^jIs; but that no evidence has 

i. hiiil i .fore tlie ocmmiltue to shew that, ut tho time 
li »j *m c»p«'m/ ar<» •, ti greater amou it of r.tcuru-transport 
woe attainable • vrhUbt it, Litis K-cn shown that grave doubts 
OrUud »tfml h r the supply irf coal cm the roulo would Imvo 
W.n wdtioiuui for a Wgu uumi*or • f atoam-veanoh tlinu 
*«'j anlanlly • mployod. 

*7 Tn-.i iiiutt.i should fv. tho futaiiO In* ul,uiy»i tnitdo 
TW» tri. \h I'ur a* p'lHiciiMe, in itrgpnl • . •; Imt Uial, f»*r lljfj 

«« »i It if < f tlie niinorp reliefs, the coimnlitoo v. onH 

tool rcoouujuciU the lulupthin of so cofltly a mode of 

ti i i|ror< 

■. Thill f ao i’ jV'u.i r of Ceylon .aid l.hc Mauritius gave 
•nrly Tu»d lib A. .'ist* o to thu govuruut ut of fudii^ 
Mid Ml*f| .1 Ufa for iltti : d and Jiroinptitud with 

wbtih ilitiy i>ru«i; ih»i i. .:*a.rnor i ih< 1 '■ i*-., 

hi. A lltn , f.a rti'r n i u- x, < o end horstsii t »hci with a 
i i h, 1 , l[iq p . .h a^.|, l ot that bo slid lint 

•mid 1h< wludo ai >• .r,( • « . i • f. wl h bo v. <h inctm l 

^ " 9 Rnven> n«’iit i truL.imit to tndU; tluit the 

•^»mm ffM h(i>i) /, jt the ul judging wiutlior ihe 


. MVIUM I UK '1 of tlm rol'Miy did m did not juntify »Sir 

Gcorgo Grey in taking this course. 

*9. That the committee observe with cati: faction that 
tho people of Canaria displayed great readme: j to afford 
assistance to the mother-country, and that the committcx; 
are of opinion Lliat if ia liighly doairahle to give every 
encouragement to such « h ns of loyalty on 

p.art of the tviloni. •. 

‘10. Tit. it on tlie whole, considering tlie suddenness of 
the danger, and the distance to which the troops wero to 
be sent, the committee are of opinion that great credit io 
due to tho Court of Directors of tho E. 1 India Company 
for the promptitude and cllicieney with which they dis¬ 
charged the difficult task of transmitting reinforcements to 
the army in India during the past year.’ 

From tho tenor of tliia report, it is evident that tho 
Eu?t India directors were ready to adopt the overland 
route before tho government gave in their adhesion. Tlio 
‘political reasons* for avoiding that route were connected 
with* the relations between Egypt and various European 
countries: relations often involving jealousy and diplomatic 
intrigue, and likely to be thrown into some perplexity by 
tho pa::3ago of troops belonging to another nation. The 
ministers were unwilling to speak out plainly on thin point, 
possibly for fear of giving offence to France; and tho 
committee, though sorely again-.', the wish of somo of its 
members, refrained from pressing them on thiB point ; 
hence tho cautious phraseology of tlie report, throwing a 
Bovt of -Idold gicl- the government. 

In rcfcrenco to tlio proceedings connected with tlio 
transport of troops to India, it may bo wall to advert to a 
f. v, dales. The lie-mo government received, on the 9th of 
April, the f wt intimation that a disuffetful spirit had made 
itu appearance among the native troops at Earr.ickpore. Ou 
tlio 19th of May, Lord Ellcnborough inquired in tlio ilor. ■ 
of Lords whaher reinforcements wrro being r:nt to India* 
a reply in tho affirmative wan given, uccorapaniul by an 
expression of opinion that the disafieotlon was of very minor 
clmnict,*.. Shortly afterwards, in tho Rom; : of Common?, a 
similar belief i.xprcrEcd by mcinbem or the government 
Gml »ho ooourrcncc • it Pnrraekporo were frilling, m i lilcoly 
to lead to ecru mo results. At that period, an \.o have 
aheady been,* the Beng;d presidency, including the vast 
• j/ : ry m 1 oga to Pi b .1 ( 11 urn \ 

23,000 European troops and 119,000 native*; tho Madron 
presidency, 10,000 European and 50,000 native; tlie 
Dombay presidency, 5000 Euroi>can and 31,000 native- 
making a total of about 8S,000 Company’s and Queen’s 
European troops, and 200,000 native. These, the actual 
number.*, wero exclusive of the large brigades of the Bombay 
army at that time eng?gel in, or n . yet returned from, 
tho Pn inn 'expedition. During Wav, the governmcaiL 
mi l tho lvut India dircclom decided that more European 
troopn ought to bo in ludio, in conaidcxation both oi I ho 
condition of India ilxclf, iuuI of the incidence of war in 
Pernio, and China; and tl*e early '•ib.paUd' of l.ur regiments 
was decided on. At length, ou tho 27th of- Juuo, arrived a 
iti onuouncJ leorul 

of Delhi by the mutineers. While Lord Elgin ui th ■ v ..y 
to China, Lord Ilarri.i ut Madron, Loi 1 Elphinuone at 
IE: d v, Eir Her.. • War 1 af IV;,Ion, h:: J:• • a l' : ,: .in: .n 
u' Mauritius and ^ir Oem*^ Grey at tho Capo of (iood 
Rope, wore tiring their br:t rioiui to send lr p 1-- aid 
Viscount Canning, tlio homo autiioritiea eounidcitd wlmt 
hi t could bo do' in furnishing r»*iitforo« nient i from 
Kuidaud. Tiiero w. 1.1 no k tlan 18.000 troops tlm 
E.ij c .if U io<l Hope at tl u time, in lJiug ton rc^imontu 
of . inf. ;ry , : i fully U !i»-\< 0 in Ki ri.ml ' 0*0 

the gworaor might well L.\' rpoml the grciixt |»°ri»on 
m' Uk-jo troop , aiul il urn A loam f i; nuiui » • *tly 
cm 'iribukA by liiiu tod to munh diaappon inuml i ;i L* ' n « 
t»nd mu. b ndv. - criticism in England. 

Whm tin. r"tii .i a* tho Wor-oLE . w.m 1 n- 1 thmi 

urromirnm nU for d xat hii,; ' -i 1 ludm, ih-y h*il l>> 
proWdo for a ..itt-voya^c of about lourtton tiii'nimnd luiUs. 

* CtupUr xU., v - ;1 * 
















PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN MAY. 


ft 


ftqwfl igfrm profit) wlullicr, without olmnging tho route 

or shortening the di lance, the duration of tho voyage 
might not L»o bv tho employment of bteam-vc.-:»els 

instead of soiling' idmirt .. nd most nusmbers 

of the gov< rumen t, opposed this change to vaiiotts grounds, 
principally in relation to difficulties in tho cupply of fuel, 
but partly in relation to monsoons,and other .finds. By 
the 10th of July, out of 31 vessela chartered by tho govern¬ 
ment and tlie Company for convoying troops to India, nearly 
all were Bailing-ships. A change of feeling took place 
about that date ; On* ration estimated timo to he no valu- 
■ . ■ 

chartering of smih> ..f tho noble morohartnLcnmcty, tho 
rayid vo) . .m of .Tii« h were already known. Between the 
. luih of July and tho 1st of Decombor, 69 tdiipa v.cro 
. l-.n l M .1, of w hi. b IPJ woi.u Berow-i Uameni. Tb 
avera r 0 H of p: \ .• s 1 > India were "rcatly In favour oT 
• 

G2 troop-laden ships despaleho 1 from England to one or 
other of tho ports, Calcutta, Madias, Bombay, Kura, heo; 
the average duration of all tho voyages was 120 days bv 
bailing-vessels, and duly S3 days by steam ere—a diminu¬ 
tion of nearly one-third. Extending tho li*?t of rbip.s to n 
later date, so as to include a greater number, it was found 
tint 82 ships carried 30,378 troops from Uio United 
Kingdom to India—thim divided : 65 boiling-shipa carriod 
13,234 men, averaging 299 each; 27 stenraei-d carried 
14,144, averaging 522 each. If wa : that 14,000 

of these British soldiers arrived in India Jive weeks earlier, 
by the adoption of rdcrvm instead of Bailing-vowels. It 
i. impossible to esUmato wlmt amount of in 
have boon produced in the asp 

steam-voyage* been wade m tho sunun* mth r tl/a : n the 
autumn; it. lnlght not have boon pormittfd to tho mutl- 
. i<> rule iriumphant at Lu.knov till the spring of the 
1 ^‘jwinq year, or t!■ q ud lity of wav. ring chieftains to ;fivn 
v ay under iho long coutinuaiico of the struggle. 

Homilies the two inquiries coiwming the prpmptnc 
’vuh which troopH wore Bent, and tho kind of vevidij 
employed to convey them, there was a third relating to the 
levJo adopted. From the earliest news of tho revolt at 
Meorut, many persons in and out of parliament strenuously 
recommended tho u e of tho overland I’out' 1 , |»n Being 
much shorter thnu any p-r-Ml !<• ocean-route. The Court of 
Di lectors viewed tl.i propot I i*«> . <- in vourohly ll. i.i tho 
gnvunuiu. Until iho month in •’ jdf nil.tr, ‘political 
dilficulLiiJF wv >e di'aly hinud a by Ministers, lot with 
out - ay < nolid cKphkUuti'UiH J and iu Mm object! in v »VO 
way in tho month JulI uam d, the nation arrived ni a 

I n. Lty general conclusion that thum diftmuJIdea had Mm 
«uv ti of a vary immnnountahlo obamotor. It is only fair 
t. state, however, that many oxpw' need men viewed the 
ovetlniid Mute with distrust, iml [ cn icntly of any politic.’! 
c.»moderations. They ndvethd to the incomplti nev. of 
the railway amingomenta hotwoen Alexandria and Cairo ; 
te tin- difficulty of U iopa toarohiu; or riding over U • 
Mindy dwrit from Caii i<- lb. a ; to i’ao wretchedne 1 
of 8m.a us a place of re-end rrk alien ; and to the 
unhoidddnetii (*i a voyapo down tin lied a in hot 
fiuitunor weather. Novertlielo it an important fa t 
linn the I!a.4 India directory, iuu>»t of whom poMS^ ni 
j -.I'wauil i mmlci jou ■ ming the roe' to India, urged 
U. • '*v.riii .-a/ from the Am to send at leu ! v „n\»n of 
J) 11 ' 1 * “ v li '° ‘ ' ,,c * R was iml. until t. JutU u 

. I : ml VC t....v • * v. LO, ; . tl • and tho ltfU of 0« t«bcr 


wit lie'? •( l tho arrival of Oic lirit cl Vn,ji h 

h dian ( id Bu 

Malta on the lat of tho month. On the* 2d » i Deiob r, iho 
first regiment started from England direct, to take the 
md ropto to India. The Pci 
Steam-navigation Company, having practically almost a 
monopoly of the Sac/ route, conveyed the greater portion of 
the troops sent in this way ; and it may be n-ciui to noie 
the length of journey in tho principal instances. The 
following arc tabulated examples giving < crtain items— 
wu-’.h as, tl.c name of th uteamcr, Mic? dat • of htmu. 
England, the number of troops conveyod, and the time of 
rcachim; Alexandria, to conuuonco tho overland portion of 
the journey ; 


Ni«»<ik€-r. 

Leli kn • :.oU. 

N«>. v< 

Day* to 

Sultan, . 
Dutchman, 

. . U\Z7. <vr. a 

248 

l;i du^ 

OcP 14 

2.^0 

17 » 

Sultan, . . 

. . - Nov. 17 


14 r 

2’.'u.rine, 

. . lice. S 


15 * 

/mins, , 

. . Dec. 4 

S3 

14 ^ 

Apcona , 

. . Doe. U 

Ml 

].1 9 

Prra, 

. 1858. Fob. 4 

\ 234 

1 j n 

Ri;cn, 

Feb. 11 

2# . 

10 •» 

Sufikn,' . 

Feb. 24 

244 

13 . 

Malabar, . 

Mar. 11 

iXJ4 

!4 » 

liipon, - 

Mar. 27 

420 

14 * 

Benares, 

*\p. 0 


17 * 


tho voyage was made on an average fin about " ‘ 
days, from tho shore • of England to the v • i Egypt. Thu 
landing ut Alexandria, the rail wav journey to Cairo, the 
journey by vans and donkeys across the desert, tho r -hoi v 
dilution at Suer, and tho embarkation in another * cam. r 
at that port, o/ upiod a number of days vurying fr. ru 2 to 
17—depending cbieily on tho eironmstnnco whrthcr or not 
a stonmer win* rctuly at Hues to receive the tmqui wheu. 
they-onrha d from Alexamlrm ; tho aviia.a > aoi- 
days. From Suea tho voysp... woru made • Kurocheo. 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, «»r CalouttH. The ruaimera umk 
forward all tho troopa u u oiled in the f.Eovo li:*!., as well 
n.» others which reached Alexandria by oil . \ meal is. ,Most 
of those troops v\rrc landed at Bombay or Kunicbee, us 
being nearer than Oalvult • ; and the average lui _lh of 
voyn a wtu ju.ii 10 days. Ti e > 4ult, then, pit .entul whs 
tin* : 


r.ii »lin.l t«» Alcrandrln, 

Aliani.Jrjiv Mi 1 
8itiU tv fll.Utt, 


141 tU.Ttt’ av tuev. 

n i 

Iff ’ r 

m . v. 


Those wlii ’h went to Calcutta in . ad of Be ni.ay «>r 
Kurach.e, w\ro about 3 days lougor. Couipuring iboso 
(i>;n 1 / with tliuno before given, v;e nnive at Me ielb'v, ing 
remarkable conclusion : 


HnUingtthlps round Cupe, 
filoamcrs n , 

Huci route, . 


120 day#’ rvcvagv 
ui » 

ao f 


This. f\u u queistion of tiino, irionijihanii/ ju v i"i/d .*11 i'. r .t 
bad lv- n' »ud by th«’ailvowiti ' ol the abort ( i< i!. nor 
dhl it appeal' tint there won' K»iy o’ iiil. ibu»n><nn .|K< 

sdvnntagi'. - pul iuUCtd. f thr ' . ‘b oi\ 

1SC7. iind'ilio lfilli of W’M ’ • S '» ; "" 

fth.l Ml. la Ir.i in wh" «« 1 ll,ul 

overland r »ut» from Jiuglsuit. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ROSE'S VICTORIES AT C ALP EE AND GWALIOR. 


n ,<l 




IIE’ fame of Sir Hugh lloso came 
somewhat unexpectedly upon tlio 
Brilihli people. Although well 
known to jjci ons connected with 
Judin a* a gallant officer belong- 
• w - o inu m the Bombay army, Itosu’ii 
military services wero not * houseb ld 
words’iu bo mother-country. Henry 
1 laviducR find made himself the hero 
( u • •; 

at <i timewhc’ tin. ] :«.-peels wer«- i - r. 

’* r, -d i w;w aot i my for others to 


I become hcroc? of bice kind, when compared in the 
I popular mind with such a nobi soldier. lienee it 
! mayp :ibly be that the relative morit:’ of Cam pb» 11, 
| Havelock, Neill, Wilson, Nicholson, Outran), Hope 
t : rant, Inglis, Rose, Roberts, Napier, liyro, Grcathed, 
! bimis, Sinith, Lugard, and other officers, as military 
h a h .. will remain undecided for n long period— 
■ ‘ 3 , memoirs and journals have thrown 

1 light o?i the minuter rlctaih of the operation*. Be 
flu’s ns it iq; . S'ir Hugh ib/.Awu\ b»r hfinjeM i 
r ’S.i name m ' ,n«-- :»f military exploits skilfully 

concern- 1 ;niJ I :di:m'"v exend" 1 
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ROSE'S VICTORIES AT CALPEE AND GWALIOR. 



;4'p^adcrstan(I the true scope of Rose’s proceed- 
mgsm the months of May and June, it may he 
well to recapitulate briefly the state of matters at 
the close of the preceding month. 

After Sir Hugh—with the 1st brigade of his 
Central India Field-force under Brigadier Stuart, 
and the 2d brigade under Brigadier Steuart—had 
captured the important city of Jhansi, in the early 
part of April, his subsequent proceedings were 
determined according to the manoeuvres of the 
rebels elsewhere. Jhansi, as'the strongest and 
most important place in Bundelcuud, was a valu¬ 
able conquest; but as the Ranee and Tantcea 
Topee—the one cliieftainess of Jhansi, and tho 
other a representative of ihc Maliratta influence of 
Nona Sahib in these parts—had escaped, with the 
greater part of their rebel troops, it became neces¬ 
sary to continue the attack against them wherever 
they might be. Tho safety of Jbansi, the succour 
of the sick and wounded, and the reconstruction of 
his field-force, detained Rose in that city until the 
25th of the month ; but Majors Orr and Gall were 
in tho interim actively employed in chasing autl 
defeating various bodies of rebels in the surround¬ 
ing country. Orr was sent from Jhansi across the 
river Bet wall to Mhow, to clear that region from 
insurgents, and then to join Rose on the way to 
Cal pee; ho captured a small fort at Goorwai, 
near the Betwali, and kept a sharp watch on tho 
proceedings of tho rebel Rajahs of Banporc and 
Shagurh. Gall, with two squadrons of the 11th 
Dragoons and ihroo 9-pounders, was commissioned 
to reconnoitre the position and proceedings of the 
rebels on the Calpee road ; lie captured the fort of 
Lohare, belonging to the insurgent Rajah of 
Sumpter. Hearing that Tanteca Topee, Ram llao 
Gobind, and other leaders, had made Oalpco a 
stronghold, ami intended t<* dispute the passage of 
the road from Jhansi to that place, Robe laid his 
plans accordingly. Calpee, though not a largo 
place, was important as being on the right bank of 
the Jumna, and on the main road from Jhansi to 
Cawnpore. During the later days of April, Sir 
Hugh was on the road to Calpee with the greater 
part of liis two brigades; the rest of bis troops, 
under Orr, Gall, and one or two other officers, 
being engaged in detached cervices. At that same 
time, General Whitlock, after defeating many 
be die3 of rebels in and near the Banda district, 
w»i.* gradually tending towards a junction with 
Rorsc- at Cali o; while General Roberts was at 
i vet ill. keeping a vigilant cy*. on numerous turbu- 
I :nt baud-' in Hajp<»ot: a;t. 

When May arrived, Sir Hugj^ 
services ot Majors <)it and (' ill v 
force, requested Gem-rnl WhitJuik 
districts iu which iboso two oflici 
engaged. Being joined on the sh 
brigade (except tho regiments a,id 
left to guard Jhansi), he resumed his 
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able force of cavalry and infantry. As soon a . ne 
arrived at Koonch, he engaged the enemy, dro^o 
them from their intrenchment, entered the tow n, 
cut them up severely, pursued them to a ; v ..p. ider- 
able distance, aud captured several guns. The 
beat on this occasion was fearful. R< e him sell 
was three times during the 'day disabled by the 
sun, but on each occasion rallied, and v*a> able to 
remount; lie caused buckets of cold water i > be 
dashed on him, and then resumed the saddle, all 
wet as lie was. Thirteen of his gallant but 
overwrought soldiers were killed by sun-stroke. 
Nothing daunted by this severe ordeal, lie 
marched on to Hurdwee, Corni, Olfab, and 
other villages obscure to English readers, cap¬ 
turing a few* more guns as ho went. Guided by 
the information which reached him com.. ruing the 
proceedings of the rebels, Sir Hugh, when about 
ten miles from Calpee, bent his line of march 
slightly to the west, in order to strike tho Jumna 
near Jaloun, a little to the northwest of Calpee. 
lie had also arranged that Colonel Riddell, with a 
column from Etawali, should mote down upon 
Calpee from the north; that Colonel Maxwell, 
with a column from Cawnpore, should advance 
from the cast; and that .General Whitlock should 
watch the country at the south. The purpose of 
this combination evidently was, not only that 
Calpee should be taken, but that all outlet for \i e 
escape of the rebels should as far as possible be 
closed. 

On the 15th, the two brigades of Iloso’s force 
joined at a point about six miles from Cal per. A 
large mass of the enemy here made a dash at the 
baggage and rear-guard, but were driven off with¬ 
out effecting much mischief. When he reached 
the Jumna, Rose determined to encamp for a 
v.Iiile in a well-watered spot; and wus enabled, 
by a personal visit from. Colonel M .xvvell, t 
concert further plain with him, to V. pur, in t<.rcc 
on tho arrival of Maxwell's column. On fho ] \h. 
a strong reconnoitring column under Major i 
proceeded along the Calpee vond ; it consisted 
various detachments of infantry, cavalry, 
horse-artillery. On the same day, tho sec 
brigade was attacked bv the enemy in groat fc 
and was not relieved without n sharp skirir 
On the 17th, tho enemy made anothci 
which was, however, repulsed with 1 
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sual, driven again. On the 21st, a 
portion of Maxwell's column crossed the Jumna 
and joined Rose* while his heavy artillery and 
j.uji Ui - were got into position. On tlio 22d, 
Maxwell’s batteries opened fire across the river, 
and continued it throughout the night, while Sir 
Hr. -A: wo 3 making arrangements for the assault. 
The rebels, uneasy at the prospect before them, 
and needing nothing but artillery to reply to 
Maxv. oil’s fire, resolved to employ the rest of their 
force in a vigorous attack on Rose’s camp at 
Gulowlio. Accordingly, on that same day, the 
22u, they issued forth from Calpee in great force, 
and attacked him with determination. Rose’s 
right being hard pressed by them, he brought up 
hi: reserve corps, charged with the bayonet* and 
repulsed the assailants at that point. Then moving 
hi* whole line forward, lie put the enemy com¬ 
pletely to rout. In those assaults, the rebels had 
the advantage of position; the country all round 
Calpee was very rugged and uneven, with steep 
wines and numerous nullahs; insomuch that 
Row had much difficulty in bringing his artillery 
into position. The assault were made l>v numbers 
e timidcd at not far le.«s than fifteen thousand 
i ivii. The 7 h>t and M3£li foot wrought fi nable 
destruction amongst the dense masses of the 
enemy. Vbout noon on the 23d, the victorious 
Kir Hugh marched or. from Gulowlio to Calpee. 
The enemy, who were reported to have chof.eu 
Calpee as a last ^land-point, and to have sworn 
cm lher to destroy h r Hugh’s army or to die in the 
attempt, now forgot their oath; they fled panio- 
al ir- mi after firing a few shot, and left him master 
of the town and fort of Calpee. This evacuation 
v.os hastened l*y the effect of Maxwell’s bombard¬ 
ment from tlio other side of the river. 

Througho *t 1 he whole of the wars of the mutiny, 
the routineers succeeded in escaping after defeat ; 
they neither a;{'rendered as prisoners of war, nor 
remained in the captured towns to he slaughtered. 
They were nimble and on the watch, know the 
ja«h an»! jun• < ; well, and had generally good 
inicliigenc • of what was going on; while the 
T’» i \i \Gtc seldom or never in such force as to bo 
enabled completely to surround the places besieged; 
:»s .i ,on>f pionco, each siege ended in a flight. 
Thu- i; had been in Rebar, Oude, the I)oab, and 
Rohilcund; and thus Rose and hi* coadjutor, 
“'mil i in Buiukf atnd, Rajpootnna, and Central 
1 1 1 Bir Hugh Lad given bis troops a few hours’ 

ep-j. e after the hot work oi the 22d; and this 
r«. pile to have encouraged fho rebels to flee 

Tom tho beleaguered town : but they would prob- 
u 1 [v l?;itj surccL’ilcd in doing the same tiling, 
though with greater los?> if lio had advanced at 
'■mv Tii Rr .iijli had lost about forty eomtnis- 

car.*, lad.a rith tea, «ufrar, arrack, and 
! r I comforts; but their lobs in killed and 
i ’"hd throughout three operations wua very 

‘ "‘‘'land c Tlu. 

Him Uoiit b jrred, from Llio evidences 
presentc t fit notice, tliut fho rubeln hud con 


sidored Calpee an arsenal and a point of great 
importance. Fifteen guns were kept in the fort, 
of which one was an 18-pOuudcr of the Gwalior 
Contingent, and two others 9-pounder mortars 
made by the rebels. Twenty-four standards were 
found, one of which had belonged to the Kotah 
Contingent, while most of the rest were the colours 
of the several regiments of the Gwalior Contingent. 
A subterranean magazine was found to contain 
ten thousand pounds of English powder in barrels, 
nine thousand pounds of shot and empty shells, a 
quantity of eight-inch filled shrapnell-sliells, siege 
and ball ammunition, intrenching tools of all 
kinds, tents new and old, boxes of new flint and 
percussion muskets, and ordnance stores of all 
kinds—worth several lacs of rupees. There were 
also three or four cannon foundries in the town, 
with all the requisites for a wheel and gun-carriage 
manufactory. In short, it was an arsenal, which 
the rebels hoped and intended to hold to the 
last; hut Sir Hugh’s victory at Gulowlio, and liis 
appearance at Calpee, gave them a complete 
panic: they thought more of flight than of 
lighting. 

The question speedily arose, however—Whither 
had the rebels gone ? Their losses were very 
large, hut the bulk of the force had unquestion¬ 
ably escaped. 8omc, it was found, had crossed 
tlio Jumna into the Doab, by a bridge of boats 
which bad eluded the search of the British; but 
tho rest, enough to form an army of no mean 
strength, finding that Rose had not fully guarded 
the side of Calpee leading to Gwalior, retreated 
by that road with amazing celerity. Sir Hindi 
thereupon organised a flying column to pursue 
them, under the command of Colonel Robertson. 
This column did not effect much, owing in part 
to the proverbial celerity of the rebels, and in 
part also to difficulties of other kinds. Heavy 
rains on the first two days rendered the roads 
almost impassable, greatly retarding the progress 
of the c damn. 'I he enemy attempted to make a 
stand at Mahona and Indoor!: c, two places on 
the road; hut when they heard of the approach 
of Robert.**tii, they c mjinued their retreat in tiio 
direction of Gwalior. The column reached lraw.m 
on the 29th; and there a brief hall was made 
until eommitt&riat supplies cotxld bo sent up from 
Calpee*. Au officer l longing to the column 
adverted,*in a private letter, to certain symptoms 
that Ihe villagers were becoming tired of tho 
anarchy into which their country had been thrown. 
‘Tlio feeling of the country is strong against the 
rebels n w, whate ver it may have been ; and the 
rural population has welcomed our advent in tho 
most tmmistftk&blo manner. At the diffort d \il- 
h " we go along, ma: y of them come out and 
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jeligh kcl to have the English raj once more. It 
is noi only the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages where we encamp who arc so anxious 
to evince their good feeling ; but the people, for 
miles round, have been coming to make their 
salaam, bringing forage for our camp with them, 
and thanking us for having deliv ered them from 
their oppressors. They say that for a year they 
have had no peace; but they have now a hope 
that order will be ouco more restored.’ Concerning 
this statement it may suffice to remark, that though 
the villagers were unquestionably in wori-o plight 
under tlio rebels than under the British, their 
obsequious protestations to that effect were not 
always to be depended on; their fears gave them 
duplicity, inducing them to curry favour with 
whichever side happened at the moment to be 
greatest in power. 

Colonel Robertson, though Lc inflicted some loss 
on the fugitives, did not materially chock them. 
His column—comprising the 25th Bombay native 
infantry, the 3d Bombay native cavalry, and 
150 Hyderabad horse—pursued the rebels on the 
Gwalior road, but did not como up with tho main 
body. On the 2d of June he was joined by two 
squadrons of the 14tli dragoons, a wing of the 
8Gth foot, and four 0-pounders. On the next day, 
when at Moliarar, about midway between Calpce 
and Gwalior (fifty-live miles from each) he heard 
news of i Milling import from the last-named 
city—presently to be noticed. About tlio same 
time Brigadier Stouart marched t > 
tho Gwalior read, with H.M. 71st, a wing of the 
8Gill, a squadron of the 14th Dragoons, and some 
guns, to aid in the pursuit of the rebels. 

While these events were in progress on tho 
south of tho Jumna, Colonel Riddell was advuucing 
from tlio northwest on tho north side of the same 
river. On the ICth of May, Ilidd oil wa 
with the 3d Bengal Europeans, Alexanders Horse, 
and two guns; he ) id a smart skiinurii with a 
party of rebel.', ho received a very severe defeat. 
Home of tho Etawah troops floated down the Jumna 
in boats, under the cl largo of Air Hume, a.magis¬ 
trate, and safely joined Sir Hugh at Calpoe. Ou 
their way they were attacked by a body of insur¬ 
gents much more numerous than themselves; 
whereupon Lieutenant Sheriff landed with a 
hundred and fifty men at Bhijulporc, brought 
tho ivi.els to an engagement, defeated them, drove 
them oh', and captured four guns with a largo 
: U- m oi ammunition. Ou tin 25lh, when on the 
bank* of tlm Jumna smio dbtanco above Calpo •. 
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When f'aipce nun. been .securely taken, . 
flying columns hnd gone oh in pursuit of 
enemy, t > nLperso if not to capture, Sir llr..h l 
conceived that the arduous labours of hie Con 




India Eield-force were ffir a.time ciuleu, and ihai 
his exhausted troops might take rest. He issued 
to them a glowing address, adverting with Pi m- 
meudablc pride to the unswerving gallautry which 
they had so long exhibited: * Soldiers! you have 
marched more than a thousand miles, and taken 
more than a hundred guns. You have forced your 
way through mountain-pr. jcs and intricate jungles, 
and over rivers. You have captured the strongest 
forts, and beaten the enemy, no matter what -lie 
odds, whenever you met him. You have restored 
extensive districts to the government, and peace 
and order now where before for a twelvemonth 
were tyranny and rebellion. You have done all 
this, and you never had a chock. 1 < bank you with 
all sincerity for your bravery; your devotion, and 
your discipline. When you nimvhed, I i »ld 
you that you, as British soldiers, hrd more than 
enough of courage for the work which was before 
you, but that courage without discipline was of no 
avail; and I exhorted you to let discipline be your 
watchword. You have attended to my orders. 
In hardships, in temptations and danger, you have 
obeyed your general, and you have never left your 
ranks; you have fought against tho strong, and 
you have protected tho rights of the weak and 
defenceless, of foes as well as of friends. 1 have 
seen you in the ardour of tho combat preserve 
and place children out of harm’s way. This i- 
tbo disoiplino of Christian soldier*, and it is what 
lias brought you triumphant from the ■ hore> of 
Western India to tho waters of the Jumna, and 
establishes without doubt that you vv ill "find !it> 
place to equal the glory of your arms.’ 

Littlo did tho gallant Sir Hugh suspect tbai iho 
very day on which he issued this beany . u-1 v. < ll- 
merited address (the 1st of June) would bo n ■■ .ml 
by tlio capture of Gwalior bv tho defeat- G oo 
re cl . tb lligbt of Heindia t* Agra, an I tlio in • o.- 
:ty for an immediate rtsumpl -f . .'U qu 
ations by his unrested Central I ndia Vic Id • rcc. 

The rebels, it afterwards appeared, lia\i g - ut- 
marclied Colonel Robertson, arrived on the 30 th of 
May at the Moorar cantonmcut, in tho nohhbi.r.v. 
liood of Gwalior, tho old quarters of Uio G .. 
Contingent. Tantoea Topee, a leader whoso noli' ' v 
was worthy of a better cause, had precede 1 them, 
to tamper with Scindia's tro q-x Tho Afidi.ivai.di, 
when no heard news of tho rohclu 1 
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him in accordance with a treaty with 

tlio^Companv, consisted mainly of Hindustanis 
and Oudiaus, strongly in sympathy with their 
compatriots in the Jumna and Ganges regions. 
Hie own independent army, it is true, consisted 
chiefly of Mahrattas, a Hindoo race having little 
in common with the Hindustanis; hut he could 
not feel certain how long either of the two armies 
would remain faithful. After many doubtful 
symptoms, in July 1857, as we have seen in former 
chapters, the Gwalior Contingent -went over in a 
hotly to 1 He enemy—thus adding ten or twelve 
thousand disciplined and well-armed troops to the 
rebel cause. Scindia contrived for two or three 
months to remain on neutral terms with the Con¬ 
tingent—on the one Land, not sanctioning their 
proceedings: on. the other, not bringing down 
their enmity upon himself. During the winter 
they were engaged in encounters at various 
places, which have been duly noticed in the 
proper chapters. When Sir Hugh Rose's name 
had become as much known and feared in Central 
India as Havelock’s had been in tiic Northwest 
Province many months before, the rebels began to 
look to Gwalior, the strongest city in that part of 
India, us a possible place of permanent refuge; 
and many of the Mahratta and Rajpoot chief¬ 
tains appear to have come to an agreement, 
that if Scindia would not join them against the 
British, they would attack him, dethrone him, and 
set up another Maharajah in his stead. Meanwhile 
tin* G valior prince, a brave and shrewd man, as 

v. </J as n faithful ally, looked narrowly at the eir- 
<vi:nstimcc9 that surrounded him. He had some 
intisc to suspect his own national or regular army, 
;,m deemed it best to conceal bis suspicions. There 

w. ih every cause for apprehension, therefore, on 
liis part, when he found a largo body of insur¬ 
gent troops approaching his capital—especially as 
home of the regiments of the old Gwalior Contingent 
were among the number. 

Although aid from Agra or Calpee had not 
. ' rived, S- india had courage and tkill enough to 
tuE. a bold sund against them, if his own troops 
had pro\r-d faithful; but tr* ichcry effected that 
w in. !■ fair lighting might not. easily have done. 
Bicttdfa’s body-guard remained faithful. Such was 
vT, how over, the case with the bulk of his infantry, 


leader of the Mahrattas in this motley force; but 
Tanteca Topee was really the man of action and 
power. Certainly the most remarkable among the 
number was the Ranee of Jhapsi, a woman who— 

but for her cruelty to the English at that station_ 

would command something like respeqr. Whether 
she had been unjustly treated by the Company, in 
relation to the ‘annexations* in former years, was 
one among many.questions of a similar kind on 
which opinions were divided; but supposing her 
to be sincere in a belief that territory had been 
wrongly taken from her, then did her conduct 
(barring her cruelty and her unbounded licentious¬ 
ness) bear something like the stamp of heroism. 
At anyrate, she proved herself a very Amazon in 
these warlike contests—riding like a man, bearing 
arms like a man, leading and fighting like a man, 
and exhorting her troops to contend to the last 
against the hated Feringhees. 

The battle between the Maharajah and the 
insurgents was of brief duration. The enemy, 
at about seven o'clock on the morning of the 
1st of June, made their appearance in battle- 
array. Scindia took up a position about two miles 
eastward of the Moovar cantonment; placing 
his troops in three divisions, of which the centre 
was commanded by him in person. The rebels 
pushed on a cloud of mounted skirmishers, with 
zumborucks or camel-guns; these were steadily 
confronted by Sciudia’s a i< m . p u t DO w 

did the treachery appear. It is not quite clear 
^ b flier the right and left divisions of his force 
remained idle during the fighting of the centre 
division, waited for the capture of guns as a signal 
for revolt, marched over to the opposite sideband 
began to fire on such of their astonished’com¬ 
panions as still remained true to Scindia; or 
whether the left division went over at the com¬ 
mencement of the fighting, and was followed soon 
after by the right; but. at anyrate the centre, 
comprising the body-guard with some other troops, 
could not long contend against, such immense odds. 
The body-guard fought manfully until half their 
number had fallen, and the rest fled. Scindia 
himself, too. powerless against Mich numerous 
opponents, sought- safery in flight, and fortunately 
found it. Attended by a few faithful ti< ups. the 
Maharajah galloped oil" by ay of the Saugor Tat, 
the Residency, and the Phool Bagh, avoiding the 
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appear to have been assented to by 
la's traitorous troops as well as by the other 
rebels. All the troops were to have a certain 
number of months’ pay for their services in this 
achievement. The army was nevertheless the 
great difficulty to be contended against by the 
rebel leaders. The insurgents from On! pee, and 
ihc newly revolted troops of Scindia, had worked 
together for a common object in this instance ; but 
there was jealousy between them ; and nothing 
could make them continue together without die 
liberal distribution of mono}'—partly as arrears of 
pay, partly as an advance. Ram Rao Gobind, who 
bad long before been discharged from Sciudia’s 
service for dishonesty, became prime-minister. 
The main bulk of the army, under the masculine 
Ranee of Jhansi, remained encamped in a garden 
called tlic Pliool Bagh, outside the city; while 
pickets and guns were sent to guard all the roads of 
approach. The property of the principal inhabit¬ 
ants was sequestered, in real or pretended punish¬ 
ment for friendliness towards the Maharajah and 
the British. Scindia possessed an immense treasure 
in his palace, which he could not take away in 
his flight; this the rebels seized, by the connivance 
of the truculent treasurer, Amcerchand Batya; 
and it was out of this treasure they were enabled 
to reward the troops. They also declared a formal 
confiscation of all the royal property. Four petty 
Maliratta chieftain. 0 , in the district of Shakerwarree 
—named Kudu ghat, Gholab Singh, Dooglnir Shah, 
and Bukhtawar Singh—had some time previously 
declared themselves independent, and had been 
captured and imprisoned by Scindia for so doing; 
these men were now set at liberty by the newly 
constituted authorities, and received insignia anti 
| dresses of honour, on condition of raising f >nv> in 
their ei iral oe&li - oppose anj 
who might attempt to cross the Cliuuibul and 
approach Gwalior The leaders mustered and 
reviewed their troops, plundered and burnt the 
civil station, and liberated such prisoners as they 
thought might bo useful to thorn. They also 
sent letters of invitation to the Rajahs of Ban pore, 
Shagurb, &c., to join them. 

Thus did a body of rebels, collected from different 
quarters, and actuated by different motives, expel 
the Maharajah Scindia from me throuo of Gwalior, 
nml install a government avowedly and bitterly 


Scindia of 1707; and she Jived through all the 
vicissitudes of those sixty years. During thirty 
years of married life she exercised great influence 
over her husband and the court of Gwalior, 
exhibiting more energy of purpose than is wont 
among eastern women. In 1827 Scindia died 
without a legitimate son ; and the widow, in 
accordance with Indian custom, adopted a kins¬ 
man of the late Maharajah to be the new' Scindia. 
The Baeza Bace as regent, and Moodkee Rao as 
expectant rajah, had many quarrels during the 
next seven years: these ended, in 1834, in the 
installation of the young man as rajah, and in the 
retirement of the widowed princess to Dholpore. 
Tumults continued; for the princess was considers 1 
the more skilful ruler of the two, and many of the 
Main attas ot Gwalior "wished her to continue as 
regent. "Whether from justice, or from motives of 
cold policy, the British government sided with 
Scindia against the Baeza Baee ; and she was 
ordered to take up her abode in some district, 
beyond the limits of the Gwalior territory. In 
1843, when Moodkee I!ao Scindia died, this terri¬ 
tory came more closely than before under British 
influence; a new Scindia was chosen, with the 
consent of the governor-general, from among me 
relations of the deceased Maharajah; and villi 
this now Sciinlia the aged Baeza Baee appears to 
have resided until the time of the mutiny. .Nothin-; 
unfavourable was known against this veDcrabb* 
lady; but when it was considered tint shewn-, a 
woman of great energy, and that many other 
native princesses of great energy—such as the 
Ranee of Jhansi and tho Begum of Oudc—had 
thrown their influence in the scale ag.inst tin 
English, it was deemed proper to watch lie r mow 
meats. And this tho more especially, ns U had 
sonic causo to complain c f tho English policy in 
the Maliratta dominion* in pad year.?. Alth-anji 
watched, however, i:otIij.ng appeared ;■> istifc 
suspicion of her complicity with the rebels. 

Great was the anxiety at all the British stations 
when the nows arrived that Gwalior, the drongc t 
and most important city in Central India, and the 
capital of a native sovereign uniformly true to the 
British alliance, had fallen iuto tho hand.- uf die 
rebels. In many minds a despond in • iW-l : rg v.a 
at once manifest; while those who did not dopoi; ’ 
‘reely acknowledged tin . 
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m by six months of unremitting duty, 


liK brain fevered by repented attacks of sun-otroko 
in the fearful heat of that climate. He knew that 
In had honestly done his part, and that he might 
with the content of every one claim an exemption 
for a time from active service. He intended to go 
( i own to Bombay on sick-certificate—after having 
Pont off a column in pursuit of the fleeing rebels, 
and made arrangements for his successor. Such 
were Sir Hugh’s thoughts when June opened. The 
startling news from Gwalior, however, overturned 
ail his plans. When he found that Scindia’s 
capiial was in the hands of the insurgents whom 
he had so recently beaten at Calpee, all thoughts 
concerning fatigue and heat, anxiety and sickness, 
were promptly dismissed from his mind. Ho 
determined to finish the work ho had begun, by 
reconquering the great Mahratta city. No time 
was to bo lost. Every day that Gwalior remained 
in the hands of the rebels would weaken the 
British prestige, and add strength to the audacity 
of tho rebels. 

Sir Hugh’s first measure wns to request the 
prudence of General Whitlock at Calpee, to hold 
lliat place wifely during tho operations further 
westward. Whitlock vas at Moudha, between 
Jlauda and llumoerpoor, when ho heard the 
news; ho at once advanced towards Calpee by 
tho ford of the Bctwali at Humeerpoor. Rose’s 
rif ;;f. .step was to organise two brigades for rapid 
march to G walior. Of those brigades the infantry 
o v. hted of II.M. SCtli foot, a wing of the 71st 
Hi ; 1 . landers, a .ring of iho 3d Bombay Europeans, 
r ., 24ih .nd 25ih Bombay native infantry, and 
iio 'h Hyderabad infantry; tho cavalry com- 
pi i -:cd wings of the 4th and 14th Dragoons, the 
3 d Hyderabad cavalry, and a portion of the 
3 d Bombay native cavalry; the artillery and 
engineers consisted of a company of the Royal 
Engineers, Bombay .Sappers and Miners, Madras 
.Sappers and Miners, two light ficld-balterics, 
Lcdicls troop of Bombay horse-artillety, and a 
»ie:/o bain couniBtlng of two 10 -pomiders, three 
18-pound cm, eight 8 -inch mot tars, two 10 -incli 
mm*' u, and ono 8 -inch howitzer. The first of 
thow. two brigades was placed under tho com¬ 
mon! <>f Brigadier Cl iS. Stuart, of tho Bombay 
army ; tho second under Brigadier R. Napier, 
of the Bengal Engineers. Arrangements were 
made for tho co-operation of a third brigade 
from ^eopree, under Brigadier Smith. Orders 
were u ! tho sumo tirrr yiveii for bringing up 
Major Orr’fl column from tho south, and for 
joining it with Smith's brigade somuv. hero on 
Jio nrfid to Gwaliori Colonel Maxwell, with 
the Oih EuBilien and the ftfith foot, wns invited 
advance from Oawnporo to Oalpco; while 
i ulomd Riddell was instructed to cross tlm 
1 biiMiiiu v, !i bin Ktawah column. Rose did 
& leu* v what might b« the number of in-nr- 
( V "'n>t u horn ho would hnv to contend 
* il " '•;* he) i .vnlior, and on that account ho 
calk * in »rc. nk ids from 1 irioua quarter \ 


Pushing on his two main brigades as rapidly 
ns possible, Sir Hugh appeared in tho vicinity of 
Gwalior on the ninth day after leaving Calpee— 
allowing his troops no more rest by the way than 
was absolutely needed. On the evening of the 
15th of June he was at Sepowlie, about ten miles 
from the Moorar cantonment; and by six o’clock 
on the following morning he reached the canton¬ 
ment itself. Sir Hugh galloped forward with his 
staff to a point about midway between the canton¬ 
ment and the city; and there began to reconnoitre 
the position taken up by the enemy. Gwalior is 
very remarkable as a military position, owing to 
the relation which the city bears to a strong and 
lofty hill-fort. ' The rock on which tho hill-fort is 
situated,’ says Mr Thornton , 4 is completely isolated; 
though seven hundred yards to the north is a 
conical hill surmounted by a very remarkable 
building cf stone; and on the southeast, south, 
and southwest, are similar hills, which form a sort 
of amphitheatre at tho distance of from one to 
four miles. The sandstone of the hill-fort is 
arranged in horizontal strata, and its face presents 
so steep a fracture as to form a perpendicular 
precipice. Where tho rock wan naturally less 
precipitous, if has been so :carped as to be ren¬ 
dered perpendicular; and in tomo places the 
upper part considerably overhangs the lower. 
Tho greatest length of tho rock, which ip from 
northeast to southwest, is a mile and a half; tho 
greatest breadth three hundred yards. The height 
nt the south end, where it is greatest, is 343 feot. 
On tho eastern faco of tlio rock, several color ;al 
figuv' tpkurCd in bold relief. A rampart 

runs round tho edge of the rock, conforming to the 
outline of its summit; and as its height is uniform 
above the verge, its top has an irregular appear¬ 
ance. The entranco within tho enclosure of the 
rampart is towards the north end of the cast si do ; 
first, by means of a sleep road, and higher up by 
steps cut in tho face of tho rock, of such a size and 
of so mode "ate a degree of acclivity taut elephants 
easily make their way up. This huge staircase is 
protected on the outer side by a high and massive 
stone-wall, and is swept by several traversing guns 
pointing down it: iho passago up to tho interior 
being through a succession of seven gates. Tho 
cifadul is at iho northeastern extremity of tho 
imclomiro, and has a very striking appearance. 
Adjoining is a scries of six lofty round towers or 
bastion *, connected by curtains of groat height and 
thickness. There are within the enclosure of tho 
lumparl scvoral fp.*"iims tank*, capable of supply¬ 
ing an adequate garrison ; though fifteen thousand 
mou would be required fully to man the defences.’ 
Tho town of Gwalior, it may sulHco to state, was 
rituftted along the eastern base of tho rook. Th 
Lash!, m*, or permanent camp of the Maharajah, 
streloh out from tho bouthwest end of the roo ; 
when . ih Moorar, or eantqmrmnt of U 10 Md 
Gwalior Contingent, was on iho opp ' ,f » fi *d ni 
iho town 

Bud*, wan th«< place which fc»r Hugh Jtore found 
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iary to reconnoitre, preparatory to a siege. 
1-fort, tlio Laslikar, the Moorar, the city, 
and the semicircular belt of hills, all needed 
examination, sufficient at least to determine at 
■what points the rebel army was distributed, and 
what defences had been thrown up. Ho found 
that only a few troops were in tho city itself, the 
main body being placed in groups on and near 
the surrounding hills and cantonments. Rumour 
assigned to the rebels a forco of seventeen thou¬ 
sand men in arms; but the means for testing the 
truth of tills rumour were wanting. 

Tho examination made by Rose led him to a 
determination to attack tho Moorar cantonment 
suddenly, before the other portions of the rebels 
could arrive from tho more distant stations—to 
adopt, in fact, the Napoleon tactics, possible only 
when rapid movements are made. Brigadier 
Smith was operating on the hills south of tho 
town, as we shall presently sec; but Rose carried 
out liis own portion of tho attack independently. 
Orders were at once given. Tho cavalry and guns 
were placed on each flank; wliilo the infantry, iu 
two divisions, prepared to advance. Tho 8Gth 
headed tho attack, as part of the second brigade. 
No sooner did the enemy find themselves attacked, 
than they poured out a well-directed lire of 
musketry and field-guns; but this was speedily 
silenced, and the rebels forced to make a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat. Many of them escaped into the 
city over a stone-bridge, tho existence of which 
was not correctly known to Sir Hugh. Four 
pieces of ordnance were at the same time dragged 
over the bridge to the Lashkar camp—somewhat 
to tho vexatiou of the British, who wished to 
sei'o them: the capture, however, was not long 
delayed. Tie main body of rebels, after being 
driven through tho whole length, of tho canton¬ 
ment, were cl u over a wMo oxpanao of country. 
Some terrible lighting < ccrim'd during tin i eha^e. 
At one spot a number of tho rnuiny lind been 
driven into a forlhU'd trench around a tlllngo, 
and hero they maintained a desperate hand-to- 
hand struggle; until tho trench was nearly choked 
with dead aud wounded bodies. It was while 
rushing on at the bond of a company of the 71st 
Highlanders in this contest that Lieutenant Noave 
fell, mortally wounded. Tho rebels engaged in 
this struggle included several men of tho Maha¬ 
rajahs 1st regiment. A strong body of the 
eueiny’s cm v.'dry wore drawn up nh »ut half a mile 
from tho bridge ; but they did no* venture forth ; 
ruid JSir Hugh onc:i!., t -I i, r tho night in the 
Moorar cantonment. 


perchance, reposing on tho Indian idea that that 
famous fortress was impregnable, they deemed 
such a precaution unnecessary. Instead of attend¬ 
ing to that duty, they disposed their forces so as 
to guard the roads of approach from Indoorkec, 
Seeprce, and other places; and it was in this field- 
service that the mail-clad Amazon, the Ranee of 
Jhansi, engaged. 

Wc must now trace the progress of Brigadier 
Smith, who had taken charge of the operation:: 
from tho south, and who would need to obtain 
command of the hills southward of the city before 
lie could reach Gwalior itself. This active officer 
had to make a long march before he could reach 
the scene of conflict. His column—cbm prising a 
wing of the 8th Hussars, a wing of the Bom bn v 
Lancers, H.M. 05th foot, the loth Native Bombay 
infantry, and a troop of Bombay horse-artillery— 
started from Seeprco, and was joined, on the 15th 
of June, at Antree, by Major On- with his men of 
the Hyderabad Contingent. Sotting out from that, 
place, the brigadier, thus reinforced, arrived <m 
the 17th at Kotali-ke-serai, a place about eiglit 
miles from Gwalior, on the lit Ac river Oomrah. 
Here was a small square fort, and also a native 
travellers* bungalow (implied by the words le¬ 
per at), As ho approached’this place, the brigadier 
could see masses of tho enemy's cavalry and 
infantry in motion at tho bn-o i»f seme n* iglibonr- 
ing hills—some of those already adverted n> 
forming a semicircular belt aroui.J the southern 
half of Gwalior! These hills it was nccfwsary for 
him to crof ?3 t > get to the Lashkar camping-gjrouud. 
Two companies of infantry, belonging to the loth 
and 95th regiments, were thrown hi ross tho river, 
ns skirmishers, with a squadron of Hussars ns 
videltos ; whilo tho ivst of his column remained 
south of the river, to guard tho ford ami f ho fort. 
After a liUIo aUirmisiiing, some of hi# cavalry 
crossed the liver, nnfl canto un lor tie tier of a 
battery until then unper eived. Much ? up 
fighting ensued: the enemy having been p< m i .u ! 
to retain their hold of tho hills on ouo Bide of the 
river, iu consequence of a movement made by 
Smith under false information. The road from 
Jhansi to Gwalior crosses tho lulls that he south¬ 
ward of the Lashkar; and, before debouching 
from these hill , it runs for several hundred yard'-; 
through a delile along which a caual had I . .• 
excavated ; tho eastern cm bo u hi non t of this coiml 
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v V w/anal which separated the camp from the 
^ihtiBDBagh parade, fell with her horse, and was 
cut down by a Hussar; she still endeavoured to 
get over, when a bullet struck her in the breast, 
and she fell to rise no more.’ The natives arc said 
to have hastily burned her dead body, to save it 
>ni apv rehended desecration by the Eeringhees. 
During the night between the 17th and 18th, the 
enemy constructed a battery on one of their hills, 
from which they poured forth a well-directed fire, 
lessened in serious results by the greatness of the 


& 


distance. .*. *. was not without much diffic ul ty and 
constant firing that the brigadier, during the 18th 
became master of the hills, and drove away the 
enemy, who were led with much energy by 'Tantcea 
Topee. 

"While Brigadier Smith was thus closely engaged on 
the southern hills, Sir Hugh Rose contented himself 
with maintaining his won position at the Moorar 
cantonment; he could not safely advance into the 
city until Smith had achieved his portion of the 
work. On the 18th, when the brigadier had 



Gwalior. 


- .nr- mfc] some of the southern hills, Sir Hugh, 
ifiji . flint In* < ii<*uiy s strong position* were on 
• ddc of thr city, joined him by a flail k-movu- 
m . r Uvelve mih —leaving only a sutficirul 
' m ibor of trot ns to guard hi.s camp at the Moorar. 
*'• ' l iv iu:ie!,v->l fur t :. nr.dic in r< n of Smiif 
j <mit»ii, tliUH enablin . both to a ;i t"*_othci on the 
mm low. Thu enemy mill occupied so mew of tin 
o-jjgij near ' i«) ho ; ity ; and from iliesc 1 • i.-hr 
»»• well «>; from m rock-fort, on the 10th, they 
)"Mud out a Iho of allot, ehdl, and shrapnHI. 

* e, alt«*r narrowly <xunihiing th : chief of the 
"j ’* •" uphd by M»e cuoii)), resolve to u-apturo 
: »r l' v 11 °1 ih rhoico infantry re dmoul 
‘ “ h '' L'li ’lur, nsejjuilcd thin height- the 7Dt 


on the right, the eGth ou the lefi ; other regiments 
supported them ; while the artillery was plied 
wherever the nm-l efiVudve result could be pro¬ 
duced. Tne soli cine required that some of tho 
gun.- mild !.c liilccn across the canal, in order to 
I- rm;; b.iM.ryon «.u. ofthohdls; and the sappers 
1 • •."■iii” 1 this .i iuculfc work under a hot tire, Tho 
■ ii” , dc was not a lug •■e; the infantry ran 
min.jdly up ; > tin* cm-niy's gn,.:-, and euplmad 
1 "‘n.. I Jto height w.i- now gained . and laic*. 
inasicH ot tho enemy caiuu full in view in fho plain 
below. Tho labels, losing heart at th*ir failure^ 

' t* *0 pa. Mtri : i oi when the height was lakrn; 
they hea.au to i|r C in all direction*. Tin '• v ns the 

time loi Ko,cV: • viili-v f«» vender u-icful service; 
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^Jl^o^k^pcrs scoured the ])Iain in rill directions, 
chtfing off the wretched fugitives in large num¬ 
bers. By four o’clock in the day, Rose was master 
of Gwalior, to the inexpressible astonishment of 
the enemy. There was scarcely any lighting in 


the city itself, or in the Lashkar camp; nor \,,as 
there much firing from the roek-lort; when the 
heights were gained, the rebel.- gave way on all 
sides. While Brigadier Smith advanced with 
cavalry and artillery to occupy the plain of the 
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PI mol Bnglj, Sir Hugh pushed on to the palace. I 
V cn littl' opposition was encountered; few of 
’ ' a 

the Lashkar. Aftor piovidir^ for the mfuty of 
the polnco, by poi-.iing Iv.impoaud mid Bombay 
infantry ut thy cuItiuhm:.', Sh lfech made irranvc- 
riiouts for tho security of . .. city. Thb he found 
comparatively easy , for tho i>^rular inhabitant' 
of tho place lmd good reason o, with u,r the . 
suppression of the rebels, ; ml ; 1 idly anffd tbe 
conqueror^ n re* orinv order. 

Thu . on the night of tho t:uh. Sir Uadi R,*-. | 
was virtually conqueror, though no* thoroughly. * 
Tho t'Oj two of palace^ city, aud cai.komnonts -li 1 ( 

2 a 


not necessarily impl.v the m'.mu. <»i i 
tho hold fortress which few ages bun rendered 
Gwalior so famous in India. Iu point »»f lii-a. IK» 
coiiqu...■-l of this fort wa.*< deferred until tho iMth; 
Sir Hugh looked upon ii- as an >• a^y .< \ioivnic? 

. it ■ io known tliftt < 
remained within tho pUoo. The conque-f was 
not effected without can i ig the death ot • .'..allm • 

ofbeor_Lieutenant Arthur 1 ' . ’U the •lit 

Bombay .alive intmiin. N* whm. u* die citv 
l,n l fallen imo tin hand* of iho h«.»sioge the 
lieutenant wm -•ut by >1" -Mnmiimling-onieev 
of ins re; in* nl to gu .1 toe lv.U'\/.lino dr police- 
Htai ion. hot or two being unexpectedly 
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tho fort, Rose proponed to a brother- 
Lieutenant, Waller, tho daring project of 
capturing it with the handful of men at their 
joint tiisp< iftl —urging that, though the risk would 
he "Ti at, the honour would be proportionally great 
if the at erupt succeeded. Off they started, taking 
will i them a blacksmith. This man, with his 
lusty arm and his heavy hammer, broke in the 
outermost or lowermost of the many gates that 
guarded the ascent of the rock on which the fm-t 
Was si ’hen another, and another, until all 

the ax gates were broken into, and entered by 
tho little band of assailants. It is hardly to bo 
expected, that if tho gates were really strong and 
securely fastened, they could have been burst open 
in this way; but the confusion resulting from tho 
fighting had probably caused some of the defensive 
arrangements to bo neglected. At various points 
on tho ascent the assailants wero fired at by the 
few rebels in tho place; and near the top a des¬ 
perate hand-to-hand conflict took place, during 
which tho numbers wore thinned on both sides, 
While Rose was encouraging bi| men in their hot 
.void-, n musket \wi tired at him fu>m behind a 
>v;ifi ; aid the bulk.-, bribing hi i on tho right of 
the spine, p-.c-.-rd through his body. Tho man who 
had fined the fatal shut, a Handily mutineer, then 
niidicd out, and cut him across tho kiu.o and the 
wrist with a sword, Waller came up, and des¬ 
patched this* fellow, but too lato to save tho life 
of his poor friend lUiso.* 

Several days before tho conquest of Gwalior was 
finally completed, arrangements were made for 
J4 n miing Hclndla upon tho throno from which 
he had been suddenly and unexpectedly bulled. 
Irrei • Sc hVs cau so, Sir 

Robert Hamilton and Sir Hugh Re o wished him 
hi return at ouce from Agra to Gwalior for another 
reason—to enable the British to judge who among 
the townsmen deserved punishment, and who were 
w;• hy of forgiveness. It was also very important 
to shew that iho goverrmu nt uv ant promptly and 
•irmly to up, vt co faithful a man, a* an encour- 
n «.ni' t» *>:'.>• r native prints lo maintain faith 
with tlm Briti. b. Evan before Hose had reached 
(. v .Jior, aud when tho remit of tho approaching 
nai y degree be foreseen, Hamilton, 
:■ poll i d roiiidimt at the eourl of Gwalior, sent 
a dispati ii lo Heindia at Agra, requesting him to 
• it down at ouco to thoChumbu), t)mt ho might 
bi i. n > fine to present Uiriuwlf at Gwalior when¬ 
ever dm proper tiuv . hmild arrive. A ccordingly the 
ten j • i rdy dethroned Maharajah set out from Agra 
on tho lUih of June .viiJi a’l hi ? retinue, oeotu xi 
by a part;. ( >1 . L »do‘B Uonto • ad by uumo of his own 
troopers who still reiuaiucd faithful. Ho reached 
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Dholpore on the 15th, where he joiued Colonel 
Riddell’s column. On tho next ho faintly heard 
the roar of cannon at his capital, tliirty-scvcn miles 
distant; and in the evening an express arrived 
from Sir Robert Hamilton, announcing tho cap¬ 
ture of the cantonment—the first stage towards the 
capture of Gwalior itself. Crossing the Ohumbul, 
and mounting his horse, Scindia galloped off 
aud rode all night, reaching Gwalior on the 17th. 
During the next three days, the prescnco and 
advice of the Mtvharajah were vory valuable to the 
British authorities, contributing much towards 
tho final conquest. On tho 20th, when all tho 
fighting was well-nigh over, Scindia was restored 
to liia throno with as much oriental pomp as 
could be commanded in tho limited time: Rose, 
Hamilton, and all tho chief military aud civil 
officers, accompanying him in procession from tho 
camp to the palace. It was a good augury that 
the townsmen, who lined all tho streets, seemed 
ri lit glad to liavo him bach again amongst them. 

When Gwalior was fairly cleared of rebels, and 
Scindia reinstated as Maharajah, two official con¬ 
gratulatory doiunn.-tiU ivr.ro issued, one by Sir 
Colin Gampbell, and tho other by Viscount Canning 
—sumewh.V; difkiii ; in character, but tending to 
the same end. Sir Colin congratulated Sir Hugh 
Rose on the .-nee . : kul result of his rapid advance 
upon Gwalior, and the restoration of Scindia. Ho 
adverted to the<o a * a happy to mi nation of Rose’s 
WW dm! J ndi.-i—a campaign 

illustrate*! by many fi uigonunta in tho open 
fuld; by tho r.liof of hanger; by the capture of 
R:\;gurh f Hhagurb, and ( in n have; by tho mom- 
«>rabl .ii- -.f Jhu ufii; lv .1,« fill of Calpeo; and 
loptly, by the re-oof u j.at fon of Gwalior. While 
thanking Rosa and his hoopa heartily for tbrir 
glorious deeds, Sir (John did not fail to notice two 
other gen ovals who had shared in the hot work of 
those regions. ‘It must not be forgotten that the 
advance of the- Central India Field-force formed 
part of a Jrrgo combination, ami wag rendered 
] j'.giblc by tbomov '.ncntot genoral Roberts, 
ofi the Bombay arm), into Rajpmitaua, on the one 
siiU>; and n * Ahi m gimcrul Wbitlo d, of tho "Madras 
army, on tho othoi*; and by the support they 
respectively gave to Mujor-gcnoral Sir Hugh Uofo 
as Ih* moved oinvii: ds in obedience to his iustrm.- 
tioup.* Vi.-count Oanuiug’s proclamation was more 
formal, and was intended to meet 1 fie oyo of Scindia 
(juito as nun U as those of the gallant troops who 
In 1 just rom tated him ; it had a political object, 
to >. neourago native pEnevs in a course of fidelity, 
by mhuvving tl. -t tlio British govermuent wouhl uiil 
in maintaining them on their thrones, just in 
proportion to their good faith.* 
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ROSE'S VICTORIES AT OALPEE AND GWALIOR. 



British had rc-con quered every part of the 
neighbourhood of Gwalior, reinstated 
Scindia on his throne, wrought terrible execution 
on the insurgents, and compelled the main body 
to seek safety in flight. But the questions then 
arose, in this as in all previous instances—to what 
quarter had the fugitives retreated, and what 
amount of mischief might they produce during 
and in consequence of their retreat ? It was soon 
ascertained that, while others had chosen a 
different route, the main body had taken the road 
to Kurowlce. Iloncc it became an object with Sir 
Hugh to send off a forco in pursuit, in the hope of 
i o completely cutting up the fugitives as to prevent 
them from bling as an organised army at 

any other spot. lie invited the co-operation of 
Brigadier Showers from another quarter, but 
depended chiefly on the exertions of a flying 
column hastily made up, and placed under the 
command of N "icr. On the 20th, 

within a few hours after the capture of Gwalior, 
Napier set forth; nud the next few days were 
marked by deeds of gallantry worthy of the name 
he bore. The column consisted of a troop of horse- 
artillery, a troop of the 14th Dragoon.:, a wing of 
the Hyderabad Contingi ut cavalry,andthreo troops 
of Meade’s Horse— altogether about, six hundred 
men, with six guns, starting from tlio Moorar 
cantonment, and passing fj 'in tlio Residency into 
the open country, Napier reached Suunowlie, 
twenty-four miles from Gwalior, by three o’clock 
the next morning. Ou approaching Jowra Alipore, 
a few hours afterwards, lie descried tho enemy in 
great force, with nearly thirty guns. Not waiting 
to consider how small liis numbers wore compared 
with those oppo.cd to him, Napier resolved to 
gi apple with tlio enemy. Ho moved his column 
to tho cover of a rising-ground which affoidod 
partial tnn< vdmeut; and liudinir the rebel.'* «h> 
posed to move ott, lie .it oneo attacked them, will* 
a chivalrous daring worthy of all praise. The 
column galloped oil to tho right, towards the. 
enemy’s guns, o< which nine wore grouped in and 
around a Email topo of trees. Captain Liglitfoot’s 
horse-artillery galloped up to tlio front, poured in 
two rounds of shot at a distance) of five hundred 
yards, limbered up, and dashed off to tho enemy's 
guns, even outstripping the supporting cavalry j 
the o guns, being found deserted by the enemy, wore 
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at once captured. Of fighting, there was ri ally 
little in amount. Tho enemy, supposed to Le at 

least ten times ns numerous as Napier's troops, anil 
supplied with formidable artillery, scarcely mud* 
a stand at any point; the necessity for flight from 
Gwalior had produced a sort of panic, and they 
mado but little resistance to Napier. They ran u V 
in various directions, but chiefly towards llio south. 
Their haste was too great, and tho pursuit 100 
prompt, to onablc tliem to save any of their guns ; 
Napier seized them all, twenty-five iu number, 
together with numerous stands of a 
was this achievement, however, considering the 
rolativo forces of the belligerents, the result was 
hardly satisfactory in a political point of view. 
The hopo was not merely io recover Gwalior, but 
to crush the rebel forces. Gwalior, it i true v >> 
taken, and artillery in much strength was' ’cap¬ 
tured; Still tlio main body of tho rebels cwipcd 
from Rose at Gwalior on tliQ 19th, and tho bamo 
main body escaped from Napier at Jowra Alipmv 
on tho 2Ut. Although they had few or no guns, 
they fled as an army and not as a rabble; th y 
retaiued that sort, of military organisation whhh 
might enable them to work mischief elsewhere. 
Napier, wishing to prevent this as far as \ os- 
siblc, pursued them some distance; but as tho 
rebels were wouderfully quick in their nm\ i - 
ments, they gradually increased th« distance 
between them and their pur. uer, until a* hug lb 
Napier was thirty miles behind, lie then gave 
up a pursuit which was likely to h fruit Aw, a*.,:| 
returned to Gwalior wi f h the guns he hade: • 

It was afterwards made a subject fur question 
whether Koso should not have placed ? gre.r.cr 
forco of- light cavalry at Napier’s disposal; but 
.here appears much probability that, when on.-o jm 
flight, tho rebels would have succeeded in escaping, 
in this ai. in all similar in r :mce . They La i 
•ittnircd great mastery in Hie art. of floojqg. 

Who was tlio louder of* the body of n Vb 
adverted to in the .preceding paragraph was not 
clearly known; perhaps thcro was no recognised 
leader iu the hasty flight. Another body, boss t ver, 
estimated at live or six thousand in number, 
followed tho orders of ilio indefatigable Tunteea 
Topee; ho led thorn a^rofis th* Uhmtibul, piwt 
Blireo Aluttra mul llindoun, and mado towards 
Jcvpoor-r-the chief city of the principal amor .• ho 
Uaipoot states, fcio far as could bo truiortaiut’d. 
ho bojiod to obtain ft.o a.^isUmco of ii^ rgm 
chieftains in that region. Ho carried with him 
the erown-jowidn, and mi iimtv h jo mn mi* «• 
trouurc, that had belonged to Soindo the: 
was a posBibility that Tan teen • 
a little Hie norlli woiilil advanco I'lnui] •> - 

instead of Juypoor. ’Jbo , j nlaii.*o uJ‘ M.uwp .iv 
wns warlil*-., .eul f-uf« -’l ’ , '“ l <l1 ' 

witliin tin? onvilien walls b *t ''ns 

Impossible at thn time to eels o l is MHiy of 
tr.»o] ^;«and henco the unfudi authorities 
v, .* h 1 v. it!• ^oin au:.iety the p»\;gre.:> of the j 
rebel leader. 
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few weeks earlier, Sir Hugh Rose 
iccl his gallant troops after tlie capture 
of Cal pee, he hoped to be able to retire to 
Bombay, to recruit his shattered health after so 
niuch a.tivo service in hot weather. This hope 
tv as founded on what appeared to be rational 
grounds. The last stronghold of the enemy had 
fallen into his hands, with its guns, ammunition, 
and store. . Detached posts, it is true, might require 
to bo carefully guarded • isolated bddics of rebels 
might need pursuit and punishment; but there 
did not appear to 1-c any enterprise of such mag¬ 
nitude and importance as to demand the combined 
services of the different regiments in the Central 
India Field-force. Therefore it was that, almost 
immidiuiely after the fall of Calpee, Sir Hugh 
l^ued the glowing address to his troops, already 
adverted to. His hope of retirement, however, 
was for a time frustrated by the defeat of 
Soil 'ha by the rebels; but when he had retaken 
Gwalior, and reinstated the Maharajah upon 
lli'* th; 1 * 0 , Sir Hugh found himself enabled to 
fulfil his wish. Towards the dose of dune ho 
i ucd another address to his troops, in which 
bo haul: ‘ Tho rrrfioi-general commanding being 
on tin- point of resigning the command of the 
J ’uimah divisiou of the Bombay army,* on account 
of ill health, bids farewell io the Central India 
Field-force; and at .the same time expresses the 
pleasure ho fed s tliat he commanded them when 
tUny gained one more laurel at Gwalior. The 
niaior-gcueral witnessed with ion bow the 

trooi ■’ and th' ir gallant comrades in arms— the 
Rujpooiana brigade, under 'General Smith — stormed 
heigh i after height, and gun after gun, under the 
fire of a numerous field and siege artillery, taking 
finally by assault two 16-pounders at Gwalior. 
Not a man in these forces enjoyed his natural 
strength or health ; and an Indian sun, and months 
of marching and broken rest, had told on the 
f tfongc?:; but the moment they were told to take 
Gwalior for their Queen and could ry, they thought 
of io ‘ : ng but vie . »ry. They gained it, restoring 
England s ir\io and bravo ally to his throne; 
putting to complete rout the rebel army; killing 
nuh ju > oi them; and taking from them in the 
field, enriu-mo of those in the fort, fifty-two pieces 
of artillery, all their stores and ammunition, and 
Cjiptu i ng flu* city and fort of Gwalior, reckoned 
tin- -.troijta -i. in India. The major general thanks 
■ 

Stu;u*f ( (’B.,1 and llrigulior Smith, commanding 
bri.:;ub ; m (he field, *br tho very efficient and able 
tanco which tb* y gave him, and to which he 
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attributes the success of the da}’. He bids 
and their brave soldiers once more a kind farewell, 
lie cannot do so under better aspects than those of 
the victory of Gwalior.* 

Every one admitted that Sir Hugh Rose had 
well earned a season of repose, after his five 
months of marching, fighting, besieging, and con¬ 
quering. It was on the 12th of January 1858 that 
he took command oF his Central India Field-force 
at 8chore. On the 23d he captured the town of 
Ratgurh; on the 2Stb, defeated the enemy in the 
field; and on the 30th, captured the fort of Ratgurh. 
February came, and with it, the relief of Saugor 
and the capture of the fort of Garra Kotah. In 
March ho forced the pass of Mudenpore ; captured 
a series of strongholds which gave him command 
of Bimdelcund'* took and burned Churkaree; 
and occupied TuI ,J3ehut. In April he defeated 
the rebel army of Tanteca Topee, near Jhansi; 
captured that city; and afterwards stormed and 
captured the fort belonging to it. In May he took 
the fort of Koonch ; then fought a severe battle 
near Calpee; and eventually captured the fort at 
that place. Lastly, in June, as we have just seen, 
ho thoroughly defeated tbc Gwalior mutineers, 
captured that important MaliraLta city and fort, 
and replaced Bcindia on the throne of Ins aucos- , 
tors. Second to Havelock — and it may be doubted 
whether cm n this exception should bo made— 
there was no general engaged in the wars arising 
out of the mutiny, whose operations were so mime° 
■rous and so uniformly successful as those of sir 
Hugh Rose. It must at the same time be admitted 
that Ilavclock, from first to last, had far smaller 
forces at his command. 

The Central India Field-force underwent a total 
break up after the capture of Gwalior. Tho a>ih 
regiment remained for a time within the rock-fort. 
Two of the Queen’s regiments of infantry, and one 
of the Bombay regiments, with detachments of 
cavalry and artillery, occupied the Moorar canton¬ 
ment, until further directions could be received. 
At Jhanfi were stationed tho 3d Bombay Euro¬ 
peans, tho 2-lth Bombay native infantry, with 
cavalry and artillery. Brigadier Smith’s IUj poo- 
tana brigade, which had rendered such good service 
at the siege of Gwalior, was distributed into three 
portions—-one remaining at Gwalior, and tho others 
going to Sccpree and G<><ntah. -All these troops 
absolutely needed rest Whatever exertions were 
necessary to check the career of tho fugitive rebels, 
were intrusted to troops from other quart: is, espo 
chilly to General Rob rts, who held command of 
all the available troops in Rajpootana. Nothing 
but dire necessity kept British soldiers in the field 
under a midsummer .sun in the pl.iinr. of India. 
Ah to Sir Hugh Rose, a triumphant .reception 
awaited him at Bombay ; all ranks itrove to 
render him honou. as ouc \\ ho bad brought 
I grout renown to the Bombay army. 
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)LTIIOUO IT the military opera¬ 
tions conducted by Sir Hugh 
Hose and his heroic companions, 
.bearing relation to the reconquest 
# of Gwalior, and the re-establish¬ 
ment of Sciiulia on Ins Mahratta 
throne, wero tho most interesting 
events in India during the month of 
rbf tTn,v ' ^ 1C ot ^° r provinces also witue-.ud 
' Rt»-u ; r lea aiul contests wliioh equally 
to bo ohr added ; seeing tlmt they all 
contributed towards the one great and earnestly 
dodred result —the paeill.-ion oftlic Anglo-Indian 
empire, terrible, it is Liuo, were tho labours of 
the gallant men who ■ i 1 i -r o mnrrhcd against 
the rebels under the reoivuing 1, ,d of an Indian 
sun—beat which was that year excessive, even 
fur India itself; but such labours wero mvossavv. 
ulul 1 !c with a decree of cl 

which commands our admiralvi* for the sterling 
qualities of British troops. Sir Colin Campbell 


yearned to place his brave men under sha le and 
at rest, until such time its the rains slioul-l have 
cooled down the summer’s fiery temperature; 
he did so to such an extent as \\.i« practicable ; 
but this extent was not great. Juno, as we: hall 
see, was a month of much fighting in t’ regions 
adjacent to the Ganges, the Jumna, tho Uiumbul, 
and tho Sono. 

Calcutta saw nothing of the governor-;.vnor.il 
during many months. Ilo took up bi< abode at 
Allahabad ; filling the offices not only of govc nor 
general of the whole of India, b:u speu.d ■ ov 
of some of those disturbed rovioivi ^ hieli h : 
one lime been • died the \ > 1 'l TVl: ' J l v ‘ !V", 

at another tile Central ' 11 ‘ 

done iii eider that ho might h*. \n ni« 
muukation with tho r..w.wnuU r ui-cl.mr, .m.t in 
lnorr prompt r,c,ipi of .i.toUy^'g »' 

„ u , S -I„iu.n, mid cumpa I'. (Juno. Ifelmi. Kolnkutul, 
the Uoiib, Buudokiiitd, Control Xiidni, ahd Iti»j. 
pouUutf. 111,1 <- r »'osi ,o, i:'ili|Ut)r protstU 
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-mfinVlio had to govern at such a time and 
in rich a climate, few were aware ; lie worked on, 
early and late, thinking only how heat he could act 
as the Queen’s viceroy for India. Calcutta had 
not much more to do with Lord Canning’s pro¬ 
ceedings at that period, than the other presidential 
cities f for he had his staff of government employes 
with him at Allahabad. 

Bengal was nearly at peace in June; few 
troubles disturbed the equable flow of commerce 
and industry. One slight transaction of an opposite 
kind may, however, be briefly noticed, A body of 
sailors sent from Calcutta had an opportunity of 
bringing so mo rebels to au account, and defeating 
them in the wonted style. A naval brigade, under 
Captain Hoove, was stationed in the district of 
Bingbhoom, southwest of Calcutta, near tlio frontier 
b<-.wceu the Bengal and Madras presidencies. The 
district comprised the four petty states of Sing- 
bL om, Colehan, nufukelltt* and Khiirsawa, each of 
which had its rajah or chieftain. The only town 
ui any note in the district wal Chychassa; and 
hero w.ls tbo Co nip ally's civil station. The Rajah 
of Bingbhoom, at uie period now limbi notice, was 
endeavouring, like many other Vajalif*, InutmigthcU 
himself by throwing off Drilkh supremacy. It 
happened, on. the 9 lLl of the month, when tlio 
brigade w as encamped ai Chuckerderporp, but when 
some of the officers had gone to Ch> charm* that the 
camp was suddenly attacked by tffi rajah’s motley 
retinue of Kolesy u half-savage tribe armed with 
battle-axes, bows and arrows, spears, and match¬ 
lock. They invested tiie camp on all sides, and 
made a very fierce attack. The seamen poured in 
a lV*.v shells among them, which threw them into 
mueli disorder. After this a party of thirty went 
out, and committed much havoc among them in a 
hand-to-hand contest* Captain Moncrielf then 
rode in from Chyebassa, with a cavalry escort, and 
at once engaged with the rebels. After five hours’ 
alarm i.shing, the mid-day sun exhausted alike 
Europeans and Kolos; and nothing further occurred 
til! the morning of tho lOtli. Thu rebels wore so 
numerous tb 1 tho brigade could only attack them 
on side ut once ; and thiu it win not until the 
r i’i al of a hundred Ramgurh troops and fifty 
bil:h \ at noon on the 11 tb. that, tlio i.ijali and his 
J- ics pdvo way — retrowmg o the jungles of 
P< ruhaut. 

In olhor parts of Bengal there were petty chief* 
tains of like character, who were quite willing to 
sot up as king; on i heir own account—regardless of 
ti .-Utica existing between them and the .Company, 
and annul a] roldy by the temptations afforded 
'Hiring a period of.disorder. But tho Conditions 
wero not favourable to thorn. Tho meek and 
cowardly Bt - t a a i did not imitate tho llindu- 
ft f mis of the Doab and Ou do , the liill-tribos were 
too few in number to bo formidable; and the 
*buidy arrival of Britisn trow s at Calcutta ehvngth- 
«mnt iho bi nds of tho n ’thorttlus in all tiio rtir- 
l *n»hrlmg ngiciur. Arrangements w*.ro gradually 
lp ' ■' t,Jl lueroaiing tbo number of European 


troops at Calcutta, Dacca,’ Barrackpore, Berham- 

poro, Hazarebagh, Jcssore, and one or two other 
stations—so as to place the whole of Bengal more 
immediately under tlie eye of tho military 
authorities. 

These defensive measures extended as far north 
as Darjeeling—ono of those healthy and temperate 
hill-stations which have so often been adverted to 
in former chapters as important sanitaria for the 
English in India. Simla, Laudour, Kussowlic, 
Subatlioo, Mussouree, Dugslmi, Alinora, ami Nynce 
Tal, are all of this character; and to these may be 
added Darjeeling. A patch of hill-country, contain¬ 
ing about three hundred square miles, and formerly 
belonging to the Rajah of Bikini, was obtained 
ny the Company a few years ago, and Darjeeling 
established hear its centre. Tho Himalayas bound 
it on the north, Nepaul on the vrest, Bhotan on 
tho east, and two of the Bengal districts on the 
south. The bills and valleys are beautiful, and tlie 
climate healthy. Darjeeling L mere particularly 
mentioned in this place, because, about tlio date 
to w hich this Chapter refer.-', public attention was 
called to a project for i stall tailing a settlement 
called Hope Town, on the slopes of a bill near 
Darjeeling. This sett lenient was to he for inde¬ 
pendent emigrant*, colonists, or settlors, from the 
plain?, or even from Europe; who, it was hoped, 
might bo tempted to that region by a fertile soil 
and a magnificent climate, and thus gradually 
introduce English farming at tlie base of the 
Himalayas. A company or society purchased or 
leased about fourteen thousand acres of hill-land 
in Darjcehij' district, but not in immediate con- 
tiguify to Darjeeling town. It was announced 
that the locality contained clay for bricks, rubble 
for masonry, lime for mortar, timber for carpentry 
and for fuel, and all the essential requisites for 
building; water was abundant, from tbo mountain 
streams and springs; \vhile peaceful natives in 
the neighbouring plains would be eager, to obtain 
employment as artisans aud labourers. The eleva¬ 
tion of die land, varying from three to six thou¬ 
sand feet, offered much facility of choice. As 
the government had <. mmenced a load from 
Daijceling and IIopo T^wn to (Janigohi Lind. on 
tlie Canges, there would be good markets for hill 
produce in many parts of Bengal—perhaps in 
Calcutta itself. When the project of this IIopo 
Town settlement was first formed in 185G, it was 
iutended that tlio projectors should graut leases of 
small plot 1 ? for farms or dwellings, for a fixed 
number of year/?, and at a rental so small to 
attract Bottlers; while at tbo same timo this rental 
should so fur exceed what tlio speculators paid («> 
tbo government a? to enable them to congtim t. • 
i id, and build a Sell droom, clitiiJK libr ay. and 
other • omponent elements for a town. '1 hi?, it may 
i b» obs i ved, was only tno among several coionis- 
j h’.g projects brought before' public notice m India. 
Tliu land e nhiimng mauy mngnibenut tmetp, ami 

I lb" cl: wale ]uv.-cntiug rn ’uy \aikt ul tempera 
! lure, j, he vl.-ui been urged that that noble 
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'presents advantages for settlement which 
ought no longer to be overlooked. So long as the 
East India Company’s power existed, any colonis¬ 
ing schemes would necessarily prove almost 
abortive; but now that British India owns no 
other ruler than the sovereign of England, there 
may in future years be an opening offered for the 
thorough examination and testing of this import¬ 
ant question, that its merits and demerits may 
be fairly compared. Some of the advocates of 
colonisation have painted imaginary pictures so 
glowing as to represent India as the true Dorado 
or Gulden Land of the widely spreading British 
empire ; some of the opponents of colonisation, on 
the other hand, have asserted that British farmers 
could not live in India if they would, and would 
not if they could:—the future will strike out a 
practicable mean between these two extremes. 

The controversy concerning Indian heat, in 
reference to the wants and constitutions of English 
settlers, bore very closely on the subject of colouis- 
ation, and on the difference between the hilly 
districts and tho plains. In military matters, 
however, and in reference to the struggle actually 
going on, all admitted that the summer of 1858 
had been more than usually fierce in its heat. A 
correspondent of one of tho journals said : ‘ As if 
to try the endurance of Englishmen to tho utmost, 
the season has been such as has not been known 
since 1833. Those who know Bengal will under¬ 
stand It when I say that on the 15th inst. one 
clergyman in Calcutta buried forty eight English¬ 
men, chidly sailors. In one ship tho captain, chief- 
mate, and twenty-six men, had all apoplexy at 
once. Nine men from Fort-William were buried 
one morning from (lie same cause. Her Majesty’s 
10th, at Burro‘-Upon*, who arc nearly all under 
cover, and who are most carefully looked after, 
have £00 men unfit j >r duty from immense boilu. 
All over tho country paragraph alter paragrapn 
announces the deaths of so many men at such a 
place from apoplexy.’ The same writer mentions 
the case of a colonel who, just arrived with his 
regiment at Calcutta^ and, unfamiliar with an 
Indian climate, marched off his men with their 
sleds on: in au hour afterwards lie and his 
instructor in rifle-practice were both dead from 
apoplexy, 

a, It i -j ho wall to 
, ™* nl ‘ un that the month of June was marked 
an Jicolourable and energetic movement for 
recording tho sonic-..- and cherishing tin memory 
of Mr V enables, * no of those c \I1 servant* of the 
Company who displayed un uim.mntod spirit, nml 
considerable lndi'ary tak-ni. in time* of gec.it trial. 
It will be rcmonibeied that, after many months 
of active Service, hot! • ivll and miliary. 
Venables was wounded at Azimgbu:- on the 15th 
of April j* from the effects of this wound ho soon 
afterwards a3 had lived, a frank 

and gaiinnt man. A co nmittec v. .is formed iu 


1 Cluster xxviii.i p. i 


Calcutta to found, by individual Subscriptions, 
some sort of memorial worthy of tho man. Vis¬ 
count Canning took an early opportunity of joining 
iu this manifestation ; and in a letter to tho com¬ 
mittee he spoke of Mr Venables in the following 
terms : * It will bo a satisfaction to me to join 
in this good work, not only on account . . the 
admiration which I feel for the high qualities 
which Mr Venables devoted to the public service, 
his intrepidity in the field, his energy and calm 
temper in upholding tho civil authority, and his 
thoroughly just appreciation of tho people and 
circumstances with which he had to deal; but 
also, and especially, on account of circumstances 
attending the last service which Mr Venables 
rendered to his country. After tho capture of 
Lucknow, where lie was attached to Brigadier 
General Franks’ column, Mr Venables came to 
Allahabad. He was broken in health and spirits 
anxious for rest, and looking forward eagerly to 
his return to England, for which his preparations 
were made. At that time tho appearance of 
affairs near Azimghur was tlireatcning; and I 
asked Mr Venables to forego his departure from 
India, and return to that district, with which ho 
was intimately acquainted—there to assist in pre¬ 
serving order until danger should have passed away. 
He at once consented cheerfully ; and that consent 
cost him his life. I am certain that i)> r ’ Court 
of Directors, who arc fully informed of all parti¬ 
culars of Mr Venables’s great service* r.v.l untimely 
death, will bo eAger to mark, in such manner as 
shall seem best to them, their appreciation of the 
character of this brave, self-denying English gen tle- 
mau ; and 1 am truly glad to have an opportunity 
of joining with his fellow-countrymen in India in 
testifying tho sincere respect which I feel for bin 
memory.* 

Beyond tho limits of Bengal, one vl' i h- many 
interesting questions that precd upon puMie 
attention bore relation to Nepaul and Jung 
Baliadoor. That gay, gorgeous, shrewd, ami 
unscrupulous chieftain had gone back to his own 
country somewhat dissatisfied with his share in 
the Oude campaign, or with the udvaTdnges 
accruing from it. Queen Victoria had intuk him 
a Grand Cross of the Bath—a gentle knight * an 
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rumours to tlio effect that Jung 
Bahadoor, after liis return to Ncpanl, had been 
written to'by the Begum, and that lie had under¬ 
taken to throw in iiis lot with the ‘ patriots ’ of 
Oudc. That the attempt was made is clear 
enough; but the nature of the response, so far as 
the published correspondence revealed it, certainly 
does not seem to implicate him. One letter, 
apparently written about the end of May, was 


Hied by Mahomed Surfraz Ali, who designated 


himself ambassador of the King of Oude. It began 
bv expressing astonishment that Nepaul should 
have aided the infidel British, after having in 
former days beep in friendly alliance with Oude. 

1 The chiefs of every tribe,’ it said, ‘should fight 
for their religion as long as they live.’ Considering 
that the Oude royal family were Mohammedans, and 
the Nepaulcse Hindoos, the ambassador had some 
difficulty in so framing his letter as to prove that 
Jung Baliadoor ought to aid them rather than the 
I'Tiglish; and indeed his logic wa 3 somewhat lame. 
The ambav ;ulor stated that lie was then writing 
at Toolfioeporc, whither lie bad boon sent by the 
powerful Muulvic Ahmcdoolah fib ah, on tin* part 
of the King of Oude, to act as accredited agent 
or ambas&ador wRU the Men: iul authorities. He 
proceeded to state that seven letters, in the Persian 
language, had been written by Mahomed Khan 
Baliadoor, viceroy of Oude, to as many of the chief 
personages in Oude— among others, to Jung 
PrJiu.Joor himself; and that two letters, in the 
Kindec language, lmd boon written un r the seal 
«.,f the King of On le, oue addressed to the King of 
Nc; ml, and ono to Jung Baliadoor. Mahomed 
; v urfr.iz Ali added . ‘ Neither I nor the servants of 
our government are acquainted with your titles, 
or the oof your authorities, so wc cannot address 
you properly. I am in hopes that you will send me 
ivoid how wc should address you; and pray for¬ 
give any mistakes or omissions in this letter.’ lie 
bagged the favour of a letter, with the chieftain’s 
1 attached, for presentation to the court of Oude. 
The Utters purporting to bo written by or for 

* Ram/.an Ali Khan Mirza Birjiz Kudr Bahadoor,* 
King f Oude, assumed quite a regal style, and 

claimed the alliance of tlio Ncp ud Mahu- 

• gjah as a right. Tho royal letter-writer made 

the causes of the mutiny: ‘Tho 
; T.u h on 11 : timo ago attempted oiuK i iv with 
dm lui 4 .I 1 of l»uib tho Ilind s and tbo Moham¬ 
medans, by preparing cartridges with uowif grt a .o 
dm Hindu; , ui. I lb'* oi p for 11 • Nf. y i| U . 
inedun.i, uud ordering fht.n to bile tln.m witii 
their teeth. The sepoys refused, and were ordered 
by the Brilt. h to blown away frmn gun a on 
the parade ground. This i., the cause of tho war 
breaking out. and probably you arc aenuaiutud 
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proper you should preserve the standard of religion, 
and make the tree of friendship between you and 
me fresh.’ The real correspondents, in this 
exchange of letters, were the Begum of Oude and 
Jung Bahadoor. The astute chiefjain wrote a 
reply, couched in such terms as to suggest a prob¬ 
ability that the British resident at Khatmaudoo 
was at his elbow. Ono of his high-flown para¬ 
graphs ran thus: ‘Since the star of faith and 
integrity, sincerity in words as well as in acts, and 
wisdom and comprehension, of tho British, are 
shining as bright as the sun in every quarter of the 
globe, be assured that my government will never 
disunite itself from the friendship of the exalted 
British government, or be instigated to join with 
any monarch against it, be lie as high as heaven. 
What grounds can wc have for connecting ourselves 
with the Hindoos and Mohammedans of Hin¬ 
dustan V And he ended with this bit of advice; 
‘ A • you liavo sent me a friendly letter, let mo 
persuade you, that if any person, Hindoo or 
Mohammedan, who has not murdered a British 
lady or child, goes immediately to Mr Mont¬ 
gomery, tho chief-commissioner of Lucknow, and 
surrenders his arms, and maxes submission, he will 
be permitted to retain bis honour, and his crime 
will be pardoned. If 3 still bo : d to make 
war on the British, no rajah or king in tho world 
will give you an asylum ; and death will be the 
end of it.’ This reply, supposing it to be a spon¬ 
taneous expression of the real sentiments of Jum- 
Bahadoor, would have possessed very hi li value" 

l mt; ’ 1 A ' - ubably be made both 

trom the spontaneity and the sincerity. 

It may perhaps bo well to notice that the royal 
house of Oudo was at discord with itself in thJ ( . 
days, and that the king’s name was used ‘ a 
tower of strength’ by intriguers who caved little 
for rightful ownership. The real king—that is, 
tho ex-king—was at Calcutta, a prisoner and a 
half-idiot, with depravity enough to enjoy plots, 
not brains to execute them. The legitimate 
• i-n and heir, ro to speak, was in Europe, where bo 
had lately buried his grandmother tho dowager- 
quocn of Oude, and wa3 spending hi.; father’s 
money at a very rapid rate. The regal personages 
at Lucknow wore the Begum and her son. The 
Begum was one of tho king’ many ladies; and 
her SOU was a weak-bonded youth of thirteen years 
old—‘illegitimate,’ accoi ling to 1 lie assertions of 
tho ‘legitimate’ son at that timo in Europe. The 
e xiled king and his two son** were, in reference to 
• Ur: m:n lunation* at Lucknow, mere tools or 
j pretences; the real mover was tho clover and 
I ambitious Begum. In Nopaul, likewise, the real 
pov . r >vn> p s-cs; cd, no ’ y tho maharajah, or 
I ko\.- reign, 1 u by bis rill -mm rolling, king-mnkinr 
subject, Jang Baba loor. 

Thu proooodii)g$ of tho hunan intriguer* deying 

uiundi of Juno will p'- a n ly noticed in 
otln r ways; but it. will b«. onvdiiciit. til'd. tb 
attcud to the afi'.-u«•< <,r lMunv 

! (ted, j 
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£nt fulness for the purpose in view', how the 
western provinces of Behar were troubled by the 
Jugdispore and Diuapoor rebels, and with how 
many difficulties Sir Edward Lugard had to con¬ 
tend in bringing his c Azirnghur Field-force’ to 
bear against them. The month of June offered no 
exception to this state of tilings. Most harassing 
indeed Were the labours which they brought upon 
him, testing his patieuce and perseverance more, 
perhaps, than his military skill. Notwithstanding 
the numerous defeats which they had suffered, 
these mutinied sepoys and armed budmashes Were 
continually moving from place to place—giving 
evidence of their presence by murder, plunder, and 
burning. The jungles around Jugdispore afforded 
many facilities for hiding and secret iligbt. One 
of the many defeats inllictcd by Sir Edward 
occurred on the 27th of May. Immediately after¬ 
wards a body of several hundreds of those insur¬ 
gents issued from the eastern portion of the jungle, 
and shewed themselves in their true character as 
marauders bent on mischief, rather than as soldiers 
fighting for a definite cause. On the 30th they 
burned an indigo factory at Twining Gunge, a 
place near Dumoran : whilst on the same day 
another body advanced to tlio villago of Itajporc, 
within eight miles of Buxar, and murdered two 
natives in government service. From thence they 
wandered, during the next four or live day?, 
among the neighbouring villages, working mischief 
at every step. In anyhing like a military sense, 
these bands of marauders were contemptible; but 
so numerous were tho unemployed and half- fed 
ruffians in the disturbed districts, that there wore 
always, materials at hand for swelling the number.; 
of these freebooling insurgents. Lugard was com¬ 
pelled to keep his troops moving about, between 
A mill and Buxar : while tlio authorities at 
Ghasccporu and Honan s were mi the alert to check 
any advance of tho rebels towards those cities. 
On the 2d uf June ho divided his fureo into two 
wings, and established camps at Kosliwa and 
Dulleeporo. with a line of posts across tho jungle. 
On the next day he cut a broad road through the 
junglo to connect the two camps. Having thu 3 
completely hemmed a considerable body of the 
rebels within the southern end of the junglo, bo 
attacked them with his whole force on tho 4th, 
with a very successful result—so far as regarded 
the maintenance of military superiority. The 
roholfi tiUirtu|>t* .1 fora time to make a stand ; but 
Hit' Huh uiid h i h foot, charging with tho bayonet, 
defeated them with jre.it slaughter llero again, 
however, wag tho old story repeated ; lii> hops 
ipturing tho main body of rebel* was frustrated ; 
they broke up into fcin-d! h: ..y lU j {\ 0 \ ux various 
directions. 

Instead of describing uunicroir* puu ci>l . l S t 3 
that occurred during tlio month, It 

iv d- the peculiar ehauab’* 


June, Sir Edward intrusted to Brigadier Dough..' 
the duty of intercepting a body of rebels from tho 
Jugdispore district towards Buxar—a difficult duty, 
on account of the ingenuity of the rebels in eluding 
pursuit. Douglas started on the 7th, taking with 
him H.M. 84th foot, a troop of the 4tli Madras 
cavalry, three troops of the military train, and 
three guns of the royal horse-artillery. Ou that 
and the two following days be mar ‘bed to Buxar, 
by way of Shahpoor and Saumgunje. Be ’ ween 
the 10th and the 13th he was busily engaged in tlio 
almost hopeless task of catching the rebels who 
were kuown to be marching and marauding 
not far distant. Now he would descry a few 
hundred of them in a tope of trees, and send his 
horse-artillery to disperse then* with gra[ e-slint , 
now he would cross the little river Sunonoddre, 
or the Ivurrumnassa, or hasten to the Shcapoor 
Ghat, in the hope of cutting 
he would march through or near the villages of 
Ghamur, Chawsa, or Barra, in search oither 
of rebels or of intelligence. His success by no 
means repaid him for his harassing exertions ; 
he could seldom rely on information obtained 
concerning the movements of the rebels, and still 
more seldom could he catch the rebels them¬ 
selves. In his dispatch relating to the-e opera 
tions, the brigadier said : 1 Three men ot the roy .d 
horse-artillery died during tho night from tin* 

effects of the sun, and one man of the 84th. 

The heal during the operations was intense, and 
tho troops suffered much, particularly the 84th 
regiment, who have now been thirteen months in 
tho field. I consider this regiment at present to 
be quite unlit for active service ; the men base no 
positive disease, but they arc so exhausted that 


tlu* 


nuhl 


they can neither eat nor sleep.’ If 
bavi onoounteivd the enemy, mid tlii lonelily v.m 
quished then* in a n-. idar kiltie, tb* Mvor-wm- ed 
and heat- worn soldiers would lmve ot.rno this and 
more than this cheerfully ; hut they had to deal 
with rebels who eluded their search in an extra - 
J ordinary way. Sir Edward Lugard, in a dispatch 
j written ou tho 14th, dated from* hir camp at 
I N a rain poor, near J igdisporc, advert, a to this sul»- 
| ject in lb follow rug terms : ‘To shew flu' rapidity 
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S ^%n-^ldn^enco been given to ns, until tbc time has 
pa ;scd when advantage could bo taken of it. 

In reference to these Jugdkpore rebels, it has 
In , :n remarked that they were neither Sikhs from 
the west, nor Poorbeahs from the east; but chiefly 
Bhojpoories of Lhe Shahabad district, most of them 
Lorn on Koer Singh’s own estates. Moreover, 
causes have been assigned for thinking that these, 
is well as other rebels, adhered most to those 
leaders who could treat them best, whether in 
p. v or plunder, without much reference to their 
military abilities. ‘The extraordinary variations 
in the numbers of the insurgents may be partly 
accounted for by variations in the readiness of pay. 
Koer Singh, when lie left Oude, had barely five 
hundred men in his train. As lie marched, every 
ding sepoy, every embarrassed scoundrel with 
a sword, enlisted in his service. By the time he 
reached Azimghur he had two thousand five 
hundred followers; most, hut not all, well armed. 
Tbo flight across the river disporsed them once 
wore; and it \vi. not till the check sustained 
by H.M. 35th that they thronged to him again. 
Apparently tbo leaders are well aware of the 
1 v.mUgo this peculiarity afford*. Thus, after their 
tie feat by Sir E. Lugard, tho great bulk of the 
Rebar insurgents vanished; tho work was appar¬ 
ently complete, and the military ends of the um- 
p.p.J n to all appearance accomplished. The leaders, 
however, remained in the jungle, and in live days 
tn.-ir followers were round them again; they had 
glided buck in twos and threes, by paths on which 
no European would be met.’ 

After many weeks of fatiguing duty in this 
region, Sir Edward Lui ird, worn with heat and 
rick ness, resigned the command about tbo end of 
Juno; handing over to Colonel Douglas the office 
uf chasing tho Jugdisporc rebels from place to 
place. Nor was it in that particular locality alone 
that Ibis duty had to be fulfilled. Urnmcr Singh, 
o plaiting his deceased brother in activity, was no 
gooinT defeated in one plate than he made his 
i. - sr: .r . in another, carrying discoid into vil¬ 
lage* whore his piv as little dosirod by 

natives as by Europeans. While Colonel Douglas 
\ 'ns on hi way towards the sceno of his new com¬ 
mand, news reached him that the English at 
(hi yah had been driven into in trench men to by a 
parly of a hundred nnd fifty rebel prisoners, who 
had been sot at liberty by the native police 
employed o watch thorn, and word fpoedily joined 
by the jail convicts; all-—prisoners, police, and 
convict-*—-became suddenly ‘patriots,’ and shewed 
thur putri Vm by threatening all the* officials at 
tbo htaLion. This is believed to have been done by 
hutno < mnivanco with Urntner Hindi. Tho Euro¬ 
peans at (iuyali wore thrown into a great ferment 
by 'hi* viidfalion ; the fow troop?: present were 
withdraw u Iiif -1 tbo intrenebment, as were likewi:o 
l h'‘ k uiiniiK, ladb s, and children. No immediate 
al l iullowod ; but tho incident furnished otic 
of* that tho native police were 


Sc 


source of more danger than protection "to the 
British—except the Sikh police, who almost 
uniformly behaved well. 

Tho transactions in Oudc, during the month of 
June, told of rebels defeated but not disbanded, 
weakened but not captured. There were many 
leaders, and these required to he narrowly 
watched. 

One of the first cares of the authorities was to 
place the important city of Lucknow in such a 
state of defence as to render it safe from attacks 
within and without. Various military works were 
planned by Colonel Napier, and were executed l>y 
Major Crommelin after Napier’s departure. From 
the vast extent of Lucknow, and the absence of 
any very prominent features of the ground, it 
was a difficult city to defend except by a large 
body of troops. The point which gave ihe nearest 
approach to a command over tho city w as the old 
fort or Muchce Bhowan, near which was the great 
Emanharra, capable of sheltering a large number 
of troops. It was derided to select several spots 
as military posts, to clear the ground round those 
spots, and to open streets or roads of communica¬ 
tion from post to post. Tho Mnehce Bhowan was 
selected as the chief of these posts; a second was 
near the iron bridge leading over the Goomtce to 
the Fy/.abad road; a third was on tho site of the 
Residency, now a heap of ruins; a fourth was at 
tho Moo. a Bugh. AH suburbs and buildings lying 
on the banks of tho river, likely to intercept the 
free march of troo; s from the Muchco Bhowan to 
the Moo.sa Bngli, wore ordered to bo swept away. 
Large masses of houses were also removed, to form 
good military roads from the Muchco Bhowan to 
tbe Char Bagli, the Moosa Bagh, the stono bridge, 
the iron bridge, and the old cantonment. Tho 
vast rahgo of palaces, such a3 the Farced Buksli, 
tho Chuttur Munzil, the Kaiser Bagh, Ac., were 
converted temporarily into barracks, and all the 
streets and buildings near them either pulled 
down or thrown open. The MartiniMo, the Dil 
Koosha, and Banks’?; house, were formed into 
military posts on tho eastern side of tho city. Tho 
tv,-) extremes of these posts, from northwest to 
southeast, were not far short of seven miles asunder; 
they would require a considerable number of 
troops for their occupancy and defence; but under 
any circumstances such would be required in the 
great capital of Oudo for a long period to con. *. 

Tho Alum Bagh continued to he maintained, :i« 
cn important and useful station Oil the road from 
Lucknow to Cawnporo. It w«(3 destined, to live 
in history as a place which Bir James On tram 
had defended tor nearly font* month te'uinsi 
armed forces ostimaud nt little short oi •• 
hundred thousand men. Ii was not orl^numy 
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STATE OP AFFAIRS AT THE END OF JUNE. 


ag tlic latter part of May, the English troops 
employed with Sir Hope Grant in various expe¬ 
ditions against the enemy suffered severely from 
the heat; and it was found necessary to give the 
JStli regiment a temporary sojourn in the Emah- 
harra at Lucknow, supplying their place by the 53d. 
On the 3d of June the Bunnee force moved out, 
to disperse a body of rebels who had posted them¬ 
selves near Pooroa. There was another duty of 
a singular kind intrustvd to these troops. The 
Rajah of Knpocrthully, a Sikh chieftain, who had 
rendered valuable services to the government in 
time of need, received as a reward an extensive 
jaghirc or domain in Otide. In order that he 
might defend both liiinsclf and British interests 
in that domain, he was assisted in intrenching 
himself, and was supplied with guns, mortars, 
and ammunition ; this was irrespective of his 
own force of four thousand Sikli troops. 

Shortly after the opening of the month, rumours 
reached tlio authorities at Lucknow that a body 
of rebels, estimated at seventeen or eighteen thou¬ 
sand, had crossed Iho Gogra, and taken up a 
position at Ramnuggiir Dhumarce, under the 
orders of GorhUccus Singh. The correctness of 
this report was not certain —nor of others that 
Madhoo Singh was at the head of five thousand 
rebels at Gonsucugunje, Bence Madhoo with a 
small number in tho Poorwuh district, and Dunkha 
Shah with a larger force near Chinhut Still, 
though these numbers were probably exaggerated 
by alarmists, it was not considered prudent to 
leave the northe ast region of Oude Unprotected. 
Accordingly, a movable column was organised, to 
proceed towards Fyzabad. 

Sir Hope Grant, intrusted at that time with the 
conduct of military affairs in Oude, him * If con¬ 
ducted an expedition tow.uda tli districts ju.-t 
adverted to. A iitde before midnight on tin 1-th 
«»f June, acting oil Information which had reached 
him, lie marched from Lucknow to Chinhut, and 
thence towards Nawabgunge, on (ho Fyiabad road. 
Ilia force consisted of the 2d and 3d battalions of 
the Rifle Brigade, the 5th Punjaub Rifles, a detach¬ 
ment of Engineers and Sappers, the 7th llus a i s, 
two squadrons of the 2d Dragoon Guards Hudson's 
JWse, a squadron of the first Sikh cavalry, a troop 
of mounted police, a troop ol horse-artillery, and 
light fii Id-batteries. Leaving a garrison column 
llf Chinhut, muter Colonel Purnell, aud intrusting 
th: .-r.mc ollicer with tlm temporary charge of the 
baggage ami supplies belonging lo the column, Sir 
Hope resumed his inarch during fclic uight towards 
hawabgurge, whore sixteen thousand rebels lmd 
a. ambled, w tth several guns. Bv daylight on the 
following morning bo cm..sod tlio Beti Nuddee at 
Quadrigimje, by means of a h c i 1iu j 

purely adopted th 1 route ill cad el ud\anctng to 
the bridge on the Fy/-’i* ad road - in ,.v.j.. r -j Kl t 
after crossing tho nullah, he might ct between 
Iho enemy aud a large jungle, As i strong forco 
of rebels defended the ford, a blimp artillery- 
fnc. kept up by Mackinuons httfae-avti) kry and 


Johnson’s battery, was necessary to effect this pass¬ 
age. Having surmounted this obstacle, Sir Hope, 
approaching neav.r to Nawabgunge, got iDto the 
jungle district. Here the rebels made an attempt to 
surround him on all sides, and pick off liis men l»y 
repeated volleys of musketry. The general speedily 
changed the aspect of affairs. He sent a troop 
of liorse-artillery to the front; Johnson’s battery 
and two squadrons of liorso wore sent to dcfei l 
the left; whilo a larger body confronted the 
rebels on the right—where the enemy appa¬ 
rently expected lo find anrl to capture Sir Hope's 
baggage. The st. and the 
slaughter of the n o; the enemy, 

fanatical as well as numerous, gave exercise for 
all Grant’s boldness aud sagacity in o*nt%-ndii);.r 
with them. The victory was complete-—and 
yet it was indefinite; for the rebels, usual, 
escaped, to renew their mischief at sonv other 
time and place. Nearly six lmudfrr i of tlieir 
number were slain : the wounded were much 
more numerous. Hope Grant’s list of kb led and 
wounded numbered about a hundred. Many of 
the rebels were Ghazees or Moliainmeduu fanatics, 
far more dillieult to deal with than the mutinied 
sepoys. Adverting to some of the operations on 
the right flank, Grant said in his dispatch: 4 On 
arriving at this point, T found that: a iarye numb’*- 
of Ghaze ps, with two gnus, had come out cn ilu 
open plaift, and attacked Hcdnm’s llor.se. i 
immediately ordered up tho other u/ar ipius uudei 
tho command of Licufciuttlt IT civid and • ’./ 
squadrons of tlio 7ih llus- irS tin 'er M- Sir 
W. Russ. 11, and opened grape tlpou them within 
throe or four hundred yards v.iih fenibic effect. 
But the fanatics made tlio mort d tori lined resist¬ 
ance ; and two men in the midst of a hover f 
prapo brought forward two green standards, which 
they planted in ilw ground beside their gnus, and 
rallied their men. Captain Allierloy's »w<> oum 
panics of the 3d battalion Rifle Brigade at thiy 
moment advanced to the attack, which obliged die 
rebels to move bff. The cavalry then got between 
them and the guns; and the 7th Hussars, led 
gallantly by Sir TV. Russell, supported by IlodsouV 
Horse under Major Daly, swept through die a— 
killing every man.’ Whatever mu\ have bet n iho 
causes, proximate or remote, of tlio mutiny, i! i 
quilo evident that such Mussulman kina'ion u> 
these, with their grc< n flag of rebellion and lin g¬ 
eries of ‘ Deon! decn V had boon v. • xod up, or had 
worked thi , msolv* , .i up, to something like j* -mecre 
belief that tLycy wore fighting for then jvhgim*. 

Tho chief body of tcLioK .«-• ii.isju W<-"i ‘dm-d. 
succeeded in escaping fruin Nnwal'.yunge afler iho 
bade They fled chiefly bNuimi^vor and 
Malutdoo on* tb« bai.U of dm Gogra, and to 
Bhitowlle at the junction M that river with tho 
CimwU -v.i'n tho .tpi-nivni and pi .' able inr. n- 
,iou of throwing up uirtliV iuTs for the dofouco oi 
those positions. 

.hut abuili tho time v. l.<n Sir Hope Giant 
defeatvl tin **0 Nftwubguuge rebels--.up-o.-«d to 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA1858. 


headed by tho Begum of Oude and 
ramour Mumrnoo Khan—the career of 
the energetic Moulvie was suddenly cut short 
at another. This remarkable man, Moulvie 
Ahmcdullah Shah, died as he had long lived, 


struggling against the Feringhees and all who 
supported them. On the 15th of June, after 
having been driven from place to place by the 
various British columns and detachments, he 
arrived from Mohumdec at Powayne, a town 



Tiincipal Street In Lncknotv. 


about sixteen miles northeast of Shalyohanpoor. 
Hr had with him a considerable body of horse, 
and some guns. Tho Rajah of Powayne, named 
jb, h i ■ h incurred the displeasure 
<.f the Moulvie by sheltering two native servants of 
1 the Company, w is cl icked by him. Juggernath 
Sniu'ii, and his two broiherp Buldoo Singh and I 
| Km»» »1 went out to confront the Moulvie 1 

I :is ;• 1 ,h °y ^ouM. A skirmish ensued, which I 
ki h 1 three hour.;, flic mor.t notable rc.iult was I 
| the death of the Moulvie ; ho received a shot, and i 
I f d • hit? head was at once severed ; and the Itajah j 
1 -ni the ’load and trunk to HI ialtf cli an poor, to bo j 

| n.hviMfl to Mr Gilbert Muncy, the •’ominissiom.r. 

| tllad as die ]>'.i-h may have oet;’ to get rid of a j 
fore idnble enemy, it is doubtful whether Mr Money | 
i " :, .* d tho blooding gift with much gratification. ; 
Thu Kajuh of Powayne, however, lmd lung beon an 
objci ol i ttr,pi cion, on account of hii unfeeling > 
| “ludurt towards some of tbn poor fugitives in tho ! 

, ^ l »ly days oi thu Rov.dt; and as u*e British cause j 
’••i n.»w obvioudy the wimdng vuusc, he was | 
L l / his alacrity in dealing with the do;* ' 

" du* Moulvie, t> win favour with tho 
au ioMut.. a \iTy large reward had boon offered 


by the government to whoever could capture flic 
Moulvie; and although some doubt was expressed 
whether this wa intended to apply as well to tho 
bleeding corpse as to the living man, tho reward 
was paid to tho Powayne chieftain. 

It was unquestionably a groat gain to the 
lirithb to know that the Moulvie was really 
removed from tho field of strife. a\s to the 
Begum, she still remained unsubdued, moving 
h'om place to place according as she • mild gatln r 
a largo body of adherents around her. It was 
abi>ut the second wed; in June, so fur as in ri-n- 
doiod apparent by the correspondence, that she 
received dung B.ihadooFs very decisive rejection 
of tho appeal made* by her for Ids alliance, lately 
adverted to; and m she lost nearly at the smu: 
iiue her able coadjutor the d.volvic, her pn/q iced 
bce.uno nmr# gloomy. Of Neua Sahib, littlo more 
’ 11 bd be aid than ;ha f U<: wan trU0 to bin charnel' r 
- a coward in all things. Wliore he w.v* at any 
particular lime, IhoBriusb seldom certainly know : 
lu had Dot 1 i t i,i. of tho 'Alunlvio, or tli 
L’ogiun, or the Ranee. 

Ii • 'imv: • ■ raiiii r * 'th • bo . roViiiu; o r 

Corn kporu t mn wid thr.i *•' * J udo, though 
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STATE OF AFFAIRS AT THE END OF JUNE. 


tho boundary-lino between the two, 
must*be mentioned two encounters in whicli tlie 
naval britrade honourably distinguished itself. The 
Shannon's seamen, it will be remembered, supplied 
a naval brigade under the lamented Captain Sir 
William Peel, for service in Oude; but there was 
also another brigade furnished by the Pearl , of 
which Captain Sotheby was commander. During 
May and June, tins brigade was associated with 
certain troops and marines in the maintenance of 
order on the Goruekporo frontier of Oude. While 
on detached service, Major Cox and Lieutenant 
Tumour came in contact with tho enemy on the 
9tli of June. The lieutenant had under him two 
12-pounder howitzers, a 24-pounder rocket-tube, 
and about fifty seamen of the Pearls crew ; Lieu¬ 
tenant Pym had tho control of about twenty 
marines from tho same ship; while Major Cox, 
who commanded the whole detachment, had 
under him a small military force comprising two 
hundred men of the 13th light infantry, two troops 
of Madras cavalry, two troops of Bengal cavalry, 
and twenty Sikhs. It was altogether a singular 
medley of combatants. Having heard that 
Mahome d Hussein was occupying the neighbouring 
village of Amorlia or Amorah in great force, 
Major Cox revived to attack him. lie divided 
his detachment into two parts, one head d by 
himself, and the other by Major Richardson. 
The seamen and marines were attached to 
Richardson's party. Starting at two o’clock in 
the morning, they march oil along the road lead¬ 
ing through tho village. When within a mile of 
Amorah, they received a heavy lire from tho rebel 
skirmishers; these wero immediately attacked and 
driven in by Pym and the marines ; while the 
guns throw shot and shell on tho main body. 
Attempting to retreat on tho other Hank, Cox 
mrl. aud frustrated them: and the result <>f tb.* 
skirmish was a decisive abandonment ot die vil¬ 
lage bv the rebels. Nine days afterwards another 
lom ; similar in constitution but larger in numbers, 
comprising in it& naval element about a hundred 
and ten noamen, set out from Captangunje to make 
another attack on Mahomed Ilussciu, who was 
posted with four thousand rebels at Kurreah, about 
eight miles off. On approaching near Hurmili, the 
enemy’s skirmishers wero descried thrown across 
tho river Gogra, screened in thick bamboo jungles, 
villa? • , of trees, and a dry nullah. British 
: kii i' -ihcMs v. ore quickly sent on ahead, drovo in 
the enemy, and wad- l tho river after them up to 
their wniMs; tho c uns followed, and tho (many 
,voro driven iVuiu topo lo ug»o, and IV, m every 
place o i* conceal in out and elm od \>r four mill . 
The heat wus acme adous ; in • nmudi tha guven 
bouts' marching, lighting, mui i urMiing nearly 
kuockdd up officers and men. Mahomed Hussein/ 
however, was seveuly 
deemed n. Fufficiont w 
and privations. The Pa ...... 

tins a., the tenth time in which it had buou 


defeated, 

ynfflh for 


SE 


It may be here mentioned that nu endeavour 
was made, towards the end of June, f o estimate 
the number oftlialookdars and <aher potty chieftains 
who were in arms against the British in tho pro¬ 
vince of Oude; together with the amount of force 
at their disposal. The estimate was not wholly 
reliable, for the means of obtaining correct inform¬ 
ation were very deficient. The list published in 
some of the Bombay newspapers, professing to 
be the nearest attainable approach to the' tniih, 
included the names of about thirty-five ‘ thalook- 
dars,’ ‘rajahs,’ and ‘chuckladars,’ bedding among 
them about twenty-five mud-forts, with nearly a 
hundred guns, and forty thousand armed retainers. 
Tho chief items in this curious list wore— ‘The 
three chuckladars Mahomed Hussein, Melimleu 
Hussein, and Sliaik Padil Imam, have fweniy- 
threo guns and ten thousand men nius.^1 about 
Sultanporc; some occupying Saloun* ton kos from 
Roy Bareilly '— < At Naip, within nine kos <>f Roy 
Bareilly, four thalookdars, named Jug_y rputli 
Buksh, Bugwan Buksh, Burundi Singh, and 
Jaggernath (I), have collected eight . u • nbl a-, 
thousand men 5 —* Panic Madliao, lhalookdar ; at 
Sukerporo, a strong fort surrounded\by jungle, a 
few kos from Roy Bareilly; nineteen guns and 
eight thousand men’ — ‘Rajah Ali Buksh Kb.n, 
at Mchain, a small fort twenty-five k • ea.-t uf 
Lucknow; five guns and hflecn hundred men.’ 
Most of the rebel gatherings hero adverted l«# 
wero in tlio region around Rqy BaVcillv, sontlna.-i 
of Lucknow. 

But notwithstanding these high-sounding names 
and formidable numbers, the cause of regular 
government in Oude was gradually ad mcing. 
The rebels could no longer cudauger; they umld 
only annoy. Mr Montgomery, at Lucknow, 
intrusted with large powers by iho p<> mu >r- 
general, was gradually feeling his way. l\ hilo 
Crommelin took elmrgo of tho innuedinu* cIiTcim 
of that city, and Hope Grant was grappling with 
the open field, Montgomery wan 


yth it 


and ih’» was 
ih the fat runes 
i igado c auled 


the rob 

employed in re-establishing the network of judi ial 
and revenue organisation, as favourable opportu¬ 
nities arose. The Rajah of KapoorMmlly, kdciy 
adverted to, undertook the defence of the region 
between tlio ftuunoe and Cawnporo ; while lb»po 
Giant kept u vigilant eye nn the centre» ! vhuio. Tin* 
j astute and double-dealing Maun Singh phn ed 
| in a singular position. He >vn distru mol by both 
parties, because lie would not openly r-lo wi.li «n»e 
against tho other. As the diiefr.mi of Slml,g,i,„, t 
r(} rra, v m -r the i i >ru Ji • 
of Oude, he would bo formidable caber u - « mn l 

or u ,oo. ITo had « fort, t:"" "V 1 ' ", 111 

. a mi. on’d bo no uin «l»on ’!» ‘f <or 
be h.m nnU.ibs'the 

of ovoia ., to di'iormin" in ‘vl.ii I' balance to ll\r-.\v 
bi3 ; nii.l it v.-ns ■ inallv ovot mt tUnt he wa- 

u, lly reergniMiiig more nud more the vtxlt 
|j H ti hiondflhlp—a- a corwpu nee, ho 
> r ly disliked by the rebel Ion dors. Taki 
, pf tho Htuto of tunlu generally duung dun**, 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA 1858. 


"<is*n£eessary to make a distinction between tlio 
Ollier and the later days of the month. Tho 
former was much, less favourable than the latter. 

.id not truthfully bo said that the pacification 
proceeded rapidly. Injury was wrought by tho 
party-tactics concerning the famous proclamation 
penned by Viscount Canning and condemned by 
the Earl of Ellcnborough. The violent discussions 
arising out of that collision of opinion could not bo 
wholly concealed from tho natives of India. It 
cannot be doubted that many of tho reckless and 
unscrupulous speeches made in the British parlia¬ 
ment became known to, and cherished by, the 
insurgent chieftains. "When a halo of suffering 
virtue was thrown around the Oudian royal family, 
and when tho Queen of England’s viceroy in India 
was spoken of almost as a murderer and robber, 
tli.; power of the government became necessarily 
baleen, and the difficulties of pacification increased. 
The proclamation was modified ; nay, Mr Mont¬ 
gomery received discretionaly powers to determine 
v ii. Oi.-r, and when, and where there should bo 
o pic <;la».i:itiou at all — the governor-general wisely 
having it to hia ngaeity to he guided by the 
ciruumctaiicc of time and place. At tho be inning 
i f .Juno little had ' ©cl towards winning 

■ subnii. -io- of the malcontent tbalook da is and 
’ jkladam ; tho hopes of sure safhl rebellion had 
been sufficiently damped Beverfihele , 
in .nth advanced, and when tlio Moulric wao dead 
:n. 1 the Gwalior rebels beaten, tlio Oudian land- 
u ./nors, by ones and t*vos, began to look out for a 
u.ruuHiise, which n ight enable them safely to 
abandon ;• losing came. One of the most ombar- 
i.ib.ing diflleultios perhaps was this —that the 
rebel leaders made instant war against auy thalook- 
• I'm. or ohuckludars who gave in their submission 
to the British government under the modified pro- 
(1 jjiafiou—thereby deterring the more timid land- 
o wner• from the adoption of this course. Mann 
Singl; himself was besieged by an insurgent force; 
but bis menus of resistance were considerable. 

<>uc of tlio «* id cnees afforded that tho pacifica¬ 
tion >f 1 * ado was considered to bo gradually 
Approaching, •" tho disbandment of tho corps 
°i Voloutc^r Cavalry, which was imposed almost 
"’holly of officers and gentlemen, and which had 
i*. uderod : rich eminent service* at a time w hen 
European in top* were doubly precious from their 
extreme rarity. In a notification issued at Calcutta, 
Vi^eounf. Canning, after mentioning some of the 
u 'muluL conno.otod with the disbanding, thus 
spoke of lh- services of the oorpi : ‘The Volunteer 
* C.ivalry \ *j.*U a prominent part in nil tho sunrises 
which marked tho advauco of tlio late Mnjor- 
pvncml Kir fl iury Havelock from Allahabad to 
’Liwk no ; and on every occasion of iU employ¬ 
ment against the rebels—whether on tho advance 
> ’"l vlrnow, or a . part of the force with wlueh 

i Mai*»r u numl Hir James Ontram licid Alum Bach 
I - 'bi oi p* huu greatly dirtinguiriied itself Ly itn 
:Ml J !h 7 n actiuii and by . fortitride and 
J cildmanco under .mat exposure and fatigue. The 


governor-general offers to Major Barrow, who ably 
commanded the Volunteer Cavalry, and boldly led 
them in all the operations in which they were 
engaged, liis most cordial acknowledgments for his 
very valuable services : and to Captain Lynch, and 
all the officers and men who composed this corps, 
his lordship tenders his best thanks for tlio 
eminent good conduct .and exemplary courage 
which they displayed during the whole time that 
the corps was embodied.* Tho farewell of Sir 
James Outram was moro hearty, becauso less 
official * 

Directing our attention next to tho Doab and 
Itohilcund, it becomes at once apparent that organ¬ 
isation and systematic government made great 
advances during the month of June. The l)oab 
no longer contained any largo body of armed 
rebels. There were numerous smaller hands, hut 
these bands chiefly made use of tho Doab as a 
route of passage. The hopes of the rebel leaders 
were directed mainly towards two regions— Oude, 
on tho north of tho Ganges ; and Central India, 
on tho south of the Jumua. According as tlio 
fur tun os of war (or rather depredation) tended in 
tho one direction or tlio other, so did groups of 
armed insurgents cross, or attempt to crons, thoso 
rivers by means of tho ghats or ferries, if tho 
chances for rebel succor-, appeared stronger at 
Lucknow or Fyzubad, Bareilly or Khahjehanpoor 
this current tended northward, or rather north¬ 
eastward : if CVdpcc or Jhnnsi, Gwalior or Joy- 
poor, excited tho hopes of tho insurgents, tho 
current took an opposite direction. Tho Doab, in 
cither cajc, was r .’aided rather ns a lino of transit 
than as a field of contest. Kir Colin Campbell 
well acquainted with this fact, devoted a portion • 
of his attention to tho ghats on tlio two great 
rivers. It became very important to check if 
possible the marching anil countermarching of tho 
rebels across the Doab ; and several columns and 
detachments of troops were engaged in this duty 
during the month now under notice. The succor 
of tho few actual encounters depended very much 
on tho course of ©vents in Keindia’s dominion , 
narrated in tho ki t chapter. AVhen Gwalior loll 
into the hands of Tantcea Topee and h : ' associates, 
all the turbulent chieflrdnB in iho surrounding 


di. t riots Ik, | 


cd an auebi 


and hopeful in., .s 


which they find not exhibited during the preced¬ 
ing month , but when Sir Hugh ll.so reconquered 
that city, and replaced Heitidia on hit throne, 
timidity succeeded to audacity, misgiving to 
hopi fulnosd. 

* *Mv nr lit Baku.'*' -Wo itro nlavit to ,n ji.trr.to, ptfrlinr* for 
iv**r; hut, beliow.* nt A , I nlmU ever -.it In nfTr •tlmuilo 

•I 1 .iii' c, 1 , 1 ..3 ever speak with Ilia* lutom. admiration a. M. » 
A fwl ... • 1 

will* nm-h di Uiiouon. It would atfWil »no in. It i»l•• -<*«-»*>’ *•' 
■linkj cv<" on, . f tm*m '.y the l: u»d, atid .-lltliiu H«'\. 

l I .1 i ')• Ukiu .*' tlu L-nbl • i'iv p r - »•* • ,l *‘ 1 ’ 

lift allvi. „ir . ven M % ii.wfcu n.il llm- 

IT* OP . . |>II I tru*» to yi.ui «' jntnmi’' 1 ’»« to tin ’ '» ) ' 

I*- •* y *n. lu.nji• .• ii.r,.. jin.! «.•»/*..••• 
pfi-.t W. ' If. *, .11 I til •' • r '"” ' V,< T ■ • 
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STATE OF AFFAIRS AT THE END OF JUNE. 


V^/ITfgYdnnmandcr-in-chicf, after his participation 
in the reconquest and pacification of Rohilcund, 
returned to his former quarters at Futteghur, 
where lie remained until the second week in Juno. 
Throughout the month he was personally engaged 
in no hostilities ; lio was occupied either in study¬ 
ing how to givo his heat-worn soldiers repose, or 
how best to employ those whose services in the 
field were still indispensable. The governor-gene¬ 
ral much desired his presence at Allahabad, to. 
confer with him personally on the military | 
arrangements necessary during the summer-and 
autumn. It. afforded a significant proof of the 4 
.scattered position of the British forces, that during 
the first week in Juno there were no soldiers 
that could bo spared to escort Sir Ooliu from 
Futteghnr to Allahabad. Quiet as tlio Doab was, 
compared with its condition earlier in the y car, 
there were still rebel bands occasionally crossing and 
rccrossing it, and these bands would have hazarded 
much to capture a prize so important as the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian army. Ho 
could not safely move without an escort, and I 10 
had to delay his journey until a few troops came 
in from Shahjehanpnor and other stations. YV hilo 
at Futteghur ho caused a search to bo made in 
the bazaars of that plaoo and Furruckabad for 
sulphur, in order that any stores of that substance 
might be seized by and for iho government. The 
rebels of the various provinces still possessed many 
guns ; the chieftains and landowners still owned 
mare weapons ot vat i ms kinds than rl • y cluu.o 1 > 
acknowledge to the government; there was iron 
for the making of cannon-balls ; there wore 
charcoal and saltpetre towards tlio making of 
gunpowder; hut there was ono ingredient, sulphur, 
without which all the firearms of the insurgents 
would be useless ; and as sulphur was an import' d 
article in India, tho government made attempts to 


obtain possession. ot uny 


stores of that- hulvtanco 
doubtful hands. Ecrcussiou- 
ming scarce among the rebels ; 
,ml iuacbiucry for making more 
r w ere perforce superseded b) 


that might l>o in 
caps, too, w ore beet 
and, tlio materials 1 
being wanting, tin 
iho less effectivo matchlock. • 

Tho state of the l)oab at that- time is well told 
in eonuoetiou with a journey made by Mr lluasell. 
After the Rohilcund campaign was over, this 
active journalist looked about him to determine 
"1 o was best worth seeing .'lid describing, in 
r L 1 "o o his special duties, if ho went, with or 
:t r M inir Colin to AUnhabad. he would get to tlio 
head •'quart era of puffin-, w ero wry few Stirling 
military operations woo to be witnessed ; if 
went uorlbcast into < 111 !©, u- swuMrYust into 
Central India, ho mighq a ft *r mu. h danger and 
difficulty, become involved ju tho niovcinonts <>P* 
dying column, ill arsorting wi*i. the nocosq 
of a lame man—for he »tdl ift L o 
injury by a hide from a ho^so. Mr Hi 
fore renvoi upon a jourhej tin. tmU 
Pont; from il.ttr to Ueflii, ami 


some 

Hllii - 


from an* | 

UthoTO-l 
V \nu- 


tlio V 
thence by 

Uinlmlh to the healthy bill-; dfttloa of Simla. UcJ, 


travelled by Bhowgong, Eytah, Gosaigunje, m l 
Allygurb, meeting with ample evidence on tho 
way of the ruin resulting from thirteen months 
of anarchy. Of the dak bungalows or stations he 
says: ‘Let no 0110 understand by this a pleasant 
roadside hostelry with largo out-offices, spacious 
courtyard, teams of horses, and hissing ostlers ; 
rather let him see a mud-hovel by the way, stand¬ 
ing out, the only elevation in tho dead level i f 
baked earth, a fow trees under which are fediercd 
some ivretehcd horses, and a group of men’ — 
whose dress consisted of little beyond a turban. 
From Pdiowgong to Eytah the country looked like 
a desert; and by the roadside, at intervals of ten 
miles or less, were Ihniraabs or police-stations— 
small onc-stor'ed houses, tearing traces of tho 
destructiveness of the rebel leader which had s<> 
swept th< - fd the Kallce 

Nnddeo at a point where tho Company had never 
yet introduced tho civilised agency of a regular 
bridge. Tho gharry was pushed and dragged down 
a shelving bank of loose sand, anil ’lien o\cr a 
rickety creaky l ridgo of boat&^-tho native attend¬ 
ants making much use of tho primitive distended 
bladders and earthen jars as iloaOg supporters. 
Arrived at Kyinh, ho found the place hide other 
than a heap of blackened ruiup, wi ll enclosures 
broken down and trees lopped olf at tho d« ui. 
Tot hero were throe Englishmen, ivil nan. 
of tlio Corn] my, engaged ip re-laid i dling the 
machinery of regular govommout. Mr Uu.^11, 
like every one else, tried all tho varieties *1 
language to express adeqnrdoly the r uuc!.d>.u r 
heat of an Indiuu June, lie left Eytah at two 
in the afternoon. ‘The gharry was like an oven ; 
the metal-work binning so that it could 1 : 0 . !»• 
borne in contact with the hand for an instant. 
Tlio wind reminded mo of tlio deadly l>! ’ win b 
swept over nrt on tho marth to FiitLcgbur that 
dreadful morning when wo lofr llohiJ und. Nc: ;i 
tree to shado the rumi ; on each side u parelnKl* 
dull, dun-coloured plain, \Vith tho waving ). . ' 
lines dancing up and down over i;r blighted 
surface ; and whirling dust-storms or 4t devils,’’ as 
they are called, careering to and ft * as if in do::io- 
niac glee in their own infernal \ogion. Or mull a 
day as this Lake’s into (half n contory earlier) fill 
file after tile 011 tlitir dreadful jetirnoy. I Mil I 
I have found shelter, 1 would ylndl v haw stopped 
for even tho nuHves milfc ■» ’ .tud tlit• bona - u. re 
dono up; but in India, in -ct i d \»i»r, 
motto must bo ‘ No backward stcpl' 1 - 
wont.' Ah t asiiug thUDUgh mm.y hj wjII 
; in which half th* hi u 
or shut up h ’ reached Ai 
bite Uurc was nothin}, jondy 
bungalow hut inn nitm / lTust V pg hi* 

, he n< length mnhed I hi 
ih® impunal rily w now wholly Hud Hifoh 
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lit. Tho plan, once contemplated, of 
dying tlie defences, liad not been adopted ; 
the majestic wall, though shattered and ball-pierced 
in parts, remained in other respects entire. The 
defence.- were*, altogether, calculated to strike a 
stranger with surprise, at the height and solidity of 
the wall, tho formidable nature of the bastions, the 
depth and width of the dry ditch, the complete¬ 
ness of the glacis, and the security of such of the 
gates as had not been battered down or blown in. 


Sonic of the streets of the city liad escaped the 
havoc of war; but others exhibited the effects of 
bombardment and assault in a terrible decree 
although nine months of peaceful occupation had 
intervened ; houses pitted with marks of shot and 
bullet, public buildings shattered and half in mins, 
trees by the wayside split and rent, doors and 
windows splintered, gables torn out of houses, 
jagged holes completely through the walls. Half 
the houses in the city were shut; and the other 



1 


rlf had not yet regained their regular steady 
inhabitants. Tho mighty palaco of the Moguls was 
n< ' !y as grand as ever on the outside; but all 
w ^hin displayed a wreck of oriental splendour. 
f l he exqui i . Dowaui Khos, when Mr Russell was 
then*, iir tend of being filled with turbaned and 
bejewelled rajahs, M ),and oriental mag* 

nitieem »•, as in tho olden days, was occupied by 
tii.'.i-'i infantry—infantry, too, engaged in the 
humblest wf barrack domestic duties. ‘ From 
pillar to pillar and column to column extended 
the grateful arches of tlio clothes-line, with shirts 
■'.h i tvjcks and drawers flaunting in the air in 
heu of silken banners. Long lines of charpoya 1 
or bedsteads f retched from one end of tlj*"* hall to 
the other—arms were, piled against tho columns— 

T 'in hen, 1;*. 11~ and bayonets r.h pended fro» . tho | 
walk:; and in the place wliero once blazed tho 
fabulousoines of the pi?icoek*s throne, reclined a 
privaio of her Majesty’s (list, of a very Milesian 
type of countenance ’ 

Tho old king Mill remained- a prisoner at Delhi. 

1 he di i ’Ihug, k rv.ual descendant • Tamerlane, i 
of ovoryOiing thar. could impart dignity, 
n •> omo o! tie - mailer opartmerit* of the 
j ‘ li,Cf W|, ‘ ft tew of his ires, children, and | 


grandchildren, near him. All were fretful am] 
discontented, as they well might be : fur they had 
nothing to see, nowhere to go, no honours to 
receive, no magnificence to luxuriate in. When 
interrogated by visitors concerning tho early days 
of the Revolt, ho was peevish, and wished to 
change the subject; and when bis youngest 
begum, and his son Jutnma Bukht, were induced 
to conveioC, tho absence of family unity—if such 
a thing is possible in an oriental palace—was 
apparent enough. 

Considered politically, Delhi had tho great 
advantage, during the spring months, of being 
placed under Sir John Lawrence, The province 
which contained the onco imperial city was 
detached from the 4 northwestern * group, and 
■in* lo—with Sirhind, the Punjaub, and tho 
iVshawur Valley—one compact and extonsivu 
govei umenf, under tho cuntiul of one who, morally 
speaking, was perhaps tho greatest man in Iiuli-. 
D win’, necessary f.» reconstruct a government- 
hut marli ireful consideration was necdid 1 riorv 
tho prmcfpl«» of Cousli'U • m c ai l bo • ’tile L H 
tlio pi rful indupuiou population would rcturi 
to tlieir homes and occupations, their pr'^un' ; - 
would d -.j . i c ,v i, , ]« •>, v ; but the neigh 1. >uinr; 
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swarmed with desperate characters, 
whose residence in. Delhi would he productive of 
' evil. Many of the better class of natives feared 
that the imperial city would never recover; that 
the injury which its buildings had received during 
the siege, the disturbance of trade by the hurried 
exit of the regular inhabitants, the enormous 
losses by plunder and forfeiture, and the break-up 
of the imperial establishment in the palace, had 
combined to inflict a blow which would be fatal to 
the once great Mogul capital. Delhi, nevertheless, 
had outlived many terrible storms; and these 
prognostications might be destined to fail. 


One consequence of the steady occupation 
Delhi during the winter and spring was the 
gradual departure of troops to other districts 
where they were more needed. Among these 
was one of the native regiments. The ‘gallant 
little Goorkhas,’ as the British troops were accus¬ 
tomed to designate the soldiers of the Sirmoor and 
Kumaon battalions, held their high reputation to 
the very last. The Sirmoor battalion had marched 
down to Delhi at the very beginning of the dis¬ 
turbances, and during more than twelve months* 
had been on continuous du«:y in and near that 
region. The time had now come when a respite 



Lahore. 


could be given to their labours. They took their J 
departure to tin healthy lull-station of Duvrah 
Dhoon. As they marched out ui Delhi, lieaJod 
by their commandant, (.' >loiicl Ilnd, they were , 
escorted over tb * l)tidgc t y the lM Bcu; ;l 1 Luro- , 
j, L .ans who chcored them lustily, and inspirited 
them with a n»c" ■ y, t* - moaning of which the 
j„ul perebrmco by t'd- time learied—‘ c Shoril atr-1. 
ao ( 'iiint(HL;clo forgot. An oflluT, well familiar 
with these ‘jolly 1 ittl*.- Goorkhn^ remarked on 
tin, occasion \ ‘flt.ro U not iu military hist cry a 
brighter purer pau-e ‘r n « o.c m ad oi the 
Genie s and faithful c*ndv.c* 0) tuo Sinn-or 

___ g n j. __^_ 


Goorkha battalion during tin- pnst year. Vi si in 
ihe hold, always in front, prominent, nu.l n>.■« - 
,'intly lighting throughout the tulir- onmpaign 
and sir r < • »pcialiens bofoiM Delhi, th<> regiment low 
covered itself wi^i h nour «ml glory. An, urtr I 
darkest davs, there was nov r n * h> pc*\ a 
cion, the dialmv of a doubt of dn lion.-u ktfrdt) 
and fidelity of the-o Um uuipJ.-.uinih'd, and 
da voted -Jhhera. Whoa other* turr.ed Iran or.., 
i ,Un n in , tli• * nr-lnal \ ithont ft 
hentatiu. to our nid\ v .lu ik© good light, bled, 
and di<*d, dddnl to their ‘ u., honourable mui 
HUB tv thr link’ 
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: Th|P1 > unjruib — at Lahore and all the other 
'cities and tuitions — was so steadily and watchfully 
governed, that no disturbances took placo except 
of a very slight character— personally distressing, 
it is true, but not nationally or politically of any 
moment. One such was tire following: On a 
certain day a number of disbanded sepoys, who 
had long before taken refuge in Cashmere, rccrossed 
the frontiers, aud attacked the Christians stationed 
at a place called Madliopore ; they murdered a 
few, including children, under circumstances of 
great barbarity. No other ren -on could be assigned 
for this brutality than a vengeful thirst for 
European blood. Hastily they crossed again into 
Ca hm.j^o, taking with them a quantity of plunder. 
A demand was at once made upon the chief of 
Ctuhmcre, iv'tmbeer Singh, to capture and give 
them up ; which demand was shortly afterwards 
attended to, although he had exhibited a little 
remissness in this matter in one or two former 
instances The Rajah of Cashmere was not 
wholly unexpected, indeed, of unfavourable viewz 
toward:: "ho British ; and, with a less firm man 
thru* John Lawrence at his elbow, lie might pos- 
r.ibly e made his mountain territory a retreat 
for rebels. 

Sinde, the land of the Indus, remained firmly 
in Hie hands of Mr Frcre and General Jacob, tho 
ouo as civil commissioner and tho other as military 
command at. At one period during the month, 
however, I rorc was called upon to settle a question 
of iM'Mous zealotry, which might, liavo kindled 
into a ilamo if not promptly dealt . i!h. AMoham- 
icdnn of respectable char . ter came. to him, while 
-,g fly.Ira 7 id, and complained of an inscription on 
fii" ini • r wall of an open-fronted shop belonging 
to the Christian Mission. The inscription com¬ 
pris'd one or two quotations from the Koran, and 
an argument to disprove tho divine authority of 
1b IV phot of Islam, from the evidence of tho 
Koran iKlf. it v, a j> prepared and written, in tho 
ISindhi and. Aiabic Ian* run'.vs, by the Rev. Mr 
Mate!]* A ; and 10 Rev Mr Cell caused it to bo 
coxpieui.ubly exhibited in the open ;Uop where 
Lit les v *.rc d.j or distributed. The complainant 
war ore Cludam AIi ; a Mohammedan Intel/ 
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breach of the peace; hut I did not think the 
present a time to try unnecessary experiments as 
to how much a fanatical native population will 
or will not bear in the way of provocation.’ Mr 
Frerc wrote to the Rev. Mr Cell, the mission-super¬ 
intendent, requesting him to remove the inscrip¬ 
tion ; on the ground that, however well meant, 
it might produco more harm than good. This 
proceeding led to a violent outcry on the part of 
tho missionaries and their supporters, and to an 
erroneous narrative forwarded to the government 
of Bombay—accusing Mr Frero of encouraging 
Mohammedanism and insulting Christianity. It 
was one of those numerous occasions, presented 
during the course of the Revolt and its suppression, 
in which the governing authorities had much 
difficulty in steering clearly through the opposite 
dangers of two religious extremes. 

Sir Hugh Rose’s operations in Central India 
during the month of Juno were treated so fully 
in the last chapter, that little need be added here 
on tho subject. Tho recapture of Gwalior was tho 
great event; all the operations in Itajpootrma, 
Bundelcund, Goojerat, and Hulkar’s territory, were 
subordinate to it. When tho month closed, General 
Roberts, with tho ‘Rujpootuna Field-force,’ was on 
the march from Nusccrabad to Joypoor, to check 
tho progress of the Gwalior fugitives in that direc¬ 
tion. Brigadier Showers was at or near Futtch- 
pore Sikri, guarding the Agra route. Major Ramsey 
was advancing from Rohilcund with the Kumaon 
battalion. Tho English residents at Joypoor and 
Bhurtpore were actively engaged in nipperting so 
far as was practicable, tho loyal tend, ncios of the 
rajahs of those two states, so as to enable them to 
resist the rebels if the latter were to enter either of 
those cities. The doubt was, not so much of the 
rajahs, as of the soldiery in their pay, whose fidelity 
could not wholly be relied on. Tho main body of 
Gwalior fugitives were at that time somewhere 
near Ilindonn, a town about equidistant from 
Gwalior, Agra, and Joypoor; whether they were 
about to advance to Ummerporc on the Jcypoor 
road, to Mliow on the Ulwar road, or to any other 
point, was r.of well known. Indeed, the rebels 
themselves seemed to be divided in opinion a j to 
their future movements : they were looking around, 
to find some rajah, nawab, or nazim who would 
join tb nt in rebellion; but those chieftains were 
becoming more and more cautious 1 )W they com¬ 
mitted them elves in this way. The spectacle of 
raj; Jin blown away from gnus, and nawabs hung 
»»* *m gallows, wa- by no moans encouraging. 
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hundred men and two guns, was sent 
to look after tho Bafety of Humeerpoor and its 
neighbourhood, brigadier Macduff, with a portion 
of H.M. 43d foot, went to Cal pee. Brigadier 
Munsoy, with a small column of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, was sent to Nowgong, to protect a 
convoy of stores on their way from Saugor. The 
remainder of the force encamped for a while at 
Banda as head-quarters, having with thorn Narain 
Rao and Madlioo Rao as prisoners, a large number 
of guns, and a considerable amount of treasure and 
jewels captured from tho rebels, Whitlock’s long- 
continued exertions, although not attended by any 
great battles, had gradually restored something like 
tranquillity to this distracted region. Bundeleund 
and the Saugor territory, from the Jumna to the 
Nerbudda, had for nearly twelve months been 
in a miserable condition. The various bands of 
mutineers passing from Dinopoor and elsewhere 
wrought great mischief; powerful villages proved 
upon their weaker neighbours; and the self- 
installed nawabs and rajahs extorted every 
farthing they could get from tho peasantry and 
townspeople. Many villages vvero completely 
deserted ; many moro had been burned to tho 
ground, and the people plundered of all tho grain 
and other property whioh they possessed. The 
lesson which the peaceful natives had received 
from tho rebels was a severe one, calculated to 
teach them the advantages of regular government 
under British influence. 

Among the many ‘field-forces’ which about this 
time were broken up, to relievo the troops from 
some of their exhausting labours in fiercely hot 
weather, was a small one called the ‘Sntpoora 
Field-foroo.’ Satpoora i3 a town in Holkar’s 
Mabratta dominions, about seventy-five niik ; 
southeast of Indore, and very near the boundary 
of the Nagpoor territory. .Satpoora also gives 
name to a wige of mountains which, running 
east and \vc. r, separates the valley of tho Tapleo 
from that of tho iNerbudda , and it was in this 
'cnso that tho designation ‘Satpoora Field-foreo’ 
wy.s given to a small body of troops collected for 
the defence of tho region in question. Major 
Evans, commanding this force, took farewell of 
his men on ho 22d of June. In an order or 
uddre-H, dated from his camp at Jalwmm, ho 
thanked Captain Sealoy and tho artillery, Captain 
Lrtngaton and tho (lilies, Captain Baugh and tho 
Oth Bombay N. I., Captain Bri/ n and the l‘Hh, 
! ; uficunnt Lutounlu: and the l'oonah horse— 
being the ccmpomuin of his force. JT<* in.*; lo 
special mention of a certain encounter on tbo 1 1 tli 
of April; ‘when tho insurgents, i 'led in positions 
from which tiny supposed they .ukl not be 


driven, were at once attacked at three different 


about in concealment. The force hat therefore 
been disappointed in nor being able again io shew 
their prowess, which* all were so e$gei to d 
would have done so well, had opportunity offered.' 

Gujerat, the Guicowar’s territory — situated south 
of Rajpootana, and west of Holkar’s territory 
—had, it will he remembered, been* nv i 
happily and effectively disarmed by Sir Richmon 1 
Shakcspoaiy political resident at tho court of 
the Guicowar ; thereby lessening the probability 
of any hostile outbreak. Gujerat became subject, 
however, during this month, to one of those 
strange mysteries in which orientals so much 
delight. The lotus, and tho chupnttios. and the 
‘ something white,’ ha l had their day; and now 
arose the mystery of tici.ys. It was ascertained 
that twigs or small branches had b; on circulated 
from yiUage to village iri the province of • 
as signals or watchwords; hut nothing cjukl be 
learned concerning their meaning. An ancient 
custom existed in many parts of India, of measur¬ 
ing the footprints with straws or twigsj whenever 
a robbery had been committed, thru forwarding 
them from village to village, until the measure¬ 
ment was found to implicate some ouc village r; 
after which tho village was made n | nubble 
This and many other ancient customs v\ <. re 
referred to; but nothing appeared to throw light 
on tho meaning of tho twigs thus transmitted 
through Gujerat. 

To assist in the maintenance of tranquillity in 
the Deccan, a small field-force, composed <v' tn-nps 
selected from tho Poonah division of the Ik»ml ay 
army, was made up, and placed under tho com¬ 
mand of Colonel Gall, Starting from Foonah, ihe 
colonel arrived at Aurangabad on the 8th a June, 
and r> umed his march on the following day 
Jaulnab, a military station in tho north west 
corner ol the Nizam’s dominion.* L.irgo bands of 
Roll ill a marauders oxpellod iiom the city of 
Hyderabad by tho Nizam’s troqps, were known to 
bo in various villages in the Jaultmh distrid ; und 
it was deemed oxpadient to h*»ld Colonel Gall's 
forco in readiness to watch aud dispev these men, 
lost their machinations should assume o military 
form. X new cavalry corps named lhmt sou's 
Ilorso W- isted in this objoct. This corps, organise:T 
by and under tho active officer oi tl ai u.ipm , eon- 
: isted of recrui • from variou. p • ix uf thu Rcccnn, 
for active service in any regions when* tfioir pro 
Konc© might bo deemed mo*t u fid. Vl pu.-ou , 
llicir quarters were at, Jaulnab, where they "a.-ro 
regularly picketed around 
night. Arrangements were ako m 1 
cuing the Jaulnab (l nib ^‘iha 
Highlander?, and with Bcveral uun.- 
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Gujcvat was salo under Mir Riclimoud 
Sluiltespear; Rajpootana was watched by thd 
vigils ul . ye of General Roberts; while the northern 
Mahratta status, so far as they were subject to 
Bombay influence, were under the care of Sir 
Robert lliimilton. 

Certain occurrences in the South Mahratta 
country, however, deserve to be noticed both in 
their political and their military phases. 

Nothing is more certain than that many'of* the* 
insnrgt.iit bodies in India rose in arms on’ account 
of personal or local masters, bearing little relation- 
to the great military revolt, or to the so-called 
national rebellion. The derangement'of'regular, 
government furnished opportunity for those who 
had real or assumed grievances. An example of 
this kind was furnished in the South Mahratta 
country. The natives of one of the least known 
districts south of Bombay had been in the habit of 
cutting down trees wherever they pleased, for the 
purpose of planting flic cleared ground with various 
kinds of grain. The Bombay government at length 
put a stop to this wholesale destruction of timber. 
This :t,»pp.:. • wats looked upon by tho natives 
as an inlrin«.o*uKnt -»f their ( vested rights.’ A 
mischief-maker—ono of tho many usually at hand 
when the populace arc excited —appeared in tho 
person of thv Rajah >f Jumboto, a place south¬ 
west of Bel gaum. Ho believed, or pomaded 
t h:; people to b Hove, that Nona Sahib hold 
Roonah with a large force ; that tho British 
troops wore kept in check almost everywhere ; 
and that it was a favourable time for a rho 
against tho constituted authoVitics. who held sway 
there. Another cauno for disaffection aro-c out 
of the Hindoo custom of adoption ; and this was 
IVIl in tho South Mahratta country as in other 
pari h of India. Many circumstances aioso during 
iho Revolt, shewing that the natives are familiar 
with and attached to this custom. When a prince, 
a child', or a landowner, had no legitimate heir, it 
was customary for hii heir, 

generally frmu among his kinsmen. So long a: 
the L-ist India Company ha ! no territorial rich.: 
... a particular province or region, there was no 
nwii.o im interfering with this custom ; but self- 
inn p' -r a! i- •vards stepped in, in a way that may 
i.c vei\ easily explained. The Compairy, wo will 
> a treaty with a native prince, to I he 
certain state or a certain rev on tie 
to him f and his heira for evord If 
egitimato heir, tho Company was 
i/.e tho golden prize after his death 
‘ a that the adopted son was not. 
mssentativc. A Hindoo custom was 
I in un English sense, and, being found 
wis disallowed; thereby enriching tho 
English lawyer; found no difficulty in 
• ii* ooumo of pro 
nth English law. 
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1848 and 1858 was marked by much more irrita¬ 
tion among native princely families, than bad been 
before cxlhbiietl.in connection with this particular 
subject. Be ifright or wrong, thus to interpret a 
Hindoo usage by an English test, the h-story of the 
Revolt plainly shewed that many of tho bitterest 
enemies of the government were persons whose 
domains or revenues had bccu disturbed by a 
refusal of the Company to acknowledge the prin¬ 
ciple of adoption in heirship. The miscreant Nona 
Sahib, the spirited but unscrupulous Ranee of 
Jhansi, many of the princes of the house.of Delhi, 
and othersi whose names and deeds have often 
been recorded in these pages, bad—lor some years 
preceding the outbreak—brooded over their real or 
fancied phTong in some such matters as these. Is 
it matter for surprise that they welcomed a day 
of revenge—a day that might possibly restore 
to them that of which they deemed themselves 
unjustly deprived 1 

The Rajah of Nargoond was one of those to 
whom, in a minor degree, this principle applied, 
lie was a South Mahratta prince, holding a small 
territory eastward of Dharwar— separated from 
Bombay by the nee disturbed Kola pore district. 
Being one of tbo tributaries to the Bombay 
government, lie petitioned for leave to adopt an 
heir to his rnj or rajahsliip; and the result of 
this petition was such as to render him a bitter 
. enemy. His enmity made itself apparent about 
tho date lio which this chapter relates, in intrigues 
with the malcontents around him. A ruthless 
murder brought matters to an i.>suc. Mr Mansen 
political agent for the* South Mahratta country 7 
having caui-o to suspect tbo rajah, : t out from 
Belgium to seek a personal interview with him 
in the hope of dissuading him from rebel move¬ 
ments. They had been on terms of intimacy, 
which seemed to justify this hope. On tin- 
evening of tho 29!k of May, Mr Manson reached 
Iiamdroog—the chieftain of which advised him 
to be on his guard, as the Rajah of Nargoond 
could not be relied on. The unhappy CMiiler. n, 
believing otherwise, pushed on towards Nargoond. 
That same night 1 • is palate,uin was surrounded by 
a body of tho. rajah’s troops at Soorbund, fifteen 
miles from Nargooud, and the political agent was 
, foully murdered, together with most of his escort. 

The Bombay government at once issued orders 
to attack the insurgents, and deal severely with 
tho disaffected chieftains. It had been alicady 
ascertained that m the Dharwar • Electorate, besides 
the Rajah of Nargoond, there were Bhoom lino oi 
Moondurg, and the Dcsace of ITcmbcgoe, to bo 
confronted. The Mouth Mahratta country, b<*ing 
mar the boundary-lino hot v. can the Bombay • - > 
Madras presidencies, had l’aedis- j for receiving 
• ■ . 

any <li liirbuncbs that might rvri -. A Mndia« 
coifimu, seiting out from J'eUarv under lajor 
Jfugl.es ] r - • !<«! in. ihwaid, rod invested tho 
stronghold of • m Rxo ufc or Copal. A 
lac* \ , (T t V,t t. Rjis chief, giving him throe 
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STATE OF AFFAIRS AT THE END OF JUNE. 


remove the women and children from 
the place. He returned no answer ; whereupon 
a cannonade was opened. A breach was made 
practicable; a storming-party entered; the rebels 
gave way at every point; and very speedily the 
town and fort were in Major Hughes’s possession. 
Lheem Rao himself, as well as Kenchengowda, the 
Desaee of Hcmbegec, were among the slain on this 


occasion. While Hughes was thus occupied at 
Kopal, a small column of Bombay troops was 
engaged in another part of the South Mahratta 
country. Three or four hundred men, with two 
guns, started from Belgaum under Captain Paget, 
and joined a party of Mahratta horse under Colonel 
Malcolm at Noolgooud. They advanced on the 1st 
of June to Nargoond, the stronghold of the rel cl 



Kox. Arons. 




rajah. This stronghold consisted of a fortress on | 
the summit of a rock eight hundred feet high, with 
the town at its base. A reconnaissance being made, I 
it was found that nearly two thousand rebols wore I 
encamped about a mile out of tho town ; and the 
rajah could ho seen, on f.u elephant, brandishing 
his sword. Malcolm sent ou the Mahratta horse 
to commence the attach ; with tho two guns, two 1 
companies of tho 74lh Highbinders, and ono of the j 
26th Bombay infantry, to support. OF Aghting 
there wua scaivcly any • the rebels very -oon tied 
iV\un the pi. ’i! and the t<»vn, ami left them in tho i 
hands of Malcolm. The rock-fm tiv ., liowevi r, sull 
remained unconquered. Early in tho morning of 
the 2d, :* norming-parly sent In ascend the j 
s^ep and rugged pathway which led up to the gate ' 
of tho fortress, prepared to Mow it open with ] 
powder. Only one rebel v. ; : viable . and after a 
couple of rules had been bred a. hiup the wtl < 

I need open and an entrance obtained Four non. 
tho only occupants of the fortress, threw tUem..d?e3 
over a precipitous wall in a panic terror, and wore 1 


dashed to pieces—cither not understanding or not 
believing the promise of quarter offered to them. 

Thus fell tho fortress of Nargooml, which hid 
been regarded as a formidable stronghold ever 
since the days of Tippoo Sail . Thu rajah led 
oarlv in the fight, with seven uf liis principal 
followers. Mr Soutor, polioosuperiiUcndei.t ni 
Belgaum, knowing tlie rajalUi complicity in d*- 
murder of Mr Manson, # set otd. in pursuit of him. 
At sunset on the 2d, the rajah nv I Ida ibJhiwuv. 
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covered skulking iu a belt of jungle on the 
the MalpUrba, near Ramdroog ; all but 
one were captured, ju t as they were about to start 
for Pundorpore. They were sent to Belgaum, 
to be tried by a special commission. As to the 
rajah, the last hour of this wretched man was 
marked by very unseemly circumstances. On the 
11th of June he was brought to trial, before Captain 
{Schneider, political agent at Belgaum. * He was 
found guilty of the crimes imputed to him, and 
was sentenced to be hanged on the next day. 
Early in the morning of the 12th, two companies 
of H.M. flGfch, and two of the 201h Bombay native 
infantry, marched into Belgaum from Dharwar to 
afford a guard during the execution. When the 
la<d hour was approaching, the rajah begged hard 
to be blown from a gun, as a less degrading death 
than hanging ; but the authorities on the spot were 
rcr; empowered to accede to this application. The 
gallows wan erected, and the hanging effected ; but 
tho rope broke, and the wretched mau fell to tho 
ground, whore an undignified struggle took place 
between ban and his executioners. Tho extreme 
sentence of tho law wa;» at length carried out, but 
not without evidences of mismanagement that 
added to tho painfulne:;. of Ik whole scene. 

In connection with the affair; of the Bombay 
presidency generally, a few observations may bo 
made on die «ute of the native army. One of tho 
questions that p 1 <n tho butle ritics during 
i.i. uy months bore relation to the- treatment of 
tin di. irmcd ::epoy regiments—regiments which, 
though di 'armed, for .suspicious conduct,’ lmd not 
•to .. ‘ommiiicvl themselves as to receive any 
nv-ro severe punir-binent. In the Puujaub Sir 
John Lawrence was troubled with the ; afe keep¬ 
ing of many thousands of these men; ho dared not 
:um them, for their fidelity was more than 
doubtful; and he would not disband and dismiss 
them, lest they should swell the. ranks of the rebels. ’ 
LerJ Elphiusfcono, governor of Bombay, was aif icted 
by. this difficulty only in a small degree, because 
tho mutiii .ora in » u Bombay army were few in 
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state the men remained more than ten months, 
watched, but not treated otherwise as culprits. 
At length a settlement of their treatment was 
effected. Lord Elpbinstone and his council decided 
as follows : That the native commissioned officers, 
present when the disarming took place, should be 
dismissed from the army, unless they could bring 
forward special proofs of fidelity—that of the 
native noij-Commissioned officers, tho elder should 
ho expelled, and the younger reduced to the ranks 
—that tho sepoys or privates should not he expelled 
unless special grounds were assignable in their dis¬ 
favour — that the 21st and 27th regiments should be 
formally erased from the Bombay army list, to mark 
with some stigma the conduct of those regiments— 
that two now regiments, to be called the 30th and 
31st infantry, should be formed, with a rank lower 
in dignity than ’that of the other native iufautry 
regiments of the Bombay army—that all the 
privates of tin; {late) 21st and 27th, with excepted 
instances, and such native officers ns could clear 
themselves from ill charge-:, should form tho 
bulk of tho Two now regiments —li t the 

vacancies in the .list of officers ( Jars, 

liavildai. , naikA should be idled by chosen sepoys 
who had worthily distinguished themselves in the 
campaigns of Rnjpoptaua and Central India. Lord 
Blphinstone, in his order in council relating to this 
matter, dwelt upon the disgrace which had been 
brought upon tho Bombay army by the misdeed;* 
of Romo of the men of tho late 21st and 27th u -i - 
mcnt i ; adverted to tho terrible deaths which most 
of them had m . , ion . 

exhorted tho re*t to beware how they listened to 
tho solicitation*.and machinations of traitors; and 
i he Governor iu Council trust* that 
tho 30th and 31st regiments will, by their future 
conduct, shew their determination to render them¬ 
selves worthy of tho leniency with which they 
have been treated, and to wipe out tho stain which 
tho crimes of the 21st and 27th have left upon tho 
• character of >tho Bombay army ; so that the recol¬ 
lection of their i ast misdeeds may he as effectually 
effaced from the minds of men, U 3 their former 
numbers will bo erased from the roll of tho army.’ 

Another,instance, somewhat antilogous to this, 
was presented in tho Puvjaub. During tho early 
days of tho Revolt, 1 he 3Gth and 61st, Bengal regi¬ 
ments at Julluiuhir, and llio 3d at Phillour, wero 
am-in/* those which mutinied. Some of tho tepoys 
in each, however, remained free from tho taint ; 
they utond faithful under groat temptation. At n 
Inter dulo oven those men won disarmed, from 
motives of policy; and they had none but nominal 
diPi ■! in trusted to litem. < loiv.tll iSir John Law¬ 
rence, finding that the - num hud pu&sed through 
the out ,il honourably, proposed that they should 
be re-nn.ud, and noticed iu a way comisbnit with 
Uicir tiicrli . '/hi was agreed to. About llictiu 
hundred tmd fifty officers nud men, iho f&ithml 
exception* of three unfaithful reghmiuiK, worn 
formed Into a special corps t*» bo called the 
W ufudar 1 'mIUi! r * la* lii'il nn.t ’ Tl‘ : » new 
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^orp&^was to be in four companies, organised on 
tbc same footing as tlic Funjaub irregular infantry ; 
and was to be stationed at some place where the 
men would nut have their feelings wounded and 
irritated by the taunts of the Punjauboe soldiery 
—between whom and the Hindustani sepoys 
the relations were anything but amicable. Any 
of the selected number who preferred it, might 
receive an honourable discharge from the army 
instead of entering any new corps. The experi¬ 
ment was regarded as an important one; seeing 
that it might afford a cluo to the best mode of 
dealing with tlio numerous disarmed sepoys in the 
Funjaub. 

The Bombay presidency was not £o closely 
engaged in political and military matters as to 
neglect tlio machinery of peaceful industry, the 
stay and support of a nation. Another of those 
paths to commerce and civilisation, railways, was 
opened for traffic in India in June. It was a 
portion of a great trunk-line which, when com¬ 
pleted, would connect Bombay with Madras. . The 
length opened was from Khandalla to Toonah; 
and this, with another portion opened in 1853, 
completed a route from Bombay to Poonali, except¬ 
ing a long tunnel under the range of hills called 
the Bhorc Ghauts which was not expected to he 
completed until 18G0. On the day of ceremonial 
opening, a journey was made from Bombay to 
Poonah and back in eighteen hours, including four 
hours of portage or porterage at the Bhoro Ghauts. 
There were intermediate stations at Kirkeo and 
Tulligaum. The Company organised a scheme 
including conveyance across the ghauts, by palkees 
and gharries, as part of their passenger ©OBtraofc. 
An instructive index to the advancing stat of 
society in India was afforded by tlio fact, that 
one of the groat Pardee merchants of Bombay, 
Cursetjeo Jani9ofjee, was tlio leading personage 
in the hospitalities connected with Ibis railway- 
opening ceremonial. 

A few remarks on the sister presidency, and this 
cliapicr may close. 

If Madras, now as iu former months, was wholly 
spared from fighting aad treason, it at least 


furnished an instance of tlic difficulty attending 
any collision on religions matters with tho natives. 
The Wesleyan missionaries had a chapel and 
school in the district of Madras chy called Roya- 
pettah. Many native children attended the . ebook 
for the sake of the secular instruction there given, 
without becoming formal converts. One of them, 
a youth of fifteen or sixteen, mentioned to the 
Row Mr Jenkins, the Wesleyan minister, his wish 
to becomo a Christian; it was found on inquiry, 
however, that the parents were averse to this; and 
Mr Jenkins left it to the youth whether he would 
joiu tho mission or return to his parents. Ho 
chose tho former course. Hereupon a disturbance 
commenced among tho friends of the family ; this 
was put down by the police; but as the youth 
remained at the mission-house, the reli ;iou> preju¬ 
dice of the natives became excited, and the dis¬ 
turbance swelled into a riot. A mob collected in 
front of the mission-house, entered the compound, 
threw stones and bricks at the house, forced open 
the door, and broke all tho furniture. -Mr Jenkins 
and another missionary named Stephenson, «•<* t l eaf od 
from room to room, until they got into the lath- 
room, and then managed to climb over a wall 
into another compound, where they found protec¬ 
tion. It was a more local and temporary riot, 
followed by tho capture of some of the otfonders 
and tho escape of others; but it was just Mich a 
spark as, in other regions of India, mighf have set 
a whole province into a flame. The mis k narics, 
estimating the youth’s age at seventeen or ei rUloon . 
years, claimed for him a right of den running 
whether ho would return to his pare:.’ , (who 
belonged to the Moodclfy caste), or enUr tlic 
mission; whereas some of tho zealots on tho other 
side, declaring that his ago wa? only twelve or 
thirteen, advocated th. rightful exercise of parental 
authority. The magistral s Without enter.:w ii.fl* 
.i\ . ee< uu .1 led (.> 

the missionaries the exercise of groat caution, in 
any matters likely to arouse tho religious amrm sity 
of the natives; and there can be little doubt tlmt, 
in the prevailing state of native feeling, such 
caution was eminently necessary. 
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Cavalry. 

1 7th Lt. Dm., Lucknow. 

Oth Lancer--, U mb alia. 

Mil. Tm.,2d bat., Benares, 


E Troop, 


II rse-artillery. 
Allahabad. 1 Jb" Troop, 


root-artillery. 


Lucknow. 


£M Bat 8thCom. Benares. 

11tl i Bat.Cth Com.Lucknow. 

3d 

„ 

Oth 

„ 
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* 1 _ tl» 
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it 
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Dumdum. 
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Engineers. 

4tli Company Lucknow, | 23<1 Company, 

< 

Infantry. 


I.uc know. 


/1th Fusilier.*, 

7th * 
tiih foot, 

?'"i // 

] Ji-h Lt. Infanti 
IPth foot, . 

LMth // . 

23d l’u lliitr., 

24th fuu’., 

27 th # 

*■/«» " . 

32d Lt. Infants v. 
31 th foot, 

.l5ib « 

37th f . 

. 

42d Jfigkbtudora, 
B2d foot, 
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CJpcc. 
Mceati Mca*.. 
Agra. ' % 

1 '•jr.p"T. 

< ioruekpor^. 
Lanackyorj, 
Lucknow. 
Lucknow. 

. 

T’mbaUa. 

llAnioun. 

AllahabvJ. 

Azitn«hur. 

Dlnupoor 

Gha/.ce pore. 

Lucknow. 

1! i-ally. 
Scallcotc. 
Lucknow. 
Allahabad. 


; COth Rif., 1st bat. 

# * r 2d r 
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with, 
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Shabjchnnpoor. 
Di nap opr. 
Delhi. ‘ 
I’oahfiwur. 
.Sheurgotty. 
Meerut. 
Calcutta 
Futte^hur. 
Cawnpme. 
r t 
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lluxar. 

Jalhtndur. 

Cawnporc. 

I .uck now. 

ItarciUy. 

Lucknow. 

Campbellpoor. 

Lucknow. 

Lucknow. 


qcixn’i* xaoora rs the bou&ay abmy. 

Tlir- p.vc. ];11 nr list, relating to the Benyil amy, /rives 
the juunc^ and hcjliuM of regiments for th - later wcekii 
of June; the following, having reference to the Bombay 
aj;nv, applies to the earlier part of the unuo month; but 
Ih*; dilforcuoo in this rc. pect cannot be considerable. 

Cavalry. 

Jld Drag Guard*, Klrkee. i 14 th Light Drag., Galj 
Utli JIub>ar , . Nuscc-rabad. | J7tii Lancers, . Kirkee. 


D Troop, 


Horse-artillery. 


Toonah. 


lit B .t MhCom., Dai 'da. 


Foot a. . 


4th 

(hit 


,i.i 

.t 


J? sfiMiotanri. 

felT.Jc. 


11th Hat. 2d Coin., Rejpootxina. 


11th 

Hth 

14tb 


7th 

Bill 

Oth 


Bomhay. 
Con. India. 
Dhirwur. 




Engineers. 

11th Company, . Itajpoolana. 121#t jCfjmpany, . Ccn. India. 


Infantry. 


4th foot, 

18th Royal Irish, 
33d foot, 

51st // 

56th* tt 
57th tt 
64 th // 

list Highlanders, 


Guj.rat. 
Puonah. 
I'oonah. 
Kurachtc. 
< Bolgaum. 
Aden. 
AHygurh. 
Calpce. 


7-d Highlanders, 
70th // 

03d foot, 
fiCth // 

8Plh v 

02 d Highlanders, 
93th foot, . 


Neemuch. 

Alum Bagh. 

Rajpootaua. 

Culpec. 

Abinedabad. 

Bombay. 

Raj poo tana. 


queen’s moors in* tue mauras aumy. 

The following list applies to the state of affairs about 
the third week in June: 


» Cavalry. 

I t Drag. Guards, Bangalore?. 112th*Lancers, 


Ivurnoob 


Horse-artillery. 


11 Troop, 


Mount. 


Cd Bjt. Cd Com. 


Foot-art ill try. 

Jiang ala •. | l lth Bat. CthCom , Bundelcund 


Infantry. 

1 ct foot, 1st Battalion, 

43d >• ... 

41th . . 

f. th Uiilcs, ::d Battalion, 

entu foot,. 

C3th n .... 

COth u . 

74th n . 


Secunderabad. 
. Bundelcund. 
Madias. 

. 

Canunore. 

. Rangoon. 

YU.igapat.tin, 

. Dellary. 


Summing up tiles'? entries, it will be seen that ont of the 
00 regiment of the line in the British army (the 100th, a 
now Canadian regiment, had not at that time completed its 
organisation), no less than 59 w< re in India in Juno 135S; 
with a proportion of the other branches of the military 
service. Nothin: can mor: strikingly illustrate ihe 
importance attached to the state of our Indian possessions. 

Oil the let of January 1857, th' re were about 20,009 
royal troops Hud 13,000 Couipany’s European troops m 
India. During the ensuing fifteen months, to April 1*53, 
there were sent over 1*2,000 royal troops and 5000 Com¬ 
pany’s Europeans. These would have given a total of 
85,000 British troops in India; but it was estimated that 
war, sickness, and heat had lemoned this number to 50,000 
available effective men. At that, time the arrangements of 
the Engli.nh authorities were such at to insure the speedy 
increase of this European element to not les-. tlmn 70,000 
m n ; ami during the summer, still fortha* advances were 
made in the same direction. 
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Almorah, liill-station iu Kuraaon. 

CHAPTER XXXIT. 

GRADUAL PACIFICATION IN TUB AUTUMN. 



p the events of tho three months 
— July, August, and September, 
1868—bo estimated without duo 
J consideration, it might appear that 
the progress made in India was 
| hardly such as could fairly bo called 
‘ pacification.’ When it is found how 
^frequently the Jugdispore rebels aro 
I mentioned in connection with the affairs 
r 'ot Bohar ; how numerous were tho thalook- 
^ dars of Oude still in arms; how large an 
insurgent force the Begum held unde her com¬ 
mand ; how fruitless were all the attempts to 
capture tho miscreaut Nena oahib ; how severely 
the friendly thalookdars and zemindars of Oude 
W oro treated by those in the rebel ranks, ns a 
means of deterring others from joining the English; 
how active was Tuntcea Tepoe in escaping from 
Robert:- and Napier, Smith and Michel, with his 
treasure plundered from the Maharajah Heindia; 
liow many petty chieiiains in the Bundekuud and 
Mnliratra tewitorios were endeavouriu- raise 

themselves in power, during a period ot disorder, 
by violence and plunder—there may bo some 


justification for regarding 1 lid state of India a« 
far from peaceful during those three months. 
But notwithstanding these appearances, tho pad i- 
cation of the empire was unquestionably in p: groan. 
The Bengal sepoys, the real mutiiu ^rs, wi re K bill¬ 
ing lessened in number every week, by the sword, 
the bullet, tbc gallows, and privation, i he insur¬ 
gent hands, though many and apparently strong, 
consisted more and more exclusively ol rabble 
ruffians, whoso chief motive for action was plunder, 
a.nd who seldom ventured to stand a ' .mtc A won 
with oue-twentioth part their numUn of Engl Mi 
troops. The regiments and drafts sent, out hma 
England, both to tho Quoen’s and the (»*mpmiv , s 

avivics, were regularly .«»«>.>» ■' pp 
- 

• x « i Tluro wau a str.-ulv 

points attacked or trouuieu. u o » , • 

increase iu tho number of *1V' 0 , .7 * Ji ) 
iaiiB, llcloi chow, * c -'7 1 lll8U '.' U f,‘ “ > ,, 7 

I,-,viiii? l-tll ' or no sympathy with th< h -pl-Cu: ,e 
ll'iiihr-lruii Ofldiftns who hail hern the authors of 
n ,uch ini- 1 hief. Titov-' was a rocdahlishment 
civil i? >v,' iimonl in all providers, 
uVl . ,i u;j"Ondo) io nc illy all tho districts 01 cac'i 
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jtn>vyqM; attended by a renewal of the revenue 
arrangements, and by ihe maintenance of police 
bodies who aided in putting down rebels and 
marauders. There was an almost total absence of 
anything like nationality in the motions of tho 
insurgents, or unity of purpose in tlicir proceed¬ 
ings; tho decrepit Emperor of Delhi, and the half¬ 
witted King of Oude, both of them prisoners, had 
almost gone out of tho thoughts ot tho natives— 
who, so far as they rebelled at all, looked out for 
jiow ]e:ulcr.-i, new paymasters, now plunder. In 
short, it vximent had gained the 

upper hand in every province throughout India; 
ami preparation* wore everywhere made to main¬ 
tain this hold no firmly, that the discomfiture of 
the rebels became a matter almost of moral 
certainty. Much remained to be done, und much 
fi would needed for doing it; but tho 
‘beginning uf the end* was come, and men 
could speak without impropriety of tho gradual 
pacification of India. 

Thu event* of those threo months will not 
require any lengthened treatment; of now 
mutinies thoro was only one; and tho military 
and oilier operations will admit of rapid recital. 

utta aw nothing of Viscount Canning dn i 
the spring, summer, and autumn. Ilis lordship, 
a governor-general, appreciated the importance 
of being near Sir Colin Campbell, to consult with 
him daily on various matter- affecting the military 
eralion? in mo disturbed districts. Both were 
at Allahabad throughout tho period to which this 
ohapte * relates. The Bupremo council, however, 
remained at tho pi eindeutinl capital, giving effect 
io numerous legislative measures, and carrying on 
the regular govc 'nnient of*the presidency. Calcutta 
w. ii ; . .hnO'l entirely freo from those panics 
which so fn -ucntly disturbed it during the early 
months of the mutiny; rapine and bloodshed did 
l the English resident* 
Although tho violent 
*d opposition to the governor-general 


n 


appro 
Iually 
and often 
had not q 
dignified i 
conquest. 
Bombay, 


:h the city, 
sobered down. 


imoH arid accusations, with 
hich would 


ilto ceased, it had greatly lessened ; the 
irmness of Lord Canning made a gradual 
Borne of the newspapers, hero as at 
invented proclamations and narratives, 
a disregard of truth 
hardly have been shown by any 
journals in tho mat) «.r-Country; and those offianim , 
which were not actually invented, too often received 
v> colour ill calculated to convey i correct idea of 
tli .r nature. Many of the journalists never forgot 
or forgave the restrictions which the governor- 
general deemed it prudent to place on tlio pro , 
i/ »hj ummer of 18fl7; tho amount of anonymous 
ander hoaj d ou him was immense. One dr¬ 
um. : icc which enabled his lordship to live 
d<»« ii tin <:al\inini«!». wau the discovery, uiiuio by 


1 “0 jnu nali:‘ 
* rUf§ ovf 
tl it uf Lord 
from »n. T _. 
mere t . u 


Li 


Tmneii 


mg sum me? 

ot more dtopowvl th 

count Cuuning 


journalists of tho Anglo-Indian press, it must in 
fairness be staled, did tho¥r pair, towards bringing 
about a move healthy state of feeling. 

That the authorities at Calcutta were not insen¬ 
sible to the value of newspapers and journals, in a 
region so far away from England, was shewn by 
an arrangement made in the month of August 
— which afforded at tho same time a quiet but 
significant proof of an improved attention towards 
tho well-being of soldiers. An order was issued 
that a supply of nowspapers and periodicals should 
be forwarded to tho different military hospitals in 
Calcutta at tho public expense. Those for the 
officers’ hospital* comprised sonic magazines of a 
higher class than were included in tlio list for the 
men’s hospitals ; but such were to bo sent after¬ 
wards to the men’s hospitals, when the officers 
had perused them. 

In connection with military matters, in and 
near the presidential city, it maybe mentioned that 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta was the scene of a 
settlement or colonisation very novel, and a3 unsatis¬ 
factory ns it was novel. It has been tho custom to 
send over a small number of soldiers’ wives with 
every British regiment sent to our colonics or 
foreign tci itorles. During the course of twelve 
months so many regiments arrived at Calcutta, 
that these soldiers 1 wives accumulated to eighteen 
hundred in number. They were consigned to tho 
station at Dumdum, a few miles no: th of Calcutta : 
and w^rc attended by threo or four surgeons and 
one Protestant chaplain. The accommodation 
provided for them was .sufficient for the women 
themselves, but not for the children, who added 
greatly to their number. Many of there women 
being ofllmt ignorant and ill-rcgulaU.J from 

which .soldiers loo frequently chooso their wives 
brought with them dirty habits and drinking 
tendencies; and these, when tho fierce heat of an 
Indian summer came, engendered dysentery and 
diarrhoea, from which diseases a large number of 
women and children died. Other irregularities of 
conduct appeared, among a mass of women so 
strangely separated from all home-tics; and 
arrangements were gradually made for breaking 
up this singular colony. 

Tho details given in former chapters, especially 
in the ‘notes,’ will have shewn how large \\a? tho 
number of regiments conveyed from tho United 
Kingdom and tho colonies to India; and when it 
is remembered that for more of these landed at 
Cal cutta than at Madras, Bombay, or Kurachee, 
it will easily - ■a understood how military an aspect 
they gave to tho Iu.m named cry. Still, iiunioic • 
a they v ro, they were never equal to the demand. 
Without making any Jong stay at Calcutta, they 


matter which v - j 
another chapter. 


Lnve to ho noticed 
lie more moderate 
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to tho Iceuc3 of fiction in tlio northwest. 

In tlic scarcity of regular troops, tho Bengal govern¬ 
ment derived much valuable services from naval 
and marine brigades—men occupying a middle 
position between soldiers and sailors. Captain 
Sir William Peel’s naval brigade has been often 
mentioned, in connection with gallant achieve¬ 
ments in Oude ; and Captain Sotheby’s naval 
brigade also won a good name, in the provinces 
eastward of Oude. But besides these, there were 
about a dozen different bodies in Bengal, each 
consisting of a commandant, two under-officcrs, a 
hundred men, and two light field-guns. Being 
well drilled, and accustomed to active movements, 
tlicso parties were held in readiness to march off 
at short notice to any districts where a few resolute 
disciplined men could overawe turbulent towns¬ 
people ; and thus they held the eastern districts 
in quietness without drawing on the regular 
military strength of the presidency. The Shatnici 
naval brigade acquired great fame; tho heroic 
Peel had made himself a universal favourite, and 
the brigade became a noted body, not only for 
their own services, but for their connection with 
their late gallant commander. When the brigade 
returned down the Ganges, tho residents of 
Calcutta gave them a public reception and a grand 
dinner. Sir James Outram was present at the 
dinner, and, in a graceful and appropriate way, 
told of his own experience of tho services of the 
brigade at Lucknow in the memorable days of the 
previous winter. * Almost the first while faces 1 
saw, when the lamented Havelock and 1 rushed out 
of our prism to greet Sir Colin at the head of our 
deliverers, wore the hearty, jolly, smiling faces of 
of y< u Sh no* niftt i pounding 

away with two big guns at tho palace; and I then, 
for tho first 'imo in my life, had. the opportunity of 
seeing and admiring the coolings of British sail, rs 
under fire. There you were, working in tho open 
plains, without cover, qr screen, or rampart of any 
kind, your guns within mu.kct raugeot tile e^emy, 
as coolly as if you were practising at the Woolwich 
target. And that it was a hot fire you wore 
exposed to, was proved by three of the small daff 
that accompanied us (Napier, young Havelock, and 
Sitwell) being knocked over by mu-ket-balls in 
pacing to tho rear of tlioac gum. consequently 
further from tile onouiv than ourselves.* Sit<*h 
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were discovered at the bottom of tho tank, those 
warlike materials were rendered almocJ valuclc- .> 
by the action of tlic water; but their presence iu 
the tank was not tho less a mystery needing to be 
investigated. The authorities, in this in many 
similar cases, thought it prudent not to divulge the 
results of their investigation. 

The great jails of India wore a souroo of much 
trouble and anxiety during the mutiny-. Ah the 
large towns contained such places of incarceration, 
which were usually full of very dospcrpfo ac¬ 
tors ; and Bieso men were rejoiced at any oppor¬ 
tunity of revenging themselves on tin* authorities. 
Such opportunities were often afforded ; h<r, as we 
have many times had occasion to nair.il e, tho 
mutineers frequently broke open tho jails a- a. 
means of strengthening their power by the ah! 
of hundreds or thousands of budimu>hcs ready u>r 

any atrocities. So late as the 31st of dub . 
Mymensing, in tho eastern part of Bengal, the 
prisoners in the jail, six hundred in number, ha\ ing 
overpowered the guard, escaped, seized many 
tulwars and muskets, and marched on towards 
Jumnlpove. The Europeans at this place made 
hurried preparations for defence, and sent out 
such town-guards and police they could mustei, 
to attack the escaped prisoners outside the station. 
About half of the number were killed or recap¬ 
tured, and the rest escaped to work mis.’not 
elsewhere. It is believed, however, tha' in tin** 
particular caso, the prisoners had no immediate 
connection with rebels or mutinous sepoye ,* oqjiain 
prison arrangements concerning food excited their 
anger, and under the influence of this anger they 
broke forth. 

»So far as concerns actual mutiny, the whole 
province of Bengal was nearly exempt from tint 
infliction during tlio period now under c» u.dd» ra¬ 
tion; regular government was mnititiunnl, and 
very few rebels troubled the course of pen refill 
industry. 

Debar, however, was not so fortunate. Situated 
between Bengal and Oude, it was nearer to the 
scenes of anarchy, and shared in them more full v 
Sir Edward Tan ard, ns wo have m on, was employed 
there during the spring months: but having 
brought the Jugdispore rebels, as he believed, to 
tlic condition of mere bandits and mu v -hr , ho 
did not tlnuk it- well to h_ p bin funo in active 


He resigned command, 


l.cn up. The loth foot, and tlio 
,*vnt to Diuftpoor; tin* dh foot 
„n, under Brigadier Dnu,d:n\ 

. ihr i\> ■ artillery v.ovc 
MJnhalad; tlic Sikh cuvnh-y and 
•iflci unit < So scrum j and the 
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of minor occurrences took place in this 
iclmr, during Juljy sufficient to require the 
notice of a few active officers at tho head of small 
bodies of reliable troops, but tending on the other 
hand to shew that the military power of the rebels 
was nearly broken down—to be followed by the 
predatory excursions of ”uffian bands whose chief 
or only motive was plunder. On the 8th a body of 
rebels entered An ah, fired some shot, and burnt 
Mr Victors bungalow ; the troops at that station 
being too few to effectually dislodge them, a rein¬ 
forcement Vas scut from Patna, which drove them 
away. Brigadier Douglas was placed in command 
of the whole of tliis disturbed portion of Debar, 
from Diuapoor to Glmzeepore, including the Arrah 
and JugdLvporo districts; and lie so marshalled 
rind organised the troops placed at his disposal as 
t j enable him to bring small bodies to act promptly 
upon any disturbed spots. lie established strong 
pus s at moderate distances in all directions. 
Tlu rebels in this quarter having few or no guns 
left, Douglas felt that their virtual extin< i >1. 
though slow, would be certain. He was con- 
Btautjy on tlu alert; insomuch that the miscreants 
c . ild never remain long to work mischief in ono 
place. Meghuv Singh, Joodhur Singh, and many 
Other ‘Singhs,’ headed small bauds at this time. 
On the 17th, Captain Rattray had a smart 
encounter with some of these people at Dolirec, or 
rather, it was a capture, with scarcely any encoun¬ 
ter at all. His telegram to Allahabad described 
it v rv pithily : ‘Sangram Singh having committed 
sonic murdci? in the neighbourhood of Rotas, 
and the read being completely dosed by him, I 
nut out a party of eight, picked men from my 
roghuen', with orders to kill or bring in Sangram 
Singh. This party succeeded most signally. They 
disguised themselves as mutinous sepoys, brought 
in Sang ram Singh last night, an. 1 killed his brother 
((he man who committed the late murders by 
San gram Singh’s orders), his sons, nephew, and 
grandsons, amounting in all to nine persons—bring¬ 
ing in their heads. At this capture, all the people 
of (he south I of the district ?] are much rejoiced. 
Tho hills f.;r the piy-ont are clear from rebels. 

T ih.'dl try ' ;ngr:im Singh to-morrow/ The trunk- 
ruid f r " a Calcutta to the tipper provinces, about 
o.i-'<nvim, Miiabad, Karumnrv-isa, and other 
1 * acc * wa:: frequently blocked by srnnll parties 
ot rebels or marauders; and then it became 
m - aiy to send out detachments >o disperse 
th’ i i. As it was of iiMnoir.e importance to 
maintain this road open for traffic, military and ! 
con in or ial, tho authorities, at Patna, Bon arc and 
• Ui whoi . were on tho alert to hunt down any 
1 re Jury bands that might make thcirappoarance. 
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Douglas gradually organised arrangements lor 
another attack on this place. His object was, if 
possible, so to surround Ummcr Singli that he 
should only have one outlet of escape, towards 
Benares and Mirzapore, where there were sufficient 
English troops to bring him to bay. The rebels, 
however, made so many separate attacks at various 
places in the Sh&habad district, and moved about 
with such surprising celerity, that Douglas was 
forced to postpone his main attack for a time, 
seeing that Jugdisporc could not be invested unless 
he had most of his troops near that spot. All 
through the month of August we hear of partial 
engagements between small parties of rebels and 
much smaller parties of the English —ending, in 
almost every case, in the flight of the former, but 
not the loss harassing to the latter. At one time 
we read of an appearance of these ubiquitous 
insurgents at Rasscrali; at another at Arrah ; at 
others at Belowtee, No wad da, Jugragunje, Mas- 
seegunjc, ltoopsaugutv, Doornraon, Burrarporc, 
Chowporc, Pah, Nurrcehurgunjc, Kuscea, Nissree- 
gunje, and other towns and villages —mostly south 
of the Ganges and west of the Soue. 

It is unnecessary to trace the operations in this 
province during September. There was no rebel 
army, properly so called ; but there were small 
l ands in various directions — plundering villages, 
burning indigo-works, molesting opium-grounds, 
murdering unprotected persons known or sup¬ 
posed to be friendly to the British, and committing 
atrocities from motives either of personal venge^ 
anco or of plunder. Of patriotism there was 
nothing; for the peaceful villages suffered as 
much from these ruffians as the servants of the 
state. The state of matters was well described by 
an eye-witness, who said that Shaliabad (the dis¬ 
trict which contains Arrah and Jugdisporc) ‘is ono 
of the richest districts in Bcliar, and is pillaged 
from end to end; it - is what an Irish county 
would be with the Kockites masters of the oppor¬ 
tunity.’ It was a riot rather than a rebellion; a 
series of disorders produced by ruffians, rather 
than a manifestation of patriotism or national 
independence. To restore tranquillity, required 
more troops than Brigadier Douglas could com- 
mand at that time ; but everything foretold n 
gradual supples ion of this state of disorder, 
when October brought him more troops and 
cooler weather. 

Wo now j a/> on to the turbulent province of 
Oude—-that region which, from tho very lx inning 
ot the mutiny, was the most difficult to deal with. 
It will bo remembered, from tho details given in 
tbo former chapters, that Lucknow was entirely 
reconquered by tiic British; that the lino of 
communication between that city and Gawnpore 
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^Ri^^fnniissioncr of Oufic, the difficult, task of 

re-establishing civil government in that distracted 
country. 

It may bo vvcll here to take some notice of an 
important state document relating to Oude and 
its government, its thalookdars and its zemindars. 

During the spring and summer,* the two 
Houses of Parliament were hotly engaged in a 
contest concerning Viscount Canning and the 
Earl of Ellenborotlgh, which branched off into a 
contest between Whigs and Conservatives, marked 
by great bitterness on both sides. The immediate 
cause was a proclamation intended to have been 
issued (but never actually issued) by Viscount 
Canning in Oude, announcing the forfeiture of 
all estates belonging to thalookdars and zemindars 
who had been guilty of complicity with the 
rebels. The Earl of Ellenborough, during his 
brief tenure of office as president of the Board 
of Control, wrote the celebrated 4 secret dis¬ 
patch 5 (dated April 19th), + in which he con¬ 
demned the proposed proclamation, and haughtily 
reproved the governor-general himself. It was a 
dispatch, of which the following words were dis¬ 
approved even by the earl’s own party : 4 Wo must 
admit that, under these circumstances, the hostili¬ 
ties which have been carried on in Oude have 
rather the character of legitimate war than that of 
rebellion, and that the people of Oude should 
rather be regarded with indulgent consideration, 
than made the objects of a penalty exceeding in 
extent and in severity almost any which has been 
recorded in history as inflicted upon a subdued 
nation. Ollier conquerors, when they have suc¬ 
ceeded in overcoming resistance, have excepted a 
few persons as still do erving of punisl r;cnt, but 
have, with a generous policy, extended their 
clemency to the great b»>dy of the people. ^ on 
have acted upon a different principle. V’ou have 
reserved a few as d< .-reiving of special favour, and 
vou have struck with what they will feel as the 
* <_ vc rest of punishment the in a* of the inhabitants 
of the country. We cannot hut think that the 
precedents from which you have departed will 
appear to have been conceived in a spirit of 
wisdom superior to that which appears in the 
precedent you have made. 5 

It was not until the month of October that 
tho English public were made acquainted v ; th 
Viscount Canning’s reph to this dispatch. Dur¬ 
ing the interval of live or -r: mouths, speculation 
was ne.tiVo as to tho inode in which ho would 
view it, and the conr-o ho v. ould adopt in 
ivlution to it. His mply was d:u d ‘Allahabad, 
June 17th/ and, when at length publicly known, 
attracted general attention f-r its dignified tone, 
those who continued to believe that tho 
ould not 
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been a j&st one to i* 
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especially in relation to the unfairness of making 
public a professedly ‘secret* dispatch. Tho reply 
was not addressed to the carl, whose name was not 
mentioned in it throughout ; its address was to 
4 the Secret Committee of the Court oi' Directors,’ 
in accordance with official rule; but the earl was 
responsible, and alone responsible, for the dispatch 
and the severe language it contained. The personal 
part of Viscount Canning’s reply, the calm but 
indignant allusion to the ungenerous treatment 
ho had received, was comprised in the first f-.ix 
clauses, which wo give in a foot-note.* He pro¬ 
ceeded to notice the strange way in which the 
Ellenborough dispatch almost justified the Oudians, 
as if they were fighting for a righteous cause— 
quite legitimate in a member of the legislature, 
proposing a reconsideration of the anr <; xatiuu 
of Oude ; but quite unjustifiable in a minister 
serving Queen Victoria, who was at that moment, 
rightly or wrongly, the real Queen of Oude. 
Viscount Canning dcclinod to discuss the policy 
which, two years earlier, had dictated tho annexa¬ 
tion ; it was not his performance, nor was lie 

*1. The di natch condemns in the strongest terms tho 
proclamation which, on the ">d of March. I directed the chief- 
connnissioncr of Oude to issue from Lucknov.-. 

‘2. Although written in the Secret Committee, the dl pabti 
was made public in England three weehs before it m.chert mv 
hands. It wiU in a few days Lc read in every anion in 
Hindostan. 

‘3. Before tho dispatch was published In England, it had bt m 
anno neon to parliament by a minister of the b row u i. <. >nvi ji¬ 
mp disapproval hi every son-.'; ot' the puhey indicate.<1 by <i o 
governor-general's proclamation. Whether thi i description wv 
:m accurate one or not I do not inquire. The thmuih . .... 
already carried it on r the length and breadth of IndU. 

*4. 1 need scarcely till your honourable committee that the 
existence of such a dispatch, oven had it ncur i isscdout oi t v > .* 
rccord.i of the H.*cret Department, would bo dicply mortify!:' to 
me, however confident I might feel that your hondu 
mitt c would, vpon reconsideration, relievo roc ef ibe censure 
which It casts upon me .Slid loss in-oc-snry • it for nu lor Int 
out that the publication of the document, pie«..ded ,ij ha? been 
by an aultnuitatiic •!> . '.arn' ion ot Its nicnuing an i i . • - • . ■.ti¬ 
ll lied u in which «1 

or Jnmu iUpIac l, m only I y wcnKcnJng H-* uulboriiy o, tue 
goi. mol -^cu- nil, but l>y cnoourn^liv: »• ;l..i:inco and dcbi.-ho 
boput in many classes of the population oi 1 

‘6. Ho far tho dispatch and the mode inwhi.h D has bren 
dealt with aifoc my If personally, I tylll trouble your honour. 

aMc i :n miltcc with very few wards No taunt ' jv ua .. 

come from who* quartir they may, will turn n path 

which l believe to be that of my public duty. 1 believe thy a 
change in the head of tin • . if U 

took place under the cir. uuistan ~ which indic.itcd a pudintimi 
on the pait of the government in L'n land of th* 1 poUes which lua 
hitherto been pursued towards tho r bohi ot Ou> \ vou d <>c.lotudy 
r. t:ud the pa . i. i aUon of tho countn . 1 belt' vo that »li •* policy 

imi iici-n from the beginning Ifni will ut uui».-uv mil 
indulgent without eompiotniao c» 'lit dimity . th<» gm>.iniuvnt. 
1 believe that wherovev tlio autb'-rify <u tho r.uv 
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to do it when once done. But lie 
_ ''meumbent on him to point out the disastrous 
effects wlii :h might follow, if the Oudians were 
eucoumced by such reasonings as thoso contained 
ugh dispatch. Speaking of the 
7’cirum, the Moulvic, the Nazim, and other rebel 
leaders’ in Oude, he stated that there was scarcely 
any unity of plan or sympathy of purpose among 
them ; 4 hut/ he added, ‘I cannot think this want 
of unity will long continue. If it shall once become 
manifest that the British government hesitates to 
declare its right to possess Oude, and that it 
regards itself as a wrongful intruder into the place 
cf the dynasty which the Begum claims to repre- 
p believe that this would draw to the side of 
the ihgnm many who have hitherto shown no 
.'.ympathy with the lato ruling family, and that it 
is ju::t v. hat is wanting to give a national character 
to her An uncompromising as ertion of 

our authority in Oude is perfectly compatible with 
a merciful exercise of it; and 1 respectfully submit 
that if the government of India is not supported in 
making this assertion, and in declaring that the 
lvccut ;.cts of the people of .Oude are acts of 
rebell may in strict right bo 

treated as such, a powerful temptation will ho 
offered to them to maintain their present struggle 
or to renew it.’ 

Tbo vomer-general's do fence of tho procla¬ 
mation itself we need not notice at any length ; 
the proclamation was never issued in its original 
th subject being left generally to tho 
discretion of Mr Montgomery, The tenor of his 
reply maybe thus briefly indicated—That ho went 
to Allah chiefly that he might bo 

able personally to investigate the state of Oude, 
that he soon decided to make a difference between 
maimed sepoys and Oudian rebels; that the latter 
should not he put to death for appearing in arms 
against the authorities, unless they had committe 1 
actual murder; that the general punishment for 
Oudian rebellion should bo confiscation of estates, 
a punishmem frequently enforced again i rebels in 
past }hath by the British and by tho native 
i '. vennneut:-.that it is a punishment which in 
no way afreets fbc honour of tho most sensitive 
llajpoor or Brahmin ; that it admits of every 
gradation, according to tho severity or light::- . h of 

♦ho o: fence ; that it would enable tho government 

■ 

estates taken from those who bud rebelled; that 
rno3t of the Llialookdavs ha i acquired their estates 1 
by spoliation of the village communities, at a 
time whi n they (the tlnilookdiuo) wc reacting under 
th native govornmept as ‘nazims’ (governor.-, r 
f ohucklabnn.’ (collectors of government rents); 
l hat, as a matter of abstract right, it would be just 
to pi *c the-'C' estates back again to tho village 
1 omit mini its; hut that, a:, there would be immper 
ahli* ihiTk ultics > ink course, it would be better to 
b^ku th.j i..-;tWit-d estates of rebellious thalcokdurs 
g-nmimncut j r. -Tty, ui» ( of which faithful 

11 " v arid individual' might b rewarded. 


(CT 

inning-At-* 


Another reply, written by Viscount Cann*h 
the 7th of July, was to tlio dispatch of the Court 
of Directors dated the 18th of May. In that 
dispatch the directors, while expressing full 
confidence in the governor-general, courteously 
requested him to furnish an explanation of the 
circumstances and motives which led him to frame 
the proclamation. This explanation he most 
readily gave, in terms equivalent to those above 
indicated. lie expressed, too, his thankfulness for 
the tone in which the directors had written to him. 
‘Such an expression of the sentiments of your 
honourable court would be to me a source of 
gratification and just pride under any circum¬ 
stances ; but the generous and timely promptitude 
with which you have been pleased to issue it, and 
the fact that it contains approval of tlio past, as 
well as trust for tho future, has greatly enhanced 
its value. Your honourable court have rightly 
judged, that in tlic midst of difficulties no support 
is so cheering to a public servant, or so strengthen¬ 
ing, as that which is derived from a declared 
approval of tho spirit; hy which his past acts have 
been guided.’ 

It may bo here remarked that some of tho 
European inhabitants of Calcutta, who had from 
thu first placed themselves in antagonism with 
Viscount Canning, prepared an address to tho 
Earl of Ellenborough, thanking him for tho ‘secret’ 
dispatch, denouncing the principles and tho policy 
arfod on by the governor-general, Lamenting the 
earl’s retirement alter 80 brief a tenure of office 
denouncing the Whigs, and expressing a hope that 
tiic carl, whether in or out of office, would long 
livo to ‘ uphold the honour and interests of British 
India/ 

■\Vo now proceed to a brief narrative of the 
courso of events in Oude during July, August, and 
September. 

The province, in the first of these three months, 
was in a remarkable condition. Mr Montgomery, 
as chief-commissioner, intrusted with largo powers, 
gradually felt his way towards a ve-e tal lishment 
of Briti: li influence. Most of the dependants and 
adherents of the deposed royal family belonged to 
Lucknow; and it was bunco in that city that they 
required most carefully to f wail bed. In tho 
provinces, the late kings power and tho preen it 
British power were regarded with abou: equal 
indifferent or dislike. A sort of feudalism pre¬ 
vailed, inimical to the recognition of any central 
authority, except in merely nominal matters. 
There were rebel forces under diifi-rout leaders at 
different spots : b -t it is doubtful w 1 oth t any of 
■hcni were lighting for the deposed king; each 
-cadrr hud an c y> to the assumption of power 
I’V or hr himself. Even iho Begum, one of tlio 
kings .vivos, was influenced by motives very fin- 
removed from affection to her lord. ‘ Great as 
Montgomery's difficulties w: e, therefore, Uioy 
wore joss than w . Jd havo K on occasioned by \\ 
coneonh-ifio,, of radiom ' unity -f purpose, ammi' 
tlio malcontents. He rc-organisod civil tribunals 
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in such districts as were within his 
power,* and waited for favourable opportunities to 
do the like in other districts. 

General Sir Hope Grant was Mr Montgomery’s 
coadjutor in these labours, bringing military power 
to bear where civil pow.cr was insufficient. In 
the early part of the month he remained at 
Lucknow, keeping together a small but efficient 
army, and watching the course of. events around 
him. Later in tho month, however, he deemed it 
necessary to take the field, and endeavour to 
chastise a large body of rebels who were setting 
up the Begum in authority at Fyzabad. On the 
21st ho started off in that direction, taking with 
him a force comprising the 1st Madras Europeans, 
the 2d battalion of the Rille Brigade, the 1st 
Punjaub infantry, the 7th Hussars, Hudson’s Horse, 
twelve light guns, and a heavy train. It was con¬ 
sidered probable that, on his way, Grant would 
relievo Maun Singh, the powerful thalookdar so 
often mentioned, who was besieged in his fort at 
Shahgunjo by many thousand rebels. This cun¬ 
ning time-server had drawn suspicion upon his 
acts and motives on many former occasions; but 
as it was nioro desirable to have him as a friend 
than an enemy, and as ho had unquestionably 
earned tho enmity of tho rebels by his refusal to 
act openly against tho British, it was considered 
prudent to pay some attention to his present 
applications for aid. Grant and Montgomery, tho 
one as general and the other as commissioner, held 
possession of the read from Cawnporo to Lucknow, 
and tho road from Lucknow to Nawabgunge; it 
was hoped that Grant’s expedition would obtain 
command likewise of the road from Nawabgunge 
to Fy/abad. These arc the three components of 
one main road which nearly intersects Oudo 
irom vest o cast ; tho posse -siou of it would 
render practicable tho gradual crushing of tho 
rebel bands in different forts north and s-uiii. 
of the road. Th-. rebel 1< rulers, about tbo middle 
of tbo month, wore behoved to eompriso the 
Begum of Oudo, her paramour Mummoo Khan, 
Bom Madhoo, Bab o Rambuksh, Bihon;* h Singh, 
t'handabuksli, Ghobb Siugh, Nurput Singh, the 
Shalv/.ada Fcroze Shah, Bhopal Singh, and others 
of less note; they had under their command 
sixty or seventy thousand armed men of various 
grades, and Forty or fifty More V «n half of 

tho whole number were supposed to be with the 
boeum and Mummoo Khan, at OHuwka-Gh.it, 
ivy*, lid the ri\u Gograand to these {Sir Hup . 

a 

Sahib v " u hi ding, tho Briirdi nth <*ri ties could 
nevor definitely Uvn-n • although it was kmwn 
tint he v.as near tin* m rJiern or Ivy ud frontier 
of Chide. It v, as belie’ that he, as well ns tho 
Bevuni, v.-;is beaming straitem; ] forv.uui ,,f funds 
— appliances without which they could hover 
Jir.jm to keep their veli 1 Wc3 i g thor. 

Tho gonial, with his force Iron Incl. ,„.v 
OKporiencod no obafci ;' H inarch towards 

Fyzabad. He arrived ftt a point within foiu-tcu n 


miles of that, city by the 28th of July, having 
passed on his way through Nawabgunge — leaving 
tho Rajah of Kupoorthulla to keep open his 
communications. His advance alarmed the rebel 
army which was at that time engaged in besieging 
Maun Singh in Shahgunjo (twelve miles so i h of 
Fvzabad); it broke up into three divisions—one of 
which lied towards Gonda ; a second marched for 
Sultanpore on the Goomtee; while a third made for 
Tanda on tlio Gogra. This precipitate flight sheed 
in a striking way the dread felt, by tbo insurgents 
of an encouuter with Sir Hope Grant; for their 
numbers arc supposed to have boon at lead ten 
times as great, as his. On the 20th, Grant cutevod 
Fvzabad, and there hoard that a large body f 
rebels were escaping across the Gogra a mile or 
two ahead ; he pushed on with cavalry an«l homo- 
art illerv, but was only in time to send a few round- 
shot into their rear. On tho following day, Maun 
Singh, now delivered from bclcaguermont, had 
an interview with him. On the 2d of August, 
two of the three divisions of Ihe rebel army 
contrived to join in the vicinity of Sul*an; .re, 
where they again formed a compact army of 
eighteen thousand men. with eleven guns. Not¬ 
withstanding tho escape‘-of the rebels, Grants 
undisputed occupation of Fyzahad mado a great 
impression in the whole province. This place 
was a centre of Mohammedan influence; while 
it i ry anc 

of Ayodlia or Oude, one of thq most sacred of 
Hindoo cities. Religious quam-ls had oden broken 
out hetwcon the two communities; and now tno 
British shewed themselves makers alike <»vei tho 
Mohammed,qn and the Hindoo cities. 

Tt w'as a great advantage at this time that 
Hurdeo Buksh, a powerful zemindar of Oude. as 
enabled Lo give practical efficiency to the friendly 
folding with which ho had n-;n\kd the ..English 
throughout the mutiny. At his estate cf 3)hi <w- 
poro, not far from Nawabgunge, ho organised n 
small force of retainers, which, with two jims, bo 
employed in lighting against some of the neigh¬ 
bouring tlmlookdars and zemindars who were 
hostile to British interests. Such in/.t^nces weio 
few in number, but they wore gradnalh increiu- 
ing; and to such a t \ atiou 


bo in oous id 


t Oude would ncoessarih 
1 due. 1 

Whilo Grant was oucmupul at 
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^ w^by a small force from Lucknov.% compris- 

lngA^ra.yci-’s Sikhs and two horse artillery guns. 
On the 13 th, Ilorsford took possession of Sultan¬ 
pore, after n tough opposition from sixteen or 
eighteen thousand labels; he not only drove the 
enemy across the river Goomtec, but shelled them 
out of the cantonments on the opposite banks. 
The most determined of the combatants among 
the rebels were believed to be those regiments of 
mutinied sepoys which had been known as the 
Nuscerabad brigade; they had established three 
pests to guard the ghats or ferries across the river, 
and held these ghats for a time with such obstinacy 
as to occasion them a severe loss. 

Sultanpore occupied an important position iu 
relation to the rest of Oudo; being on the same 
river (the Goomtec) as Lucknow, and on the high 
n m . llahabad to Fyzabad. It was evident 
that this place, from the relative positions of the 
opposing forces, could not long remain at peace. 
Tiic rebels endeavoured to regain possession of 
it after their defeat; while Sir Hope Grant 
resolved to v went them. They returned to the 
Goomtec, and occupied many village.- nearly oppo- 
si the city. On the 21th of August, Grant made 
preparation- for crossing the river and attacking 
them. This plan ho put in execution on the 
following day ; when elve liundn. i foot and two 
guns cliccted tho passage, and ; i/.cd tin co villages 
immediately n» front. The rebels, 1 owever, main- 
tuned a petition {v,*m whnli they eoulu -end over 
shot int > tb • British < .mp ; thu lasted until tbe 
2 "li, \ n they were diivoii from their position, 

I compel! rt to retire towards Sasscnporo, whore 
they rea -mbled ubout Seven thousand of their 
numb 1 x w itH eight gnne. 

The find days of September found this body of 
rebel- soparaiiug and recombining, lessening and 
mignierdng, in a manner that renders it difficult 
to trace the actual movements. The real mutinous 

: ■ ■ ty.Eeng&l 

arnpy. wore now few among them; and tho 
flinivuin; obti wore made up chiefly of tho 
aJb.cTri «•{ tlx«- rebellious tlinlookclars and zemin- 
il n.i '-1 Uud- <bo vu°jals of those feudal barons 
*--• .'' flier with felons and scoundr 
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Gazette: ‘The districts in our possession lie in p« 
large ellipse, of which. Lucknow and Durriabad are 
foci, tbe ends of one diameter being Cawnporc 
and Fyzabad. These cities arc situated almost due 
east and west. Our civil jurisdiction extends, on 
the average, twenty-five miles all round Lucknow, 
and not much less round Durriabad. Our line of 
communication is uninterrupted from Cawnporc to 
Fyzabad, which latter borders on the Goruckpore 
district. North of this belt or ellipse were various 
bodies of rebels under the Begum, Muminoo 
Khan, Fcroze Shah, Hurdut Singh, and other 
leaders ; while south of the belt were other bodies 
under Beni Madhoo, Hunmunt Singh, the Rajah of 
Gonda, &c. Irrespective of these, were Nona 
Sahib and some of his relations who, though not 
to be encountered, were known to bo still in the 
northeast of Oude, near the Nepaul frontier. Sir 
Hope Grant had immediate control over both 
banks of the Goomtee, near Sultanpore, and was 
preparing for a decisive advance against the rebels 
as soon as lie was joined by Brigadier Berkeley, 
who was sent from Allahabad on an expedition 
presently to bo noticed. 

The portion of Oude nearest to Robilcund, where 
the energetic Moulvic had lately lost his life was 
1:c r*t for a tons time i;i state of anarchy by 
a combination of rebel chieftains, who declared 
hostility against the Rajah of i'mvaync for haviim 
betravd and killed the Moulvie. They at first 
quarrelled a pood deal concerning the possession of 
r ,MM l the decease. 1 leader; hut the llcgum 

put in a claim, which seems to have been acceded 
to. Although (lie lunhuiit;. s „« I..,..A now ,, ot 
at .bis turn pa , o tout ou , 

on this side of Oude, the service was rendered 
from Rohilcund, as will bo shewn uhoi iv. 

In a district of Oudo between In-know r.ud 
the Rohilcund frontier, a gallant affair was 
achieved by Mr Oavnnagb, who had gained so 
much renown by carrying the message from Sir 
James Out ram at Lucknow to Sir Colin Campbell’s 
camp. Being appointed chief civil officer of the 
Muhiabad district, ho arranged with Captain 
Dav. jii and Lieutenant French to defend the 
district tuna rebels as well as tin y could, by ilic 
aid ol a IV mtive pr'b-c and wars. On li e 30 th 
of Julv a hotly of 16 ( 0 insurgents, with one gun, 
mad* a sudden, attack on a small out station 
defended only by about 70 men. Tho place w:r 
gallantly held until Cavanaji and French re.-but 
it. One bold charge sent the rebels V'cing in all 
diroeti >us ; and the district was soon pacified. Mr 
Cavan gh had the tact to win over several nnall 
zcimn-bir* i the bluish cause, by threaten in;'- to 
ptmiah them n ii 8U »lb; iktn •• 

*j' them if they were attacked by rni». 1 b.uidii . 

KV combined to maintain four hundred nmteh- 
u*i at their own oxp«u - > iu tho BrilDh causa. 
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VyyGi^m other side of Oude, near Allahabad and 
the apex of the Doab, there were many bold and 
reckless thalookdars, who held out threats to all 
of their class who dared to profess friendship to 
the English. A loyal thalookdar, Baboo llampur- 
sand Singh, was attacked by a number of these* 
confederated chieftains with their retainers at 
Soraon ; they took him and his family prisoners, 
destroyed his house, and sacked th 3 village. As this 
course of proceeding would have deterred friendly 
thalookdars from a persistence in their loyalty, 
and siill more certainly deterred waverers from 
making a choice adverse to the rebel cause, means 


■ & 

were taken to check it. Brigadier Bci .elcy was 
placed in command of a ‘Soraon Field-force,’ hastily 
collected, comprising 200 of H.M. 32d foot, the 7th 
Punjaub infantry, about 150 other infantry, two 
troops of Lahore light horse, a detachment of 
Madras cavalr}’, detachments of horse and toot 
artillery, and nine guns and mortar?. The briga¬ 
dier set out for Allahabad, where the force had 
been collected, crossed the Ganges, marched to the 
Oude frontier, and came in sight of a body of rebels 
on the 14th of July, at the fort and village of 
Dehaigu —one of the small forts in which Oude 
abounded. The rebels retired into the fort on his 



Interior of Htn loo IUjah’3 Ilouec. 


approach, allowing his skirmishers to take easy 
possession of the village. He encircled the fort 
with cavalry, and placed horse artillery to watch 
any outlets of escape. A firing by heavy guns was 
not satisfactory to him, owing lo tho fort being 
completely hidden by trees and thick ? rubby 
jungle ; and lie thereforo resolved on storming tho 
place by his infantry. The ussuult was speedily 
uiul thoioiighly i.ucuessful. About 250 of the 
rebel# wore killed in the IV i I and ditch ; and about 
j as mu: v more were chased rliroi :h tin jungle and 
, cut down by th^ ea\ dry an l hor.-c-arlillerv. The 
. place was not properly a for; ; i! was a large area 
1 of .jungle MUTom id*-d by a dil;< .‘Mated « ivihen v,..'l 
I and ditch, and fenced with ii.uinv abaTia, hav* ; 
a brick houso iu tbo centre. Tin.- rebel j bein^' 
driven nit, Brigadier IV Uelgv ...*used the jwn do to 
he cut,* the walls to be hi cited, and th*- 
destroyed. After resting on the nth. Berkeley 
pr<x*oc*dfld on tho 16lU to tin ha t •>' I ir nil. seven 
mile- north e Soraon. Ho torn: l ibis t«>vt in the 


middle of an impenetrable thorny jungle, through 
which a few paths were cut in direction- known 
only to the natives ; it was surrounded by a very 
thick thorny abattis \ and it ha d walls, ban ions, 
ditches, cs ’arp^, like a miniature fortress with 
I a stronghold in tho centre to which the garrison 
could retire when closely pressed. Thoro weio 
| only three gu .s on the birdioiiN, hm the walls were 
i loopholcd for musketry. thick was tho 1 «.f 

! trees and jungle around, that tho brigadier couM 
| scarcely obtain a jdght of tho fort; 1 <* th/iufoie 
; deemed it prud mt to employ his mortar* and a 
! 24 pounder howitzer bt r >rc sending in Ins ini utry 
; to assault This* succeed'd ; tho uueniy mrtcmiM 
thcplav* iinuii 'iir i.k.l lcn\ ».ghc' ind Hi/m .' eir 
:b guns nud gun-nminun liui. lJio infantry 
w ere on 'he alert to in but th. enemy left them j 
' nothin to do. *ib i» 4 iruM wnMhcn d: trovod, n.i 
| fon s'oi. • had been i‘he 4 : mor w -'j rather a 
super. example of an Oudinn fort although 
! (lie walk' •'**.! I'l-U-'iH ".re . ily (.f ,avtli. il S( .v 1 
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such considerable thickness, and were 
greatly by looplioled parapets, ditches, 
breastwork:-, rifle-pits, thorny abattis, zigzag in- 
Ironehmenta, and thick jungle—that tlic enemy 
might have made a tough resistance to an infantry 
attack, it they had not been frightened out by 
r hells and balls. By a somewhat similar train 
of op rations, Brigadier Berkeley captured and 
>rt afc Bhyspoor ; and having thus 
finished the work intrusted to him, ho returned 
with his temporary 4 Soraon Field-force* to Allaha¬ 
bad. After a brief interval, lie was again sent 
forth, to demolish other Oudian forts at places 
accejsildo from Allahabad, of which one was at 
Bcrtabjliur; and then to advance to Sultanpore, 
to pid Fir Hope Grant. The two generals would 
then command a semicircle of country, within 
wlii' h must of the rebels in the eastern half of 
Curie would be enclosed; and an advance of other 
columns from Lucknow would completely hem 
thru: iii. Thc:o wore many symptom ., at tho end 
of i lie month, that numerous zemindars and 
lhalookdars were only wailing for a docent pre¬ 
text u decisive success of the British, to give in 
tiivir adhesion. 

The Links of iho Gang' i n are: : to the province 
of Oude, even so low down as Allahabad, whero 
the* goveruor-generd and tho coimrumdcr-in-chiuf 
w re r -idii /, r. 'pined ch.-o watching ; they were 
iidcsted by V*nii«l» of rebels, Bonin of whom devas¬ 
tated the village*, wbilo others nought » cr<<-s tho 
Ganges into the Doab, and carry mischief into 
now di-riels. Towards the close of July—to ito 
one among many instance#—it became known that 
the rebels had collected many boats on tlio Ondo 
Ido of tho rivor, ready f o cross over into tlic Doab 
if tho fortum of war should render this desirable. 
Tho authorities at once sent up the Jumna iteamor, 
w»th . party of 130 HikLis and two guns. At 
Manickporo and Kunkur, some distaneo up the 
river, they found moro than twenty boats, which 
they mi recoded in destroy in ; but the two forts 
W’ web armed with gum and rebels, and could 
hot bo. a My attacked at that time — another and 
stronger expeditionary lorec was required to effect 
Un , in August, and again in September, small 
b r * 10 son*, ujt from Allahabad by river, 
vviu v b.. 1 the desired cftccfc of checking these 
insurgent*. 

;g Uml Sir Colin Campbell both 
rtunrjuu'd at Alahabad throughout tho period to 
tfhioh tUin > luiptoi' relate—where, indeed, they 
had lore, boon locate!. Tt \vn-; convenient. for 
k u:h » . hi »pf wd apacily, owing to it*-’ central 
Mh.ual'on, Sir Colin uccd< 1, to bo informed daily 


<J ho proceedings of all the hri 
force f, and tick" Lnienia which wci 
»*ci vice. Gladly would lie have, 
mi t v co\ \ r until t) ra-nv L a.M 
t'U* I. m oxlg' ticit i (i’ tli horvico 
M »*ie tro ;p. wore necc. ariiy in 


.Jos, columns, 
out on active 
opt thorn all 
had passed; 
'evented this: 

. 

II-iW, lu Oiule, in Hohilcmul, ii- Uundclcuri.l, iu 
'ImIm-iUji :•'.t,. in ];. .'.'jotunn; ami thoM\ 


whether * their number were few or many,"Wcro 
all working to one common end. At no other 
city could Sir Colin receive now* from all those 
regions more promptly than at Allahabad. Again, 
Viscount Canning fouud it necessary to be in 
intimate communication with the commander-in¬ 
chief, ;n relation to all projects and arrangements 
involving military operations, on which the 
ultimate pacification of India so much depended. 
It was desirable, also, that he should be near Oude, 
tho affairs of which were far more delicate than 
those of any other Indian province. Many events 
were likely to arise, concerning which the electric 
telegraph, though instantaneous, might bo too 
curt and enigmatical, and which would bo much 
better settled by a personal conference with tho 
chief to whom the government of the Anglo-Indian 
empire was consigned. 

Orders and dispatches, military and political, 
were issued in great number from Allahabad, 
which was the substitute for Calcutta at that time. 
Much progress Lad been mado towards the con¬ 
struction of a new English town, with houses, 
hotels, offices, and shops ; and much also in the 
building of now barracks, for tho English troops 
which must necc arily continue to be stationed at 
tin - important place. The governor-general and 
tlio commanderrin-cbief wero each .-.urroundod 
with liL .-'Ciff ut officials, for tlio transaction of 
burin ess; and both worked untiringly for the 
public benefit. * 

I'H.:n time to t mo Vise 

■ 

and brigadiers ibr an acknowledgment of the 
flklity and bravery of native Mdiem. Al a 
1 eiiud When tho treachery of tin- ‘ IkuuliM of iho 
Bengal army had been productive of such hi:-or 
fin it, it wna doubly dcrirablo to prni.su and reward 
such native troops as boro up well against the 
temptations to which tlicy were exposed. On 
one day lie issued orders for the promotion of 
certain-officers and men of the Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent, fur conspicuous jallantry in tlic action at 
Banda : and in orders of *ub. <ymen. dates, other 
well-deserving na i ve troops were singled out for 
rev. ml. Re. ildars were promoted to be res nklar- 
majors, duliadars to lm w>Mdm-' or jemadar.;, 
biU’gheera and silladar* to ho dufPuhiv, naiks to 
be havildfu's, ami so on—tlieso being somo of tho 
nmuy deriguaiion 4 : of nativo military officers iu 
India. One of the higher grade Cf native officers 
in the Hyderabad Contingent, Itessnldar-inajor 
Moor Dilawar Ilo^ein, waj mado a member of the 
Fir Giay of Mbo Order of British India,* with 
<b«> title of * Birdar Ralmdoor.* Sometimes tow ns 
Ives wore complimented, as a mode of 
gr.di'viug the inhabitants, when good noivioo 
hafl br tM , rendered Thus ba^eram bocamo the 
0 | || |0 following ordo v : ' As a ( p. • i.d 

min !, .f (j 10 consideration of government for f| u , 
J } ; d uorviws rondored by 

AllUl.d ;v'.d Ii 

in fepillii,./ tkc umtiu- cr , 


K00 1 1 1 , 

iw to -'rij.j, u 

tho 


Atifeht Hon. 
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,'e£ber-gen oral is pleased to confor upon Sasseram 
tlio name of Na drool Hook-Kusbah, “Basscram the 
aider or supporter of the rulers.” ’ 

Sir Colin Campbell’s* daily duties of course bore 
relation chiefly to military matters. On one occa¬ 
sion, while at Allahabad, lie reviewed the camel- 
corps ns one of the reinforcements which from time 
to time arrived at diat place. This was towards 
tlio close of July. It. was a curious sight to sec 
lour hundred camels going through their military 
evolutions on tho tnatdan or plain outside the 
city. These ungainly beasts performed nlmost all 
tho usual cavalry movements. Besides au armed 
native driver, each camel carried an English 
soldier, who occupied tho back scat, and was in a 
if ion to use his rifle: Tlio camels had been 
trained to the word of command. On a recognised 
touch of the guiding-string, they dropped on their 
knees, tho riflemen descended quickly, went on' for 
a distance in skirmishing order, remounted on the 
recall being signalled, aud the camels then rose in 
their wonted clumsy manner. This corps was 
likely to render very valuable service, by rapidly 
conveying a few skilled riflemen to distances and 
over tracts which would bo beyond tho reach of 
infantry. 

Tho CommandeMn-ohief, a man indefatigable in 
the performance of liis duties, acquired for himself 
tho reputation of being a general who insisted on 
Ml the duties of regimental service being properly 
atfeuded to hy the officers; to the cileet that all 
alike should v'orh for tlio.common cause,.in camps 
and barracks, as well Aft lu the field; Th 
order, i: ucd about the close of August, will shew 
how numerous were the duties thus marked out: 
‘Tho commanderin-<*hiof begs that general officers 
commanding divi ions ami brigades will urge u >ni- 
manning officer* of her Majesty's regiment*, troops, 
and b terfoa, to fly* their moat particular atten¬ 
tion to nil points of interior economy ; to examiuo 
and correct regimental books ; to ro-onlisi oldiers 
of limited ^ rvu • willing to renew their engage¬ 
ments; to complete soldiers’ clothing and ucces- 
raries, examine soldievs’ accounts, soldiers’ claims, 
and small account-books; to close, and render to 
the proper departments, the accounts of deceased 
outers and Koldiors; to examine t\nn3, accoutre¬ 
ments, and ammunition, and n pair deficiencies • 
to continue judgiug-distanco drills and nnnk< iry- 
iiiHtruction, as far as tho climate will permit; 
i<> provide u<ou;ati.-o for sold n • without ham 
ing ikv-m by m, i-.j routine drill : to consider their 
comfort*, dirt, Kiid nmum monte ; to re . mi ibli«h <ho 
regimental school. »wl < nccmra . 1 y <w ry means 
tho lady of the Hindu f i»ui language, both )»\ 
officer.; aud whiter* dispuod to study it; to ju; cer¬ 
tain by inquiry what means exist in the neipdi- 
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bourliood of their quarters, both in materia! and 
workmen, to furnish their regiments with boots 
and clothing, in tho event of failure of ti e r>ual 
supply; finally, to maintain the most exact disci¬ 
pline, the strict performance of all duties, and 
proper marks of respect to officers ; which will bo 
much assisted by a proper example on tho part of 
officers, in dress and deportment, regularity in 
their duties, and treatment of native servants and 
followers/ 

This last clause, ‘treatment of nativo M-rvants 
and followers,’ related to a serious matter. Many 
of the younger officers, chiefly those wln^r know¬ 
ledge of India had extruded only over a few 
months, had acquired the h.J.it of speaking and 
writing of the natives as if they were all fiends 
alike, to sabre and hang whom was a ple.v-urabie 
duty. The atrocities of some wore vi died on all. 
Tho ‘ Pan dies ’ who had begun the mutiny v'oro 
now mixed up with others in tho common desig¬ 
nations of‘niggers’ and ‘ devils ; ’ and tho officers 
above alluded to were far too prone to wc the 
stick or the whip on the shoulders of natives, 
simply because they were natives, even when 
inoffensively employed. The observant corres¬ 
pondents of some of tho London journals wire too 
much struck with this dangerouft tendency to allow 
if. to pass unnoticed; they commented on it with 
severity. The letters from officers, made public in 
tho journals published in India. fum.. hud abund¬ 
ant proof of the fodii id language 
to, conveyed in their own trim*. Unless tho 
mutiny wore to end with general enmity oh both 
sides, it was cwcntial that an improved to.ic should 
prevail in this matter; aud to this end, many hints 
wore given by tho authorities, in England well 

in India. 

A few words will isuffieu to say all th t need ‘le 
sOid concerning’ tlio T>oab, and Kohilamid, tlio 
regions in which the mutiny really commenced. 

k-iiilcnnd was troubled with noising beyond 
trifling disturbance* during the ttu Jrfly - 

and these came chiofly from Onde. Kchel U';J< t**, 
with small bands of depredators, mused the 
frontier, and harried somo of tho neighbouring 
villages. So little, hen. over* was there of ail 
organised rebel army in the province, that the 
predatory irruptions woro easily quelled by 
meanit of small dotaclimonta of troopx, At mio 
I m_ : ■. • 1 in die mom! i a hoi; »f i 'coiair ctv.wnl 
into tho northern part of Kukjlcuml, an I enm- 
bined w ith a rabble mult ‘ <mo A i/am .A fi in 
the wild Koudurpol ‘0 tract of county, f , it \ a*i 
considered poMlblo that vn fttfficX a 1 jlcobiu«u 
might be conloinplftied, tlw md lu»r dun at. redly 
e—.oomi’fhung tho Uondjmul 
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ces of success, and requiring to bo caro¬ 
lled. Oue, of about four thousand luen, 
was under Khan Balia door Khan of Bareilly : a 
second, under Khan Ali Nazifti of Oude, numbered 
live thousand; and a third, under Wilayut Shah, 
mustered three thousand. These, w'itli twenty or 
tliirty guns, might have wrought much mischief 
if combined with the Oude rebels ; but they were 
so placed on the frontier of the two provinces 
as to be nearly isolated, and afraid of any bold 
movements. The authorities, however, were on 
their guard. .A force, including Do Kantzow’s 
Horse, sent for the protection of Powaync; 
and Rajah Jnggerimth Singh, of that place, had 
about two thousand'men who could be depended 
u r ,n to oppose tlic rebels. In August, the town 
and station of Piieebheet were frequently threat¬ 
ened by one Kala Khan, who had three thousand 
budmashc.. at liis heck, with four guns. As it was 
deemed nccc -sary to defend Noria, a station about 
ten miles distant, a small force was sent out from 
l'ileebhcct to effect this. Kala Khan attacked the 
fort • at ftorrov.m, and brought on an engagement 
in v liidi his three thousand were opposed t > about 
tivc Ho received a severe do fen i, and 

lost hi.i guns, tlm-. elephants, and a uumber of 
bullocks. Thi; occurred during the la^t week in 
Augu t. In cember, mutters remained nearly 
in tho feamo state ; the authorities in Uohilcuml 
could not at once spare troops in sufik irnt immbi r 
tu pul luwn ibe insurgents thoroughly; but the 
; iu . , _c:; of !*:> tloj o Grant, in the central purls 
of Omlo, would gradually but necessarily oaken 
tho dated ban Is of rebels on tlie frontier of the 
two province*:. 

)ben; and Delhi had long been at pew . No 
r.ymploms oi rebel armies appealed near tiio?o 
uti*. • bn* Job?' Lawrence, having had the 
I-rovince of Delhi attached to his government of 
the Puijaub, was ruling it with the same vigour 
^ hi? other provinces. All the natives, Hindoo 
un.l Mklmminedan, saw that he was a man not to 
be trifled with. Many of tho antiquated UFagcs 
"I’ tho 1 K;v.-i India Company, in force in other 
j»ioviiji t.'s, ho abrogate*!, and introduced n system 
n.'.vo suit abb- to the ac:ual condition of the country 
*’ 1 b* in ibitant:. Tho 4 regulations/ as they are 

hod in 

their place a system of government in which sum- 
iy*ery Gird by ?;>« ,:oc. examination was adopted. 
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but was speedily routed out by a small dctac.._.... 

sen- in pursuit. During August, this part of India 
was infested by men of the same class as those 
who troubled so many other provinces—reckless 
adventurers and escaped felons, who <ook advantage 
of the state of public affairs to plunder villages, 
and make exactions on every side. Some of them 
were headed by chieftains who could boast of a 
few hundred retainers, and who, with retainers 
and rabble together, gave more organisation to the 
plunderers. The principal among them was Roop 
Singh, mentioned above, who kept armed posses¬ 
sion of a fort at Burhee, Bhurree, or Burliay, at 
the junction of the Chumbul with the Jumna, and 
occasioned great annoyance by attacking boats and 
levying toll as they passed. To keep these several 
mischief-makers in subjectiou required much 
activity on the part of the troops belonging to the 
district. Towards the close of the month, a force 
was sent out from Etawah purposely to take this 
fort and disperse the rebels. This was effectually 
accomplished on the 28th. Suspecting what was 
intended, the rebels attempted to check the pro¬ 
gress of the hunts currying the detachment, at a 
place called Gurha Koodor, a fortified village three 
miles higher up. So long a- tie troops wore in 
tho boats, (be rebels made a shove of determination 
on shore ; but a landing soon scattered tin ni in all 
directions. The troops then rc-embaiked, don ted 
down <o Burhee, landed, tool: po .-c^kn of the 
fort, and compelled Hoop ►Singh to make a hasty 
w uvat. This done, they collected and secured all 
the boats m tho neighbouring pari of iho rivers 
Jumna, Chumbul, and Koorareo, as * moa urcof 
I recauUon, clearing all the rebels from the vioitiity 
of Dholpore. They then proceeded against the 
chief of Chuckernuggur, another leader of rebel 
bands wliom it was necessary to put down. ] n 
►September, Etawah, like the other districts around 
it, was very little troubled by warlike or mutinous 
proceedings, 

A ra found no difficulty in maintaining order in 
and near rlie city. When, in Juno, tho temporary 
succc. of Tauter a Topee and the Gw alior mi Aneers 
guv. some cause for alarm, the authorities of Agra 
• f id out troops to escort Scindia back to the capital 
of hi dominions ; and when, at a l.dir date, those 
mutineers Were fiOQing from Gwalior, and wore 
believed to bo on the way to Bhnrtporc or 
Odeypore, a dotaelnnent was sent out i<> check 
thci:- approacli. This detachment consisted of the 
**d bcn-.il Luropcuns and a battery of gim.; : ;ul 
was placed in aid of Brigadier BhOwerfc’fc fay. 
The demon.Oration took effect; for (as wo shall 
more iu detail presently) Tan (era Topee bent 
ili ‘ • ,e l ’ 8 f outhward, away from (ho threatened 
r oilt., and (Showers was enabled to ... ud hack 
tb-'. detachment through Futtcliporc Sikri to Agra. 

• r 1 * 1 di." tiuic, duri-'g the rummer and autumn 
’ Agra u l il., neighbourhood were at j(Clico. 

1' ' "tin ^ ni ten tion next t«» the Punjuub, wemy.v 
r ' :ni;i,, k 'bnf tho*c who iuul the kkeno. t ■ 

01 ’b'-M.d.i of loyal mt gVii; in times of trouble 
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^ei^swtxioiis to Fee the day when ironic recogni¬ 
tion should be shewn of the service- of three 
native rajahs, without whose co-operation it would 
scarcely have been possible for Sir John Lawrence 
to have sent those troop? from the Ptmjaub which 
enabled Sir Archdale Wilson to recapture Delhi. 
These were the Rajahs tn Putialah, Jheond, and 
Nabali—three small states which were at one-time 


Sl 


included within Sirliind, then among the ‘Sikh 
protected states,’ and then among the ‘Cis-Sutlej 
states.’ The rajahs wore semi-indepen(lenl, having 
most of the privileges of independent, rulers, but 
being at the same time under certain i ngagemon :s 
to the British government. If they hau swelled 
the ranks of the insurgents, it is difficult to see how 
Hindostan could have been recovered j for these 



Vuitirji*. 


stales intervene between Lahore and Umriisir on 
the one shh\ and Delhi on the other. From 
fir 1 to last, the rajahs not only fulfilled their 
engagements, but more; and the government had 
abundant reason % to be glad that these three 
territories had not been ‘annexed;’ for annexa¬ 
tion, if not the «• use, was unquestionably ono of 
tho aggravations lw mutiny. VLconnt Canuing, in 
July, rewarded these three Sikh chiefs (for they 
weio Sikh?, though not exactly Punjauhoos) with 
-.tu:. and li . urs. The Rajah —or rather Mehn- 
rajab, for he was of higher g.ado Unui rliu other 
two of Putialah received curtain territories in 
Jluijjur and Bhu 1 nr. on a « ertain military tennr 
ui rdn.ii for the r* / uuos. He .d: > receive,] tho 
gift c f a h mse a i olid w kioh 
one of ibc ucgunv, of tho imperial family, ] lai [ 
been confiscated on account f liercomplicipv in 
mutiny. Lastly, his honor u*y tit«. wu,> increased 
by the Showing: ‘ iAnv.uml Kh • Munsuor Zunmn. 
Ameer ool-C orah, Maharajah Dliun,, j». t - i Jb j lul . 
8rcoMaharajah Rajg.rn Xiruudnr Singh Mnl.ui. 



Bahadoor’—an accumulation, the wehl i f wim-h 
would be oppressive to any but an oriental 
prince. The translation is said to be: ‘Special 
Son, Conqueror of the World, Chief . the Chiefs, 
Maharajah of Rajahs'—and so on The ihoah of 
I Jheend received tho *X)adrAe territory, thji 
villages in the Koolran P.v.unruh, and a o»n- 
1 fiscatcd royal lion. , at Delhi The additions were: 

I That he be allowed a ?aluf oi <’ ron .uj > : ih.u 
i Lis presents Lo increased from eleven IIT* 

! frays; that his slate visits to the «tm<*’ gui • P 
; bo returned bv the ^ i rutin.* ; andthat I os hoia . i.j y 
j titles be thus increased: * Most eh risliod • of 
i true Faith, Rajah Surroop Singh V 1 o h eraP 
The Rajah < f RJah received •malar prr?cn :•» 
tho honurary gppoUaboii.-'of- Ntd-lo Hon of ..i i 
’"aiMi. Lcr/Ir Ihu.oiv Hirmooif Pajuh Lh’wpoov 
J oiny.h Mahndrn* Bidiado^p.’ Tho roomies mule 
I ovt r JO the • rajahs i d-—io the ItH, ul.oi u 

- • 

! third, £11,000,' » 

We may smile thc?c ctlmvagam^ f 

























atnl, but the services rendered deserved a 
rd as well as an addition to honorary titles. 
For, it rau ■: bo remembered, tlio Ilajak of Putialah 
maintained a conlin sc: it of COQO troops—protected 
th • ; of lu,bulla and Kurnaul at the out- 
bvoak of the mutiny—guarded tlio grand trunk- 
road from Kurnaul to Pliiilour, keeping it open 
for the pasfcage of British and Punjaub troops— 
co-operated with General Van Corfclandt in Hissar 
—lert money when Sir John Lawrence’s coffers 
were running lov—and encouraged others by 
hi own unswerving loyalty. Again: tlio llajah 
n Jlu ond, whoso contingent was very small, did 
not- li-..?irate to leave his own territory undefended, 
and march towards Delhi—assisting to defend most 
of the station:? between that city and Kurnaul, and 
to keep open the communication across the Jumna. 
Again : the Rajah of Kabah, at the very cutset of 
the disturbances, proceeded to aid Mr Commis¬ 
si nun Barnes in maintaining Loodianali—supplied 
an c. i t for tho siege-train — gallantly opposed the 
JullmnP.r mutineers—provided carriage for store? 
—and mu io lorm 1 m tho Punjaub government in a 
mu of inouuvy need. Tho districts given to the t. 
rojaii.p nt tho mgpeation of Sir John Lawrence, 
were oo fho^vii as fn furnish a prudent barrier of 
tilths between ‘turbulent Mohammedans on the 
one aide ami equally (uvbulcnt Rajpoots on liio 
other. 

Nor did the authorities neglect to recognise the 
sorvhes* nc, although, principally 

from the provubml bio wilts# o'* official movements, 
the recognition s. ; '-ftc delayed to an unreason¬ 
able extent. Occanton 1 ms more than once pro- 
-;cnh d it*oli, in former chapters, for noticing the 
bestowal of tlio much-prized Victoria Cross on 
officer* and ' ’ litrs who had distinguished them- 
se'vos by acts of personal valour. Owing to the 
dilatory official routine-just adverted to, it was not 
until the 27th of July that Sergeant Smith and 
Bugler Hawthorne received the Victoria Cross for 
Their intrepid services at the siege of Delhi ten 
months before. Ti. nt, the fifid Tout, was 

a' ftcalkot* in tho Punjaub on that date; and 
Bii/-.vdi«:r M»*tod bad die pleasure of giving the 
B-oounng inpigi’.iii to them. Ife told them that 
ihy, V .■ ‘i/riu C’r & j S in reality more ho:u->urabk- 
than tlio Order of the Lath, neeiug that no one can 
!l <.;u it CArcpi by virtue of wol!-authei>Ucat<xl 
m '- : ol heroism. llo gracefully admitted that his 
owl Order of the Brvlh was due more to the pluck 
and bra cry of hi: men than to hin own indivi¬ 
dual -Tvioe". and in reference to the Victoria 
brush ho atldod ‘ t only wish T had it my < If.’ 
Auothw bi vnl (1 this honour Wo will briefly 
mention, nhow what kind 6 f rpirit is to b* 
found within tlr* brcai.H of British troops. Tho 
award of the Cr< *• y in thi iir tmce, wul 1 (h ).iy».d 
no t than fourtceu months after tho achievo- 
‘br which i? as given ; and the soldier may 
rr doubted whether ho would ever receive 
1 [‘ ui-*tAi;u in - of Gunner William 
‘h-- U-np;i« Uoi. ; arllllwy ; w.d the 
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conduct for which his officer, Lieutenant Cooker, 
recommended him for this distinction, was recorded 
in a dispatch from which an extract is here given 
in :i foot-note.'- 

A very unexpected event, in Jiily, was the 
revolt of a regiment, or a portion of a regiment, in 
that region of India which was believed to be 
more vigorously governed and in better hands 
than any other—the Punjaub. The facts, as they 
afterwards came out (mostly, however, on hearsay 
evidence), appear to have been nearly r. follow : 
The 18tli Punjaub infantry, stationed at Dora 
Ismael Khan, on the western side of the Indus, 
contained among its numbers about a hundred 
Malwaie Sikhs, a peculiar tribe different from the 
other Sikhs of tho Punjaub. These Mai waits 
planned a mutiny. On a particular night, some of 
them were to murder the officers of the station ; 
the fort was to be seized; and the *3f)th Bengal 
native infantry, which had been disarmed some 
timo previously, was to be re-armed from .the 
magazines and stores of tho fort. The two regi¬ 
ments of mutineers, perhaps joined by tho Sikhs of 
Renny’g rogimont at Buinioo, were then to embark 
in boats on tho Indus, taking with them tho guns, 
ammunition, and trcn\uiv, and were to float down 
b> Dora Gbazoo Khan ; hero they expected to be 
join d by the native garrison, with whom they 
would cr tho Indus to Moultau ; and lastly, 
vbh two regiments from tho last-named place, 
they hopi-dto march upon Lahore. Such wan the 
account, probably magnified in some of its [ articu- 
larp, obtained of tlio plana of tho mutineers. So 
Ihi u C ■•ncovuod tho aotqfld ih;-;-. th* plot was dis¬ 
covered in time to prevent its execution. On the 
evening of tho 20lb, Major Gnrdinor of the loth 
Punjaub infantry, and Captain Smith of the 
artillery, having received from somo quarter a hint 
of what was intended, went down to the lines at 
ten o'clock at night, and summoned two of the 

■* £ 1 advanced my half-troop nt i\ gallop, and engaged !ip 
enemy "within c ■> y mu.Let-rangy. The iponge-man of mm of in;, 
i;uns having twn ihut durh tho advanc.*, Gunner Connolly 
1 the duUee of ateond fpungcosun; and he had barely 
u’il.L'1 in iwo dlaohnr/ > of hip gnu, when n muEltet-W.l 
through th ^ left Uiirh vued him t<» the gaoond. Nothing •! united 
1 y and loin of blood, ho vis on Icuvourln# tr* i> •< .-..a hit 

l'o t, when 1 orilcrud a mmnmcnt In 1 . Uroim.nl. Tlu uvU aocr^ly 
wounded, ho v i/» mounu-1 on hlu homo in the gun-loam, i • ’ to 
th>- next pc iti n t. iUoh the gumitooli up, nml nion r ully d' i .in l 
’ > the rear when Ibo noeocaltyof hia m doing wm rrpre- 
'' uu-1 . him. About 11 o'ciji-ic a.m., when t'n - 1 j ■’ 

'ill in id lion, ti.w • j mo «/iMirur, wIill. rpongln^, .a u^cln 

knocked v.p hy r muiLol-hall ulking hi<n on tho lilp, thci'J v 
cani:li4 t . ;roat fttln«:u<a and purthl tuicomteiousm « , for the pain 
•i ; : I ew-' lL. itnd luo bloo • flowed fojbi. On V r th I 

' •* . out of i n; 1 

nearing ,i. ;ored to hit ft.: and .juld : “ No, Mr; ( MJ not go 

v, h ' 1 <’*i, * orl; here:' 1 and ihortly a a, rv.irdi ’.i> o:-.m 

»- *onn»d hii puit li. ipontro-man. l^tto in tho uftomoon or th» 
T ' vtl,rrr warn URtts'td nt .1 hundrod r .. *, from 
u ; of * 'Ulago with the doC ndor -namoh . the Uth e inn 

111 , tnuUuoer*—itnild i storm of bull, i . j-i.-h vUd gi.nt 

f ouiiun. Gunner < .‘•/uroli* , thou .U suAor»n;t rf vt*« Jy irmu 1. 

'*° * ' • " wuuiuli, ih wiohlln.f li!u fjnv til* ;.n * u-- »vy und 
v.'ij'. -, , i ich Stir., UJ the Mdmir lion <■: Ida o..»iirnd*;; „nd 
wiiin* vhoMiup,. ftiicourajtin a wounded irnui to 1 ‘toil lr> |.rlnt»- 

Sh',;" . !1 « tor .h ugh th- nu, . . f hb 

light u r VMth lilt :t,u uudanuted i-.ruvn-y, hv rtm^leU on; 
nvu i.oi t**. i-.u had »*,. i J UtuTT -. i:a ih.•: -ow-t -, ^ ’ 

. 

V..., on, * l.ortly aUvrouM hvi'* * 1,1 Ih H I do Of 111 • • 

Rlyumsifroii. tboliftMi.* 














rroi*d$^lppcar. One, a sepoy, came first; lie was 
ordered at once to be confined; but no sooner 
did lie hear the order, than ho ran off. Just as 
the guard were about re-capturing this man, a 
jemadar rushed out, cut down one of them, and 
wounded another. The sepoy and the jemadar, 
who were the ringleaders in the plot, escaped for a 
time, but were, captured a few days afterwards. 
As soon as Sir John Lawrence heard of this occur¬ 
rence, he ordered the disarmed 39tli to be sent to 
Sealkote, where their movements could be more 
care Tally watched. 

Still more serious, in its nature if not- in its 
intention, was the outbreak of the 62cl and 69th 
Bengal native infantry,with a native troop of horse- 
artlllcry, at Moultan. Theso disarmed regiments, 
like many others in similar plight, were a source 
of embarrassment to the authorities. They could 
not safely bo re-armed, for tbeir Hindustani 
sympathies caused them to ho suspected; wliilo it 
was a waste of power to employ English soldiers 
to watch tin to unarmed men in their lines. At 
length it was determined to disband the two regi¬ 
ments, and let the men depart, a few at a time, 
and under necessary precautions, to their own 
homes. When tliis order was read out to them, 
they appeared satisfied ; but a rumour or suspicion 
spread that there was an intention of destroying 
tb r m piecemeal on the way. Whether tliis or 
any other motive actuated them, is not fully 
known; but they broke out into rebellion on the 
oUt ol August. There were at Moultan at the 
time about 170 of the royal artillery, a wing of 
the 1st. Bengal Europeans, the 11th Punjaub 
infantry, and the 1st Bengal irregular cavalry. 
Juat as the mid-day gun fired, the two dis¬ 
armed mutinous regiments re. c in mutiny, .• >/cd 
anything they cmdd find as weapons, and made a 
desperate re -mb on the troops at the station not 
in tjieir pb-i. The 62d n ado their at ?u k on Tie 
artillery s'abVs and the European barracks ; the 
69th went at the guns and the artillery ’»'macks. 
As tlieso mutineers had few weapons but sticks, 
their attack appeared so strange, and was so 
wholly unexpected, that the loyal troops at the 
rP.it ion wero at first hardly prepared to resist, 
them, and a few Europeans lost their lives; but 
when once the real nature of the mad attempt 
was clearly r--.cn, the resub as fearful. The 
mi gui<u :1 men Were shot or cut down by all parties 
and in all quarters. Of thirteen hundred mutineer-, 
f- - lived to return t<- their own Hind- *tan : three 
or lour bundle I '• re laid low in and near Almtlura. 
others were shot Lj* lilhicyrg, others were cuptuivd 
and brought iu for miltlnr;, e' ution It 

tli. tlOftrdnt appro. annihilation 

two regiment; , perhaps, that 
the wars of the mutiny. Tho sepoys scTuotirnos 
behaved more like madmen, at others more like 
children, than rational beings. In the prevail 
ease they had scarcely.ti chance of success t -,i 

thcKifehs and Tunjaubecs around them displayed 

7io affection for Hindustanis ihe soldiery sh<-i 


and cut them down, while the pedantry captured 
them for the sake of tho reward offered- Tb y 
possibly reckoned on the support of the 1 Bt Bengal 
irregular cavalry; hut this regiment remained 1-wa'p 
and assisted in cutting down the sepoys instead of 
befriending them. 

This occurrence strongly attracted the attention 
of the government. Tho disarmed sepoys, as has 
been more than once mentioned, wero a source of 
much perplexity; it was not decided in what way 
best to set them free ; and on the other hand, such 
an outbreak as this shewed that it would not -v 
safe to re-arm them. There was t the sumo time 
v necessity for watching the Sikh and Punjaubce 
troops—now nearly 70,000 in number- Hitherto 
they had behaved admirably, fighting man¬ 
fully for the government at times and places 
where the Hindustanis had been treacherous. 
That they had done so, afforded a justification for 
the confidence which £ir John Lawrence had 
placed in them ; hut that sagacious mnu saw 
that recruiting had gone quite far enough iu thin 
direction. It was ju Punjaub 

army might become too strong, and rejoice in its 
strength by means of insubordination. 

One of tho incidents iu the Punjaub duriug the 
month of August related to a pin iical rather than 
a moral outbreak—the overwhelming of a military 
station by a river torrent. Tho Indus, when aboiu 
to enter tho Punjaub from the Himalaya, pusses 
through a narrow ravino in the Irha.an Hills, 
The rocks on cithor side here, undermined L, the 
action of tho water through unknown eemurhs, 
broke away .and fell into the river. Half the 
water of tho stream still continued to find Us way 
onward ; but tho other half became dammed up. j 
and accumulated ini die 

pressure of this body of water lutd augmented to I 
; n irresistible decree (whb i- ii r|i,I in tin. wu da's), i 
it burnt its barrier und.rushed dowu widiiii.' -nil) i 
able farce, sweeping away vill::_ (>;i its > an\• 

At Attock the level of tho river rose flfh feet, in 
one hour, carrying away the bridge of boats wb h 1 
constituted, the only roadway over the Indus, mid 
destroying workshops and timbcivtore* on the 
hanks. Tho Cubool river, coming from Afghanis- I 
tan, and joining tho Imlei at Atiock, hud ib> 
stream driven backwards or upwards with fearlul 1 
rapidity; it speedily overflowed its banlui, and 
destroyed nearly all the houses r.i the mililuiy | 
Station of Nowshorab. ‘Tho officer* ' s.dd mi eye- 
wi'noss, ‘not knowing when it would *mp, but j 
hoping the flood would boon subsich put all iluur 
thing* on,tho loja of thvir house* ; 1ml tlio v.«t, „ , 
still ooutlnuo(l risnv au<l of-or hous. wont 

down boforo it. Tho I>iuw l»- « oro <■ oihil 

ami vaoHUnl l>y tho tfaoi*- ■ n,| h ><> >"•!'«- • n . 
simple, had to pa** ‘the nig 
The barracks, being * pue 
and mortar), w* ro not tU'iir 
ib,- other building*. being 
bricks «u*l mud), won 


at i i*' - remove'! 


Peril n 


ht •> • some kand-hilis/ 
di built 1 (burnt orivks 
i vcti, although flooded ; 
ruu lm .built ’ (unbun.; 
oV..! Tlfo troops -svoro 
ur j luff tlio dcsttfuohou 
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abridge at At lock threatened a serious 
flip lion to military movements. 

Nothing occurred in the Punjaub during Sep¬ 
tember to need record here ; nor did Siude depart 
from its usual peaceful condition. Roth of these 
large provinces, filling up the western belt of India 
from the Himalaya to the ocean, were held well in 
hand by the civil and military authorities. 

Attention must now he transferred to those 
regions which, during many months, had been 
disturbed by anarchy and rebellion—Bundclcund, 
the Mahratta States, and Rajpootana. These large 
territories contained many petty chieftains, among 
whom a considerable number were prone to seize 
this opportunity" to strengthen themselves by 
plundering their neighbours. Of patriotism, there 
was little enough; men appeared in arms for their 
own interests, or what they deemed their own 
interest?, rather than for any common cause 
involving nationality or affection to native princes. 

Bundclcund and the fcaugor provinces were 
chiefly under the military control of General 
Whitlock, who liad advanced from Madra with 
force consisting chiefly of "Madras troops, and 
had gradually « gil dished regular government in 
-listriel.' long troubled by violence and confusion. 
A< the end of June, as the last chapter shewed, 
Whitlock’s fore • was divided into a great many 
beta hmenf . whi* Ii overawed the turbulent at as 
many dhforent stations ; and the same state of 
nun uts continued, with slight variations, during 
the next three months. It must, however, be 
mentioned here, in relation to military commands, 
Hi. *. — a-- one mode of facilitating tile thorough 
• jinflturc of the rebels—Viscount Cannin;. made 

,i new airaiu/emcnt aiTccling the Sanger and 
Gwalior territories. That portion of India having 
boon much disturbed during a period of more than 
twelve months, it svob determined to establish 
there two military divisions .instead of one, and to 
place in command of those divisions two of the 
genmals who by hard fighting had become accus¬ 
tomed to the distrit'. and the da: •- of inhabitants. 
(.' u *rnl 'Vhillock was appointed to the Kaugor 
division, which was m i c nd to the Jumna, 
:‘nd to iuchid* 1 tho di ;tricts of Saugor, Jubbulpoor, 
Jlumocrpoor, nhd Calneo, with Gauger as 
btary lie :d-quarter?, 
tod to the Gwalior 
valior. 
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intricacies of Mahratta dynastic changes. During 
the general’s operations in Bundclcund, he marched 
from Banda towards Kirwec in two brigades, 
intending to attack Narain Rao at tlxo last-named 
place. This chieftain, a descendant of the Peishwa 
of the Mahrattas, possessed a rabble army, with 
which for a time lie attempted to block up the 
roads of approach to Kirwec. The resistance made, 
however, was very slight; and shortly before Whit¬ 
lock entered the place, Radha Govind, an adherent 
of Narain Rao, escaped from the town in the 
opposite direction, taking with him most of tho 
armed men, and a large quantity of money and 
jewels, but no guns. Narain Rao, and another 
Mahratta leader named Madhoo liao, remained 
at Kirwec. Their fears having been roused, they 
now resolved to surrender as a means of obtaining 
forgiveness for their rebellious proceedings. They * 
came out to meet Whitlock, at a camping-ground 
a few miles from Kirwec. Delivering up tlicir 
swords, they were kept securely for a time. Whit¬ 
lock tool: possession of the town and palace, and 
found that the rebels had been busily engaged 
in casting cannon, making gunpowder, and 
enlisting men. In the palace and its precincts 
were discovered forty pieces of camion, an 
immense supply of shot and powder, two thou¬ 
sand stands of arms, numerous swords and 
matchlocks, accoutrements of many of the rebel 
;-epoy regiments, elephants and liorsos, and a 
vast store of wealth in cash and jewels. It 
was conji etui al that the jewels might possible be 
ilioso which, half a century earlier, had mysteriously 
disappeared from Poonah. and were supposed To 
ho in posse „inn either of Sdndia or Holkar the 
most powerful of tho Mahratta chiefs in those 
days; but the discovery now led to an opinion 
that the jew els had been stolen or appropriated by 
Bajce Rao, father of Narain Rao, and hidden by 
that family for half a century. As to the quantity 
and value of cash and jewels captured, it will lie 
prudent to venture on no estimate. Some of the 
Anglo-Indian journals -poke of ‘a hundred and 
b>r»v eart-lo . Is of gold ingots ai d nuggets, and 
f»rty lac -f rupee?,* besides the jewels ; but to 
whatever degree this estimate may have been 
exaggerated, the largeness of tin sum gave rive 
k many inquiries concerning the hhton of the 
family to which it had belonged, and of which 
Nona Bahib was an * adopted’ member. It then 
transpired, that the first Peishwa of the Mahraii.u?, 
whu died in 172<\ was succeeded by Bulnjeo Rao 
Hah ib one < f L.ilajec’s Mon-, Kugobu Dad a, died 
hi 17 84 ; and from him were descended Narain 
Madhoo Ruo, by one branch, and Nona 
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GRADUAL PACIFICATION IN THE AUTUMN. 


India, there was no province which 
move strikingly illustrated than Bundelound the 
misery which fume of the villages must have 
suffered during many months ;f anaivhv, when 
predatory bands were passing to and fro, and rebel 
leaders were forcing contributions from all who 
had anything to lose. Writing early in July 
concerning the Banda district, a British officer 
said: ‘This district has suffered very extensively 
in the Ion": interval of disorder to which it was 
abandoned; the various bands of mutineers 
passing lip from Dinapoor did great mischief; 
various powerful villages preyed considerably upon 
their weaker neighbours ; and, lastly, the JNnwab 
and Narain Kao’s officials extracted by torture 
every farthing they could get. Many villages are 
completely deserted, and many more have been 
burned to the ground, and the people plundered 
of all the grain and cattle and other property 
which they possessed. They have gained a very 
fair idea of what they are to expect under a native 
government; and I firmly believe they generally 
hail our return with delight,’ 

I’lie difficulty of supplying English troops, or 
reliable native troops, to the numerous points 
where insurgents were known to bo lurking, led 
occasionally to rebel successes little looked for b}’ 
the authorities. Thus, on the first of August, 
a party of mutinous sepoys, headed by a Mibudar, 
took posse ' >n of the town of Jaloun, near the 
frontier of fSciudia's territor}” ; this they were 
enabled to <lo by the connivance of some «<f the 
inhabit opened tho gates fbr them, | 

They were, however, speedily driven out by a 
small force from Cal pee, under Brigadier Macduff' 

A slight but brilliant cavalry affair occurred 
about the middle of August, in a district of the 
Raugur territ iy placed under Genet d Wliltl-ul.V 
care. A body of a thou nud rebels, unJer Jiidur 
Goshun and other chiefs, had for some time hr n 
oornmilting great linvoe in the district, plundoii 1 , - 
tho villages, and ill-usiw all lho inhabit anN wlm 
would not yield to their demands. After h iving 
thus treated Slmlipoor, they advanced to Garra- 
kotali with similar intent. To prevent this, a 
small force was sent from Baugor under Captain 
Finch. ITe made a forced march; and when 
will in a fow miles of seeing his iufmtry were 

tired out, he. rmhed forward with only *ixly seven 
i coopers. B > iuipetu us was th< charge* made by 
\h : < liorje)nvii on the rebels, that tiny killed a 
hundred and fifty, took manv wounded piiaoiUT.*, 
and brought uwp.y tlireo hundred matchlocks 
and sword*. The loader ol the rebels, Indur 
Goshun, was among the T i n. Jn another i n 
i.if Bundelound, l.c'ween ’ .uida mid Bewail 
about tbo middle of .Vugu-h wero tlireo groups 
of rebel J—one tinder Baboo Itidha (ff.vjnd :u >q 
Gltlabi'ftCC, a see '< U under Kunihum S.ugh, and 
:l third under Punjab and Oor<T S .. ; h. 

They wore-supposed to amount, j n all, 


Ml 


the rest being adventurers and rabble. A dor 
ravaging many villages, they approached the 
station of Kirweo on the 13th. Brigadier 
Carpenter at once went out to meet them with 
a sninll force from Kinvec; he found IVmmuut 
Singh’s band drawn up as if for battle, but a 
few shots sent them fleeing. About the sumo tm * 
Punjab Singh, and Dere Singh were defeated 1 ) 
a small force under Captain Griffin. Early in 
August, Captain Ashbumcr set out Irom Jliansi 
with five hundred men, on tho duly <T dis¬ 
persing a few Bundela chiefs who had been 
engaged in rebellious macliiu ions. The v. eatbrr 
being very heavy, and tho rebels swift of foot, 
a long period elapsed before anything <3 
could be effected; bur on the lsi of Sr pb mbe”, 
bo came up with a body of rebels, occupying 
Mahoni avid Mow M thoni, two villages on the 
opposite banks of the small nv< r Pouj, 1 fh 
surrounded by deep aiid difficult ravines, which 
rendered them strong places. After a IP tie 
skirmishing, the rebels were driven by shot and 
shell out of Mahoni, and Asliburner c s:ed to 
attack a fort at Mow Mahoni. Symptom" s» on 
appeared that the rebels were making off. Ash- 
burner despatched fift 

at the moment, under Lieutcaant Moore, to gal! »;• 
after and cut them up in ref : eat. Mod e HVccVd 
tlii^ in dashing style. 

AVo now turn to a region further wed, in v. huh 
thc^operations were more important than those ol 
Bundelound. 

Referring to former chapters for the details of 
Sir Hugh Rose’s victory over fhq Cwnli r nm i 
nc\w, and of his retirement to Bombay afff i a 
long season of incessant activity; wo proceed to 
notice the o;, . rations of tlio troops after ho part* d 
company from them. Ili3 small hut famous army, 
the ‘ Central India Field force,* was br< ki*h up 
info detachments aooul ffto middle of duly T’.o 
lioj.o entertained was, that !:*•• t. > ;ii ' sM-mrs 
might be able lo go into quarters dm mg Mir rainy 
season, as a means of rocruiting their iigih ‘ » 
any operations that mud it be m'. in v.b-n fho 
cooler and move tranquil weather of tbo autumn 
arrived. To understand this, it may be well it* 
bear in mind that the rains of Britain funff i n 
adequate t. .-t ul ihoso of India, \\M-\ full ui 
en» jmoils abundr at e i lain sc.:- ns ivuderiui; 

i leid-oporations, whether for industry «.r war, very 
difficult. Tho detachments abovi atlvei 
only in part ol m «a. ati >n u! * 1 1 *ti »li r in.» tin* 

■ 

Napier and Colonel Liddell v i< > a ■ t \. lr< : 
the util Li;<W DvnifOoiis, a «c i tlio 3d i«>n i 
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froycl engineers, :*nda. liglii field-battery, 
for, under Brigadier Smith, were two 
p^iranrons of the 8th Hussars, two of the 1st 
Bombay Bailee tv, iho 10th Bombay native infantry, 
aim atMop of Boniba'y horse-artillery. Lastly, at 
0 oo nab, were May nebs irregular horse. Sir Hugh 
It O' • himself was at that time at Bombay receiv¬ 
ing the well-won congratulations of all classes, and 
resting for a while from his exhausting labours. 

At Gwalior, where the rainy season soon began 
to show symptoms, General Napier made prepara¬ 
tion:-. for the comfortable housing of his troops. 
Tin Maharajah, now more firmly knit than ever 
in bonds of amity with the British, lent his aid in 
this matter. Sir Robert Hamilton again took up 
hi: permanent residence in the city, gradually 
r ‘-C5tul lishing political relations with the various 
petty '’tales around During July there was 
scarcely any fig idia’s territory; and 

the component dementi of the now-dissolved 
Central India Field-force were allowed to remain 
pretty well at peace. 

Before tracing the Central India operations of 
Align t, it may I v. ill to sco what was doing in 
Rajpoot: na duiiug July. 

Ai er the siege and capture of Gwalior by 8ir 
IJnyb llase, : wo have already narrated, the 
rebel.-* m., ■; a hasty Right north west ward, across 
the rive*’ Churnbul, into Rajpootana; where a 
over them by C .*neral Nai 
who had b en despatched aftor them for that 
P’lrj.fi : by ^ir Hugh Rose. They appear to have 
separated, after that, into three bodies. T1 k‘ most 
im mhmt sect ion, under Tantcea To roe and Rao 
Habib, received the especial watchfulness of 
Gem ?! Itobcrh, as comprising some of the b^ r t 
of the mu mied troops, and possessing a large 
madia’s property. Roberta 
up the work which Rose had laid down. 

‘ Bnjj c.otana Field-force,’ no .v that detachments 
hnd been :-og \iatod from it for service in various 
‘piartcft*, v„:is by no means a largo one. It com- 


1 Li M. ' Od foot, a wing of the 72d Higli- 
winga of the 12dt and 13!li Bombay 
1 . : V inf.tr.iry,j ladror. ; of the Stli Hus a ^ 
: iM 1st ^.mhuy Lancers, -100 Bolooch horse, a 
siege-train of 6ix pieces, 
dv ol r« belfl, under Tan tee i Topee and 
’ ™ ;i /'- ^lado fheir appearance, a Tew dayn 
>’ their defeat at Gwalior, at a point more 
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peaceful times: seeing that fifty shillings’ 
of diver was offere d foT gold mohur.s worth only 
thirLy shillings each. On the i'h Tantcea and his 
troops were at Dowlutpore, thirty-four miles south 
of Joy poor; and it thereupon became a problem 
whether Robert.: could overtake them-before they 
reached the more southern states of Rajpootana; 
for he was on that day at Sanganeer, near Jcypoor. 
During the next few days, large bodies of rebels 
were seen, or reported to haveTeen seen, at places 
who.-e names are not familiar to English readers 
—such as Cliatsoo, Lalsoont, Tongha, Gureasa, 
Karicr, Madhopore, Jullanee, Tonk, Bursoonie, 
Bhoomgurh, <frc.—all situated in the northeast 
part of Rajpootana, and separated from the 
Gwalior region by the river Churnbul. We also 
find that General Roberts marched through or 
halted at many places whose names arc equally 
unfamiliar—Bherdoss, Gurbroassa, Glooloussce, 
Boxtghur, Kukkor, Rurapore, and Bhugree. In 
fact, the rebels marched wherever they thought 
they could capture a stronghold which might serve 
them as a citadel ; while Roberta tried every 
mcnii 3 tu intercept them in their progress. On the 
9th, the rebels took possession of the tov. u ol Tonk 
—situated on the river Btumas, nearly duo east ol 
Nuseerabad, and about one-third of the distance 
from that station to Gwalior; they plundered 1% 

'■ ptured three fra- guns And a little ummuni!ion, 
and besieged the Nawab in tlie neighbouring fort 
of Bhoomgurh. Robert immediately sent on a 
dotuehmont under Major Holmes, in advance of 
hia main force ; and tlio enemy hastily departed 
as soon as they heard of this. ‘ To enable him to ’ 
keep up the pursuit more effectually, the general 
sent to Seepree for Colonel Smith’s brigade. 
There was strong reason to suspect that the 
rebels wished to penetrate into Mewar and 
Malwah, provinces far to the south of Gwalior 
and Jcypoor, and in which tho Mahrattas 
and Rajpoots counted many leaders who were 
ripe for mischief. To prevent this southward 
progress was one of tho objects which General 
Roberts hold well in view ; this was tho more 
nocr sary, because tho country hero indicated 
affords many mountain fastnesses from which it 
would bo difficult to expel insurgent hands. 
Roberta was disappointed in not being able to 
come up with the Gwalior rebels at Tonk ; but a 
few days’ sojourn at that town greatly relieved 
his troops, who had ‘suffered severely during a 
fortnight.’;; marching in sultry weather, losing 
hinuy of their number by sunstroke. 

B) tho 23d of the month, when Major Holmes 
Wfn stW ia pursuit of tho enemy, who were 
reported to be approaching the forties of Mnr.dul- 
gh'T in M. war, Roberta broke up his temporary 
can'll* u t ] dc, and recr ia>ed the liver Buninr —his 
Tnovomonts beiOg greatly rotardod b\ tho swollen 
stab l|i<. <_i tMll j the swampy <: nnitno- *■ 
the fields ami roads. After wai’ii»v fin n whole 
wn.'k through an almost mnimuons wlin*swm.p, 
iic came v.iihii t^uiitv four mile* ot js'u;.' ;abad 
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of August. Sending nil his side tu that 
prepared to continue a pursuit of 
Tanteea Topee towards tlic south, with as great a 
rapidity as the state of the country would permit. 

Yv T e now turn again to the Gwalior territory, to 
trace such operations as took place in the month 
of August. 

About Hie middle of the month, there were no 
fewer than live detachments of the late Central 
India Field-force marching about the country on 
and near tho confines of S iudia’s Gwalior terri¬ 
tory. Sir Hugh Rose’s wish and expectation, that 
his exhausted troops would bo able to remain 
quietly at quarters during the rainy season, were 
not realised; the state of affairs rendered active 
service btill necessary. One detachment, under 
General Napier, had set out from Gwalior, and 
was on the way to Paorec, on an expedition 
presently to be mentioned; a second was at 
Burwa Saugor, on the river Bctwali; a third at 
Nota, sixty miles from Jliansi, on tho Calpce 
road ; a fourth at Fyzabad (one of many places of 
that name), fifty miles from Jliansi on Uio Saugor 
road; and a fifth, consisting of Sappers and 
Minors, were preparing a bridge over the Petwali, 
ton miles from Jliansi. Colonel Liddell, at that 
period commandant of tho Jliansi district, was on 
the alert to supply small detachments of troops 
to . uch placca in tho vicinity as apj eared to need 
protection . and ho himself started olf to Burwa 
Saugor, near which placo a rebel chieftain was 
mni\ hn,g about with three thousand men and two 
or three guns. 

A circumstance occurred, early in August, 
which led to an expedition in a now di oction, 
and to an e\\ ntnal o.> r peration of General Napier 
wiLh General Kohorti. in a pursuit of i ho robe] . 
Thinoccurrence was an outbreak whi h required 
immediate atb . it ion A petty Mnlmitta chief 

tain, Man Hiu. li (not Mum. Singh of Oudo), 
who had oonoened liim-df aggrieved l»y Sciudin, 
put himself at the head of 2000 men, and on 
the 3d of the month, attacked and taptured tho 
strong fort of Paoree, southwest of Gwalior, and 
about eighteen miles from Seepree. Brigadier 
Smith, on hearing of this, started oil* on the 
5th from the last-named statiun, with a force 
consisting of four squadrons of tho Mh IIu urs, 
the 1st Bombay Lancers, a wing of H.M. !>5tii 
1, and tin- e field-guns. On nearing Paoree, 
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sovereign of the country ; it would have boon 
dangerous. Man Singh, thereupon, increasmg the 
number of his retainers within tho fort of Paoree 
to three or four thousand, prepared to defend 
himself. Scindia had some time before stoi'C 1 the 
fort with six months' provisions, in case ho should 
deem it at any time necessary to defend the place 
from tho rebels ; but this proved to bo an unlu ty 
precaution, for Man Singh captured the plaoo in a 
single night, and then had the six months’ supplies 
to count upon. Brigadier Smith, finding his 
eleven hundred men too few to capture the fort, 
sent to Gwalior for a reinforcement i a few 
siege-guns. In accordance with this requisition, a 
force of about 600 horse ami foot, with live guns 
and four mortars, set out from Gwalior on the 
11th. General Napior, fooling the importance of 
settling tliis matter quickly, usolyod to an end to 
it in person ; he started from Gwalior, readied 
Mahon.a on the 14th, and Seepree on the 17ilq 
and joined Smith on the 10th. On tho 23d, (hi. 
demonstration had its ctfect on Man Singh, who. 
with another chieftain. Ajheet Singh, had been 
holding Paoree. Napier poured a vertical tin* 
iuto tho fort for twenty-four hours, and then 
commenced using his l Teaching-batteries* But 
the enemy did not await tho result; they evacuated 
the place, and lied through a jungle c juntry iow ur«U 
the south. Napier entered Paoree, gai iironed it, 
and hastily mado up a column, wi h which Olonc) 
Robertson started off in pursuit of tho rcl ds. 
Robertson, after many days’ rag id march, came 
up nearly to the rear of Man Singh’ # fleeing 
force; but that active lender, scenting he danger, 
mado his rebels separate iuto three | art'os, with 
in ructions to recombine at an appointed place • 
and fur tbo preont pursuit was unavailable. 
When August closed, Alan Singh was ;>t SB'-ee, 
north of Goorrdi, with (it w.a . uj posed' about 
ixteon hundred men, bin no gun* General 
Napier, having do troved tin* forliii ulious ;»f 
Paoroo, and burst tho guns, retired to Seepree 
where ho was encamped at the eud of tho month, 
making arrangements for a further pursuit of Man 
Singh in September. 

While tho forces in the Gwalior territory v cro 
thus employed. General Roberts was engaged in 
a more important Boric* of operations In Raj 
pootpnn. On the l f i of August, as wo have won, 
lb-her I was sufficiently near Nu8L.-i.ahad ■ id 
Ills sick to that station, whore they o id ! he 
better at (ended to than on the inarch ; v l» 1 1 he 
bimeolf would be mere frc< tn i.inko a rapid 
advance southward. AI \jor Holmes, man* d -\ 
before, had been sent from Tonk by Robert*, x M 
a force cotiBistirur of If * I'ombny L-vm'-oju, aiviu of 

UM, 72d foot, four coir, of tho '.2tb dembny 

N.b. nn l four gum -to p urm© tho , rerouting 
robeh in a certain (or ratln>r an tin i(?iiain) tliroe 
lion. Tin duty wjw ft n*.wt lurnwhig one. U 

wn w difficult to obtain reliable in formation uf tbn 
icido taken h\ tho labels; and even when Uio 
rout was known, they ne a ou<* allowed li, 
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them—so rapid were their movements, 
nport&nt was it considered to catcli these 
Gwalior mutineers, that the Bombay government 
(with whom the operations in Jtajpootana rested) 
L eut out small expeditionary forces from various 
places, uccoidiiig as probabilities Offered for inter¬ 
cepting the mutineers. Thus, on the 1st of August, 
yj n jor" Taylor started from Neemuck with a force, 
consisting of .'100 of II.NT- 72d Highlanders, 400 of 
the 13th Bombay N. I., ISO of the 2d Light Cavalry, 


fir 

.uw Trim. A 


a few engineers, four guns, and a military* 

It was believed that, on that day, about seven 
thousand of the Gwalior mutineers were some¬ 
where between Chittore and ltampoora, a few 
miles distant from Neemuck; and Major Taylor 
entertained a hope that he might intercept and 
defeat them. AVe have already seen that General 
Roberts had had a most harassing duty, attended 
with very little success, seeing that lie could 
seldom manage to reach a town or village in 



uhfih the r hb had halted, until after they had 
their departure; and it was now Major 
i r i; ybr’s 4 «n i to shire theyame ill-lucl:. He relumed 
i to Ne< much on the 7th, disappointed. Jits advance- 
guard had seen the rebels near Kainpoora in groat 
| fbice ; yet the latter, though many times stronger 
| ti:/ ri himself in troops, would not stand (lio chance 
| of an engagement. The rebel escaped, and Taylor 

: r lirned with. hb mi. sion unfulfilled. 

One tulvantage, nt any rate, tl>e British, oonld 
count u on at this peril>d—tho h'lelity of many 
Dativo raj alls, who wuubl have terribly com pi i 
eabd the -(.ate of affairs if tiny had joined the 
rebel 1 , TanUca Topco Soutlded ibo Rajah ofJcy- 
, (ho Unjc.h of Kotah, next tlio Rajah of 
' b i\ il of them native princes of Rajpootana ; 

*' *h on account of the refusal of those 
' 1 ivcoiv or countenance him, (lint l)*o ^ 
v.d nmiu* inti* ' tvngcly circuitous marches 


from one state to another. AV hither he, w^nt, 
however, thither did Roberts follow him. The 
general, after sending his sick to Nuseerabr.il, 
marched t«> Champancer on the 4th, and to De -ba 
on the r>th. At that time, it was believed that 
the rcbols, checked in some of their plans by tho 
flouds, had turned aside from Maudulglmr to 
Doekodec, in the direction of Odcypure. On tho 
8th— after a forced march with 500 of H.M. bod, 
200 Bombay infantry, GO Gujcrat horse, and tin . o 
g’liiK—General Uobun came up with a body ol 
rebels mar Bunganocr (not SanganoiT near Jey- 
1 poor), whore they occupied a lino on the opposite 
j sid of iho river Rotnscrv. lie sp r cdfy routed 
them; but as usual, they fled tun lapidL Ima 
to o\kethem; they mudo towards (ho Od. ' i 

road. Roba’is. again disappoinUal et his prey, 
forced to roxt 10< exhausi d (mops r v v/Jnlc 
Tho injural, when Major H ’Onus h:ui uj-. «m 
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ds and Parked for a timo from a further 
of Tanteea Topee ; and theroforo two 

ii \/ columns word sent, ono from In-'ovo under 
Colonel IIo] v ', and one from Mliow under Colonel 
Lockhart, The great point now was lo prevent 
Tanteea from getting into Mai wall, and thence 
crossing the Nerbr.dtfa into the Deccan. 

Beforo trer nug of the operations against this 
leader m September, it may be well to see what 
progro wan made in checking the rebel lender 
who had appeared in Scindia’s territory— Man 
ttingh. General Napier made up a new force, 
comprising certain regiments from his own and 
Brigadier Smith’'; brigade, and placed it under the 
command of Colonel Robertson, with baggage and 
vehicles uo arranged as to facilitate rapid move¬ 
ment. Setting; out from Paorce on the 27th of 
Angnst, tlic colonel marched eighteen miles to 
Blianoro; on llio 28th, nineteen miles to Gunnoisli; 
and so on for several days, until he reached 
Rnmimporo, near the river Parbuttee. Here, on 
tlu 21 of September, ho learned that a body of 
r ! d , under Man Singh, wore a few miles ahead, 
cndcavom-ing to i«.acli a fort which they might 
iozo ar ii trunghold. Pushing on rapidly, Robert¬ 
son c i:no up v, ilh them on thu 5th, near tlic village 
•of Bvgooporo. They had not kept a good look-out; 
they had no go-picion that an active British officer 
v,\ j at (heir heel: . consequently, when Robertson 
carnc Midden !y upon them with horse and foot, 
wliile they were preparing their Corning meal, 
their panic was extreme. They fled through the 
village, over a hill, aero*. h a river, and into a jungle; 
but th i pursuers »wfro so clo ; >.-. behind them that 
tlic Uu> liter "v > • very eonsidornblo. These rebels, 
is'cio marly all good troops, from heindias body¬ 
guard and from the Gwalior Contingent; they 
vero mi; |.o-« <1 to have been among the fugitives 
from Gwalior with 4 Tantewi Topeo, but at what 
time or in what,locality they had separated from 
Gnu I< "m and joined Man Singh, was not clearly 
known. About the middle of the mouth, Colonel* 
Itobcrtrtou wni aft Ooonali; Brigadier Hmith was 
scanhirig for .’an Singh j w Uiio General Napier 
. -wnt ur. r lor any symptoms of tlic approach 
... ib .* I . L unwed leader towards Gwalior or its 
vicinity. 


remain; ho plundered the place of somo treasure 
and many guns, and then took his departure. lie 
must, however, have wavc.cd considerably in his 
plans ; for he.tooka fortnight in reaching Rajghurh 
—a place only sixty miles distant. Ho was prob¬ 
ably seeking for any rajah or cbJftain who 
would join his standard. At Rajghurh, Tanteea 
Topee was joined by some of the beaten followers 
of Man Singh, probably by Man Singh himself, 
and seemed to ho meditating an attack upon 
Bhopal. Tanteea and Michel were now both 
contending which should reach a particular station 
first, on the Bhopal and Seronj road, as tlic pos¬ 
session of that station (Beora) would give tho 
holder a powerful command over the district— 
especially as it was one of the telegraph stations, 
by which Calcutta and Bombay held communica¬ 
tion with each other. Michel came up with 
Tanteea Topee on the 15th of .September, before 
he reached Beora. Tlic rebels would not meet 
him openly in the field, but kept up a running* 
fight. When they saw defeat awaited them, they 
thought more of their elephant-loads of treasure 
than of their guns; they escaped with the former, 
and abandoned the latter, which they had brought 
from Julra Pattcen. Ac the expense of ono killed 
and three wounded, General Michel gained a 
victory which cost the enemy 'three hundred men, 
twenty-seven guns, a train of draught bullocks, and 
much ammunition. 

Towards tho close of September, Tanteea Topee 
was in this remarkable position. Ho was near 
Seronj, on the high road from Gwalior to Bhopal, 
looking for any outlet that lnijht olVer, or for any 
chieftain who would join his standard. Roberta 
was on the west of him ; Napier, Smith, and 
Robertson v crc on his north ; Michel, Hope, and 
Lockhart, on tho south; and Whitlock on tho 

cn : Active he a^urcdly had boon ; for since tho 
fall of Gwalior lie ar*d his muliucors and bud- 
m.idles had traversed ft vn d area of the Rajpoot 
and Mahratta territories; but lie was now within 
tho limits of a cordon, from which thcro was little 
chanco of his ultimate escape. 

Of tho other p.u,- of India, it i scarcely neces- 
fairy In \a to '-:iy anyth); g. Tho course of peaceful 
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GRADUAL PACIFICATION IN THE AUTUMN. 


in tiio month of August, in connection 
circumstance which might else have heeu 
• productive of disaster. Among the troops quar¬ 
tered at Gwalior after its rcconquest by Mir Hugh 
Rose was fhc 25th Bombay N. L, containing, like 
other regiments of the same army, ft small propor¬ 
tion of Hindustani Oudians. A non-commissioned 
officer of this regiment, a havildar-major, went to 
the adjutant, ami told him that a Brahmin pundit, 
one Wamuu Bind, was endeavouring to tamper 
with the Hindustanis of the regiment, and, through 
them, with tho regiment generally; ho also 


expressed an opinion that there wcfo pen oil 

the city of Gwalior concerned in this conspiracy. 

Captain Little, when informed by tho adjutant ol 
this communication, laid a pion for detecting the 
plotters. Ho found llavildar-tnajor Koonjul Sir .rh. 
Nuik Doorga Tewarree, and private Sunnoo i adh 
ready to aid him. These threo native soldiers, 
pretending to bend to tho Brahmin’s solicitations,. 
gradually learned many particulars o;’ the eouapir- 
W liieli they faithfully rovoided to tho captain. 
A ptu'wannali or written order was produced, 
from no less a personage than Nena Sahib, nicking 





magnificon* promises if the regiment, or any i 
portion of it, would join liis standard; tluy wove j 
to kill all their officer', and as many Europeans as [ 
po-siUo, and then depart to a plate appointed. At 
length, on tho 22 th, tho imik made an appointment , 
to inert tho two chief cmitpiratarg, a Ih^bmln and 
n Mahvoita chic’, under a large 1 r . near tlie camp ; 
whore the L n ildur-mnjor would expect to have 
an opportunity ol reading tlu t ur-.. nnnah. Captain 
Little, with the nljuni' f m. I U - quartern)aster 
nrnivv.c.l t‘> move muldenly n the «pr»t at tho 
appoint'd time: they did • » ; iho*c nspirntorii 
we Vo seized, and tbe. document taken. from tlnin. 
IV» other loaders in ‘Ho plot. w,to iitlevv ortls 
fcchod: all four were Uown fVom guns Ou tho 
7 lh of Hep' ember; and nuny oilers wore plae-d 
m ronilneint.it • evidence Airnbiliod by the 


purwannah itself. It bceamo evident 0 -h N< n.t 
Sahib, a Malnattu, bud man; onr: i ;a es at wcik 
in t)ii> Mahraiii Lrviu*-.y, ulthuu/H iio himi* 
was hiding in inglorious security fur u\vi««\ 

Lard Kh'hioM Jim, goyfruor uf llumhu woh hh, 
commander-in-chief, Sir Henry . hk. v u . -mb- 
lliihod i ovo»*ftl now oorp*. ™ means <d‘gtndinUy 
inert..ihing tbo stroDplh of ! h ,J Itand-.iv ur.nv 
Two llcloooh rep.iiont . a -d regin.' m 01 South 

Mnhrutta liovse, and a R uni iy lArtillfifv 
Brigade, Wire immng (l.o nv' Ci.inpotn nta 
tho army. 

Thu Mouth M.diratm Country, lunar down the 
,, 11 intnltt than Jh»m1 1 had puito rn£ov< ad k m 
{h,, dhiturbnncc*. which marked it in carlhV 
Ui .i.thfi. >..011*11, KolupulA bv.wuntw.'ticv, lb lg:» in, 
—nil v > ro pr cbtl. On the oat nil or Mudjui* \i'T 
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sula, too, troubles were few. It is true, 

___ a repetition in September of a dispute 

which. had occurred three months before, between 
natives who wished to bring up their children in 
their own faith, and missionaries who wished to 
convert those children to Christianity; but this 
was a source of discord which the governor, if 
firm, could readily allay. Lord Harris had not 
an Indian reputation like that of Lawrence or 
Elphinstone ; but lie had tact and decision enough 
fur ti:o duties of his office—the maintenance of 
peace in a presidency where there were few or no 
Hindustani sepoys. 

Of the large country of the Deccan, Hyderabad, 
or the Nizam’s dominions, nothing disastrous has 
' to be told. A pleasant proof was afforded of the 
continuance or friendly relations between the 
British and the Nizam, by a grand banquet given 
at Hyderabad on the 2d of July by Salar Jung to 
Colonel Davidson. These two officers—the one 
prinie-xniiiister to the Nizam, the other British 
resident at the Nizam’s court—had throughout 
tlio mutinies acted in perfect harmony and good 
faith. AH tho British oilicors and their families 
at Secunderabad, the cantonment of the Itydcra- 
'bn*! Contingent, worn invited. The guests came 
from Secunderabad to the Residency at Hydera- 
b& 1, and then :e on elephants and in palanquins to 


the minister’s palace. The entertainment % 
celebration of the birth of the Nizam’s son, Mecr 
Akbar Ally, heir to the throne of the Deccan ; 
and everything wak done, by an admixture of 
oriental magnificence with European courtesies, 
to render it worthy of the occasion. It was, 
however, not so much the grandeur of the 
banquet, as the sentiment it conveyed towards the 
British at a critical time, that rendered this pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of the Nizam’s prime-minister 
important. The Nizam’s dominions were at that 
time the scene of party struggles between two sets 
of politicians—the adherents of Salar Jung, and 
those of Sliumsul Oomrah ; but both of the leaders 
were fortunately advocates of an English alliance. 

The northwest portion of the Nizam’s dominions, 
around Aurungabad and Jaulnah, in near neigh¬ 
bourhood to some of the Maliratta states, -was 
troubled occasionally by bands of marauders, who 
hoped to establish a link of connection between 
the anarchists of Hindustan and those of the 
Deccan. They were, however, kept in check by 
Colonel Bcatson, wlio brought his corps of irregu¬ 
lars, ‘ Beats on’s llorse,’ to Jaulnah, thereto remain 
during the rainy season— maintaining order in 
the surrounding districts, and holding himself 
ready to march with his troopers to any disturbed 
region where their services might he needed* 
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Government i rulings, Mtdra. — From a Drawing hy Thomas Panicll. 


CHAPTEll XXXIII. 

LAST DATS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S RDLF, 



ilE ilomito of tho groat East 
> India Company 1ms now to be 
‘ recorded—the ce*?ution of func¬ 
tion in the miglitie$t and mod 
extraordinary commercial body 
tho wovld ever saw. The natives 
of India never did and never could 
rightly understand the relations borne 
by llio Company to the crown and 
nation of England. They were fami¬ 
liar with some such name a.^ f Koompance;* 
but whether hi* Koompauco v. as a king, a queen, 
a vie’ i . n minister, r eon ;eil, a [arliamcnt, v.u* 
a pua tie u I-.tn a tdnte •». uni!. . «.*n> doubt. An i 
no vvnn-lcr. U h" i at all fim n * been difliruH recti 
for Kughahtnen, iucu.toimrd io Uio daily poniml 
of newspaperto uiidcrtnond the* rrbdioiis betas ecn 
the (. vow it io.d the Com nv. Men :• ked svlinbcr 
the Puujaub was ta! on y -sum of by the Qmen 
or by iho Company - mid if by t’ c Queen, v.hy th, 
i. ompany was made to bear the expcn.so of the Pm 
jaub v. aiC So of tho war in Persia. ih e amn action 
of Oudo, thedisastrouscampaign in Afghanis;^, the 
Burmese war—-were these ope ran ir conducted bv 
and for the Queen, or by and for the Conti my ? - 


w)»* \yj.‘ to Maine if wren/? 

r \ 


who to boar the 
cost whether tight or wrong ) —who to jrtap the ad¬ 
vantage.’ Even members of parliament gas ^ cud ra¬ 
dio tory rnsw'.vs to these and .similar question .; nay, 
the cahim ministers and the Court <n Directors 
disputed on these very points. Tho Company 
was gradually shorn of its trading privilege* by 
statutes passed in the yon is 1813, 1^33, and lb r i3 , 
and a> its governing j rivilego4 ha i, in groat part, 
gono over o the Board «>f Control, it. .-eemed hy 
no moans clear for what purpose the Company 
continued to exist. Then whs r gun ran no r»f 
}i 1 per cent, on <£C,000,( ^) India ptoek. m\'uv I 
out of the revenues ot In lm—the bn k to be 
redeemable by purlin.n . n mil. per cent, pre¬ 
mium after tiie v .i l s 74 au t it nppe’iceil dm if 
the whole machinery of lb*; Indian niim-u; 
was nu lintaino.l merely to H'i'. iIivI.IpwI, 

aixl to ••I'U.ill oillc-.. s.ii.1 *-iaoIum<Hi«« <» )■* 

■ ' 

,,h. .... <1.:- .-.vmil Ihi:. lintr.oe liu'V ot I'.ioConi. 

p,,«jfioii , and 11 k‘ iv . in » e no doubt, thru 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA18C8. 




g body whose governing powers no ono 
l’jghtfy understood. 

AY hen the Revolt began in 1857, tho notion's 
-ry was at once against tho East India Company. 
The Cuni’ any must have governed wrongly, it r as 
argued, or this calamity would never have occurred. 
Throiigh-e.il a period of si:: months did a storm 
of indignation continue, in speeches, addresses, 
lectures," sermons, pamphlets, books, reviews, 
magazines, and leading article# in newspapers. 
By degrees tho inquiry arose, whether tho directors 
were free agents in the mode of governing India ; 
whether the Board of Control did not overrule 
theni ; and whether the disasters were not trace¬ 
able fully ns much to the Board as to tho directors? 
Hence arose another question, whether the double 
go-'crnm •nt—by a Court fitting in Lcadenhall 
Street, and a Board sitting in Cannon Row—was 
no f an evil that ought; to bo abolished, even without 
reference to actual blamo os concerning tho Rovoltl 
Tiie ■•indent abuse uf tlm Company was gradually 
f U to be unjust; but tho unsatisfactory nature nf 
the double government became moro and more 
evident as the year advanced, 

There asms a preliminary or short session of 
p.-ndu.ment held in that year, during a few days 
before Christmas, I«»r the consideration of special 
busin**..- anting out of the commercial dT.cters of 
tin autumn ; but as every one know that. India 
and its affairs mu-' necessarily receive some 
ji(>iicc, iht speech from the tbrono was looked for 
wt.!- much ("i^'rinz::, On tho 3d oi December, 
•vhen pai liament met, tho ministers put into the 
Queen : mouth only this very brief allusion to pro- 
fee ted changes in the Indian government: ‘The 
a jthirs of iny East Indian dominions will require 
your serious consideration, and J. recommend them 
)■> your earnest attention.’ These vague words 
w»ro useless without a glossary; but the glo^ary 
was not forthcoming. Ministers, when questioned 
and rounded as to their plans, postponed all 
cxi’hiMidi " : to a Inver date. 

'1 iirst public .announcement of the intentions 
of (In? wnh made fhortly before 

Cbi: .tn’ins. A Cicnoral <T urt of Proprietors of the 
; , Tndia Company was held on tho 23d of 
Decemh-v, for ibc discugftion of various mutters 
relating 10 India; and, in the* course of the pro 
cfcdingHj die cl j airin'- \, of :bc Company announced 
*ii.it, <m ho ipMi, nn offi-hd interview had been 
held, by appointment, with herd Palmerston. On 
'hi., • causion, the prime minister informed the 
Court of Directors that it wie the intention of the 


‘double government’of India would cease 5 

a written notice or letter to thi3 effect was trans¬ 
mitted from tho First Lord of the Treasury to the 
Court of Directors on the 23d. 

During tiie period of six or seven weeks between 
tho preliminary and tho regular , sessions, the 
journalists had full scopo for their speculations. 
Those who, from the first, had attributed the 
Revolt in India to the Company’s misgovernment, 
rejoiced in tho hoped-for extinction of that body, 
and sketched delightful pictures of happy India 
under imperial sway. Those who supported the 
Company and vested interests, predicted the utter 
ruin of British influence in India if‘parliamentary 
government* wore introduced—a mode of govern- ’ 
ment, as they alleged, neither caved for nor under¬ 
stood by the natives of thr*t region, and utterly 
nnsnited to oriental idcon. Those, th--* moderate 
thinkers, who believed that on thk as on other 
subjects the truth lies between two extremes, looked 
forward hopefully to such a change a - might throw 
new vigour, and more advanced ideas, into the 
somewhat antiquated policy of the East India Com¬ 
pany, without destroying those parts of the system 
which h 'd boon tho useful growth of long expe¬ 
rience. Many things had transpired during the 
year, tending to shew that the Court of Directors 
had been more prompt than the Board of Control, 
in matters requiring urgent attention; and that, 
therefore, whatever might bo the cvil 3 of the 
double government, it would not be just to throw 
all the onus on the Company. 

Early in January 1868, 011 a requisition to that 
effect, a special OdHrt c»ri’r^pTt«*tova vrn* summon ad, 
to meet on tho i~3b, for considering ‘the com¬ 
munication addressed to the Court of Directors 
from the government respecting the continuance 
of the powers of this Company.’ At this nice!mg, 
it transpired that the directors had written to Lord 
Palmerston, just before the Christmas vacation; 
but as no cabinet council liad been held in tho 
interim, and ns no reply to that letter had been 
received, it had been doomed most courteous 
towards the government to withhold Urn publica¬ 
tion of tlio letter for a time. A long debate ensued. 
One of the pro pi At .rs brought forward a resolution 
to the effect, ‘That the proposed transfer of the 
I'overnirg p » v of the Tr- India Company to 
tho rrown is opposed to the rights and privileges 
of U 10 Last Ind;.- Company, fraught with danger 
to the oemstitutio?. d interest# of England, perilous to 
tho sa r fy of the Indian empire, and calls for the 
reait-iance of this corporation by nil constitutional 
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LAST DAYS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S RULE. 


it 


s itheir patriotism.’ Most of tho defenders 
tfCompany, however, adopted a more mode¬ 
rate tone. Colonel Sykes, speaking for himself and 
some of his brother-directors, declared: i If we 
believed for ono moment that any change in the 
present administration of the government of India 
would be advantageous to tho people of India, 
would advance their material interests, and pro¬ 
mote their comforts, we should gladly submit to 
any personal suffering or loss contingent upon that 
change.’ He added, however, c By tho indefeasible 
principles of justice, and tho ordinary usages of our 
courts of law, it is always necessary that a bill of 
indictment with certain counts should bo preferred 
before a man is condemned; and I am curious to 
know what will be tho couuts of the indictment in 
the case of this Company; for at present wo have 
nothing.but a vague outline before us.’ Finally it 
was agreed to adjourn tlie discussion, on tho ground 
that, until tho views of tho government had been 
further explained, it would be impossible to know 
whether tho words of the resolution wero true, 
that the proposed change would he ‘fraught with 
danger to the constitutional interests of England, 
and perilous to tho safety of tho Indian empire.’ 

On the renewal of the debate at the India House, 
on January 20th, the directors presented a copy of 
a better which they liad addressed to the govern¬ 
ment on tho last day of tho old year. In this 
letter they said : ( Tho court were prepared to 
expect that a searching inquiry would be instituted 
intu tho causes, rimoto as well as immediate, of 
Hie mutiny in tho Bengal native army. They 1 - vo 
themselves issued instructions to tho government 
of India to appoint a commission in view to such 
an inquiry; and it would have boon satisfactory to 
them, if it lmd been proposed to parliament, not 
onty to do tho same, but to extend tho seupo of the 
inquiry to tho conduct of the homo governniout. 
lor the purpose of ascertaining whether tho mutiny 
<\iuld, wholly or partially, bo ascribed to mi • 
management on the part of the court acting under 
the control of the Board of Commissioners. But it 
has surprised the court to hear that hdt Majesty’s 
government—not imputing, so far as the court are 
mionned, any Maine to the home authorities in 
connection with the mutiny, and without intending 
any inquiry by parliament, or awaiting the result 
<*f luquiry by tho local government—-should, even 
Hcl'oi the mu liny was quelled, and whilst con- 
sitU.-nblo excitement prevailed throughout India, 
dcunmino to prop.-, c the immediate -aipor-cssim* 
m 1 the at 1 1 h«.yjtv f tho Fa t India Cmq ‘mv ; who 
aiv entitled, at has 
administerod tho p.> 
heads of all the native states, * t nd 
population, Amid ih ejEcilerucmt 
soldiery inflamed by unfounded 
danger to their religion, have rou 
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people of Indin.’ This letter failed to elicit any 
explanatory response from the government. Lord 
Palmerston, in a reply dated January IStb, after 
assuring the directors that their observations would 
be duly considered by tbo government, simply 
added: ‘ I forbear from entering at present into 
any examination of those observations and opinions; 
first, because any correspondence with you on such 
mailers would bo most conveniently carried on 
through the usual official channel of tho’president 
of the Board of Control; and, secondly, because 
the grounds on which the intentions of her 
Majesty’s government, have been formed, and the 
detailed arrangements of the measure which they 
mean to propose, will best be explained when 
that measure shall Lo submitted to dio consider¬ 
ation of parliament.’ Tho directors at it the 
same time prepared a petition to bnth Houses of 
Parliament, explanatory of the reasons which 
induced them to deprecate any sudden transference 
of "governing power from the Company to the 
Crown. As this petition was very carefully pre¬ 
pared, by two of the most eminent men in tho 
Company’s service; as it contain:, a considerable 
amount of useful information; and as it presents 
in its best aspects all that could he said in favour 
of the Company—it may fittingly be transcribed 
in the present work. To prevent interruption to 
the thread of the narrative, however, it will be 
given in the Appondix (A), as the first of a series 
of documents.* 

■’When these vi riouH letters and petitions name 
under tho notice of the Court of Proprietors, they 
gave rise t6 an animated discussion. Mostjjf the 
proprietors admired the petition, as a masterly 
document; and many of the speakers dwelt at 
great length on tho benefits which the Company 
had conferred upon India. Ono of the directors, Sir 
Law rence Pool, feeling the awkwardness of dealing 
with a p vcj iiincnt measure nut yet before thorn, 
said; ‘1 have not signed the petition which von 
have just heard read ; and 1 will shortly state tho 
reason why. I entirely concur in tho ^raises 
which have been bestowed upon that documoid. It 
is a most ably reasoned and worded production ; 
it does infinite credit to those whose work it is; 
aud it is much to the honour of this establishment 
that it has talent capable of. producing such a 
document. But 1 havo not sip nod ibc petition, 
because I have not thought it a p • ulent <vur < to 
petition against a measure, tbo pavdculun* uf which 
1 am not acquainted with Tho i!c.»uto was 
further adjourned from tbo 1 tli to the 2'lh, ixud 
then to the 28th, when tho apooohe* ran to i real 
length. On one or other of the four dayi of 
mooting niost of tho director- of tho Company 
• (1 , -on tV mill, M,r Uo„ 
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Currie (deputy-chairman); cm the 
Prinsep and Mr Willoughby. As might 
have been expected, a general agreement marked 
the directors’ speeches; they were the arguments 

men who defended rights which they believed 
to bo rudely assailed. Some of the directors 
complained that tlic government notico was not 
explicit enough. Some thought that, at any rate, 
it clearly foreshadowed the destruction of the 
Company’s power. Some contended that, if the 
Company did not speak out at once, it would in 
a few weeks be too late. Some insisted that the 
government brought forward the proposed measure 
in order to shift the responsibility for the mutiny 
to other shoulders. Some accused the ministers 
of being influenced by a grasping for patronage, 
a desire to appropriate the nominations to appoint¬ 
ments. One of the few who departed from the 
gt neral tone of argument.was Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
who assented neither to the resolution uor to the 
petition. He dwelt at some length on the two 
propositions mainly concerned—namely, 'that the 
transfer of the government of India to the Crown 
would be unjust to tho East India Company 
and thin such transfer ‘would be fatal to British 
rale in India.’ Mo.-r. of tho other speakers had 
contended or implied that the first clause of this 
statement involved tho second; that the transfer 
'would be equally unjust to the Company, and 
injurious to India. Sir Henry combated thi3. 
Ho contended that the connection was not a 
necessary one. After a very protracted debate, 
U\<- original resolution was passed almost unani¬ 
mously: ud iliui the petition to both Houses 
ol parliament was sanctioned as that of die 
Company generally. 

Just at this period, tho directors caused t<» be 
prepared, and published at a cheap price, an elabo¬ 
rate ■ Mmorandinn of the Improvements in the Ad mi - 
nistrotion of India during the last Thirty Years. 1 
It w;l- evidently intended to fall into the hands of 
rucfi members of parliament as might be disposed 
to tain up the cairn of the Company in the forth- 
coming debate**, and to supply them with arguments 
in favour i.f tho Company, derived from a recital 
of tho marked improvements' introduced in Indian 
goven nent To this extent, it was simply a 
brim placed in the bands of counsel; hut the 
Mviorandum deserve to he regarded also in a 
historical light ; for nothing but a very narrow 
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from the East India Company, lately advertd 
Characterising this as a ‘ state paper deserving the 
highest com mend, ition,’ the carl earnestly depre¬ 
cated the abolition of the Court of Directors, and 
the? transfer of their authority to the ministry of the 
day; grounding his argument on the assumption 
that the interposition of an independent body, 
well informed on Indian affairs, between the 
government and the natives of that country, was 
essential to the general welfare. He admitted 
the need for reform, but not abolition. The Duke 
of Argyll, on the part of the government, admitted 
that the Company’s petition was temperate and 
dignified, but denied that its reasoning was conclu¬ 
sive. The Earl of Ellenborough, agreeing that the 
Queen’s name would be powerfully influential as 
the direct ruler of India, at the same time doubted 
whether any grand or sweeping reform ought to 
be attempted while India was still in revolt. The 
Earl of Derby joined in this opinion, and further¬ 
more complained of discourtesy shewn by the 
minister? toward the directors, in so long with¬ 
holding from them a candid exposition of the 
provisions of the intended measure. 

On tho following day, the 12th of the month, 
the long-expected hdl was introduced to Hie IIouso 
of Commons by Lord Palmerston—or rather, 
leave to bring in the bill was moved. The first 
minister of the Crown, in his speech on the occa¬ 
sion, disowned any hostility to the Company, in 
reference either to the Revolt or to matters of 
general government. lie based the necev.'ty for 
the measure on the anomaly of the Company’s 
position. When tho coinmercial privileges were 
withdrawn, chiefly in 183a, tho Company {hi 
urged) became a mere phantom of what it had 
been, and subsided into a sort of agency of the 
imperial government, without, however, responsi¬ 
bility to parliament. Admitting the advantages of 
checks as securities for honesty and efficiency in 
administrative affairs, he contended that chock 
and counter-check had been so multiplied in the 
‘double government’ of India, as to paralyse 
action. lf<; considered that complete authority 
should vest where complete responsibility was 
expected, and not in an irresponsible body of 
lnofchnnts. His lordship concluded by giving an 
outline of the bill by which the proposed changes 
were, to be effected. 

the Palmerston Bill, or ‘India Bill, No. 1/ 
wax afienvai K called, was not pa < od into a 
it will not-be necessary to reprint it in this 
; i virlheless, to ill us irate its bearing on the 
rjnent debates, the pith of its principal clauses 
usefully be given here: Tbo government of 
•rritories under the <. mtrol of the East India 
jrhv, and all powers in relation to govern¬ 
ment Yi-to l in or exercised by the Company, to 
om • -■ ;cd mi :n 1 exertisi-J by the ‘■■overriun — 

India to be henceforth governed iu tho Queen's 
n.niM 'Jim i - i ftjjrj per-of ml proper* v ot the 
Company to ^ v . 5 u ; t in ARr Majesty for 1 tho 
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1111101113 of governor-general of India, with 
ordinary members of the Council of India, and 
governors of -the three presidencies, now made 
by the directors of the Company with the appro¬ 
bation of her Majesty, and other appointments, 
to be made by the Queen under her royal sign- 
manual—A council to be established, under the 
title of f The President and Council for the Affairs 
of India/ to bo appointed by her Majesty—This 
council to consist of eight persons, exclusive of its 
president—In the first nomination of this council, 
two members to be named for four years, two for 
six, two for eight, and two for ten years—The 
members of council to be chosen from among 
persons who had been directors of the East India 
Company, or ten years at least in the service of 
the Crown or Company in India, or fifteen years 
simply resident in India—Members of council, 
like the judges, only to be removable by the Queeu, 
on an address from both Houses of Parliament— 
The president of the council eligible to sit in the 
Commons House of Parliament—Four members' 
of council to form a quorum—Each ordinary 
member to receive a yearly salary of £1000; and 
the president to receive the salary of a secretary 
of state—The council to exercise the power now 
vested in the Company and the Board of Control; 
but a specified number of cadetships to be given 
to sons of civil and military servants in India— 
Appointments hitherto made in India to continue 
to be made in that country—Military forces, paid 
out of the revenues of India, not to be employed 
beyond the limits of Asia—Servants of the Com¬ 
pany to become servants of the crown—’The Board 
of Control to be abolished. 

Such was the spirit of the bill which Lord 
Palmerston asked leave to introduce. Mr T. 
Baring moved as an amendment, ‘ That it is not 
at present expedient to legislate for the govern¬ 
ment of India,’ Thereupon a debate arose, which 
extended through three evenings. The govern¬ 
ment measure was supported l\y speeches from 
Lord Palmerston, Sir Krskine Perry, Mr Ayrton, 
Sir Cornwall Lewis, Mr Roebuck, Mr Lowe, Mr 
Slaney, Sir W. Rawlinson, Mr A. Mills, Sic 
Charles Wood, and Lord John Bussell; while it 
was opposed on various grounds by Mr T. Baring, 
Mr Monckton Millies, Sir J. Elphinstone, Mr Rot:; 
JX Mangles, Mr Whiteside, Mr Liddell, Mr 
Crawford, Colonel Sykes, Mr Willoughby. Sir R 
B. Lytton, and M Disraeli. The reasonings in 
lavour of inc government measure wire ruck as 
tho following : That the moper time for legblMimi 
Ind come, when the aitenti. n of the country was 
strongly diveett d to Indian m lira; that all accounts 
from India showed that nome meat mea 
eagerly expected ; that it was .1 
longer to maintain an effete, ■». 


isurc was 
angcrous any 1 
nnd cumbrous I 

naihuie, which the Court <>J Directors had vir 
tually bocoine; thet tR- Oon.piny’s ‘ira-Utumarv ; 

policy ’ unfitted it to march with the ag e j u use f u ‘| ! 
reforms; that as the Board of Contiol real!, |J( 
sossed the ruling power, the double government i 


was a sham as well as an obstruction ; that the 
princes of India felt themselves degraded in being 
the vassals and tributaries of a mere mercantile 
body; that, such was the anomaly of iho double 
government, it was possible that the Company 
might be at war with a power with which her 
Majesty was at peace, thus involving the nation 
in inextricable embarrassment; that, with the 
exception of a very small section of the covenanted 
civil servants, the European community and the 
officers of the Indian army would prefer the 
government of the crown to that of the Company ; 
that the natives of India having been thrown 
into doubt concerning the intentions of the Com¬ 
pany to interfere with their religion, some authori¬ 
tative announcement of the Queen’s respect for 
their views on that subject would be very satis¬ 
factory ; and that as the native Bengal army had 
disappeared, as India must in future be garrisoned 
by a largo force of royal troops, and as the military 
power would then belong to the crown, it was 
desirable that the political power should go with 
it. Among the pleas urged on ti c opposite side 
were such as follow; That the natives of India 
would anticipate an increased stringency of 
British power, under the proposed regime; that 
the ministerial influence and patronage, in 
Indian matters, would be dangerous to England 
herself; that as the Whig -and Conservative 
parties had both supported the system of double 
government in the India Bill of 1853, there wa> 
no reason for making this sudden change in 
1858; that before any change of government was 
effected, it, was imperatively necessary that an 
inquiry should be made into the can cs and cir¬ 
cumstances of the Revolt; that the direct exercbv 
of governing power by a queen, formally desig¬ 
nated ‘Defender of the Faith/ could not he agree - 
able either to the Ihndoo3 oi the Mohammedans 
of India, whoso ideas of 1 fhitli’ were :o which 
different from those of Christians; that, as all 
previous organic changes in tho admiuistrafu n of 
the government of India had been preceded by on 
inquiry into the character of that government, so 
ought it in fairness to be in the present ca-v ; that 
if tho proposed ehaugo were effected, European 
theories and novelties, owing to the pressure oi 
public opinion on the ministry, would be attempted 
to be grafted on Asiatic pnjtniiocs nud immobility 
without duo regard to the inherent m ar om.-m of 
the two systems; and that the enormous extent, 
population, revenue, and commerce of India <. Hn 
not to be imperil* y a moasi -e, the ,• i • t nonce 
of which could not at present be ton » 

This debate ended on tho* 18th : tin* iBni.se of 
Commons, by a majority of bis to !;•*. granting 
leave for the introduction of »br bill— -it being 
understood that a considerable time would elapse 
botovc tho uoeond reading, in order that ihc detail* 
of the measure mb lit be duly eonbiueiod by ad 
who took an ini. rest in tho matter. 

Before, lmwover, any very groat atfouRon , uld 
bo j iven to the subject wilier tn ov cat of 
















THE REVOLT IN INDIA1858. 


a most unexpected change took place in 
thirpoRtieal relations of the government. The same 
minister who, on the 18th of February; obtained 
leave to bring in the India Bill, was placed on 
the 10th in a minority which led to the resignation 
of himself and his colleagues. Circumstances 
connected with an attempted assassination of the 
Emperor of the French induced the Palmerston 
government to bring in a measure which proved 
obnoxious to the House of Commons ; the measure 
was rejected by 234 against 219, and the govern¬ 
ment accordingly resigned. So far as concerned 
the immediate effect, the most important fact con¬ 
nected with India was the offer by tho Earl of 
Derby, the new'premier, of the presidency of tho 
India Board to the Earl of Ellen borough. This 
nobleman had long been in collision with tho East 
India Company and its civil servants. Twice 
already had he been president of the Board of 
Control, and in 1: 42-3-4 he had filled tho respon¬ 
sible offico of governor-general of India. In both 
offices, and at all times, he had cherished as much 
as possible the royal influence in India against the 
Company':', the military against the civil. As a 
consequence, hi* enemies were bitter, hi: friends 
enthusiastic. The author of an anonymous ‘red 
pamphlet, 1 which attracted much notice during 
the Revolt, spoke of the Earl of Ellonborough as 
the one great man who could alone be tho saviour 
of India—as the chivalrous knight who would 
shiver to atoms the i vested rights’ and ‘tradition¬ 
ary policy’ of the Court of Directors. It was 
natural, therefore, that the accession of the earl to 
the new government should he regarded as an 
important matter, either for good or evil. 

it rpeedily became apparent that the new presi- 
d mt of the Board of Control would find difficulty 
in framing a lino of proceeding on Indian affairs. 
His own predilection* weye quite as much against 
tiio Company, as those of his predeccs or; but 
many of his colleagues in tho Derby government 
had commitL-i themselves, when out of office, to a 
defoneo of tho Company,'aud to a condemnation 
of any immediate alteration'in the Indian govern¬ 
ment. Either ho must change hts opinions, or 
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‘Who shall govern India?’—was made subservient 
to party politics. 

Although Lord Palmerston had named tho 22d 
of April as the day lor reconsidering his India 
Bill, thi3 did not tie down the Derby ministry to 
the adoption of any particular line of policy. 
After many discussions in tho cabinet, it was 
resolved that the ministers should ‘ eat their 
words’ by legislating for India, although it had 
before been declared a wrong time for so doing ; 
and that, throwing Lord Palmerston’s bill aside, a 
new India Bill should be introduced. 

Accordingly, on the 26tli of March, Mr Disraeli, 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer,, moved for 
leave to bring in that which was afterwards called 
tho ‘India Bill No. 2.’ As in a former instance, 
this bill may be most usefully rendered intelligible 
by a condensed summary: A secretary of state for 
India, to be appointed by the Queen—This secre¬ 
tary to be president of a Council of India—The 
council to consist of eighteen persons, niuc nomi¬ 
nated and nine elected—Tho nominated councillors 
to bo appointed under the royal sigu-manuni by the 
crown, ami to represent nino distinct interests— 
Those nino interests to bo represented as follow : 
the first councillor to liavo belonged for at least 
ten years to the Bengal civil service; the second 
to the Madras service ; the third to the Bombay 
service ; and the fourth to the Upper of Punjaub 
provinces, under similar conditions; the fifth to 
havo been British resident at the court of some 
native prince; the sixth to have served at least 
fiVc ycark with the Queen’s troops in India; the 
seventh, to have served tlio Company ten years in . 
the Bengal army; and tho eighth and ninth 

similarly in the Madras and Bombay armies_The 

nine nominated members to be named in the I.ill 
itself, so as to give them parliamentary as well as 
royal sanction—The remaining eight members of 
the council to be chosen by popular election—Four 
of such elected members to be chosen from among 
persons who had served tho Crown or tho Coin 
pany at least ten y ears in any branch of the Indian 
service, or had resided fifteen years in India ; and 
to be wosenby person^ who liud been ten years in 
the service of the Crown or the Company', or 
possessed £1000 of imlifr stock, or pos;-esaed 
of capital hi feny Indian railway or joint-stock 
public works—The other five of such elected 
members >o be chosen from among persons who, 
for at len d ten years, Lad been engaged in the 
commerce of Iudia, or in Hie export of manufac¬ 
tured articles thither; find to ho chosen by the 
parliamentary cous'ituoncies of five lam- centres 
of ivmmerco and manufactured in the United 
Kingdom, namely. London, Liverpool, Mun- 
chesttr, Ch-gow, and Belfast — tho becrebary of 
buto for India to have tho power of dividing the 
conned, tiufl constituted, mh> cowmittcnp, and to 
cy^vist l general :.uj vi«ioo n 'cv coni- 

miitus-TU; secretavy U or vi>: - councillors in 
union, to have pov to summon a meeting oft he 
couiK.ii--.TL ■ — jcillor* not t.» bo eligible to :il in 
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timont, bnf to have each £1000 per annum for 
their services—The patronage heretofore bxcrcised 
by the East India Company to be now exercised by 
the Council—The army of India not to be directly 
affected by the bill—The' revenues of India to bear 
the expenses of the government of India—A royal - 
commission to be sent to India, to investigate all 
the facts and conditions of Indian finance. 

It will be seen that this remarkable scheme was 
based ou the idea of conciliating as many different 
interests a r : possible, in England and in ludia. 
Mr Disraeli, in the course of his speech, mentioned 
the names of the nine gentlemen whom it was 
proposed to nominate to the council on the part $>f 
the crown ; and in relation to the vast powers of 
the secretary and council, lie said : * To establish a 
British minister with unrestricted authority, subject 
to the moral control of a body of men who by 
their special knowledge, their independence, their 
experience, their distinction, and their public 
merit, are, nevertheless, invested with an authority 
which can control evon a despotic minister, and 
which no mere act of parliament can confer 
upon them, is, I admit, no ordinary difficulty to 
encounter; and to devise the means by which it 
tnay be accomplished is a task which only with 
tlu* indulgence of this House aud with the a.' 
of parliament wo can Ik po to perform.’ 

Criticisms wjre much more numerous and 
contradictory on this than on Lord Palmerston’s 
bill. It was no longer a contest of Conservatives 
against Whig.-. The new bill was examined on 
its merits. The friends of the East India Company, 
expecting something favourable from tho change 
of government, were much disappointed; they 
analysed tho clauses of the bill, but found not 
what they sought. True, tlie old Indian interests 
W’or to be represented in the new Council , but 
just one-half of the members woro to be nominees 
«>f tbe crown, an.I five ->tu'.: ; were to be elected 
by popular constituencies over which tbe Company 
possessed no control. Even those who cared little 
whether the Company lived or died, provided 
India wove well governed, differed among tkem- 
t?elves in opinion whether the popular element 
would ho usciully in roduu’d in the manner pro¬ 
posed. The objections were nioro extensively in god 
out of parliament Unn within ; for after the first 
reading of the bill, on the 20tli or March, the further 
consideration o£ it was postponed to tin* 1.0th of 
April. 

CWi-valin. liiul ropruwd tho Whi K ? for 
dj' e e - rosy to the t !a. t India Conn any, in not giving 
du* notice of tho provision* of ‘Bill 1 
now equal discourtesy (if discern < u.-sy it 
shown by the Aval named ' mv 


o. lbut 
woro) was 

‘Bill No. z: On the Vitu oriJareli, :u :fiiu°irtw1v 
meeting of the Company, and only two days before 
Air Disraeli introduced his measure—or vatW the 
Ellenbovough measure-into the House 0 f Com- 
tnofic. the .chairman of the Court of Directors was 
asked whetlcr he knew aught coucorniug tho 
provisions of a bill u o nearly touching t . r interest * 


of tho Company; to which ho replied: ‘I i.uovr 
no more about the forthcoming bill than I knew 
of tho last before its introduction into pai liamentv 
On the 7th of April, how ever, at a special O 
of Proprietors, tho directors presented topics of th' 
bills, ^No. 1* and ‘No. 2;’ and at tho same time 
presented a Report against both. * In tho debate, 
on the 7th and 13th, arising out of the pre -oiitatioii 
of the Report, there was a pretty general opinion 
among the proprietors, that if Lord Palmerston’* 
India Bill w T as had, Mr Disraeli’s w.is not one whit 
better, in reference to the interests of tl o Com¬ 
pany; and there was a final rote for the fo’Jbving 
resolution : ‘That this coiirt concur in the opinimt 
of the Court of Directors, that neither ol tho 
bills now before parliament is calculated t< mv 
good government to India; aud ihey accordingly 
authorise and request, the Cuirfi of t)ircetors to 
take such measures as may appeu r - to them dc-)>. 
able for resisting tho passing of either bib through 
parliament, and for introducing into any bill fur 
altering tho constitution of the government of 
India such conditions as may promise n : y&tcm of 
administration calculated to promote the interests 
of the people of India, and to prove conduohe to 
the general welfare.’ Ono of tlie proprietor 
having expressed an opinion that Iho directors 
ought to prepare a third bill, more just than either 
of the other tw-o, the chairman very fairly poirtrd 
out that it wni not the Company's duty s.» to do. 

Under Bomowhat unfavourable circumstances 
did tho Derby ministry renew tho consider.uion r r 
Indian affairs after the Easter recess. Parliament, 
it is true, had not yet had time or opportunity l > 
criticise ‘Bill No. 2 ;’ but that iueabv.ro had been 
very unfavourably received both i»y the East Ind* i 
Company aud by tho newspaper pres?*; and if 
became generally known that tbe mini.;'*. is wouul 
gladly «. <:epi- any deevnl * * u f v d « n ioni 
or at least modifying tho bill. Tib. .s. w; 
furnished to them by Lord John llusaell. On tbe 
12th of April, when tho Commons resumed tlioir 
sittings after tho Easter vacation, his lordship 
expressed an opinion that the bill war- ill calcu¬ 
lated to iusuve the desired end ; that its discus>mn 
was likely to bo disfigured by a party cy utrst; and 
that it would bo butter to agree > i -:! of j olu 
tions iu committee, on which a now bill mi/lit. do 
founded. Mr Disraeli accepted this sny^cKtiou 
with an eagerness which lrd ninny mombci* to 
surmise that n private compact bad been nimli in 
tlie matter. Ho muj. jested li.ai. Lord Jo »n fi ell 
should draw up tho rosolutl*>n -'; **>i! us hi* fi*ni 
ship declined this tad»,Mr lh m r h undertook 
on the part of tho government Hereupon u iu.v. 
pbaiai was prohibited by ‘ •’ ‘Rbnfc Due nviufi, - 
expressed liis nMonishioent Run tin Dim gold h»r iff 
the Exchequer .should be ro ready to bairn ov *v be 
function: of goVorm o.nt o tho euro 4f a pri a 4 • 
n einboE Another dcvltir. 1 he could not ^-o 
v.fi t . advantage ivns to bo gained bva resolution! 
in committee ii\ lieu of a bill iu the whole Uoi^e. 
•Hie members of the late NS big government all 
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tlio plan suggested by Lord John and 
accepted by Mr Disraeli; but, pending the intro¬ 
duction of the proposed resolutions, they would 
not frustrate the plan. Mr Mangles, on the part 
of the East India Company, expressed an earnest 
hope that all party feeling would be excluded from 
the debates on‘India. The East India Company, 
he remarked, could hardly be expected to acquiesce 
in a measure for their own extinction ; neverthe¬ 
less, if such should be proved to be inevitable, the 
directors would give their best assistance to the 
perfecting of any measure which the House might 
think proper to adopt. Mr Disraeli finally pro¬ 
mised to prepare a set of resolutions, and to bring 
them in for discussion on the 26th. 

The state, then, to which this intricate discus¬ 
sion had been* brought was this—the 'Bill No. 1,’ 
proposed by Lord Palmerston, stood over for a 
second reading on the 22d of April; the ‘ Bill No. 
2/ proposed by Mr Disraeli, was placed in abeyance 
for a time ; while the ‘ resolutions/ to be prepared 
by Mr Disraeli oil the suggestion of Lord John 
Bussell, ami intended as a means of improving 
: Bill No. 2/ or perhaps of leading to a‘ Bill No. 3/ 
wore to be introduced on the 20tli of April. It 
was pretty generally felt, Loth within and without 
■be v'alls of parliament, that the whole rubject 
•won in great conic bn, and that the ministers 
themselves had no definite notion of the best 
course to pursue. At the meeting of the East 
India Company on the 13th, Mr Mangles, who was 
a member of parliament as well as chairmau of the 
Company, aid: ‘After the extraordinary occur¬ 
rence < we have witnessed within the last six weeks, 
in which wo have seen a minister ousted who was 
supposed to have the support of a most command¬ 
ing majority, and another minister placed in power 
without having a majority, or even a considerable 
minority, he would he a very bold man who 
would prophesy what the fate of any new’ measure 
in the House of Commons would be.’ 

On the 23d of April, Mr Disraeli announced his 
intention of abandoning ‘Bill No. 2* altogether, 
and of postponing the preparation of‘Bill No. 3’ 
until the J L, ue should have agreed to any ‘resolu¬ 
tions’ bearing on the subject Lord Ealmcrston 
wc Id not withdraw hi , ‘Bill No. 1ho simply 
hold it in abeyance for a time, to watch the course 
of pending events* On the 26th, Mr Disraeli 
craved four days more for tl - preparation of his 
le made a speech, in which he 


resolutions, 
praised hi. 
autagoniel’i 
toriiy stifle 
of .* mother 
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upon which the right honourable gontlei 
pronounced unbounded a funeral pr 
htwt been murdered by himself. If hot! 
v ' h of tl;.- merits of tho bill, why did he 
Mr ’ iU v. v; p.| ; . V; x r ting rid of the i 


has 


his 


\vn t Bill No. 2’at the exp 
* Bill No. 1 but, us he had * volun- 
his own baby —to use the illustration 
neaker—his arguments fell with little 
illustration, in truth, was so tempting, 
.na! it w i.: long made n .- of both in an i out of 
parliament. Lord 1'aimerstou said: ‘The measure, 


‘resolutions/ to postpone all legislation on the 
subject until another year, moved as an amend- 
ment— ‘ That at this moment it is not expedient 
to pass any resolutions for the future government 
of India.’ A general desire prevailed in°the nouse, 
however, that some measure or other should 
he passed into a law, to strengthen and render 
more definite the governing authority in India; 
and the amendment was withdrawn. 

At length, on the 30tli of April, the resolutions 
were proposed. They departed very widely from 
‘ Bill No. 2.’ The members of the council, instead 
of being definitely eighteen in number, were to* 
be ‘not less than twelve and not more than 
efghteen.’ Tho scheme for representing classes, 
services, presidencies, and commercial communities 
in the council was given up ; as was likewise the 
election of a portion of the members by parlia¬ 
mentary constituencies. As the whole of the 
fourtceu resolutions, if agreed to, would require a 
separate agreement for each, and as every member 
would bo allowed to speak on every resolution if 
ho so chose, there were tho materials presented 
for a very lengthened debate. There was a 
preliminary discussion, moreover, on a motion 
intended to extinguish the resolutions altogether. 
Lord Harry Vane moved —‘That the change 
of circumstances since the first proposal by her 
Majesty’s late advisers, to transfer the govern* 
meni of India from the East India Company 
to tho Crown, renders it inexpedient to proceed 
further with legislation on the subject during 
the j)resent session.’ This proposal, however, “was 
negatived by 417 to r r. 

it would scarcely be possible, and scarcely 
worth wbilo if possible, to follow all the intricacies 
of the debate on the ‘ resolutions.’ Every part of 
the India question was opened again and again ; 
every speaker considered himself at liberty to 
wander from principles to details, and back again; 
aiul hence the amount of speaking was enormous. 
Should there be a secretary of .state for India, or 
only a president of a council ? Should there be a 
council at all, or only a secretary with his subor¬ 
dinate.-, as in the home, foreign, colonial, and war 
departments? If a council, should it be wholly 
nominated, wholly clectiv e, or part of each ? Who 
should nominate, mid who elect, and under what 
conditions .Should the secretary or nresidont 
possess any power without his council, and how 
much? Should the East India Company, or not, 
be i ; i sented in the new council ? By whom 
should tho enormous patronage of the Court of 
Director- be hereafter exorcised ? What would 
become, of the ‘vested rights’ of Dio Company’, 
such as th.* rccvipt of dividends on the East India 
Ht' m; ! In what relation would the go’.ernor- 
gcneral of India stand f»> tho new council ? Would 
tho l ,f. | governments of the throe pr idem ies be 
iiiluf. red with ( Who would o -iranisc and support 
•bo Imliuh ai my ? AVIta. would ho dom: in . *l.v 
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LAST BAYS OF THE EAST INDT/ 


l —These were some of the questions 
wdiiclr were discussed, not once merely, but over 
and over again. Owing to the strange ministerial 
changes, the independent members in the House 
had had but few opportunities of fully expressing 
their sentiments ; they did so now, at ample 
length. Many long nights of debate were spent 
over the resolutions; many amendments proposed; 
many alterations assented to by the ministers. 

It occupied three evenings — April 30, May 3 , and 
May 7 —to settle 1 lie first three resolutions ; or 
rather, to agree to the first, to modify the second, 
r uv! to withdraw the third. At this period occurred 
the exciting episode concerning the Oude pro¬ 
clamation. the censure of Yiscount Canning, and 
the resignation of the Earl of Ellenborough.* As 
there was now no president of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, the India resolutions could not conveniently 
he proceeded with; and therefore everything re¬ 
mained for a time at a dead-lock. Soon afterwards 
Lord Stanley, son of the Earl of Derby, accepted 
the seals of the office vacated by the Earl of Eller- 
borough. He had every claim to the indulgence of 
the House, in the difficulty of his new position ; and 
this indulgence was willingly shewn to him ; lie 
was permitted to choose his own time, after the 
ceremony of his re-election, to bring the great 
question of India once again before the Commons 
House, in the hope of arriving at some practicable 
solution. For a period of one full month did the 
further consideration of tho resolutions remain in 
abeyance, while these party tactics and ministerial 
changes were engaging public attention. 

At length, on the 7th of Juno, wlicu the subject 
was resumed, and wlion Lord Stanley took tin* lead 
on Indian affairs in the House of Commons, it 
b' -,iH to hi that the resolutions were leSft 

valued by tlio government than they had before 
been. The debate concerning them, however, 
continued. When the lime came for deciding how 
many members should compose the new Council of | 
Tndia, Mr Gladstone reopened the whole question I 
by moving as an amendment, 4 That, regard beinsr I 
had lo the position of affair? in India, it is expedient 
h> constitute the Court of Directors of the East | 
India Company, by an act of the present session, I 
to be a council for administering the government i 
ot India in the name of her Majesty, under the 
superintendence of such responsible minister, until i 
l!', 0 y" ,] of tho next session of parliament/ Mr 
j .o.une proposed this amendment under a belief 
practicable, during the existing | 
- nt i to perfect a scheme of 
would be worthy of the 
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the following year, if it should be deemed desirable 
to make such appointment. Lord Stanley opposed 
t-liis amendment—on the gronnJs that it had alt 
tlic evils of a temporary and provisional measure ; 
that the directors, as a council merely for cue 
year, would be placed in an inconvenient position-, 
that having been told that they were doomed, and 
that notteiug could save them a? a permnuc*-. t 
body, they would slacken their zeal and oner v, 
and impair tho confidence of the public ; that the 
much-condemned delays would still continue; and 
that the public service would (lcriv n.» advantage. 
The friends of the East India Conq>am sup] w od 
this amendment; hut it was rejected by dG5 against 
116. Mr Roebuck then made an attempt to 
extinguish the council both in theory and in fact. 
He contended that a Secretary < f State, alone 
responsible for all his acts, relying upon his own 
mind for guidance and counsel, and having a m wo 
direct interest in doing right, was morally and 
mentally the best governor for India; he it are d 
that a council would render the governing body 
practically irresponsible to the nation. Lord 
Stanley, on the other hand, insisted that it was 
quite impossible for any minister to act efficiently 
in such a difficult office without the aid of nd vLom 
possessing special informaljon on Indian affair. ; 
aud as the House generally concurred *in this 
view, Mr Roebuck’s amendment was negatived 
without a division. Two evenings, June 7 th and 
11 th, were spent in discussing two resolutions. 
On the 14tli the House was engaged nvny 
in considering whether tlio council should be 
elective, or nominated, or both : grcai diversity of 
opinion prevailed band the speakers, tempted by 
the peculiarity of the subject, wandered very 
widely beyond the limits of t iie immediate question. 
Lord John Russell thought ihat the members id 
(he council ought to be wholly appointed by the 
Crown, on the responsibility of the mi*. :»•/, S 
James Graham thought that the * \,u . ,.f 1 »m c;-v • 
ought to be cx officio members of the council, i<» 
insure practical knowledge on Indian affairs ; 
but Lord Stanley contended that the advauuigos 
of two systems would bo combined if one ML 
of tho council were nominated by the Crown, 
and the other half elected by a 
of seven or cighf thousand persons 
in or connected with Indian affairs 
House, agreeing with thi* view, voted n 
accordingly. 

Midsummer was approaching. the 
Lords had not yet lmd an opportunity < 
the Indian question either in principle 
and it began now to Ini strongly fol 
resolutions really did not bind the 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA :— 1858. 


13 satisfied with tho wisdom of tlicir 
cccdings, 

i liU3 was completed the third stage in this 
curious legislative achievement. Lord Palmer¬ 
ston’s 4 India Bill No. 1* was laid aside, because 
he was expelled from office; Mr Disraeli’s * India 
Dill No. 2’ was abandoned, because it was ridi¬ 
culed n all sides; and now the 1 re?ulu(ions’ 
were given up when half-finished, because they 
were found to be inoperative and non-binding. 
Some of the supporters of the East India Company 
claimed, and not illogfeally, a little more respect 
for the Company than had lately been given ; the 
difficulty of framing a new government for India 
showed, by implication, that the old rtgim was 
not so bad as had been customarily asserted. 

The ‘India Dill No. 3’ was brought in by Lord 
Stanley on the evening (June 17th) which wit¬ 
nessed the withdrawal of tlic resolutions. The bill 
comprised ixty-;ix clauses—of tiie more import¬ 
ant of which a brief outline may be given here. 

• o furniJi means of comparison with bills ‘No. 1* 
and ‘No. 2 :’ The government of India to revert 
iiom tlu Company to tho Crown —\ {Secretary of 
State to oxuei::e all the powers over Indian nlfairs 
hitherto exercised by the Court of Directors, the 
Secret Committees and the Board of Control— 
The Crown to determine whether to give these 
powers to one of the four existing secretaries of 
r fitcs or to appoint a fifth—Tho Secretary to he 
; < is tod by a ‘ Council of India,’ to consist of fifteen 
persons—The Court of Directors to. elect ecven of 
those members from among its own body, or from 
am- . . , persons who had at any time been dircc- 
n.is; tho remaining eight to bo nominated by the 
Once i—Yucuivks in the council to be tilled up 
alternately bv the Crown and by the council 
assembled for that purpose—A majority of all the 
members to bo cho3cn from among persons who 
hud wi red or resided at least ten years in India 
— Every councillor to he irremovable during good 
behaviour to be prohibited from sitting in the 
H- use of Commouy. to receive twelve hundred 
r-an , a yuav as salary, to bo allowed to resign 
d to 1 entitled to a retiring 
1 1 'i- • vnryi. p :n amount according to tin. length 

ov ' *■ •' - "-c Corn ponse lion to bo given to such 
♦Mivturiijj or clerka of the Company as do not 
b'cuDio offi 'em of the new department—Tho 
^u.T' buy of State to bo president of the ‘Council 
of Jiu.hu/ to divide Iho council into commit tecs 
i '• fho dirtpa!"U of btmiiio.ii, and to appoint any 
member ui v'ico-] rr it tout—Couucil meetings to 
he called bv the So ret ary, or by ut»y fiv. mem- 
b< 1 ; avid llvo :o 1 • a quorum—Questions to be 
d<*cM d in the council by a majority, but thottccro- 
l hit io ha • a ixto Oven over he majority—Tho 
s ecn buy may fiend and receive Secret* dispute; 

' e! -*ut • un uliin-i Ms council o all-—Most of tl | 
tuii'ii 1 > - In hu to be made as herclofur' — I 
i ' -uu-gc «jf <*iuh Nhips to bo oxtTCiMod partly •> I 
'■'"luoil, - ut pmidij rdjy by *h t . Secretary of I 
® ul1 ' ' u, d be given in a certain ratio to sons of 



persons avho have filled military or civil offiebrr_ 
India—-The property, credits, debits, and liabilities 
of: the Company, except India stock and its divi¬ 
dends, to be transferred from the Company to the 
Crown; and the council to act as trustees in these 
matters—The council to present anuual accounts 
to parliament of Indian finance and all matters 
relating thereto—The council to guarantee the 
legalised dividend on India stock, out of the 
revenues of India. 

The 4 Bill No. 3/ of which the above is a slight 
programme, came on for second reading on the 
24th of June. Lord Stanley—who, as admitted 
by opponents as well as supporter?, entered with 
great earnestness upon the duties of liis office— 
stated that ho liad endeavoured to avail himself 
of all the opinions expressed during the various 
debates, to prepare a measure that should meet 
the views of a majority of the House. In tho 
discussion that ensued, Mr Bright wandered into 
subjects that could not possibly" bo treated in the 
bill; he re-opened tho whole topic of Indian 
misgovernment—disapproved of governor-generals 
—condemned annexations—suggested new prcsL 
dencics and new tribunals—and told tho Commons 
bow he would govern India if be were minister. 
The rpoech was vigorous, but inapplicable to tho 
subject-matter in hand. The bill was read a 
second time without a division. 

The East India Company were not silent at this 
critical period in their history. A meeting of 
proprietors on the 23d was made special for°the 
consideration of ‘ Bill Vo. 3/ which was to be 
read a-second iimo in the Commons on the 
following day; and U this meeting there was 
a general expression of disappointment lhat tlm 
Company had been treated -as such a nullity* 
The only source of consolation was in the fact 
that seven members of the new council were to 
be chosen by the Court of Directors, from, persons 
wlio then belonged o) had formerly belonged to 
that court. Tho opinions of the Company were 
embodied in a letter addressed to Lord Stanley 
bv tho chairman and ’eputy-chairman, and pre¬ 
sented to tho IIouso of Commons. 

On tlu :_•■’>!h, the House went into committee on 
tho bill. Lord Palmerston proposed \ \> amend- 
ments—that the members :homd bo twelve in 
number instc a \ of lliiecn, and that all should lie 
appointed by the Crown ; but bath amendments 
were rejected by large majorities as being incon¬ 
sistent widi th re cut expression of opinion. At 
a further sitting on tho id of July, thu min is tors 
shew<1 they had Obtained a considerable hold 


on tho House ; for tlun 


accorded In 


:M^, I und Mr Vernon Smith. Lord Stanley, b 
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iidxi T esting of flic questions discussed hore relation 
to the Secret Committee of the past, and the pro¬ 
posed exercise of similar powers by the Secretary 
of State. Lord John Russell and Mr Mangles 
advocated the abolition of, those powers alto¬ 
gether; while Sir G. 0, Lewis recommended great 
caution in their exercise, if used. Mr Mangles, the 
late chairman of the Court of Directors, slated 
that the powers of the Secret Committee had been 
much more extensive than was generally supposed. 

‘ During many years after the conquest of Sinde, 
the whole government of that province was con¬ 
ducted by the Secret Committee, and the Court of 
Directors knew nothing about it. He believed 
that much mischief had arisen from tho Secret 
Committee undertaking to transact business with 
which it had no right to interfere. The real fact 
was, that nine-tenths of that which came before 
the Secret Committee might with safety be com¬ 
municated to tho whole world, lie wished, there¬ 
fore, that there should be no Secret Committee in 
future. It .was a mere delusion and snare. The 
Court of Directors had shewn themselves to be as 
competent to keep a secret, when there was one, 
as the eabinct of her Majesty; and he had no 
reason to think otherwise of the proposed Indian 
Council/ The ministers, however, received tho 
support of Lord ralmcrflton in this matter; 
and tlio confciuuunco of the secret i>owers was 
sunoflofted, although by a small majority only. 
On the Mb and (Jth, the remaining clause.; and 
amendments v ere gone through. Mr CladMone 
proposed a clause enacting, 4 That, except for 
repelling actual invasion, or under sudden or 
urgent neecs i.y, her Majesty's forces in India 
shall not bo employ id in any military operation 
beyond the external frontier of her Imliau posses¬ 
sions, without tho commit of parliament/ Lord 
Palmerston opposed thin clause ; but i. >rd Stanley 
assented to it as a wholeomo declaration of 
parliamentary power: and it was agreed to. 

At length," on the 8th of July-—live mouths 
after ‘ Bill No. 1* hart been introduced by Lord 
Palmerston, and three or four months after the 
introduction of ‘ Bill No. by Mr Disraeli—‘Bill 
No. V was pasBSd by tho House of Commons, 
alter a vehement denunciation by Mr Roebuck, 
who predicted great disaster from tho organisation 
of tho f Council of India/ l ord Palmerston's bill 
was withdrawn on the next day ; it never came on 
for a second reading. 

Ihe IIouko of Jrt>r«ls justly complained of the 
small amount of >unc loft to them for the dinum 
m-'U ot the lull; hi.! iptuv was now no help for it, 

■ • • < • 
and therefore ihe^ oiulm «<1 a» un a on the discussion. 
On tho Oth, the ^uiwu* i rought m and rcaU a 
first time. Between tint limo ahd the second 

reading, ^h<5 L ,c d In<da Comi \ 0 

attempt to oppose the Inca ure. rdey agreed to a 
petition for presentation to tno Ibnihe k[ - \ , , 

It. was in part a petition, in part a protest. The 
propriety of adopting' petition \va- urged 


by such considerations as these: V:: wo do not 
protest, oveiy wrong that may be done for yo^rs 
to come will be laid at our doors; biu with, 
this protest upon record, history will do ns tho 
justico of stating that • we have been deprived 
of our power without inquiry.’ The Court of 
Proprietors also discussed whether counsel should 
be employed to represent tho Company before 
the House of Lords. Many of tho directors 
assented to this—but only so tar as concerned 
technical and legal points; fur, they urged. It 
would bo very undignified to employ any lured 
counsel to argue the moral and political question, 
or to defend the conduct of the Company and 
the rights of India. It remained yci, In r eva, 
an unsettled point whether counsel wciihl i 
permitted to appear at all. 

On tlio 13tii of July, after a feeble attempt to 
atlach importance to the Company's petition and 
protest, tho bill was read a second tiiiio in the 
Lords. The most remarkable speech made on this 
occasion was that of !:Lari of .Ellcnbojough, 
Lord Stanley's predecessor at the Board of 
Control. He declare^ .that. whether in - out of 
oibcc, he could not approve o ! the measure, the 
parentage of which he gave to the House of Com¬ 
mons rather than to the gore. • ,n rM. lie disap 
proved of the abandonment of pop. Jar elect it : m 
the proposed council: disapproved of the strong 
leaven of ‘Leadonhall Street* in its composition ; 
disapproved of competitive examir dions for the 
Indian artillery and engineer,: and i\preyed a 
general belief that the scheme would not work- 
well. When the bill went into committee on die 
iCth, tho earl proposed that ;V members of the 
council should be appointed Mr live years only, 
instead of fur life: but this amendment was nega¬ 
tived without a division. Lord Broughton, v !. , 
a.M ,Si»* .lolin Cm Hobhoun, luul on^r Ihmmi p-e.-i- 
dent of the India Board, appo.-cd the 
theory of a council in the strongest term- 
bed in anticipation the iuconveniem 
believed would Ilow from it, ‘The conned 
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fop/icrt, the premier replied that , 1 lie was 
TroAAu&ensille to the advantages of birth rind 
station : but he could not join with, his noble 
friend in w.ying that because a person happened to 
be the son of a tailor, a grocer, or a cheesemonger, 
provide i his mental qualifications were equal to 
those of his competitors, he was to be excluded 
from honourable competition for an appointment 
in the public service.’ 

the 23d of July the India Bill was read a 
third lime and passed by the House of Lords, with 
only a few observations bearing collaterally on 
Iinh'ot a i lairs. 1 he Archbishop of Canterbury and 
son • of the bishops made an appeal for the more 
direct encouragement of Christianity in India; 
but the Earl of Derby made a very cautious re¬ 
sponse. * I)uc protection ought to be given to the 
professors of all religions iu India, and nothing 
should be done to discourage the efforts of Christian 
missionaries’. On the other hand, he deemed it 
essentia! to the interests, the peace, the well-being 
of England, if not also to the* very existence of 
h-v - over in India, that the government should 
can hilly abstain from doing anything except to 
give indirc,huin?t> ana impartial protection to all 
to :U u A all creeds ; and that nothing could Ixj 
more incon venient or more dangerous on the part 
of the state than any open or active assistance to 
any attempt to convert the native population 
from tb ir own religions, however false or super- 
s•'turns.* The Earls of Shaftesbury and Ellc-n- 
borough joined in deploring the vindictive feeling 
which had sprung up between the Europeans and 
i.; . . ..' iu Iu and which, il continued, would 
w.uti.dbv all attempts., at improvement. The 
/ n ' ; o Tlid;an press was severely reproved for the 
hi. H e it had taken in originating or fostering this 
feeling. 

1 he Lords having introduced a few amendments 
in the India Bill, the.-e amendments required the 
sanction of the Commons before they could bo 
adopted. One of these affected the secret service 
ui' iu now council; another, the mode of appoint 
n,' die high- r o.i'. ’b in India; a third the 
principle of competitive examinations - a fourth 
the "pplk-fion of Indian revenues; and so on 
Iliv f ..n mens rejected some of these amen draonts* 
,u,r ’il- i‘ St, on the :‘7di. On ttw 

1 met to consider whether they would 
tin imendnvut- objocU d to by the 
. I his they agreed l*> except in one 
hit mg to c nnpetit' vo examinations for 
lory and engineers; they still 
itiininior)) in these two services 
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to tho ‘John Gilpin class,’and added—‘ Where is 
hereditary wisdom found ? In what consists the 
justice of the tenet that India must henceforward 
hogoverned by gentlemen, to tho exclusion of the 
middle classes—a gentleman being defined to be 
something between a peer and those who buy and 
sell Is this. I would ask, the only argument that 
can be advanced against tho system of competitive 
examinations? Who, let me ask, founded, who 
won our Indian empire ?—Those who bought and 
sold. Who extended it ?—Those who bought and 
sold. tV ho now transfer that empire to the Grown 1 
—Those who bought and sold; a company of 
merchants—merchants, forsooth, whoso sons are 
now not thought worthy to have even inferior 
offices in India committed to their hands. But 
are not the sons of those who buy and sell entitled 
to the appellation of gentlemen ? Definitions arc 
dangerous; but I should, nevertheless, like to 
know what it is that constitutes a gentleman. 
Why, sir, it appears tome that if a man be imbued 
with strong Christian principles, if lie have received 
an enlightened and liberal education, if ho be 
virtuous mad honourable —it appears to me that 
such a man as tlia • is entitled to the appellation. 
And who will toll me that among the sons of 
those who buy and sell may not be found men 
, posseting literary attainments and a refinement 
j of mind which place them iu a position to bear 
, comparison with the highest born gentlemen in 
India ? V* ho, let me ask, were the conquerors of 
lbe country > From what cla-s have they sprung > 
U ho was Clive?—The son of a yeoman Who 
wa Munro i —Tho son of a Cln-ow merchant. 
AW o was Malcolm f— 1 The son of a sheep farmer 
upon the Scotch border. These, sir, aro the men 
who have won for us our Indian empire ; and I 
entertain no fear that the sons of those who buy 
and sell, and who enter the Indian service by 
means of tins principle of open competition, will 
fail to maintain a high position in our army, or 
uat they will do anything to dishonour the 
English mim 

AY lien the huh . Bill finally passed the Lord#, 
the Earl <*l Albemarle recorded a protest against 
^ ori tho grounds that tho home government 
established by h would be inedieient and uncon- 
oLtuiional ; that tho council would be too numfer 
ou..; that if would be nearly half composed of the 
levy directors who were supposed to be under con 
dcinnaf.ion ; that those directors, by self-election to 
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LAST BAYS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S RULE. 


p&TKip<tecl under-secretaries would be far better 
than any council. 

The bill received tho royal assent, and became 
an act of parliament, on the 2d of August, under 
the title of 1 An Act for the Better Government of 
India;’ 2Lst and 22d of Victoria, cap. IOC. A 
brief and intelligible abstract of all the provisions 
of this important statute will be found in the 
Appendix. 

One clause in flic new act provided that the 
Court of Directors should elect seven members to 
the new council of India, cither out of the existing 
court, or from persons who had formerly been 
directors of the Company. On the 7th of August 
they met, and chose the following seven of their own 
number—Sir James Weir Hogg, Mr Charles Mills, 
Captain John Shepherd, Mr Elliot Macnaghten, 
Mr Ross Donoily Mangles, Captain William 
Joseph’ Kastwick, and Air Henry Tlioby Rriusep. 
Many of the public journals severely condemned 
this selection, as having been dictated by the 
merest selfish retention of power in the directors’ 
own hands - but on the other side, it was urged 
that these seven gentlemen possessed a large 
amount of practical knowledge on Indian affairs ; 
and, moreover, that the Company, owing the 
legislature no thanks for recent proceedings, were 
not bound to be disinterested in the matter. 

A remarkable meeting was held by the East 
India Company on the 11th of August, to consider 
tho state of affairs produced by tho now act. Tho 
directors and proprietors met as if no one clearly 
knew what to think on the matter. They asked 
—What is the East India Company now * What 
docs it possess ? What can it do, or what has 
it got to do? Has if am further interest in 
the .chairs of India i Is there now any use in 
a Court of Directors, or a Court of Proprietors, 
further than to distribute iho dividends on 
India stock Landed ov< r by tho new Council 
of India out of Indian revenue-' 1 1 ; the regular 
payment of that dividend well secured? Arc 
the trading powers of the Company abolished ; 
and if not, is there any profitable trade that can 
i" entered upon ! Arc they to lose their house in 
Lcadcnhall Street, their museum, their library, 
their archives ; and if so H why ? If the Company 
at any time become involved in law-proceeding*. 
v*ill the costs com*: out of 
what other fund ? The a 
questions w c Vxi H0 vei 
doubt among all the 
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vers to those various 
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recorded in English annals—it witnessed the 
death of the once mighty East India Company” 
as a governing .body. AOn this day,’ said one of 
the able London journals, ‘the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company holds its last solemn 
assembly. To-morrow, before the shop^ and the 
counting-houses of our great metropolis shall have 
received their accustomed inmates, Hie greatest 
corporate body the world has ever seen will liavi 
shrivelled into an association of receivers of divi¬ 
dends. The great house in LeadenhaR Strefct will 
stand as it lias stood for long years, and well-nigh 
the same business will be done by well-nigh the 
same persons; hut the government of the East 
India Company will have passed into a tradition. 
Thousands and tens of thousand?, including man; 
of tho greatest and wisest in the land, intent upon 
pleasure at this pleasure-seeking period of the 
year, will, in all human probability, not give the 
great change a thought. But tli** first and second 
days of September 165b, which witness the extinc¬ 
tion of the old and the inauguration of the r.ew 
systems of Indian government, constitute an epoch 
in our national history—nay, in the world’s hH-.r 
second in importance to fcw m the universal annals 
of mankind. On thh day the East India Company, 
which hitherto, through varied changes and uw 
dations, has directed the relations < f Great Britain 
with iho vast continent of India, i nos its l.mt 
instructions to its servants in the cast. On thi- 
day the last dispatches written by tlio authorit 
“ wc” to our governor-general, or governors in 
council, \\«ll bo signed by their 4 ‘ alb vfioimu' 
friends.” To-morrow the cgonict of her Majesty's 
Secretary of State will be supreme in tho official 
correspondence of the Indian bureau. It may or 
may not be for the good of India, it may or may” 
not he for the good of England, that iho govern- 
m< nt of the Km t India Company should on this • lay 
cease to oxi 1; but we con us ■ » do n >t eftvj tho 
feelings of the man who can contemplate wi'fiouf 
emotion this great and pregnant political change/ 
There was a disposition, on this last day of the 
Company’s power, to look at the bright ra hci tl . u 
the dark side of i;.* character, k U has the 71 eat 
privilege of trandi ning to tlio service of her Majesty 
such a body of livil and militan ulliccrs as the 
world lias novel •» 011 «tT>iv. A government eanr- 1 
bo hi'so, canin e ho feebio, c-iuuot be v.anting in 














/Antecedents. let. her Majesty 

the gill—U t her take the vast country 
and lie teeming millions of India trader her direct 
control; but let her not forget tho great corporation 
from which she lias received them, nor the lessons 
t<> bo learned from its success.’ 

The lust special General Court of the Company 
wau bold, as wo have said, on tho 1st of September. 
Tho immediate purpose was a generous one: the 


granting of a pension to the distinguished 
oi the Punjaub, Sir John Lawrence ; and this was 
followed by an act at once dignified and graceful. 
It was an earnest tender of thanks, on the part of 
the East- India Company generally, to its servants 
of every rank and capacity, at home and in India, 
for their zealous and faithful performance of 
duties; an assurance to the natives of India that 
they would find in Queen Victoria ‘a most gracious 



Old Eait India ILjuae, Lea Ici.boll Slro,\ 


rc\u;L 's; 9 an expression of hearty belief that the 
home establishment, if employed by tho Crown, 
would servo tho Crown veil as V had served tho 

Mo in tho stex 

ling «• vilitu; and noble LOldiers at that moment 
1 serving unw variedly in Jndir ; and an earnest hope 
mm piayer ‘That it may please Almighty God 
to bless tho Queen’s In'dinn reign by (ho speedy 
.•-vm. of [ cacc, fecurit;. and order, and so 
her Majesty’s efforts for tho welfare of 
luj' ivied Indian hubjeets that the millions who 
y.di henceforth lie placed under her Majesty 
d re.i, a‘. v-ell ut iovoi(sign dominion, constantly 1 
advaiving in nil that make. nu*n and natiorm 
LT' at, flour k Vi;/, unJ hap); may inward Lor 
isty's cures in their bolrdf by their f , 
and firm atfn.< Iwncnt to iu r .'dojesty e perron and 
govern mrnt.' 

Th- East .India House in Lcadenhull Street, wi 
bo cn ( y Cord fllMiIoy ;:s ll»e office of file new 
' uiiium) bn India, on v/ aunt of ns internal i' ,> : | ourccs 
*o» tbf mmmgoimmt of public buaiaons. During 
k ha two centuries and a half, the city of 
ui contained the hood*iplartors of those 


who managed Anglo-Indian affairs. The first, 
meeting of London merchants in 1599, on the 
subject of East India trade, was held at Founders’ 
Hall. The early bu:-iue s of tho Company, atiicn 
formed, was transacted partly at the residence:; 
of tho director* 1 , partly in tiic halls of various 
incorporated companies. In 1G2I the Company 
occupied Crosby Hall for this purpose. In 163 Q a 
removal was made lo Lendcnhu.ll Street, to tho 
house of Sir Christ, pher Clilkcroo, at that time 
governor of the Company. li 10is the Company 
( t 1 1 ■; house of Lord Ora , on, adjoining Clithcroc’u, 

and on tho silo of tho prrront India ITuu.sc. In 
• 72b (he ploturesqno old front $d' tins man,don was 
tnlrcn dow n, and replaced by tho one represented 
in i ho abovo cut. Finally, in 170C, tLc present 
Indha llou-o wa* built;* and remained ilio head¬ 
quarters of the Company. Acquiring skill by 
giadnM i xpolrtt^re. tho l v-mpany li.*«l • < nJared 
thin one of tho most perfectly mgantaod c.-dubLuh- 
4 *b d ever exited. Ranged in racks a»-d 
Bholvo^ in ehambejs, c« riders, and coJhv.i, weta 
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LAST DAYS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S RULE. 


lergcofds of tlio Company’s administration ; pro- 
pared by governor-generals, judges, magistrates, col¬ 
lectors, paymasters, directors, secretaries, and other 
officials abroad and at home. These documents, 
tabulated and indexed with the greatest nicety, 
related to tlio whole affairs of the Company, small 
as well as great, and extended back to the earliest 
period of the Company’s history. Declarations of 
war, treaties of peace, depositions of native prince?, 
dispatches of governor-generals, proceedings of 
trials, appeals of natives, revenue assessments, army 
disbursements—all were fully recorded in some 
mode or other. The written documents relating 
to a hundred and fifty-five years of the Company’s 
history, from 1704 to 1858, filled no less than a 
hundred and sixty thousand huge folio volumes. 
These document were so thoroughly indexed and 
registered that any one could bo found by a very 
brief search. It was mentioned with pride by the 
• F of the India House, that when Lord Stanley, 
in his capacity as Secretary of State for Ind J a. made 
his first official visit to Lcadcnliall Street, lie was 
invited to test the efficiency of this registration 
department* by calling lor any particular dispatch, 
or for any document bearing upon any act or 
1 'olioy of the Court of Directors, throughout a period 
of a century and a half; a promise w as given that 
any one of these documents should ho forthcoming 
in five minutes. Ilie lordship thorcupon asked for 
a report on the subject of some occurrence which 
took place under his o M *n observation while on 
a tour in India. The document was speedily pro¬ 
duced, and was found to contain all tlie details ot 
tlio transaction minutely described. 

After the Court of Directors had elected seven 
members to the new council, the government 
nominated the other eight. The greatest name on 
the list was Sir John Laird Muir Lawrence, who 
we . expected to return to England, and for whom 
a place at die council-board w kept vacant. The 
other’seven nominated members wor$ Sir floury 
Conyngham Montgomery, Sir Frederick Currie, 
Major-general Sir Robert John Hussey Vivian, 
Colonel Sir Froby Tlmmo Cautley, Lieutenant- 
colonel Sir Henry < rer.v icke hav/lmson, Mr John 
Lollard Will*, ugh by, and M William A'.huthnot. 
it wr con.ddoicd that the fifteen member’, in 
reference to tluir pj-tf. oxpt deuce of Indian atlnirf, 
might fairly represent tbo folltwinff interests: 
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Uuitfjnl A 
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Afghan frontier, 
nlivc Stnt<ff, 

Skipping Inwreale, 
Finance, 

Indian Commerce, 
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presided at the first meetings of the new council, he 
grouped the members into certain committees, for 
tlio more convenient dispatch of business. This 
grouping was based in part on the previous practice 
of the East India Company, and in part on sug¬ 
gested improvements. The committees were three 
in number, of five members each—partly nomi¬ 
nated,- and partly elected. The functions ard 
composition of the committees were ns follow : 

Finance, IIome, and Tudlic Works. 

Sit rrobyCmUej-, . . I Komliiv.ct, 

Mr Arbutlinot, . . . . ) 

Mr Mills,.) 

Mr Macnaghteu, .... VEUetrL 
Captain Shepherd, . . ) 

Political and Military, 

Sir John Lawrence, . . . ) 

li r tV V vil ‘r * * * * >Nonun..t/.:l. 

Sir H. llttwlmwn,. . . . / 

Mr Willoughby, .... ) 

Captain Eaatnick, . . . Fleeted. 


This clarification, liowov wrv< not offi. ial; it 
was only useful in denoting t> ki lu j ( ,f kuowl edge 
likely to bo brought to tho eoiiu<, hy inf ,, 
V r hcn, in the early days oigScpt rr 1 cr. f , i mnloy 


Hr yexck, Judicial a.*.- I.rcjsLATn'X. 

• j-Ncolualed. 

. . | Fleeted, 


Sir 11. Montgomery, 
Sir F. Cun U*, 

Sir J. W. Hogtf, . 

Mr Mangles, . 

Mr Prirsep. 


Lord Stanley appointed Sir 0.11. Clerk and Mr 
Henry Baillio to bo undcr-se:retario-* of Ftrte i'»r 
India ; and.Mr James Cosmo Melvill, laic deputy- 
secrolary to the East India ( omniny, to bo pssht- 
ant under-secretary. Mr John Stnnvt Mill, oir of 
the most distinguished of the ( *s servants 

in England, wa earnestly eolici^d by T.oitL*? Bliley 
to n--i tho now government with his servicus ; 
but ho declined on account of impaired health. 
With a few exceptions, the valued and experi¬ 
enced servants of the Company became servant 
of the new council, as secretaries, Jerk.-, examinees, 
auditors, record-keepers, tfcx.; for the it -l, arrange¬ 
ments were to be gradually made iu t 1 .. form of 
compon joi peosi allowances. 

Olio of tho first proceeding under die nev 
rc</ir;'e was tlio Appointment of a erinim’ non 
inve igate tho complicated relations of tho In P in 
avmy. Tho heads of inquiry on which the 
commission was to enter included almost wciy- 
thing thnt could bear upon ^ho -'.'ganisati u ami 
efficiency of tho military force in the oast, under p 
> 'em whero the anomalous di miction bet < * n 
‘Conq.iny * t'V'-i -i and QreonV troops would 
no longe, bo in i S\v h an inquiry would 
Ill’Ci aiivilj « xl iid < ' i i" tlod . f pi. iy mouths, 

• ad would need i be u< . | pnrdy in lo-i-a 
and partly in England 

Tn clotiiftg hi - narrative of *h* domi.<o of tho 
powerful I Ant India ClORIMMiy *W a poll le d or 
,;ov: .dug V , it : • b *’ •» ’• 

wall wlfdiOUiinmUft *• rll, nge to a f-real 
y id signal onwh iiev ’ i* /ood or hi.: pi lb.ro 
WHIP i[i ! Nouling pro; of aiwistcr. Tlio jnMu- 
em > of pnillanicnt lrcoig * nuefi mo» readily 
brought to bear upon :• e.ovmniioni■ •'lopaHumut’ 
than upon tl Lit Imho < • ’"anv per, ns 

entcH oncd rei*. Hi eon cnihut tho oftbot of 
• 14 otb.i * ;c upon ibr • " U Ot Itldio, RofoVo 























/period could elapse, submarine cables 

[5robably have been sunk in so many 
sea'*, and land-cables stretched across so many 
countries, that a message would be flashed from 
London to Calcutta in a few hours. Lord 
Palmerston once jocularly made a prediction, te?i 
years before the Indian mutiuy broke out, to the 
effect that the day would come when, if a minister 
were asked in parliament whether war had broken 
out in India, lie would reply: ‘Wait a minute; 
I’ll just telegraph to the governor-genera], and let 
you know. 1 A war in India did indeed come, 
before the periotl for the fulfilment of this pre¬ 
diction ; but the time was assuredly approaching 
when the 4 lightning-post,’ as the natives of India 
felicitously call it, would be in operation. What 
womd be the results i Some of the foreboders 
of disaster said: 1 In any great crisis, it, is true, 
which demands prompt action on the part of the 
governing country, this rapid intcrcommunication 
wiU be a source •>: strength; the resources of 
i’mjni.J will be brought to bear upon any part of 
Tncli.i four or live weeks sooner than under listing 
cirpumr'rnccs. But, on the other baud, the 
ordinal} \ ork of govermnent, at either end of the 
wire, will be greatly complicated raid embarrassed 
by tliis frequent inter con imu h icatiou of idea*. 
Tlu* Council of India will probably not be over- 
rii,: ioua to fotUr the movements of tho governor- 
qeueral; nor v.ilf the Secretary of State for India 
bo ncc _aWy prone to send cairt sentence.: of 


advice or remonstrance to the distant viceroy; ImT 
it is doubtful whether parliament would suffer 
tho council or the Secretary to exercise this 
wise forbearance. There would bo a tendency to 
-o' ern - r ndia by the House of Commons through 
the medium of the electric telegraph. A sensitive 
governor-general would be worried to death in a 
few months by tho interference of the telegraph 
with his free action ; and an irritable one might 
be stung into indignant resignation in a much 
shorter time.’ All such fears are groundless. If 
a message from England were perilous in its 
tendency through its case and quickness of trans¬ 
mission, a message from India pointing out this 
perilous tendency would bo equally easy and 
quick. The electric messenger does its work as 
rapidly in one direction* as the other. A governor- 
general, worthy of the name, would take care not 
instantly to obey' an orrlcr which ho believed io 
he dangerous the welfare of the country under 
Ins cliatgo; the wire would enable him to con¬ 
verse with the authorities at homo in a few hours, 
or, at any rate, a few days, and to explain circum¬ 
stances which would probably lead to a modifica¬ 
tion of tlio order issued. The electric telegraph 
being one of the greatest boons ever given by 
science to mankind, it will bo strange indeed if 
England doe* not derive from it—in her govern 
ment of India, as in other matters—an amouut 
of benefit that will immeasurably outweigh any 
temporary inconvCnienccs. 
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Paxes—Entrance to tbc Persian Gulf. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER 

4 1. T11E I t HSIAN* EXPEI 1 ilON, lSiii-7. THE CHINESE AND .JAPANESE EXPEDITIONS, *K. 

I 3. ENGLISH PBOSPECTb IN T1IE LA >T. 

- 

in ri yfir> j 

the w ay from England to the east Whether rheso 
two opposing circumstances would Lave neutralised 
each other, can only he vaguely messed at. 

There arc other consideration*-, however, than 
that which concerns tho pros on co or absence oj 
British troops tending to give these two expedi¬ 
tion* a claim to some brief notice in tin [ refill 
v ork. Tho Persian war, if tho short series of 
hostili ics deserve that name, fire-o, mainly and in 
tho fust instance, out of apprehensions for tho 
iu tire solely of British India on the northwest 
Tho Chino, c war ares**, muinlv aud iu the find 
in. fancc, out of ibat ipami-tr.dlbj which had put 
bo mahy millions foiling into tin* coders of tho 
East India Company. Other oveuta, it is true, 
had tended to give *' th reat colour and :’U hilri- 
cato coinpli ation to tho lcspcctivc quamds ; l-uf 
ll caii* h irdlv ho doubled that tip* India honiior- 
, question in the one case, and tho India opium 
question in . h< other, wen? the ino. ju,v<*rful 
I p:odh|n *in ; cause** i i l»rin;;h VooUt the. twr a\ us. 

Two sections of the pre . f •InnuiT are appiv- 
| prin * d to su li uti outbuo i‘ tlieso tw t warlike 
1 expedition** as wiltihov* hoW fur I hey wore induced i 
bv Indm, and how far th« \ !•' 'ed Inn . bef w< 

uiid durh ;(tin Revolt, Any dvI’Mlt 1 tl*i*linont of \ 
tho operation a would he lo.yoml the scop*! of tho ] 
J present volume. Tho expedition to Japan tvill 
claim a h io iiotb ;* ’ pcr.Md t pi . in \\ w 

Chun*'' mitntivo. 



OT the least among the many 
extraordinary circumstances con¬ 
nected with the Revolt in India 
y 'v is this—that Englaud, at the 
9J Va V ni v time when the Revolt began, 
J ^ iu*«l two Asiatic win ., >u her ha. ds, 

\ one eastward aud die other wost- 

Sft w'ard of iicr Iudian umpire. True, tho 
Shall of Per iu had consented to a 
‘ treaty of peace before that dale; true, 
tho Emperor of China had not yet actu¬ 
ally received a ^..irntvn of war; bul 
it is equally true that British genet Is and 
r bdicr- -were FliJ 1 hold::.: ' on'file 1 posit ns 
in the one country, aud that hostilities hnd 
commenced iu the other. Wo Imvo Been iii 
former chupb. and shall have occasion to 
refer to tl» • i,i i - u) . Uiat Viscount Canning 
1,11 T curucnly desirous, when tho trouble, iu 
India begun, i.btuin aid (li , NV .,, bn»I’. $ oT 
Jhifrdi tioops- ih- i. uoing to Chinn, and those 

. • . •- 

n innoiuih* puibbn» !,. j, p ovo |f 

have fared il dure b*nl boon • , Peruan and 
Chinese oxpeddimm. On ip, 0> , . (Tlil : , 0 , t al 

additional ivgin -• : oT the Cunr-imd m-ny, 
mdivc a? 'Veil as J. ; - - eon, v.- itl } mvo ] l0oH 
in India, instead t i it* f , ‘ r •- Pevriu. - n *P.<* 
nth v hand, the v, o iid not h.*.v« bn.n **o 
many daeipliiied iT’-* •* t«l tfiiu. h-.i# on 
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Examining a map of Asia, v/e Miall *ee that the 
country, called in its widest extent Afghanistan, 
is hounded on the cast by India, on the west by 
Foma, and on the north by the territories of 
various Turcoman tribes, Whatever may be the 
fruitfuln«.ss or value of Afghanistan in other 
iv j ecu . it include* and possess the only practi¬ 
cable route from Central Asia to the iieh plains of 
Julia, v) fur as Per, i i. Bukhara, and Khiva are 
coxiecrued, England would never lor a moment 
think of doubting the tufely o? India; but when, 
in bygone yarj, it was known that Russia was 
inert ibing lie; power in Central Asia, acquiring 
a great Inliuereg over '.he Khali of i’eivin, and 
raidiug secret aguiM to Afghani ilan, a auspRion 
aio.-.e tint die eye of the Czar we • directed towards 
tho Indin as v. ell as towards the Bosphorus, to 
.*n ha as well as to l . key. Alarmists may have 
colour' <1 pro I lability loo nighty, but the 
symptom* v.*„, • j, .:. on thaL account to be wholly 
:• v;k' -1. kbcml mid. >y L'lwccn tl ? Punjaub 
nod iho Caspian Sen is the city of Herat, near 
th mceti g-point of Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Turin tan or Independent Tatary. It was tins 
ciiy, r.ithi r than any other, which caused the war 
with Persia, To what Hate does Herat bei ng, 
fV.x.i or A f n.p’ktun ? The answer to tin’s 
• juediou is of great political importance; for a* 
ina*• .*i ha • iiMiic intiao.ico ; a tlio first-named • t.vto 
' hon in 1 ’• >■ v*iid, any rygmave scheme of the 
<oun of Kt F krsburg against India would be 
favour* tl by a declaration or admission that Herat 
l»c ion get! to Persia. In (he course of twenty ecu- 
A.yhanisian has been in succession under 
Persian, Thici Han, Scythian, Hindoo, Persian, 
Saracenic, Tuic-.iiinn, Khurasan, Mongol. Mogul, 

P» wan und AP'hau rule ; until nr length n 16*21, 
h ec A khan princes d ided die country between ; 
them—one e king Uk Cahoid province, another | 
,:,ul ,,r C:. utahar, arfl another that of Herat. 
TJoi- ire tlieroloro a'-undrint excuses for Poi ianB I 
am. Tureunniia, A \) liana and Hindoos, laying I 
• a in to tl • gion, if they think them elves *;rong 
1 •• -ugl* to enforce their claims. It is just such 
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who were bound, by treaties of alliance, to friendly 
relations with England. Herat, however, fanner 
west and more inaccessible, became a prey to 
contentions which brought on the Persian war 
in 1850. 

A bout the year 1833, disputes arose between 
Herat and Pavia which have never since been 
wholly healed. The Shall claimed, if not flic 
ownership of Herat, at least a tributo that wadd 
ini ply a sort of protective superiority. This 
tribute was suddenly withdrawn by Kamran 
Mirza, Khan of Herat, in or about tho year just 
named ; and certain clauses of a treaty wero at 
the samo tlmo disregarded by him. Thonco arose 
a warlike tendency in the court of Teheran— 
encouraged by Count Simonich, Russian ambas¬ 
sador ; and discouraged by Mr Ellis, British 
ambassador. Negotiations failing, a 1 ‘eisian aiiviy 
began to march, and the Khali formally declared 
Herat to be a pro vim. j of the Persian empire. 
The ibrlrcir, of Qliurirrn fell, and after that the 
city of Herat was invested and besieged. Uu&sia 
proposed a treaty in 1833, whereby Herat was 
to he given to the Khan of CandriLmr, on the 
condition that both of the*c Afghan states should 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Persia: the fulfil- 
ment of the c onditions being guaranteed by Russia. 
This alarmed Kir John M Neill, at that time British 
Teheran 5 he Suggested to Lo 1 
Palmerston that tho British should'‘yend tin army 
to support Herat, as a means of preventing 
the Jailing of the w’holo of Afghanistan into llu 
clutches of Russia. Herat was defending itself 
bravely, and there might yet he time to save it. 

Tl Shah refusing to listen to M'Neill’s roitmeot- 
ation?, and various petty matters having Mien 
England an exenio to f demand .satisfaction,* nu 
expedition was sent from India to tho Per. km | 
Hull in the summer of 3 833. Nominally a dispute 
auout lit rut, i whs r. ally a struggle whether I 
Emdarid or Rusvia should acquire nio«(. ir.eend- 
ency over tho Khali of Persia. Throe yearH ! 
ol negotiation, on various minor grievances und 1 
difiurcuccs, led K a treaty Lawceu England and 
Persia in 3841 Theie then followed many I 
' l '* lld ) ' ’■ - Ji .t, hove, or, unalloyed, by I 
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coined money with his own effigy, 
imprisoned and tortured many Afghan chiefs, and 
formally annexed the Herat territory as part of 
the great Persian empire. Colonel Slieil, failing 
in all his endeavours to counteract the policy of 
the Persian court, sent home to recommend that 
the British should despatch an expedition to the 
Persian Gulf. Under the influence of English 
pressure, tho Shah signed another treaty in 1S53— 
engaging to give up Herat; not to attack it again 
unless an attack came previously from the side of 
Cahool or Camlahar; and to be content with tho 
merely nominal suzerainty which existed in tho 
time c.f the late Khan. The Persians, nevertheless, 
threw numberless obstacles in the way of carrying 
out this treaty; insomuch that Colonel Slicil was 
engaged in a perpetual angry correspondence with 
them. Faith in treaties is very little understood 
in Asia; and tho court of Persia l thoroughly 
-Vuatic in tlii-j matter. While Hi? wrangle was 
goiug on, another embarrassment arose, out of 
the employment by tho Hon. A. C. Murray, British 
representative, of a Persian named Mir/a Hashem 
Khan, against tlic Shah’s orders. A seizure of 
Ilashcm’s wife bv the authorities was converted by 
Mr Murray into a national insult, on tlm ground 
that Ilashcm was nov in tho service, and under 
the protection, of the British crown. Murray 
struck his flag from tho embassy house, until the 
matter should be settled. A most undignified, 
quarrel took placo during the winter of 1855, and 
fnr into 1856—Mr Murray in si-‘tile-- on the supremo 
rights of tho British protectorate ; and the Persian 
authorities disseminating scandalous stories as to 
the motives which induced him to protect tho lady 
iii question. 

Tho scene was next transferred to Constan¬ 
tinople; where, early in 1850, tho Persian minis¬ 
ter di UBS with Lor' r. 1 d<> 

Rcleliiu\ deploring !io rupture, and 1 yiog all 
the blruno on Mr Murry and the other British 
officials. In a mom- nndum drawn up at 
Teheran, for circulation in tho diffcrcut European 
coin's, M‘Ncill, bheil, Murray—all wore itigma- 
ti«ed as inirchiof-makers, bent, on humiliating 
Persia, and on disturbing tho friendly relations 
betw. n tho Sliah and Queen Yjw ri.a I.i ; n 
autograph document Ir on the Shah himself, 
Mr Murray v.us do-igpntcd ‘stupid, ignorant, and 
in nano ; one who has iho audacity and impudence 
to in. a. oven king*/ 

ih r ■ tln.i Muri iiy quarrol wai nded, luctiUtica 
broke iitiui'/;,'m : liojvl. Tlo r.' won rival parlies 
in that e < *, thou- w, :-u u a k threatened by 

■ - • j 

h> 1 " a hl, • dt Khan tv ho at this inn® 

ruled llcitif, au-i jy.ifcja, man hed an 'Many Ol 
0000 lueti in th .: direct ., u . JUio Untidi govern¬ 
ment, regarding thia miucl as n« infringement m 
tho treatfof 11 or I, dwnfuffied tlu> withdrawal 0 f 
(li. Hi, j’s Mild throawjl 1 \r! k- . - iii, if 

tho d.vMiiutr.i were not o‘t.u . i t * The Pu uuis, 
whether emboldened oy -ccru uncmirageii' mt 


from Russia, or actuated by any other motive, 
made a pretence of negotiating, but neverthe¬ 
less proceeded with their expedition, captured 
Ghorian, and laid siege to Herat. Hereupon 
instructions were sent out to the governor general 
of India, to prepare a warlike force for service 
in the Persian Gulf, Before those instructions 
could reach Bombay, Ferukh Khan arrived at 
Constantinople with full powers from tho Shall 
to settle all points of difference 1 ''tween Persia 
and England. Lord Stratford do'RedcliflTo v, as 
empowered to treat with this plcr.ipotcntiarv, 
they made great advances towards tho settlement 
of the terms of a treaty; but while they were 
discussing (in November), nows arrived that the 
Persians had captured the city of Herat after a 
long siege. This strange confusion between diplo¬ 
ma:}' at Constantinople and war at Herat, dringent 
orders from London and warlike alacrity ar 
Bombay, totally disarranged the negotiations of 
Fcrukli Khan and Lord Stratford do RcdilifTe; 
those ministers could do nothing further. The 
governor-general declared war against Persia on 
the 1 st of November, and the Persian plenipoten¬ 
tiary lefo Constantinople for’Teheran in December. 

Thus aroso tho Persian expedition—out of 
circumstances so complicated, that it i> difficult to 
bear in mind tho relations of one to another. 1 ho 
existence of intrigues among contending panic • in 
tho stafo of Herat: tho frequ n’ tdrife bav ecu 
the Afghans of Cabool ami Can hr bar and those 
of Herat; the wolbremembered and never-aban¬ 
doned claims of Persia upon tho bist-namc I state; 
tho open desire of Ru-'sia to obtain a old o .vi 
the Persian court; the conccnlfa d.sire of tho 
same rstuto poww. to appvouch m rver m 1 nearer 
to the gates of ludia ; the anxiety o: England to 
<co Afghanistan remain as a bimhr Mtivoen 
India and the contro of Asia; the twiener of 
Persia d - v yard ihoso court. sk.-> l * western 
nation? which oriental potentates have nmn 
willingly conceded—all were comim-m* earn* is 
in bringing about the British expedition n> the 
Persian Gulf iu 1850. The inr i powerful inc n- 
tive, probably, although never mknowlc ’ • 1 ’u 
Hplomutio corrtspondenco, was the wish - keep 
Russia as far n-j possible away from India. 

But, it may be asked, wlnt hn»l tho .1*.. < India 
Com puny to do with thii.w. i 1 Why wai India 
put U tho expen e *»f p'ovjdiiwc an ar» -n* id for 
invudiu i’eratn ‘ Lbi , in truth, wu« one of the 
anomalii connected th the 1 d u’ . yen- 
ineul’ of ltidi.i. It was n wur deviated -y Lord 
Palmerston’* < abiuet; bid » v.,» mum 1 on 
cum id -rations relating ie Muvfy «»t India, it 
wa.i floated m m India v.&P, t ■ be • mlileted by 
tho anthoi iiii i iu British India 
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tiers, to carry troops, guns, and stores to 
Gulf. The commissariat and quarter¬ 
masters’ departments had to mate great prepara¬ 
tions—a thousand baggage cattle; fodder for these, 
j.,r draught-bullocks, and for cavalry and artillery 
horses framework for fifteen hospitals ; hutting 
! for many thousand soldiers, &c. Means of trnns- 
1 port had to be provided for most of these, as it 
I would not be safe to rely on supplies obtained in 
| an enemy’s country. 

Gradually, as the troops, guns, and stores 
i reached the shores of Persia, the organisation of 
I the foi e proceeded. It was thus constituted ; 

yipsT minor. 

/ H.M, 64 th foot. 

( 20th Bombay N T. 

) 2d Bombay Europeans. 

( 4th Bombay Ilitlf. 2 . 
j 3d Bombay native cavaliy. 

I I'oonah Horae. 

Various detacluients. 

X71V1UOM 

/ ILM. 78th lllghlandrrs. 

1 2flth Hombay N.I. 

/ 2Cd Bo uUay N.T. 

[ Light UaU. B.NJ. 
f 11. A1 14tn Oragomii. 
i Jacob's Sludo n> 

( Troop horse aitilb ry. 

\ Two f.vM-batterlca. 

and brigades were thus 


li-t Infantry Brigade, 

2 U r ff 

Cornlrv Brigade, 
Artillery • 

sr 

l t infantry Brigade, 


A* 


The several divis 
conimended : The fh t divi ion was placed under 
Major-general Stalker, and the four Inigadts of 
which it con:i r *.i t woo commanded by Brigadiers 
Wlsou, Homier, Tapp, and Trevelyan. The second 
division was under Brigadier-general Havelock 
—\ ho lived to become so fan:cur. in connection 
with the wr.Tb <>f tiior Indian n .tiny ; and the 
lour brigade.:, which it comprl. t:d were com- 
i. tnded by Brigadier: llamiltou, Halo, Stcuart, 
anil JIntfc. liu : ulier-general Jacob commanded 
in cbiff the cavalry of both divisions; while 
Major geucral Sir James Outran! held supreme 
command of the whole force. 

Tiio fust division, as we have raid, preceded the 
M cornl by several week*. General Stalker took his 
departure from Bombay on the 26tli of November, 
Wi *li a ih'tA of nearly iorfv vessels under Admiral 
Sir Henry " 
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the troops along the shore, the other with the 
fleet at easy distance. Bushire is au important 
commercial town on the northeast side of the 
gulf; whoever commands it, commands much of 
the trade of Persia. Stalker found the defences to 
be far stronger than he had anticipated. On 
the 9th he dislodged a body of Persian troops 
from a strong position they occupied in the old 
Dutch fort of Reshire. On the 10 th, alter a short 
bombardment, Bushire itself surrendered—with 
a promptness which shewed how few soldierly 
qualities were possessed by the garrison ; for the 
place contained sixty-five guns, with a large store 
of warlike supplies. The governor of the city, 
and the commander of the troops, eamc out and 
delivered up their swords. r ihc troops of the 
garrison, about two thousand in number, having 
marched out and delivered up their arms, were 
escorted by cavalry to a distance, and then set 
free. By the evening of the lltli the tents and 
cooking-utensils were landed ; and an intrenched 
camp was formed outside Bushire as a temporary 
resting-place for the force—sufficient detachments 
being told olf to Hold tho city and fort saiely. 
So entirely had the expedition hern kept secret 
from, the Persians, that when, on the 20th of 
November, tho first vessels of tho feet hove in 
sight, the governor of Bn hire sent to Mr Consul 
Jones to ask what it meant; and he only then 
learned that our army and navy had come to 
capture the city. This plan was adopted, to 
obtain a 1 material guarantee’ sufficiently serious to 
influence the double-dealing Persian government. 

Here tho troops remained for several weeks. 
The F.cooiul division, and tlio real lica l of the 
force, had not arrived: and General Stalker was 
not exported or autUons.d to undertake anything 
further at present. His camp, about a mile from 
Bushire, assumed every day a more orderly upper r- 
ance ; and steady trading transactions were carried 
on with the townspeople. The transport sh> p- went 
to and fro between Bushire and Bombay, bringing 
guns and 'mpplhvs of various kinds. 

Tho political relations between the two countries, 
meanwhile, remained as indcfiuite as before, i\h* 
Murray came from Bagdad to Bushiio, to confer 
wk 1 : tho military and naval loaders* on all neocs- 
sury matters, and h* negotiate with the Shah’s 


government if favourable opportunity for so doing 
£b'. ild offer. Tlorat remained}!! the hand:: >i its 
conquer? is. ihe IVMans. Sir John kawiv.nrc, in 
In capacity as *:li’ f auihori h in k; 1 unjaub, held 
nioio di.ni one interview with Dost Moh&xnnicd 
'•ban of ( oi 1 , in ordm to l:oop that wily 1 *. nler 
ir\ (,: S alliam e wi*h England: and it was 
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array, so as to grapple with the enemy j s<k-u 
as daylight should poiut out their position. When 
at length, on the morning of the 8 th, the British 
saw the Persians, seven or eight thousand strong, 
drawn up in order near the walled village of 
Khooslnaulr they dashed at thorn at once with 
cavalry.and horse-artillery, so irresistibly that the 
plain was soon strewed with dead bodies ; the 
| enemy tied panic-stricken in all directions; and if i 
Outranks cavalry had been more nun-crons (lie h id 
I barely 500 sabres), he could almost have anmhi-- 
| lated the Persian infantry. By ten o’clock nil was 
over, the Persians leaving two gut)? and all their 
ammunition in the hands of the British. In the 
evening Outram resumed his inarch, and re uiteiv 1 ! 

Bushirc during the night of the 9th. His troops had 
marched ninety miles over ground converted into 
i a swam]' by heavy rains, and had seize*! a cm nr. 

' and won a battle, in a little more tlnm rix. days. 

In a ‘Field-force Order,’ issued on February lniig 
and signed by Colonel (afterwards .Sir Edward) 

I Lugard a s chief of the staft^ Outram warmly 
, complimented his troops on this achievement. 

After tliis dashing affair at Khoosh-aub, tlw 
i patience of Sir James was sorely tried by a long 
I period of comparative inactivity—occasioned in 
. part by the rainy state of the weather, and in 
: part by the non-arrival of some of the artilb i 
I and cavalry, without which his ftinln t operation* 
would necessarily be much Impeded. Brig.nlic. 

, general Havelock arrived about this lime, and t*»ofc 
1 command of the Second division, which 1? id lull n > 
i been under a substitute. The feeding of iho army 
! had become a difficult matter; *'«>v die Persia. 

! traders came in less readily after Die 1 .iflc oi 
Kiio > h-auh Rumours gradually snrend in •!] 
camp that ail expedition was shor.P io ’o sent 
i out to MolmmraJi, a town near tiio eondu».»ncc 
of tho Euphrates and llie Karoc.i, r.hotr flnve 
days’ sail up IV* -ui Btishird : these rumuirv gm 
pleasurable excitement to the troops, who wciv 
; becoming somewhat wearied of tlnir Buslnrc 
: encampment. Much had yet to bo done, however, 

| before tbc expedition could start; tin northwe-i 
’ winds in the gulf delayed the arrival oi iE 
ships containing duo cavalry and artillery On 
r the -Uli of March, Sir James mule '1*11: uN 
plan. Ceil oral Stalker war to remain *t Bus-hire, 
will. Brigadiers AViPon, Homier, ami Tapp, ill 
I command of about 3* no men of all niTm ; v b : l* 

, Outram and Havelock, with rcvimil of th * brig a 
| dievN, at the head of n troops • rc -i make an 
| expedition to Mobauirah, whereman* u 'ific:n:m- 
wuro reported to have ’ '< u' recently thrown up, 
and whore 10,000 or Hi/ >'0 Persian v.eio 

I assemhlod. During many days tVftfrp-rtirtps were 

going up tho JPciMun (nil'* and the Kuplirat - — 

1 som convoying tho tn*c* • olruady « f Dvi hir.- 
| and otlu r./cotivcyinc wnahy miiK artillery n 
i,.- m they arrived tion« lkm.bay Th*’ enem 

t , it r, , IV watched thlMc 1 .’"VVr /'.c lOOM til * flf>. ,y v *. 

but vernur i on no urn! 
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tiu events of an almost unprecedented 
occurred at Bushirc—tho suicide of two 
British oiiiccrs who dreaded the responsibility of 
the du c. devolving upon them. These officers were 
— Major-general Stalker, commanding the first 
div. ■!< : of the army; and Commodore Ethcrsey, 
who }-ad been placed in command of the Indian 
navy in ibo Persian Gulf when Sir Henry Leeke 
retained to Bombay. Stalker shot himself on the 
Mill of March. On that morning, Sir James 
Q'-rarn and Commander Jones had breakfasted 
with him in his tent. He displayed no especial 
despondency; but it had been before remarked 
how li:t.v -cd he appeared on the subject of the 
v air of barrack-accommodation for his troops— 
fettling lest he should be held responsible if the 
soldiers, during the heat of the approaching 
summer, suffered through want of shelter. On 
one or two other subjects he appeared unable to 
boar the burden of command; he dreaded lest 
Outraru, by exposing himself to danger in any 
appi’:. aching conflict, might lose his life, and 
thereby kv.c tho whole weight of the duty and 
responsibility on him (Stalker). Shortly after 
brc ikfirt, a shot wits heard in the tout, and the 
unfortunate general was found weltering in his 
blood. Commodore Ethcrsey followed this sad 
ex impic three days afterwar is. For three :nonil . 
he bad been labouring under anxiety and de¬ 
ep on da. cy, haunted by a perpetual apprehension 
that neither his mental nor physical powers would 
boar up under the weight of responsibility incurred 
by the .barge of the Indian navy during the forth¬ 
coming operations. Memoranda in his diary 
afforded full proof of this. An entry on tho day 
after Stalker's uicidc ran thus: ‘Heard of poor 
stala*'.•' jii>Janholy death. Ilis case is similar 
to my owm. He felt he was unequal to tho 
responsibility imposed on him. ... I have had 
a wiv: ! ed niu-ht.' So deep had boon his despond¬ 
ency time, and o 3utly etpressed 

ij those ar un 7 Mm, that the news of his suicide 
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only 400 cavalry: the rest having been loir to 
guard Bushirc and the encampment. Outram 
and Havelock arrived near Mohamrah on the 
24th, and immediately began to place the war¬ 
ships in array, and to plant mortars bn rafts in the 
river. On the 26th, the ships and mortars opened 
a furious fire; under cover of which the troops 
were towed up the river, and landed at a spot 
northward of the town and its batteries. The 
Persians, who had felt the utmost confidence that 
the landing of a British force, in the face of 
thirteen thousand men and a formidable array of 
batteries, would be an impossibility, were panic- 
stricken at this audacity. When, at about two 
o’clock, Outram advanced from the landing-place 
through date-groves and across a plain to the 
enemy’s camp, the Persians fled precipitately, after 
exploding their largest magazine—leaving behind 
them all their tents, several magazines of ammu¬ 
nition, seventeen guns, baggage, and a vast amount 
of public and private stores. As Outram had, at 
that hour, been able to land not even one hundred 
cavalry, ho could effect little in the way of pursuit; 
tho Persians made off, strewing the ground with 
arms and accoutrements whic! they abandoned in 
their hurry. Commodore Young commanded the 
naval portion of this expedition, having succeeded 
the unfortunate Ethcrsey. 

This action of Mohamrah scarcely deserved tho 
name of a battle; for as soon as tho ships ami 
mortars had, by their firing, enabled the troops to 
land, the enemy ran away. Outram had scarcely 
any cavalry, a."l his infantry had no fighting— 
rather to their disappointment, 'ilio Persians 
h iving retreated up the river lCaroon towards 
Ahwaz, Outram resolved to send three small armed 
steamers alter them, each carrying a hundred 
infantry. Captain Ronnie started on tho 29ih, 
in command of tbi.-, flotilla: his instructions 
being, ‘to steam up to' Aliwaz, and act with 
discretion according to circumstances.’ Ho pro¬ 
ceeded thirty miles that day, anchored at night, 
lauded, and found tho remains of a bivouac. 
On the COlh ho reached Ismailiyeh, and on the 
.‘ilst Oomarra. Arriving near Alivv.' on the 1st 
of April, Ronnio came up with the Persian army 
which had retreated from Mohamrah. Nothing 
daunted, V" landed his little force of SoU men, 
advanced to the town, entered it, and allayed tho 
fears of the inhal iUnits ; while the Persians, thirty 
or far!" times his number, retreated further north¬ 
ward towards Shuster, with scarcely any attempt 
m di.J’u-b him—such wrw the panic into which 
the affair ;r rfahamrah had thrown them. Captain 
Tteimfa, haiing . id the satisfaction, of putting to 
flcdii a largo Persian army with a handful of 
Br’difh and busing given to tho inhabitants of 
Ah mi* : ! ve3 of gww nnx n grnM and flour 
as he <• ndd k-J/c, embark. <1 a ^uaulffy • arms 
sheep, an<l mule- which he had captori**, and 
4earned bp •! to Moh&inrtdr-"’-< .’ruin ' and »ecci\ 
i'fa the th: • yf die general fi : h>: manago-,. 

of tho expedition. 
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itliib period a, most sudden and unexpected 
cteut put an end to the operations. Captain 
Rennio’s expedition returned to Median:rah on 
the 4th of April; and on the 5th arrived news 
that peace had been signed between England and 
Persia. Outranks army, European and native, 
was rapidly approaching 14.000 men; such a force, 
under such a leader, might have marched from one 
end of Persia to the other; and both officers and 
soldiers had begun to have bright anticipations of 
honour, and perhaps of prize-money. It wai with 
something like disappointment, therefore, that the 
nows of the treaty was listened to ; there had not 
boon fighting enough to whet the appetites of tho 
heroic ; while soldiers generally would fain make 
a treaty at the sword's point, rather than seo it 
done in the bureaux of diplomatists. Captain 
Hunt of the 78th Highlanders, who wa ; concerned 
in the operation.) at Mohamrah and Ahwaz. and 
who wrote a volume descriptive <>f tho whole 
.campaign, told very frankly of the dissatisfaction 
in the camp: * The news of peace with Persia 
having been signed at Paris on tho 4th of March 
damped the elation of all, and considerable disgust 
was felt at this abrupt termination to what had 
promised to prove a brilliant campaign.’ 

How and v.-bero tho treaty of peace was con* 
eluded, we must now shew, in connection with 
tho proceedings of ministers, legislators, and 
ambassadors. 

When tho Pei arm expedition was determined 
on, parliament was v >t sitting, and no legislative 
sanction for the wav could bo obtained; but 
when the session opened in TV. ruary 1357, tbo 
policy of the government was severely canvassed. 
Miuhiers were charged with involving the country 
iu a war, without the nation it elf being acquainted 
■with the cause.-?, or even consulted at all in tho 
maPer. Tho Karl of Clarendon explained tho 
course of events at considerable lem lb. lie went 
into the ease of Mr Murray, and tho }pa?reiWitk 
the Persian government oil waiters of diplomatic 
etiquette—justifying tnat envoy in all that ho hud 
done. But the earl v*as particular in his assertions 
that tho Murray dispute- was not tb cause of the 
*war. The siege and capture of Ilevat furnished 
the coms belli, lie dwelt on tho immense value of 
that city as a niilitnrv station, ‘ Herat is altogether 
a most important place f . military operations; and 
an enun.y ou-j in possession of it is completely 
ninctcr oi tho position. Every government of this 
cuui!li-.v !ms .Jr.ivcl lint Afgl.ai.uUn should be 
pro octcj; and it clearly cannot bo proto 
u IIcvol ul lU „ r<rhia ; jj, 

expicsacd a conn * m that Mho Russian govern- 
mew and tbo wh-lo ,. t - RuMi(U , people 
arc uiuler n bebef il,„. tll , (ll , linv ia t< > go tot, 
ward, to comp , and to i lu iq nr „ J, rritorv . nr q 
that this disposition would be gron*. tempted if 
Persia, backed up by HrMaitt. wtn< permitted to 
seize Herat. )l0 stated finally that \i, 0 Pevnaa 
ambassador at Paris ha 1 iv a^dly c-xp» . H0 q n . V ,v n 
to renew negotiations for p&v-e, and that the 


British government would willingly listen to any 
overtures for that purpose. Lord Palmerston gave 
similar explanations m the House uf Commons, 
The Earls of Derby and Malmesbury, Pari Grey, 
Lord John Bussell, Mr Gladstone, and Mr Disvaeli, 
all spoke disparagingly of the Persian expedition — 
r■because it v -.is not m use, if 

: ssary, par^ia . nti • permission for it. ought 
to have been obtained, flic latter was the strong 
point of opposition ; many members averted, ru t 
only that tho iuipou was involved in a new wav 
without its own consent, but that no one couM 
understand whether war had been declared by 
the Orowm or by the East India Company, . ail 
Grey moved an amendment condemnatory of Hi© 
ministerial policy ; but this w r as negativeJ. The 
ministers declined to produc_ tho diplomatic cor¬ 
respondence at that time, because there was i. In ; e 
of renewed negotiations vith Furukh K!.. :u 
Paris. 

M die close* of February it became kimwn to 
the public that the East India Company bad, not 
unnaturally, demurred to the incidence of the 
expenses of the Persian war on their revenues, i t 
appeared that, so early ao tho 22d of October Hie 
Court of Directors had written to tho president of 
the Board of Control—adverting io ‘the expedition 
for foreign service preparing at Bombay, under the 
orders (it is presumed) of her Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment. communicated through .the Secret Com¬ 
mittee and suggesting for his consi Icraliun ‘bow 
far H nm) be just and pro] r to subject India io tbo 
whole of the charges consequent on tb •» orders’ 
Tho directors, as a governing body, bad no v**nv 
whatever in determining on the Persian w ar, and 
yet their soldiers and sailors wore to take part in 
it, and tho Indian revenues to beat* all or pint 
of tho burden. It was ultimately decided tnat 
England should pay ouo-half of the expense , the 
other half being borne by tho Company out « the 
revenues of India. 

Before tho British public could learn one ingle 
fact connected wdlli the lauding of S i James 
Out ram or of the second divido:-. io Persia, 
they were surprised by the announcement thm 
Lord Cow’b y and Furukh ivhuu bad uccvckd 
in coming to terms of pacification at Paris —Ihe 
Pension nmb;i: a.dcr having icccivc.l . *y i biis 
-ovcivign lavg pow<- s for Has pvrposc. \ . or i 

sjoual treaty was signed bn the *uh of M uvh. i l 
which tho following is a condon-ed Mim-may. 
Foaco to be restored between Em.dii.al mid IV in 
— British troops to evacuate Persia as — o t\< 
certain conditions should be commied wi - 
prihonors of witr to 1" vc!,”. cd on both — 
The Shah to giv« 

wli > might have been compromised by and during 
tho war- Tho fcJbaU to withdraw all hi twipi. 
from Herat and Aigliam \ \ \Rhir hreo mmitliK 
after M * ititkafm i of the nv.vf.v - TJic chilli ... 
it noun co all claim upon lb-rat or any otha: 
Af han state, win iher fev reign tv or for tijjinito 

—Li a*iy future quarrel between Pei ia ami tlm 
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. England to b° appealed lo as a 
li rmtor—Etagland to display equal yuatice 
to Persia and Afghanistan, in the event of any muR 
anneal- -Portia lo Lave the power ot declaring an 1 
maintaining war aguiudi an) Afghan state m the 
event of positive insult or -tijury ; hlit not to 
make such war a pretext for annexation or per¬ 
manent occupation—Persia lo liberate all Afghan 
prisoner*, on condition of Persi i • *i uers being 
released by Afjians—All trading arrangements 
be ween England and Persia, in relation to consuls, 
ports, '’.doms, &o., to be on an equal and friendly 
footing —Hie British mission, on its return to 
1 Teheran, to be leccivod with due honours and cere- 
menials-Two commit, iouers to bo named by the 
two • iur. . to adjudi a\ on British pecuniary 
claims against Persia—Tlu- British government to 
reiemnc: "ill claim lo any i protection * over the 
Shah*s subject., ayaur t hi 

I no such j>o'.er be given to [Russia or] any other 
I court- -England and Ikisia to id each oilier in 
»uppr -/iing the slave-trade in the Persian Gulf— 

A portion of the English troops to remain on 
Persian soil muil Herat should bo oYa»‘Uutod 
by the Persian?, but without auy expense, and 
x i*U a", little annoyance as possible, to the Persian 
I government—Ratifications to be ex elm ogod ut 
Bagdad lyithin three months. 

This treaty—which, if faithfully carried out, 
would certainly debar Persia from any undue 
irlerfvTcnco with Afghan affairs--was signed at 
Paris on the very day March 4th) when Sir James 
Out ram announced to his troops at Bushiro the 
in'rj,d«.d attack 6n Mohamrali. Such was one of 
t; o .'tionmbes springing from diplomacy -it one 
i and wav at another many thousand miles 

r’, stan* Ptirukh Khan proceeded, on the 19th 
from Pm * to London, where he was received by 
Queen Victoria as plenipotentiary extraordinary 
from the Shall of Persia, and where the arrange¬ 
ments fur the fulfilment of the treaty were further 
carried out. The treaty having been forwarded (o 
Teheran, ifi 'ersia on. the 

i-P.b .»! April, and tfi<-ratifie s ion arrived at Bagdad 
o.i the 17ih. * . 1 cjrhdi nation w is kiil, as it 

laid 1 ecu fro ti the beginning, without the means 
ot judgir;/ whether the Percian war li d been 
n - c: . y or riot • the government still withheld 
• ti o • no paper on the ground that, as the ratift- 
• •r.tior* '.i ilie treaty would speedily b efleutod, it 
would be better W wait um’i then. "When, later 
Cham ellor of the Kxchcquer n^U-d 
ornmouM for a vute of half "a million 
l iiint of the expenses of the Persian 
sd against tlio vote, 
it had not been con- 
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oved a resolution— 
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conduct tends to weaken iL- just authority, _ 
dispense wiJi its constitutional control over the 
finances of the country, and renders it requisite for 
this House to express its strong reprobation of such 
a cour-e of proceeding.’ The government policy 
was censured on many grounds by Mr Roebuck, 
Lord John Russell, Mr Gladstone, and Mr Disraeli; 
the first of these speakers even went so far as to 
attribute the mutiny in India to the withdrawal of 
troops for the Persian war. The House i f Com¬ 
mons agreed, however, pretty generally in the 
opinion, that although the ministers might rea¬ 
sonably have been more communicative before 
they commenced hostilities with Persia, there was 
ground sufficient for the hostilities them Res; 
and the resolution was negatived by to 38. 
The question was re-opened on the 17th, when 
the IIou c e granted the half-million asked by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer towards defraying 
the expens s of this war; renewed attacks wei • 
made on the Asiatic polhy of tho Palmers toil 
government, but the vote was agreed to; and 
nothing fm lli • occurred, during tlio remainder 
of the re: .,ni. lo dk.- irb tho terms -*f tlio paci¬ 
fication. 

It is unnecessary to t. a the course of events 
in Per ia after the ratification of the treaty. The 
B r itish officers, and the troops under their charge, 
had no further glory or honour to acquire; tlic-y 
would be called upon simply, either to remain 
quietly in Persia until Herat was evacuated, or to 
go through the troublesome ordeal of rc-shipment 
back to Bombay. The troop.- all assembled in and 
near Bnshirc wliure they resumed their farmer 
camp-life. The officer, having lit tie <io, t*»ok 
occasional trips to BiiSoOiak, Bagdad, and her 
place;, on tho banks of tho Euphrates and 
Tigris; while the soldiers were employed in 
destroying the fortifications of the encampment, 
now no longer needed. On the 9th of May 
Sir James Outram issued a c Field force Order 1 -- 
thankin ' tho troops for their services during this 
brief a hd rath or ui eventful war, and announcing 
the break-up of the force. Same of fuo r* giments 
and corp. 5 .- wcie to return to India, as rapidly as 
means oi‘ tra. »rt could be obtained for them; 
while tho r< t, under Brigadier-general Jacob, 
v. Ho to form a small compact army, lo remain 
at ih.'-mro until all the terms of the treaty were 
fnh. ' (1. Outrun, Ha.cluck, and a large number 
1 of uftiru.y, emfiarkc l u idiin a few days for India ; 
i and by the time they reached Bombay and Madras, 
| according to the place to w hich they wen bound, 
| tho elin'tli.'i mvs riMdiud the ’ ears 'bat <■ 
j military mutiny bed broken cut a* Mceiut and 
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;S-2. TUP CHINESE AND JAPAI 

The occumticos westward of India having 
thus boon briefly narrated, attention may now 
he (Infected to those on the east 
Viewed in relation to the circumstances which 
Immediately preceded hostilities, it might almost 
be said that Ivglrmd declared war ngnimt China 
because a few pur.sous cr on board a small vc •cl 
to search for certain * M inters, and hocnr. io a 
Oliine.;e official would not civilly receive visits from 
a Biiiiiah official. These trilling incidents, however, 
wore regarded n? symptoms oi something groator : 
symptoms wliLh required eloso diplomatic watch¬ 
ing. To under land this matter, a brief summary 
of earlier events is needed. 

During the first thirty years of tho present 
i ■ rntuvy. in like m inner as in earlier erturies, 

I Kuv i- .aua had no recognised right of lcaidmc in 
! China, or even of viiitiug its ports. Merck,.its 
I ’‘V'erc allows! to redd? at Canton, by official eon- 
• » uioA . ai d even this as 
po>: blo only r .t , cvtrrfn tinua of the year — they 
being required in othci months to re' re to Ma 10. 1 
r Jhey vu,re has . to l*i vxpelkd ficin Ca i,, ou ut 
anytime, v, hb or '' ,v »tlur.;t unsigned cause; tluiir 
tiade was liaMe to be p L ped with equal «uddett- 
ness; and, uu h*r the d^gint-v. 0 f ‘barbarian*/ 
nil nccrotiiiriou was denied to them except l » - h 
th : modiom of u mev - .to mm 4 -a.li« l the ! 

loug merchant:’ Dtuiiv: :»y years. Indian 1 

J opium v.'ts the chi it c .?nodit\ l tin ib< English 
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to the Chinese, iu exchange for tea and edher 
produce. Tlq* opium-trade w as always leehuvii 
illegal l*y the Chinese government, though always 
covertly favoured by the Chinese iiivial ’. Qu-rrok 
frequently arose concerning this trad -, and th* 
quarrels son crime; ended in violence f i Ite imj 
of v j ium lu . une so largo Jj.d the ' poi'o w . j 
insuOiciciil to pay for it ; and v.' >u silver *.\ as ilm 
found necessary to make up the bala u eo, the i n - \ u?ria l 
anger yt axod stronger and stronger. The ■ barba¬ 
rians ' wore commanded not to bring any more 
opium; but, finding the trade too profitable n> 
be abandoned, they coutumcd their dealing- in I 
spilo of the mandates of the cokMinl potentate. 

The year 18 dl may bo said to have comm, u* d | 
tho political 01 imonntiou il htago of tins cblfteuhy. 
The governor-■ general of India wrote a letter to ; 
tho governor of Canton, vompiauiin-: *f the . 
duct of the Chinese au'hori : y and dcuuindhi 
explanations, <kc, Why his lord hip, vathor than 
any functionary in England, d>l thi.\ was boo.au-e 
the East India Company in those days dd opium j 
vu its own account, and made use of iu. political 
power to rondo. that undo a* profit ublu .w jv - 

yibk--no ol the pu nJ’rinu- :»uom lie inii.i < • m 

of tins ( ernpnnv’H Ueulde to; Don*. n ISIL., ri*o 
governor of Ca**U»-:i • a •' w • d ;; pat iud \phni • 
hut < J in lie* limn; m <»h .. -V'Murine; 
w dh aperh scorn, J - o mmuiii* aiu cither with 
tJ. v. .rp.Mp m. ivhnntH, or with tho guvi’ ti.u 
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Lu 1833, an imperial edict forbade the 
introduction of opium ; but tliir, like many that 
precc !.(] it, remained inoperative. In 1884 the 
Company’s trading monopoly ceasing, private 
merchants thereupon engaged in the tea-trade 
i • 1 ■ Engli h government sent tlnvc 

commissioners —Lord Napier, 31 r (afterwards Sir) 
J. F. Davis, and Sir G. L\ Robinson — as ‘superin¬ 
tendents of British commerce in China.’ The 
Chinese authorities refused to acknowledge these 
comm ksi oners in any way, in spite of numerous 
invitations; whilo on the other liand tho commis¬ 
sioner. refused to retire from Canton to Macao. 
These dih]»uter le to violence, and tho violence 
brought a Biiliah ship-cf-war up the Canton 
rivi-v. A compromise was tho result—the com¬ 
mission n retiring to Macao, mid the Chinese 
iiutlioiUir-- allowing tho resumption of the opium- 
t-aflic. Lord Nc F.t died towards tho close of the 
. ■ ;n \ ' was : licccdcd r- chiof-cuperintendcut 
iy Mr n.ivi;—Cap tain Elliot being appointed 
secretary, <uid afterwards third superintendent. 
Ur ring tho next three years trade continued; 
hat the Cbinoso officials were uniformly rndo %| \d 
ii.^ul i»»g. Tho British government would not 
i. i i'd, Ct ptain Elliot to subn.it. to theso iudigid- 
' I£li - ivi j.uml ^ intei-mi rives passed to and 
and Die year 1137 ended with threatening 
symptoms, In 1838 Admiral Maitland arrived in 
Can ion liver with a ship of war, to protect Brit ish 
ii/or ; —by cannon-balls, if not by friendly com¬ 
pact. Tin* near.A approach to equality Lotween 
the tv > nations wna jn an interview between 
Admiral Maitland ami the Chinoso Admiral 
Ji, which ibaitliUid ured his broth*-• 
admiral that lie v\ * id remain peaceful—until 
I rovvkc'i. In 1830. ns in previous years, the 
opium-trade vw often violently interrupted by flic 
Chinese authorities. The officers of the English 
government, political and naval, were placed in 
an e*ml.airvj i):g position in this matter; their 
duty wru to pi ohxt Englishmen; but they could not 
Compel tliu Clnneso to trade in opium—for the 
t oil. government hold tho saino power a 5 ? nil 
Other demotic governments, of prohibiting or 
<n*«.o trade with ‘oilier conn trio*. In this 

year, - hen Maitland wiui tibsont, Elliot beoamo 
t ovuule.^ id Cam ,»i; ho and all tho English were 
ma*. pr! on era, and could not obtain release until 
tl,**v hud destroyed all ,uio opium in tho English 
doix*- more tlmu twenty thousand ohesis. This 
done Elliot guaranteeing that tho English 
g'*vuMiv,il would repay the mere mint a Com- 
ndivsiimor l.in ,,.v fh; 1 tL opium war: wholly 
*i 'rov ‘i . and b;» the * ud m May almost ove:“ 
i i had (e ttcod Cuhioii. 

If win tlr.i that < .»n t monoc<I the* fmt Chi new 
v »r ~u ■ • vr .• Li. h I, id n i ad moral basio on the 
hs' d * h Bid , allien it aroio more out of too forced 
B K 'd* an in* . > • ;iug .rug, than out of any « Lev 
cnqitmHniooA. Tho ilrib ! ovornnumi finding 
1 lj v Captain Eiiiotb pr ,mx. , to 
*''■> .m 'M i. ;:;ou8 .ma for the opium destroyed 


and feeling the importance of maintaining British 
supremacy in the east, resolved to settle the 
quarrel by warlike means. Rig! ding and nego¬ 
tiating alternated during 1810 and tho two follow¬ 
ing years. At one time, Sir Gordon Bremer, at 
another, Sir Hugh Gough, commanded troops on 
the Chinese coast, acting in conjunction with ships- 
of-war ; and according to the amount of naval or 
military success, so did the Chinese authorities 
manifest or not a disposition to treat. Commis¬ 
sioner Lin, then Commissioner Keshen, and 
afterwards Commissioner Keying, conducted 
negotiations—a perilous duty; for their imperial 
master did not scruple to punish, or even to put 
to death, those diplomatists who mad ' a treaty 
distasteful to him ; and nothing but the noise of 
cannon induced him to respect treaties when made. 
The chief military and naval event:; of the three 
yearn, iu connection with tV . b Higgle, were the 
fallowing: The British riiip Jfrltas attacked by 
junks, and many of the crew killed; an attempt to 
burn tho British lloot by flrc-n r - ; Chusan taken 
by tho English ; naval action near Macao; attack 
and capturo of Chuen-pc and T.v- A-tow ; Hong¬ 
kong taken by the English ; the Bogim forts, with 
460 guns, taken by Kir Gordon Bremer ; Canton 
attacked by tho British, under Sir Hugh Gough, 
and only paved on the prompt payment of live 
million dollars; Amoy, with 30" gun:-, taken by 
the British; tho cities of Ting-hae, Ohing hue, 
Niug-po, and several others on the coast, captured j 
•’! military oijgagemenl? in the vicinity of 
tho captured cities; an advance of a powerful 
squadron up tho Yang-ts/.e-kiang; and a thieateu- 
ing of tho great city <.*r Nankiu, which brought 
the emperor elicetmilly to terms- all the previous 
offers of negotiation on the part of tho Chinese 
Laviiig ben rufre expedients to save time. 

The war ended thuswise. 8ir lienry Pottinyei 
arrived in the Chinese waters, in April 1812, with 
full power as representative of tho British Crown; 
and it was he wh > procured flic important ‘Treaty 
ol Nankin, signed by the respective plertipotom 

tioi 

the respectivo sovereigns ia 1 * 13. This treaty 
ha vino had -na import:*. P bearing on the hucr or 
■ ,j * i war with <'him., v a w? 1 1 pitomiso 
ol ^ii . i.ldei eoriditimki: . acting pc.ice and fi boid- 
■doj, establi-L.-J Lotv»eeu England and China-- 
t bum to pay 21 ,000,000 dollars for the opi *n 
»U ’vq'cd and for tlio expenses of the war; tlio 
I payments i*» \v spread over four .years -Tho port* 

I Giinfon, Amoy, Fuh-choo-foo, Ning-po, a.id 

; pb.u% to bo tiiuavn »* A m to British mer • 
G.anM. with exovnlar Leilitie^, ;.rd ju t nr. I 
1 ~ tJ !7 *b i ’ll *—Tlie i usind of Ifoug-kong te bcom 
? P^’uianent British posHeiBion—All British ub- 
*.at that tin a eonfnied in Chiua, to b*. .v 
oi)'*o and nnconditiorndl^ relen od--Tl. ■ Clun^a*^ 
inperor t,, a p j,; SiWJl }l utije. ; 

in ", -pLe< m'.v procecuiugs on "a>*ir j a'-r irivndljr 
t^ the Britiuii—CorrvspojLitlimee in lutinu to Le 
comi'.oied on t-»mi of per IF at , t ualny bciavcoit 
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of the two governments—The islands of 
CIrnsan and Kulangsoo to be held by the British 
until the fulfilment of all the conditions of the 
treaty, and then given up. 

Under the influence of this Treaty of Nankin, 
trade rapidly extended between England and 
China. Instead of being confined to Canton, and 
conducted in a stealthy and undignified manner, 
it was openly carried on at five ports. The British 
government did not undertake to protect the 
opium-trade more than that in any other com¬ 
modity; on the contrary, the representatives of the 
English government would gladly have seen that 
trade diminish ; hut in truth, the East India Com¬ 
pany realised several millions sterling a year profit 
by it, and English merchants reaped many addi¬ 
tional millions : insomuch that a very powerful 
influence v. as brought to hack up this trade. 

A Supplementary Treaty’ was signed in Octo¬ 
ber 1843, for regulating the terms of commercial 
intercourse at the five ports, and providing for the 
courteous reception of British representatives by 
the Chin -o officials, in matters relating to mutual 
trade. During the thirteen year following tlic sig¬ 
nature of the Treaty of Nankin, the trade between 
England and China gradually increased, though 
not at so rapid a rate as had been hoped by British 
manufacturers and merchants. The English had 
trading establishments, with consuls and oilier 
officials at the five ports, and a colony or mili¬ 
tary settlement at Hongkong; while there wore 
always a few Hop:--..(• war in the Chinese waters. 
Tho relations, however, were not wholly peaceful. 
The inhabitants of Canton had a general ill-will 
towards the English ; so had the imperial viceroy; 
and violence arising out of this ill-will led to a 
brief period of hostilities. Tu April H47, the 
English seized the Boguc Forts, in the Canton 
river, in order to oU.iin redress for various 
insults; this Seizure was followed |>y a new 
convention. 

Thus matter, continued unt ; i October 1856. On 
tho 8th of that month, an incident occurred, trivial 
in itself, which gave rise to the f Second Ywir with. 
China. 1 Sir John Bow ring was at that time chief 
representative of British interests in China, with 
Hong-kong as his head-quarters; Admiral Sir 
Michael Seymour c< umuindod the royal ships in 
tlio:?e -oas ; Commodore Eliot was under Seym jur 
in th L Canton and Iioiv-kong di Met; ami Mi* 
I’aflir, V 1V , consul .it (Won. Tlioso wore tlic 
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Most of the accusations, however, wove Hourly 
denied by tho officials of fJaulon, vlv* asserted 
that tho lorcha Was Chib tho owner was 

Chinese, that the crew were Chinese, and that the 
boarding was effected simply to take into custody 
rnon who had committed .some offence against 
Chinese laws. 

When the seizure of the men from the Arscv 
became known, Mr Parkes remoudratcu with the 
Chinese officer, on the ground that tho crew were 
under British protection. No notice being taken 
of ibis remonstrance, Mr Parke > communicat'd 
with tlic highest dignitary in that part of l hinu, 
whose name was Yell Mingchin, and whose office 
was variously designated imperial commissioner, 
governor, and viceroy. The letter sent by .Parkes 
to this functionary demanded that the 1 • Aw men 
should be brought back to ifc * lurch a by the same 
officer who had taken them away, that an apolo :y 
should bo made, and an assurance idv< ’i dial ;ho 
British flag should in future be respected. The 
men were sent back, after much negotiation ; but 
Mr Parkes complained thai the return * was not 
made in tho public manner which had marked tl c 
seizure, and that all appearance of an apology 
was pointedly avoided.’ The facts were corn 
munieated co Sir John Bowring, and by ban t v 
Admiral Seymour. No real injury had keen dew, 
for the men had been reinstated; but tln-re was 
au insult, which the English representative.* con¬ 
ceived themselves bound to resent They bail 
often been piqued at tho absence of respee slice, n 
by the officers of tho Celestial Empire, and were 
willing to avail thernsclvi - of any reason a ulu 
opportunity for bringing about a more diplomatic 
state of affairs. 

The first net of war occurred on the parr of the 
British. Sir John Bowring recoimuuiidcd > the 
admiral the seizure of a Chinese junk or war boat/ 
t - .■ p mode of bringing an npoJo . Sir 

Michael accordingly directed CommcuL:*, Elliot, 
of the SyliUCj to carry out Bowling's in>i ructions , 
and placed at his disposal the Jhnrac^uia •fi.onm- 
sloop and tho Coromandel tender. A junk wa.-; 
seized; but this was a profitfess advent-, re; 1". 
being found to bo private property, the junk wa# 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


tcfpMfoinmoneed the second stage in the pro- 
On tlio 23d of October, Sir Michael 
Seymour went in person up to Canton, with the 
Cor Ohio mid, Sampson, and llarraconUiy and accom¬ 
panied L y the marines and boat-crews of tlio 
C aLui'a, IVincfiestn', Bittern, and SpliUcr He 
captured four forts a few miles below Canton, 
rpiK-jd the gun . destroyed the ammunition, and 
burned the buildings. Another, the Macao fort, 
in the middle of the river, mounting 8G guns, he 
retained and garrisoned for a time. Mr Parkes 
was then >• nt to announce to Yeh that the British 
admiral had come to enforce redress for insults 
received, and would remain in the river until 
1 tub The high-conunissionev 
rent a eply which was not deemed satisfactory. 
On the morning of the 24th, marines and sailors 
v.v'o sent to capture the ‘Bird’s Nest Fort/ tho 
Bkumin Fort, and others near Canton; this they 
did, spiking the guns and destroying the ammuni¬ 
tion. Oil the afternoon of tho same day, strong 
reinfoicements were sent to the British factory, or 
truuirig^tafi m of the merchants, to protect it from 
'any sudden attack, and to guard against tho 
fle iting of fire - rafts bv the Chinese on the river. 

‘ Ai ology 5 was the demand made by the British 
reprover taiives ; but no apology came ; and there¬ 
upon the «irgc of Canton was proceeded with. On 
the - Mil, a ion called the Dutch Folly, iimnedlately 
:i captured. The 2Cth being 

;Siind-:y, nothin . was done on that day. On the 
27*h, the admiral heightened his demands, lie 
rauFcd Con a al Parkes to write to the Chinese 
eurnn.issioneip t-> the eli.ct that as the required 
apology and reparation had no, been given, tho 
I :: , tiould male more stringent. Hcnce- 
r ,.r-v. ard. the field of contest was widened; it was 
no longer the lorcha and the flag alone that 
consulted the grievance. dr John Bow ring 
probably thought that (he same amount of threat 
and of lighting, & fighting there must be, might 
be mode to settle other annoyances, as well as 
if o more immediately under notice. No reply 



pieces, advanced to the wall, and speedily o' 
possession of tho defences' between two of the 
city-gates. One of tlic gates was then blown 
to pieces by gunpowder, and another body of 
seamen advanced to that spot under -Captain Hall. 
Soon afterwards, Seymour, Parkes, and Elliot 
entered the city through this shattered gate, wont 
to the high-commissioner’s house, inspected it, 
remained there some time, and then returned to 
the ships. The motive for this visit was a singular 
one, unusual in European warlike politics, but 
having a significance in dealing with so peculiar a 
people as the Chinese; it was simply (in the words 
of the admiral’s dispatch) ‘to show his excellency 
tho 11 had the power to enter the city.* 

The month of November opened ominously. 
The British wore determined to humble the pride 
of the Chinese officials ; whereas, these officials 
shewed no signs of yielding. Admiral Seymour 
now addressed a letter in his own name to the 
liigh-commissioner, adverting to the cu:-:o of the 
Arrow; pointing threateningly to tho fact that 
Canton was at iho mercy of cannon-hall.-, and 
inviting him t<» terminate the imsatisfne’ ay smite 
of affairs bv pci> nal interview, lie claimed 
credit, raificr ilian the reverse, for hi; conduct 
towards the city. ‘It has been wholly with a 
view i<> the pi enervation of life, that my operations 
have ha her io been so deliberately conducted. Even 
when entering lb; city, no blood was shed, sac - 
where jny men v cre as-ailed; and the property of 
the pceph was in every way respected.’ (brnmi*- 
sioucr Veil s r-p-ly to thin lctiv wn not dofieient I 
in eoiit'u y or m/ndy ; whether m ; id he ’■< I. \._.l 
hi# own ;w5ortloui», he ut leant put them forth in 
temperate language. lie main .inud, ns ho Lad 
before asserted to Consul Parlies, that the seizure j 
of the twelve men on board the Arrow wns per¬ 
fectly legal; that some of them had been rolca-ed 
on tJicir innocence of an imputed crime being 
proved; that tho other threo were given up when 
Parkes demanded them; that tho Ar,' was a 
Chinese vei-rl; tbit the authorities had no means 
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PLEMENTARY CHAPTER—CHINESE AND JAPANESE EXPEDITIONS. 


f fort, mounted witli twenty-six heavy 
This fort was a little lower down the river 
than the Dutch Folly. Seymour resolved to dis¬ 
perse this junk-fleet at one . Commodore Elliot 
headed an attack by the guns, the crews, and the 


. * * 


Forts— four powerfully armed deforce.* on which 
the Chinese much relied. This was done after 
more fruitless negotiation. 

Admiral Seymour had thus, by the mi Mh of 
November, obtained full command of tlm Card ju 
river ; and be then stayed his operations for a 
while. The original cause of dispute, compara¬ 
tively ‘trifling, had now given place to a ’’en¬ 
grave state of affairs ; and it remained to in scon 
whether the Palmerston ministry would lay all ( 
the blame on the obstinacy of Confmissione: \ eh, 
or whether Bowring and Seymour w mid be co:. 
sidered to have exceeded their powers and their 
duties. So far as concerns the attitude of the 
Cantonese themselves, three deputations from the 
principal merchants and gentry waited on Mr | 
Parkes between the 8th and 12th of Xou-ml or. to 
express their wishes that an amicable U mumui m 
of the quarrel could be brought about ; hut at tin: 
same ime to assert their conviction that, :uch 
was the inflexibility of the high commit•-.-ioiurV: 
character, ho would never alter his expressed 
determination to refuse tlie English repiv~c.nlalive? I 
admission into the city. 

It may be well to remark in this place that rln* 
opium difficulty, which was unquestionably para- 
moniit above all others in tlie first wav with 
China, had now lost much of Us imperial < o. f|\o 
imperial government had in Inter years is»jc<l 
very few edicts against the traffic in thi3 drug 
Perhaps the quietness in tbi > matter was-mainly 
duo to the fact that the export of silver to nay fur 
tlie Indian opium was no longer needed—the 
increased sale of tea and silk being sufficient 
make up an equivalent. 

On the 2tUh of the mouth, other armed feu;- 
in the Canton river were taken by the Em mb. 
Tho Cliine.sc, in revenge for these proceedings, i 
burned nul destroyed almost all the European 
factories, mercantile building and hanky at , 
Canton— leaving so httlr but ruins iii.it Admh'Ul 
Seymour could hardly find a roof to cover the I 
seamen and marines when they aftc: .v; .ds 1 anded. i 
The commercial losses might bo repaired • l>ui 
an irroparahlo couscquenco of tho iuccudhii hm 
was tho ihMiurtion of Dr Williams^ p’himy: 
establishment; including tho large fount of 
Chinese typo with which Morrison's Di< tic nr y 
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was printed ; and comprising also m« ;o .''an 
10,000 tonaold volume of books. 

In this sort of piecemeal war, * n:h sucec.isivi I 
attach irrituted in ds turn th. opposm: - .,l : , , 
but the burning of the factories tV'ov.u m l 
Do wring and Seymour to tlie adopt urn oi u st.mor 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


ly on the 1st of January. Si’.: guns 
on the Canton shore, and four on tho 
opposite . lioi«*, fhvl into the Folly ; hut the small 
Eu ;i/.h force there stationed Soon quelled this 
attack. Ou the 4»li, a flc_t of war-junks opened 
fu-o ou tlio Cotnv* and Hornet at tho barrier iu 
M:u" 10 Passage. No sooner did news of this attack 
read) Admiral Seymour, than lie hastened 
fo ward in tho Coromandel, towing all the avail- 
* ' ships, On nearing the 
jun.u, some of them undauntedly attacked the 


Coromandel, the boats, md a fort called the Teeto¬ 
tum Fort, whbdi the English liad before captured. 
The juul i were heavily armed, and some of them 
had long snake-boats lashed to each side to row 
them along. A diird fleet came down Sulphur 
Creel; and attacked the Niger and the Encounter. 
This was altogether a new aspect of the quarrel; 
the Chinese, not in the lease humbled by the 
demands of Bowring and Seymour, became the 
ii^.dlants in the < anton river, and fought with a 
resolution hardly expected by tlieir opponents. 
The attacks wero not attended with very definite 
results. Not one junk was taken; they reined 
and colh-eh.J into a somewhat formidable fleet of 
nearly lour hmtdrcd. 

Clio ..'.ate of ailhirs was in every pence unsatis¬ 
factory to tho English nutiiorhioj. Commissioner 
y»*h wan a: firm n ever, and fovcrcly reproved 
tho Canton gentry and merchants who bad tout 
deputations to Sir Michael, lie i.^U' 1 proclama- 
ti[•/.".», denouncing the ‘ barbarian** iu fiercer terms 
than before. Cruel massacres took plat, •, whenever 
an r-.olahd En.-lichmai* chanced to fall into the 
hands of tho Chinese. Proclamations in tho 
uulr-. la./an o found bn ir way to flong-kong, 
inviting the seventy thousand Chinese residing in 
that i land to ri.-.o against tlieir English employers. 
Some of these Chinese were detected in attempts 
ro introduce poison into the bread made for and 
sold to the English residents by tho Chinese 
bjuccrs. Agaiust at J this Bov. ring and Seymour 
Cuidu do hi vie ’ and ’ oi something, it was Jolt 
jijo t bo utic [i j • for British trade at Canton 
• f r a lima ruined; and if mat ten yv< ro allows l 
to remain in their prdfr ut rUto, the triumph of tho 
( hiueau would b • most Jmir.dialing and pm «d- a.: 
U the Kiiglit.li, 
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then retired a 'little way from tho shore, wll™ llJLV 
Barracouta , Encounter , and Niger, kept watch in the 
middle of the river. The men advanced into the 
outer streets of the city, and commenced the work 
of destruction. The houses being mostly built of 
v, odd, they were easily ignited, and the breeze within 
an hour united all the fires into one vast sheet of 
flame, lo increase tho destruction, shot and shell 
weie poured into the city from the daps and the 
fort. Throughout tho whole of the day, did this 
miserable work continue—miserable in so far as it 
inflicted much suffering on the inhabitants, with¬ 
out hastening the capture of the city. On the 
13th. the attack ccasod ; Sir Michael Seymour 
made what arrangements ho could to retain com¬ 
mand o f the passage of the Canton river; while 
the Cantonese provided for tlieir houseless towns¬ 
people in hastily built structures. Tho British 
naval force under Sir Michael Seymour, com¬ 
prising all the ship.; in the India and China 
seas, was by this time very formidable. It com¬ 
prised the Calcutta (84), Bo! igh (50), Nanking 
(50), SgliUa (JO), Pique (40), eight other sailing- 
vessels varying from 1-2 to 2(> guns, twelve war¬ 
ts team ors, nud seven, steam gun-boats. These 
could have' m ought great nohiovotnenta in action 
at sea, with tlieir 5000 sc:unon and marines; but 
there Avero scarcely any regular troops to conduct 
operations on land. 

During February, the English con uls and 
ti.uh- 1 .■ could not but oi-.arvo the increasing! 
hostility of the Chinese. Dastardly assassinations 
oecj. ionally took placo; piracy was moro ram¬ 
pant than ever ; war-junks made their appearance 
v.Ih i. vt.- «n EnglLh V'ont app. 'red to l.o insuffi. 
Cientlv gucrv d; and proclamations wore in-nod in 
the nemo of fb emperor, applauding tho firmness 
of Yell. Tho merchants wished cither that the 
affair of the Ario>-: lin*l never been taken notice 
of by tho Brbi b nutiioritio.:, or cho that tho 
warliko operations had been <*i»rrh 1 on with 
more resolute oflfc-cf. All the commercial relations 
had ; -'C 0 'i,o di: • .•• v v without any porcoptiblo 
pr<- pea of a return to peaceful trade. One of 
tho woiv. feature iri the «b\to of afinirs was this 
—Hint a. 1)0 English throughout tho whole of 
tlio ( liiii i : < vs were at .1 time-. . -w in numl i p 
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g frtoffi atl his colleagues waited until their hands 
were strengthened. 

In April, Seymour an well as Bowring remained 
quietly at Hong-koug, effecting nothing except 
tlio destruction of some junks. On the 6tli, Com¬ 
modore Elliot, with a :lcet of armed boats from 
tho Simpson , Iivrnct, SyliUc, and Nanl'iny, cap¬ 
tured and destroyed eleven war-junks and two 
well-armed lord ms, after a chase and aa engage¬ 
ment which Listed all day. Documents fell into 
the hands of tho authorities at Hoeg-kong, 
tending to prove tho complicity of iho mandarins 
and many inhabitants of Canton in the various 
plots of incendiarism, kidnapping, and assassina¬ 
tion, which had imperiled the persons and pro¬ 
perty of the English at that island. There wore 
no present means of punishing these conspirators ; 
but the discovery led to increased watchfulness 

The month of May witnessed no advance to¬ 
wards a settlement of Chine, c dHUcultics. A great 
rebellion was distracting many inland provinces 
of the gigantic empire ; but- it did not appear that 
this could in any wav help the English. Commis¬ 
sioner Toll remained in his official residence at 
Canton, nvomTiug nothing, yielding nothing, and 
endeavouring tu -'rcngilicn tho cigv against the 
English. The Chiuc^e, on the 3d, made an 
attempt to blow up tho A corn sloop-of-wur in the 
Canton River, by means of a largo iron tank tilled 
w ttli gunpowder, which was exploded close to tho 
sloop: and a •umilar inn: wm .‘forwards found 
dose to the dioi n :i— th lint was exploded with 
little damage; tho second was discovered befbro 
explosion. 

Now oci 

in India, v.Iikh wrought a mest sigmU ii.tlui-nee 
on the progivs. * f n(lairs in China. Before thi, 
iuflu-Mo can Usefall) d, d will bo ncce»Miry 

to glance Briefly M tho p.v..undine* In England 
having reference to tho Oldm-io quarrel. 

it will he remembered that Kir John Bowring 
Lad incurred th: heavy respousiDility of commen¬ 
cing hostilities in October lsnc;, without special 
Foreign ollioo insl rue lion;.; and that Sir Michael 
Seymour was equally without Admiralty insfruc 
tious Them officers could not possibly receive an 
expression «Uhor of approval or condemnation, of 
ml vice or command, from England, until four or 
live months . ‘ : tho conunouccmcni uf th 
tv utiles. II w 
the UHtiftl, ,v 
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the affair of the lotcha Array', anti i rovo ’v liether 
it w r as an English or a Chinese vcs-ol The Earl 
of Clarendon , after promising the production of all 
ilio needful documents, stated that Sir John 
Bowring had not received any special inslructii th 
to demand admission into China; lu that, his 
general instructions authorised him ‘to bear in 
mind the desirableness of obtaining that free 
access to Chinese ports which wav mentioned in 
die treaty, and more particularly a- ..urded 
Canton/ Whether the means adopted by Bov Eng 
to obtain this free access were commendable, 
Was a question on which tlio Housfcs of Parlia¬ 
ment soon became fiercely engaged. 'Mr C. . a? 
Bonham, Bowring’s predecessor, had not tko’-ght 
the admission into Canton a matter of gru.B 
moment; and as Bowring was appointed by Ei 
Whigs, the Co" :er,atives soon contrived to make a 
party question of it. Among the paper.- n. .do 
public by the government about lid; t: v. v. a. .. 
dispatch written by the Borl of Cbnxjhdon to Bii 
John Bowring on the If'h of December lf./m The 
earl liud just leafficd. all that occurred nt Canton 
between the 8th and the 15tli of October; ami lie 
expressed an appro\al of tho com.. put- e l by- 
Bow ring and Parlies. Reibrrit.g to voluminous 
documents which had been transmitted to him, 
ho declared his opinions that the lorcba A ror 
had a British master, British ting, and BE udi 
papore, and wuo therei v a British vcjwlJ under 
tho R rmsof thecxisfinc: 1 *a1v A n a 'Eiiinoc 
authorities ‘iispeeled tluro wore pirates among tbe 
• w, they should have applied to he . T t Uh1i 
coukuI, and not have taken tho law into then- 
own hands by boarding and violence—fit boi, lie 
approved of what, tho Brit Mi ofllcinlj had d. nc, 
far as concerned the single w<-Bk\ proceedings 
which had alone conic to bis k:: u ie« .... Eumhor 
mull brought over news o' iho K-kure of <• 
junk-. :m l uf tho forcible entry of Sir Michael 
Seymour into Com mb; hour V .!?'.• house. J !» 
conduct met w ith Bio marked an t clearly < .vp;< • 1 

commendation of the Earl of* Clarendon, wlm, iu 
a dispatch written on the 10th of Jamvay, civi -H- 
inomed Seymour, Bowrinv. i ml i’urU.- on 'b,. 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


.. operation# of actual hostiliUc* ought 

--live Leon undertaken without the expross, 

instructions, previou>ly rcceiv :d, of her Majesty’s 
government; mul that neither of the subjects 
adverted to in the fern going resolutions afforded 
:uffieicrjt justification i' r such operations.’ These 
revolutions at once threw the whole blame on Sir 
Joi n Bov nip/ ; his c measures adopted’ caused 
the ‘interruption of amicable relations,’ and the 
House ‘heard with deep regret’ this news. Of 
e/ur •, the ministers could not sanction the resolu¬ 
tions ; they had already sent over approval of 


Bowring’s conduct, and now they must manfully 
defend him. lienee arose a most exciting debate. 
The Treaty of 1842, the Supplementary Treatv of 
1343, the Convention of 1847—ni! catlio into 
discussion, as well as the documents which had 
passed between the British and Chinese authorities 
It became a party battle. All or nearly all the 
V bigs defended Sir John ; all or nearly all the 
Conservatives attacked him. The judicial peers 
on the one side declared that the papers proved 
the Arrow to be a British vessel; those on the 
other asserted that the registry of that vessel at 
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in dieted upon it by the British representatives in 
Canton.* lie declared th it ‘ho should bo di • 
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UPFLEMENT ARY CHAPTER—CHINESE AND JAPANESE EXPEDITIONS. 




to which the government of China may 


have afforded this country cause of complaint 
respecting the non-fulfilment of the treaty of 1842, 
this House considers that the papers which have 
been laid upon the table fail to establish satisfactory 
grounds for the violent measures resorted to at 
Canton in the late affair of the Arrow ; and that a 
select committee be appointed to inquire into rhe 
state of our commercial relations with China.’ 
This motion was more important than the one in 
tlio Lords, since it led to a dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment. The debates extended through four even¬ 
ings. Sir John Bowring was attacked by Mr 
Cobden, Sir R Bulwer Lytton, Lord John Russell, 
Mr Warren, Mr Whiteside, Lord Goderich, Sir 
John Pakington, Sir F. Thesiger, Mr Sidney 
Herbert, Mr Bounded Palmer, Mr Milner Gibson, 
Mr Henley, Mr Roebuck, Mr Gladstone, and Mr 
Disraeli; wliilc he was defended by Mr Laboncherc, 
Mr Lowe, the ford Advocate, Admiral Sir Charles 
Napicr, Admi it 1 Sir Maurice Berkc !. y, 1 ho A t turncy- 
gcneral, Sir George Gny, Sir FenwRJc Williams 
‘of Kars,’ Mr Serjeant Slice, Mr Bernal Osborne, 
and Lord Palmer..''m. It was not merely a con¬ 
test between Liberals and Conservatives; fertile 
Derby prrty w v :e joined hero hy the small but 
influential Peel party ; while the names of Russell, 
Cobden, Goderi»*h, Milner Gibson, and Roebuck 
will allow to bow large ati extent the Liberals 
wore difsatisfied v.-lih ti.' proceedings in China. 
The argument* • .npl , d weve ucli as hair been 
nvur lhan once adverted to—that the Arrow was 
rathe.* a Chinese than an Ill. dish vessel; that the 
| Chinese authorities had a right to board it, to 

( search for pirate , that no British Hag was hauled 
down, because none wa> ll\ logon the ioivha at the 
time ; that the return of the < ivw by the am horitics i 
ought to liave satisfied Mr Parkas j that as Oom- 
missioncr Yell rave explain) 1 Ri^, * demand <>u iit 
not to liavo been made upon him for an apology 
aho ; that Sir John Bow ring ought not to have | 
extended the quarrel so a3 to include the question 
of his admission into Canton • that the seizure of 
the junks was illegal; n: l that tlio .bombardment 
of Canton, was not only illegal, but ferocious and 
unbetiding Christian men. Every or of the 1 ' 
positions was disputed by the go\orunu .t ; nov. :• 1 
thcless the House of Cmumoin sanctioned them, j 
or the re. Rations which implied tlioui, by a > 
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i ‘ pities. By a combination of various causes, 
direct and indirect, a now House of Commons 
was elected moro devoted to Lord Palmerston 
than iho one which preceded it; and tlic Chinese 
war then became a settled question, so tar ns that 
branch of the legislature w T as concerned. During 
the interval of more than two months, between the 
advorsc vote on the 3d of March and ilio a c sendding 
of the new parliament ou tlio 7th of May, the 
government -were making arrangements for bring¬ 
ing the Chinese difficulty to a satisfactory termina¬ 
tion. They told off certain regiments to be sent 
to China; they appointed General Ashburnham to 
command them; they sent over the Karl of Elgin 
with large pow T crs to control the whole of tlio 
proceedings ; and they arranged with the French 
government a joint plan of action for obtaining, if 
possible, free commerce at all the Chinese ports. 
This scheme of policy was formed and partially 
put in execution; but the various port; -r. of it | 
wore only l>v degrees made publicly known. 

When parliamenlreassembled in May, n n serous 
questions were put to the ministom in both 
Houses —concerning tlio appointment of General 
Ashburnham ; the poisonings at Ilong-kong ; The 
treatment of Chinese prisoners; the relations 
between the Fa*f India Company and Chin, in 
feferem to tlio opium trade; the • ' litmi* <f 
Ilong-kong as a British colony; ihe euiRi itimi of 
Chinese coolies—nml other metier: o on''jr <>n 1 

the stale of affairs in the Chinese ?eas. It 
transpired tlu.t the French government had 
appointed Baron Gros, to act with the Kail 1 1 in 
in the pi liueal negotiations with Die Chmc>c; ilia* 
the United State- govormnem would also a.ud out 
a plenipotentiary ; and that the Em. ian governor 
of the sterile provinces on the banks • f the Amour I 
would bo intrusted with similar powers by the 
r-.ma of ?l rclersbiirj. If peaceful ctl«.»rts should 
fail tu bring the Chinese government ro amicable I 
relations, war was to ho carried on niuro encr- | 
etically than before. In addition to the regiments ■ 
of troops, the British government sent out the 
Furious steam-frigate, tlio Sr.rjr^r and Mohan-1 ' 

dispatch-boat*', thirteen steam guu-ho«its, and a 1 
steam transport. The Earl of Elgin loft England 
on the Sttib't of April ; Genorul Ashburnhani liad 
starred two or rhree weeks earlier; aud tlio | 
true; 1 had gradually been shipped otl as transport 
tor them could bo obtained. Certain rcrimum. 
had been assigned t<> India, to -relievo oDn v regi¬ 
ments which had been lmg stationed thorn; rut 
it xvas now proposed to send them first to * idnn. 
wliv ' .<\ after settling the tvouJo'S they migpt bo i 
transferred t.o India. ij 

Little did the English govvimneul Iovwm'o how 
strangely their nl&nu would, bo overturned by fho j 
formidable Revolt in Imli*. In the oarli'r half o{ 
the month of June, tlio English nation tod no 

partictilm* attention I the niuiivKvf tbp oast. Tfio 1 
Persian ' r hml . u. e c ’’o • die Cluniyo i 
difficulty was languidly waitinu bra ol*u ion; and 
t>f the Indian Jit volt h d not vet arrived. 
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TIIE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


IL 


1^BuOirc-;:cIri:o of tlio month witnessed a different 
The terrible tragedies at Meerut 
rr.K 1 I; :lhi were now known ; and legislators and 
the pr:. ' alike demanded that the comparatively 
unimportant Chinese expedition should Dot, he 
allowed to absorb the services of Queen’s troops 
lo mneh needed .in India. On the 29th, in the 
Houso of Lords, the Earl of Ellcnborough said: 
f We have sent to China that naval force which 
should, in my (.pinion, be left upon the shores of 
England, to give security to this country even 
under the auspices of the most profound peace. 
That naval force has been despatched to the 
Chinese waters—for what?—to carry on a contest 
between Sir John Bowring and Commissioner 
Yeh ! Six battalions of troops have been sent out 
there for the same purpose; but I cannot help 
thiukhig that those six battalions will be found 
insufficient to bring under our control the numer¬ 
ous population of Canton. The conacquenco will 
bo, that we shall find ourselves under the necessity 
of sending out further reinforcement-. But are 
we, with India in danger, to fight tlio battle of the 
: jvenimcnt ? Are we, my lords, determined, 
happen what rn j, to persevere in that f’.tal policy 
whivk* her Majesty’s ministers have adopted?* 
Similar animadvorbions were made in the IIou?o 
of Commons by Mr Disraeli. The ministers, while 
announcing the immediate dispatch of moro *roopB 
to India, did not promise that the Chine/-:- expo¬ 
se diverted from its purpose; fbr 
they underrated at that time the serious import 
■ the ,g revolt, boon afterwards, however, 

wlnm the news from India became more and more 
gloomy, orders were ii sued that some, of the troops 
not yet embarked should bo sent to India instead 
of China. As no such catastrophe as a mutiny in 
India could reasonably bo anticipated when the 
Earl of Elgin was sent out, the ministers could 
Lot tell i: >w far that plenipotentiary might accede 
to any application niado to him by the .vernor- 
gcr i 'll of India for the u f o of the troops already 
approaching or in the Indian scaa. 
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India were more critical than those in Chiha-“ 
and both were of opinion that the Queen’s troops 
were more wanted on the Jumna and Ganges than 
on the Canton or Pekin livers. Hence arose an 
almost entire stoppage of the operations in the 
China seas till towards the close of the year. The 
slight events that marked the summer and autumn 
may be noticed in a few brief paragraphs. 

Towards the close of May, before any consider¬ 
able reinforcements could reach China, an attack 
was made by the British on a fleet of Chinese 
war-junks with very considerable effect. One of 
the many channels which the Canton river pre¬ 
sents, called by the English Escape Creek, being 
known to contain a large fleot of junks, Com¬ 
modore Elliot was ordered to make a vigorous 
demonstration in that quarter. On the 25th he 
entered the creek, with the Hong-tony, Bustard , 
Staunch, Starling , and Forbes, towing hunt.; hlh cl 
with men from the InjLxiUc, Hornet , and Tribune. 
lie found forty-one mandarin junks, all heavily 
armed, moored across the crock; a brisk engage¬ 
ment ensued; and it was not until after tlio loss 
of many men, on the 25th and two following days, 
that the junks were de-troyod. 

Tlio month of Juno opened with an engage¬ 
ment of more importance—the battle of Fatshan. 
This city is about seven miles distant in a straight 
line from Canton, hut lying upon a different 
affluent of the Canton river. The expedition wa? 
not ::o much against Fatshan itself, as against a 
fleet of junks lying in the Fatshan branch or 
channel. Sir Michael Seymotrr himself acebm 
panied this expedition. The channel was too 
narrow to admit any except small craft; and 
therefore the work was to be doue by gun-boats 
and row-boats. At three in the morning of tlio 
1st of Juno the expedition started forth, the 
Coromandel lowing three hundred marines in open 
boa is. Many heavily armed forts lino the Fat? ban 
creek near tlio city, and these speedily opr *cJ 
fire as tlio boats advanoed. When the L'oromw-M 
had nearly reached the town, the Hong-long, 
Haughty, /Jhstard, Fore, r, rioer, Gposeun, and 
other gun-boats, stearned up, each havin'; its few 
but formidable gun*, and cadi lowing ships* Loaf*, 
full of‘ bluo-jacketa.’ The men land-d at the foot 
of a hill whiu was crowned wiih a fort mounting 
twenty iargogans, and which from that day ti" 
called Fort Seymour. The rush up tlio hill was 
exciting; commodores, captains, lieutenant- sen- 
men marines, all ran up, fcqually regardlo of 
dangei * nnu after a few luunds from 11)' fort’s 
pms. tko Chiucse, dismayed at the boldness of the 
1 ii'dj-b, took i lit, and ran way from tlici* emv . 
Th- l i Unite then hriri-ned to attack iho j inks 
which, mounting twelve gun* each, wem alio to 
y f"ith a tremend ms fire of shot and hull, 
IF v :i , British c raned with so litOo l ^ ’ . ring 
en«-ouut-r ia a marvel. T'u-j r.riimcn j n 

ec.d,tries* ,m thj f.oid „ t .f the duu nssiv ... ; 
'horn. f’Jit-1, ; v. ' acw’fi baffled the shot* from sr> 
Tr, any hundred gnn< b y \ »wiug right u, i 0 the 
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Supplementary chapter—Chinese and Japanese expeditions. 


\i%0mcaih the line of fire of the guns; and 
when there, they did not cease till they had set fire 
to the junks, from which the crews escaped 
precipitately over the opposite sides. Out of the 
seventy-two junks, sixty-seven were destroyed. 

Anxious were tho speculations whether these 
renewed successes would or would not lead to any 
decisive termination of the struggle. Bowring and 
Park'. . among tho civilians, Seymour and Elliot 
among the naval commanders, knew well enough 
that without a military force this could not be 
done. J'lioy knew, moreover, that until the Earl of 
Elgin should arrive, they could not ho placed fully 
in possession of tho views of the home-government. 
They anxiously counted tlio days before the new 
arrivals would bo announced. The Earl of Elgin 
and General Ashburnham were at Bombay on the 
day when the disastrous nows from Meerut: and 
Delhi reached that city. The general wont on to 
Hong kong, where he arrived on the 10th of i 
June ; hut the-earl, after reaching Singapore, gave 
orders that two of tin approaching regiments 
should he diverted from the Chinese expedition to 
tho service of Viscount Canning. This was ominous 
of tho cessation of any effective operations on tho 
China coast. Elgin, moreover, issued orders that, 
if Canning should wake pressing application for 
moro aid, other regiments should he similarly 
diverted to Calcutta. Meanwhile, at Canton, Yeh 
remained a. impassablo as ever; he did not yield 
aa inch. Tho rich were flying from the city, the 
poor were half starved by tho stoppage of all 
trade; nevertheless theso misorics, had enough to 
tho Chinese themselves, did not improve .the 
position of the English. 

Early in July tlio Earl of Elgin arrived in the 
Shannon war-steamer. A large staff of milit-.ay 


cd at ITong-konpr; but 


officers had imw a-* 
thore was nothing f r them to do, seeing that 
tho regiment/? had not aiuivad. nor did it appear 
probable how soon Canning could spare thorn. A 
fleet and a staff of tnilit;: officers were now in 
the Canton river almost in a elate of idleness. 
The active correspondent of tho .Times, having 
no fighting to wituess, made those rambling 
'■•hits to Shang-hae and el sew] tore which coahkd 
him to give i?o graphic au • .••unit of tlio 
Cliinc.u in lhcii homes and shops and places of 
anuiaeincnt. On the 13th tho French admiral 
a>rived at Dong-lornto confer with Elgin on 
/lie policy to ho pursued At fi thero was au 
intention of slmniiur up to tlu Pci-1 10 river, on 
which the hup/ rial i.ity of Pol’. -tarff . to brinor 
-Urn emperor to •. • »ien :iee. ‘Within a few days, 

however, an m e: i ikr. atch arrived from discount 
announcing thMi the rc\oh was spreading 
widely in ludki, and nsiciog for 1 ml her aid. Hie 
Earl of Elgin at once changed \m plan. Ho 

off to C'deiiita, taking wifli hint a f. ko of life;a 

hundred seamen and maiincs, mo d;, b \ .. jiuii t«> 
tlio ti' cMion and Tw* wur-sL*.amors. It \yas these 
hardy men who cons'ffutafl uie ‘ b aval Brigades ’ 
so oflon mentioned iu pa 4 t chapters of (his 1 work, 


and in service with which tho gallant Captain Sir 
William Peel met his death. Elgin's det ermination 
was arrived at in part from this circumstance— 
that Baron Gros, the French high-commissioner or 
plenipotentii ry, not expected at 1: 
until September; and that any negotiations at 
Pekin would be weakened in force unless the 
two countries acted in conjunction through their 
respccti ve representatives. 

August found the English officers and seamen 
very little satisfied with their position ami duties 
in the Chinese waters. An occasional junk-hunt 
was all that occurred to break the monotony. Of 
fighting, such as men-of-war’s men would dignify 
by the name, there was little or none. Yell con¬ 
tinued to govern Canton.; the Cantonese continue 1 
to suffer hy the suspension of tin ir trade with the 
British. The four northern ports managed to 
retain a trade which was very lucrative to them— 
selliug tea and silk to tho English, and buying 
opium, which the Chinese dealers sold again at. an 
enormous profit in the upper or inner provinces. 
As for tho emperor at Pekin, the English an.kori- 
tics at Hung-kong had no moans of determining 
to what extent ho was cognizant of affair ■ iu tho 
south, nor how far he sanctioned tho immoved Ic 
line of policy followed hy his vie roy at Canton. 

In tho early part of September, fell ck ad v an- 
toge of the lull in warliko < he built 

more junks, cast more ciuujion, raised up tevtral 
guns which had been sunk by the En.lisli, and 
collected a fleet of two hundred war-junk* m he 
Canton and Fatshan waters, ready to encounter tho 
‘barbarians’ Main in time of need. As a moan? jf 
ascertaining what was in progress iu this quarter. 
Commodore Elliot, set forth from Hon.:-l;ong to 
make a reconnaissance. He started up the t anton 
river on tho 0th, taking with him Uic gunboats 
*SVu. I/augii :»/, and Abrfy/o*, and the Lcm y boats 

of the ^ and Ihghfljcr. H« steamed ihr ugh 
sonic of the channels, whioh arc no numerov- n*. 
to convert the hanks of the river into u \uitab!o 
archipch go, difficult to explore on a. unt of tho 
shallow ness of tho water iu the channels. lie met 
with a vast array of trading-junks, which he did 
not molest Kun - they wore engaged in ; v .offd 
commerto; and a ffw war-junks, which he des¬ 
troyed ; but he did not reach any spot whore wnr- 
junkfe in largo number.- v.cro congregated One 
event of this month was the. apponmneo of Puasin 
on tho scene. Admiral Count Pntia(:u«\ wb«» bad 
be n ro pointed governor of the Hu iu; provin.e 
of Amoor, and who hail to ado a rapid over’ uni 
journey fi m L’oiorsbuvg.. In tho nuadh • •.'Die 
Amoor in m voniy days, steumod from that i ; 'or u > 
tlio Pci-bo on a diplomatic m •' ion. 'Urn , ..vp. t: 
of this ltiisfdon was not rewu n» <o tho Envh. l» : 
but thoio were many at tl< ng-koiig who ftuvn»i \d 
that K’ in, like ( ’ Fmffd v, ‘ s*-v:rot\y ■ 

phtunii g that i goodly ehur of any contingent 
advantage* ari fiolu ■ • : ’’ffCgh should fall 
to IK; -leaving aU tho otliina of hostIlitiv p » on ■ 
fthouldc of England and Franco. 

















THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


retobcr arrived, the stormy state of the 
rendered it doubtful how soon the Earl 
of Elgin’s diph>matic expedition to Pekin would 
take place. Ti ie Briiisli community at Ilong-kong 
rather reioicod at this; for they had all along advo¬ 
cated t lie simple formula—take Canton first, and 
negotiate with the emperor afterwards. The earl’s 
intention to postpone his visit becoming clearly 
known, many of the staff-officers who had been in 
enforced idleness atHong-kongtook their departure 
— some to Calcutta, some to other places. When 
Caron Gros arrived in the Audocicusc, which was 
nut until the middle of October, the talk of the fleet 
was that Canton would be really and effectually 
kci ieged, as a preliminary to any proceedings further 
north. The Impcrador arrived towards the close 
of the month, bringing five hundred marines direct 
from England ; and large accessions of warlike 
stores denoted a resolution on the part of the 
government to bring about some definite terrnin- 
ation of this Chinese quarrel. 

In November, General Asliburnham, apparently 
lid of doing nothing in China, gave up die mili¬ 
tary command and went to India, where a proffer 
of hn "erviecs was courteously declined by Lord 
C. i n i. mid Sir Colin Campbell. His sudden 
iv.'urn tu England, without loa\ guv i rir-c to much 
co. mieut in and out of parliament. General 
Blraubcn/.co now became military commander in 
China, that is, commander of the British troop:: 
whenever tiny hould arrive. Captain Slicrard 
O.d'orne was collecting gun-boats from various 
quarters. Baron Gros undertook that Franco 
a-ouI i operate in tin- capture of Canton, with throe 
1 i j i wo corvettes, and four gun-boatcon- 
t.'MJung all »g*.*thcr about a thousand men. Mr 
k id arrived in tli0 Minnesota, as American com- 
n.i -ji -ner :o represent ho interests of his country, 
bin without any intention of faking part in the 
hostile demonstration. Throughout tho whole 
uh.'i:. i v’c jJ. tho United States c fraternised ’ much 
mere ficcly with Russia than with England and 
France 

At length tho mouMi arrived (December B-57) 
whiuh was to vv Hue thp conquest of Canton. At 
ung this mouth the European wnr- 
vcrt'cB in Cliin:’'e writer., were really formal.Jdc in 
t »i!Ti .i-rjJcnule.H the Cal'.'Ui (to), there wire, 
m- aiding everything from Hearn frigates down to 
l’ Mn hoai... a total of 70 European and American 
wai-vcs.*els, of which no Ices than i'.i wore British. 
' u ’lie I2ih of he month, the Earl of Elgin : r nt a 
hii'uni letter lu 0'Uinus;-;e:,cT Veil—announcing 
hn ainw.l us ambassador ex«ra<vdinary h »m 
G iven Victoria to the Emperor oi Chiua, and u ; 
plenipotentiary k> settle ;U1 existing differences; 
0X|.iw ; ng tho pleasure which England would feel 
m h' htg . ii til dly i rma with China; emimerut 
hie the :;;i os of complaint against tin? Chinese 
autlmritito; demanding ‘tho complete execution 

1 1 1’ all ,c-aty engagements, n.jhuiir.g tho 

‘dmir unufBri tGi .*ul jc-:t3 into llm city/ a id 
‘ c'.iuj.imnuion to Britbh Mibjcct# an 1 persons 


entitled to British protection for losses inc 
in consequence of the late disturbances;’ threat¬ 
ening a seizure of Canton if these terms were not 
acceded to; and hinting that the terms would in 
that case be rendered much more severe. On the 
11th Yeh sent a reply, very tortuous and cunning, 
justifying the conduct of himself and his country¬ 
men, but evading any direct notice of Elgin’s 
demand and threat. On the 24th the British 
plenipotentiary wrote to announce that, as his 
desire for a peaceful termination of tho dispute 
had not been properly met, he should at once 
prepare for war. The next day (Christmas-day) 
brought a second letter from Yeh, repeating his 
former arguments in a very discursive fashion, but 
evading everything in the way of concession. 

"When December had brought what few troops 
the home-government and Lord Canning thought, 
they could spare for China, the availablo numbers 
appeared as follow — SOO men of various services, 
principally of the 59th foot, from the garrison of 
Hong-kong ; *2500 marines belonging to the various 
?hips; 1600 naval brigade formed from the ships’ 
crows for service on slicfrc ; and 900 French troops 
and seamen—mailing a total of 5700 men. These 
were aided by about 1000 Chinese and Malay 
coolies, as carriers and labourers—men who readily 
cold their patriotism fur silver and copper. On 
the 1 Ctb, while the attempt at negotiation with 
Yeh was still going on, the English and French 
took possession of lion an, as a measure of pre¬ 
caution. This is an island just opposite Canton ; 
it ', shore forms tho Southwark of the great city. 
The merchants and traders wore allowed all pos¬ 
sible facilities for removing their families and 
goods from such buildings us tho captors chose to 
appropriate—the wish being to inilict as small an 
amount of suffering as possible on the Chinese 
people, whom the Earl of Elgin carefully distin¬ 
guished from the Chinese government. From 
the 16th to tlio 23d. steamers and gun-boats were 
daily arriving, and taking up positions mostly 
between (.’anton and tho Bland. On the 22u a 
council was held, at which thu F ul of Elgin and 
Baron Gros, having virtually declared war against 
Chinn, gave up the command of tho oporaiiuns 
10 k' './ vi a! and ( !m i ^ o admirals—namely, 
Gem red fc>lr.mbct:/.u\ Admiral Fir Michael Sav¬ 
in our, and Admiral K. do Gcnouillv. On tho 
23d, . 'Vf nd military and nav .1 officers stenined 
in gun-boats past tho whole length of llio city, 
lauded at a point beyund its northwestern extre¬ 
mity, walked a mile and a half under tho escort 
of a paity of lunriucs and .dors, mounted a hill, 
made accurate observations on a series of foi s 
u-H’h *»r the city, and returned " it bout the Jos:* of 
u nia . On Hit- ;;j*h there v.as a similar rucom 
m-i^anco ca-: ,iy 1 noithea.t of the city. Tl». :0 
oxiximn;;tions si tiaficd the officers that the capture 
i)[ tho northern ibrls mu-t i.»o made ' in the crust 
‘/'dber tbun the wd Chrbtm w day and tho two 
fufiowing days were spent in making preparations 
lor the hanihuv Inn \\( : amt in listributing pa j.era 
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shore, announcing to the Cantonese what 
calamity was in store for their city if Y eh did not 
yield before midnight on the 27th, The viceroy 
remained as immovable as ever, and so the terrible 
work began. 

At daylight on the morning of the 28tli of 
December the guns opened fire. Their number 
was enormous—some in war-steamers, some in 
gun-boats, some on llonan Island, some in the 
captured forts. The general orders were to fire at 
various parts of the city-wall, and over the city to 
the northern forts, but to work as little mischief as 
possible to the inhabited slreots. Meanwhile the 
troops, marines, and naval brigade gradually 
effected a landing at about a mile from the eastern 
extremity of the city ; they landed guns and vast 
quantities of stores and ammunition, and then pro¬ 
ceeded by regular siege-operations to capture all 
the foi ls on the northern side of the city—tlie bom¬ 
bardment of the southern and western wall still 
continuing. These fearful operations continued 
throughout the last four days of the year, during 
which an immense number of fragile wooden 
buildings were burned—not purposely, but of 
necessity. Tho Chinese soldiers did not shew 
in any vast numbers, nor did they display much 
heroism ; tho a admits conquered one fori after 
another, until they held the whole of the eastern 
arm northern margiu of the city—having free com¬ 
munication with their ship* by a line of route to 
their unraoh stod landing-place. Great as was the 
amount of burning of wooden tenements, tho loss 
of life was very small ; the allied killed and 
wounded were less than 100, and the Chinese loss 
was believed to be not more than double that 
number—so careful had the soldiers and sailors 
been to avoid bringing slaughter iuto a place 
Containing a million of human beings. 

Rarely has a city been held under a inure 
singular tenure than Canton was lifcld by the 
English and French on .New-year's Day 1S58 
They wore masters of all the defences, and natu¬ 
rally inferred that the city would formally yield. 
Nothing of the kind however, took place. The 
Cantonese resumed trade in their streets and hops, 
but Yell and his ofnorrs kept wholly out of srrht. 


governor Pch-kwei, tho Tatar general of the 
Chinese forces in and near Canton, fifty-two 
boxes of dollars in the treasury, and sixty-eight 
packages of silver ingots. 

From the 5tli of January to the 10th of 
February the city was placed under very ano¬ 
malous government. In the first place, Ych was 
sent as a sort of prisoner to Calcutta. In the next 
place, Teh’s palace became the head-quarters of 
tho allied authorities; while other large buildings 
were appropriated as barracks. The Earl of Elgin 
decided that the Tatar general and the lieutenant- 
governor of Canton should be liberated. The 
general, Tseang-keub, was obliged to disarm and 
disband liis troops, as a condition of his liberation. 
Elgin thought it prudent that Pch-kwei should l: 
formally made governor of the city, to save it from 
pillage. On the iRh tin installation of this 
functionary took place, in the presence of Elgin, 

• wrihg, Parkes, Straubeb • • 

Genouilly, and other officials. Colonbl Hell jway. 
Captain Martiiieau, and Mr ParkcsAvero appointed 
commissioners, or a council of three, to assist Pci 
kwei in his municipal duties. The city now 
became safely traversable by the English and 
French without much danger} the Chinese >ol<ln is 
disbanded ; and the 

enough to go on with such trade as was left t j 
them. The council of three insisted on organising 
an o&cient street-police ; < i . ah- 

istration of justice; on visiting all tho orisons; 
and on liberating such wretched captives as 
appeared to have been unjustly incarcerated. 
Although LYh-kwci protested loudly against this 
interference with his sir r :v. author if;-. he v\x 
obliged to submit. This period was a sritmuali-i 
for pirates ; the regular government being sub¬ 
verted, thousands of lawless men c the view 
carried on with impunity that vatoir; of piracy 
and plunder which tho numerous c?vi-ks around 


Canton rendered so practicable, 
came fully known to tho author! 
ascendant, Sir Mi- hael Soy mom 
sovore measure of attack and 
them. 
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THE HE VOLT IN INDIA. 


it must in justice be stated that, in 
thcwgub; o quent operations and negotiations for 
obtaining treaties, the Russian and American 
ph nil otentiari^ adopted a more secret and selfish 
policy than comported with the liberal oifer made 
on the part of England and France. Elgin and 
GroB determined that Canton should remain in 
their \ ewer until full and satisfactory treaties liad 
been obtained from the emperor. It affords a 
cuiiou.; illustration of the indomitable perseverance 
of the English newspaper press, that the Times 
•oiTcspondent, Mr WiDgrovo Cooke, after seeing 
ail the fighting in the Canton waters, and incurring 
ar much hazard as his colleague Mr Russell had 
j incurred in similar duties in the Crimea, contrived 
to obtain a passage in the ship (the Inflexible) 
which conveyed Yeh to Calcutta, and to draw forth 
| many peculiarities in the character of that redoubt¬ 
able Chinaman—a personage who, through the 
columns of that newspaper, soon became familiarly 
known in nearly every part of the globe ; a man 
whose hip board life war, thus summed up, ‘he 
eats a great deal, sleeps a great deal, and washes 
very littK* 

Early in March, after the forwarding to Pekii 
of official dispatcher under aucli circumstances as 
to render probable their receipt by the emperor, 
Elgin and Or os moved towards the north. This 
conveyance of letters was, as is u:ual in the Coles- 
Cal Empire, a most complicated affair. Mr Law¬ 
rence Giiphant,the Earl of Elgin's private secretary, 
and Vise »unt. do Contadcs, secretary of legation to 
Bamn Or y, wont from Canton to iShang-hao, bear¬ 
ing letters from tho English and French plenipoten¬ 
tiary's, ami al. o from tho30 of America and Russia. 
After roachincr Shang-hae, and being joined by 
the British, French, and American consuls, they 
pushed on in boats up the river, on whu3e banks 
stand* the city of Soo-ohoo, tbo capital of that part 
of Chimt. The governor endeavoured by every 
m* aus to avoid an interview \ but as the messon- 
3 could not bo refused, lie received them with 
a unwilling courto;y, l undertoo. to forward 
*ir hitters to Fokin. Tho envoys then returned to 
uig-hao. Certain arrangements wore now made 


Si 


Hit: 

for 


tie 


Canton and llung-kong, und vast 
[< h»rci5 'vcui ./'hi up to Bhang-li&i-, in preparation 
ioi* e.i. contingencies. The Earl of .Elgin and liis 
uu /* *»n their way to Bhang-lute, sojourned for 
a wl ihi at Fuli-ehoo foo. Ail the plenipotentiaries 
/.vnv' r| rt Bhaug-hao during tlio luLtcr half of the 
rnoriMi. They rt :ived answer* 

I'ekbi to their aovcral Juttoi.« T 
i‘tb •, Miiduavourod bo to treat the 
the plan?putentlurios as *'ar aw: 
po ' iblo. i hoy alleged that, wli 
ic d not misused his authority 
n diiimiPMcd, and was replaced by a 

*iuM be irudy to hvui to any reasonable vepre 
Mimwjam, - Pu v iccoinruemlod that the English 
,U| ‘ Fum. teaipotoniiarioH had hotter return to 

he -mil, • .-ro 'O ru.uuiu their superintend 
ol peaceful eoi»\nu.i'<;o ; find the Kussiailtt «houh* 


fro a the court of 
10 Chinese autlio- 
wobject as to keep 
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votuvn to the north, and the Americans remain 
quietly Lit the trading port3. Those*replies did not 
purport to come from the emperor, who was too 
l<nty a personage to recognise the plenipotentiaries ; 
they came through the governor of the Shang-bae 
province, and wore worded in the customary style 
of Chinese magniloquence. 

The month of April found the Chinese quarrel 
apparently as far from solution as ever. The 
advice of the imperial authorities, that they should 
keep away from Pekin, aud attend to their trading 
affairs, was not likely to he followed by ihe pleni¬ 
potentiaries—one of whom, at any rate, had come 
from Europe for a far different purpose. Affairs 
did not progress very favourably at Canton. Pirates 
continued to infest the river ; while an army of 
rebels—equally hostile to the imperialists anil to 
the ‘ barbarians ’—was marching towards the city 
from the interior. Many of the inhabitants, 
rendered uneasy by tbo strange confusion in tlic 
government and ownership of their city, tied from 
Canton. Tho English merchants found their 
trading arrangements sadly checked by these 
sources of disquietude ; and they aighed for tho 
return of th<).'/ times when opium, and tea, and 
silk brougli. thorn large profits. Finding, as they 
hail all along surmised, that nothing effectual 
could be done except in the immediate viciuity of 
Pekin, tho plenipotentiaries took their departure 
from Shang-hae, and steamed northward. Count 
Putiatine. in the America steamer, anchored off the 
Pei-ho river un the 14th ; a few hours afterwards 
arrived the Furious pud the Levon, in the former 
of \rl)i(.h vyis iho Karl of iff in ; Mr Iked, in the 
Mississippi, made his appearance on the 10th ; 
Baron Grey in tho Audaiccuse , joined his brother- 
plenipotentiaries on the 23d; and Admirals 
mour aud Genouilly arri ved on the 21th. Letters 
were now sent off to Pekin, demanding the 
appointment of an official of high rank to meet the 
representatives of the four courts, to confer on the 
matters in dispute; and allowing six days for the 
return of mi answer. This decisive stop produced 
a move immediate effect than any oourao yet 
adopted j tho emperor, unlcrs a holly deceived by 
those around him, had now ample means of 
that a formidable ni maun nt w.r; at the 
mouth iff fho river on whoso hunks the imperial 
city is iiu.ttcil, und that Pu-Ma and America bad 
joined England aud Franco in this demonstration. 
Beforo the six da 3 'S lind expired, a messenger 
uiTivcd to announce that fao, or Tan, govomor- 
puucral of tho province, had been appointed as 
envoy t > m *t the plcTupotoutiaric-P. Meanwhile, 

• ho inoii'. i of May was a troubled < no ip Cunteii 
Tho new governor II wan/, and tho Hcntcnaut- 
Kovcruor Poliak w •!, v./.m frequently dotpeh«i in 
1 tuiK-uvroa not q\>.j f • satisfactory ike E ybsh 
« ut ff /ueh ulficors loft in ehai;- of tho cny. 
^li'uy of <h Cantonese themselves boli 
tlwimg Hud received ► ■» !••?( order 1 -: from 
mtulc*., Cantuu white tho alii*.- wore »a „.u 
northern water j’Tiovo wofo Ittaohiu 
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armies in the inner provinces, restless 
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Tatars in the Canton province, pirates in the 
river, and unreliable Chinese authorities every¬ 
where ; insomuch that the continuance ofquiotude 
in the city was very problematical. During the 
mouth, about 1200 sepoys arrived from Calcutta ; 
they had belonged to the 47th and G5th Bengal 
native infantry, disarmed in India as a matter of. 
precaution, but not implicated in actual mutiny ; 
the 70th had preceded them, and had behaved 
steadily in China. 

The Earl of Elgin and Baron Gros experienced 
the customary difficulty in bringing the Chinese to 
an} thing like a candid agreement or understand¬ 
ing. The new envoy, Tao, was long in making his 
appearance; and when he did appear, his powers 
of treating were found to bo so limited, and his 
tempts at evasion so main', that the aid of cannon¬ 
balls was again found to be necessary. Steamers 
wore quickly sent down to Sbang-hao, Hong-kong, 
and Canton, for reinforcements; and on the 20th 
of May hostile operations begau. The banks of 
the Pei-ho being defended by forts, these forts were 
attacked one by one, and captured. The plonipo- 
teutiaries were by this means cuableil to advance 
higher up the river, increasing their chance of a 
direct communication with the authorities at Pekin. 
The Chines had not been idle; for throughout 
the month they had been seen drilling their troops 
in the foil*, and sinking junks to bar tho naviga¬ 
tion of the river; but tho gun-boata which the 
Englidi and I ranch had now brought up, and tho 
Louis of the v ar-ship*, made light of these ob&truc 
tions. The Russian and American ambassadors 
were pretty well satisfied with the trading coiicos- 
sions ofleral to them by the Ghincto authorities; 
but the English and French wore determined to be 
satisfied with nothing low than n dt finite settle¬ 
ment cf all the points in dispulo; in. I honco the 
aitnok on tlio 1'oik, wliVli evidently produce''’ u 
immense excit oK i.i higher up tho river. 

June begun with a battle, or at hast, a skirmish, 
outside Canton—showing that a peaceful occupa¬ 
tion of that city was not readily to be looked for. 
A military force of ‘braves’ or Chinese soldiers 
having gradually boon approaching from tho 
north, General SirAubenzoo deemed it necessary to 
encounter and crudi or disperse them at ouoc. On 
tho 2d. accompanied by .dr Parkes, he started off 
io tho hill on tho north of tho city, having with 
him about a thousand men supplied with throe 
d.ivV r.Vions r J ho bravos, who were soon met 
vvilli, kept up a ►kirmi-bing 
3d, and then n.ircd with«»i 
beir/.ee returned to t niton oi 
much los-i inact’Uil tlghbiw 
beou if: leken down in aonsh 
terrible h.eat . of the sin\, 
bQ^rcoly to be c* msidcfvd 
luftVtis wore still hovering 
mtu bv thoiv 0 


fight 


at night into the pasts held by the allies ; the 

suburbs Were full of armed ruffians ready for any 
mischief; the streets became unsafe to Europeans 
unless armed or guarded ; occasional attacks were 
made on the police, and even on tin * iitri r . - ; 
headless bodies of Europeans wore sometimes found 
in the river; two or three sailors were waylaid, 
cut down, and carried off; and placards wore 
posted up about the city, couched in the most 
ferocious language against tho 'foreign devils/ 
One of these placards designated the British consul 
as ‘ the red-haired barbarian Parkcsd 

The state of affairs further north, during this 
month of June, was more favourable. The destruc¬ 
tion of tho forts on the banks of tlio Pei-ho had the 
effect of bringing tho Chinese authorities again into 
a disposition for negotiation. The river was care¬ 
fully examined from Ta-koo up to Ti on-sing—a city 
oi 300,000 inhabitants, situated on the high road a> 
Pekin, at a point where the Great' Canal of . kina 
enters the Pei-ho. Tlio four plenipotentiaries 
steamed up to Tien-siug, whore they were allowed 
to remain : seeing that the Chinese government, 
paralysed by tho capture of tho forts, no 1 mrer 
made au attempt to obstruct thorn. Governor l - .» 
was dismissed, for having managed matters o:olly; 
uud two mandarins of high rank, Kwci-liaiand 
Hwa-sha-na, were appointod to negotiate v/iili ih.o 
barbarians. The plenipotentidies took up their 
abode on shore, in a house provided by Uio man¬ 
darins ; and a renewed series of negotiations com 
iiionmi. Meanwhile, all liov Lillies were suspended ; 
the war-junks and the -piu-b-.. .Is remained peace¬ 
fully at anchor, and tho tradlDg-Junks wen- allowed 
to pass up and down the rivor. About tin - middle 
of tho mo o of tl o ink 

manifested a disposition to m« V.'si the pic upoleu 
tiaric. and their suite.;; whereupon Sir Michael 
fleymour ordered up ft few aeatnou and murines— 
who, perambulating tho wall* n d ntreets ot <ho 
cltv for a few Louis, gaw such a ch. v-«. to the 
cithiiiUS ft.l to Inducu a more peace 'd deui*.:uK>ur. 
One of the lint definite results of the coiifcivn* ch 
which now ensued, was a treat.*, hot ween > -Ema 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


jhcriean; they included the cession to 
a large area of country near the mouth 
river Amoor, and of an amount oT 
trading privileges such as had never before been 
conceded by China to any other country whatever. 

The English and T iencli treaties, especially 
the former, being more comprehensive in their 
character, could not be settled so readily as the 
American. Commissioner Key-ing, who had 


St, 


concluded the treaty of Nankin with Sir 
Pottingcr in 1842, was sent from Pekin to TteiT" 
sing to assist Kwoi-liang and Hwa-ska-ua in the 
present instance; but flic Earl 01 Elgin, scciug that 
Key-ing was disposed for a course of cunning anil 
trickery, refused to treat with him; and the 
negotiations were left to the other two commis¬ 
sioners. All difficulties being gradually removed 
by three weeks of negotiation, treaties were at 



length signed on the 2Cth and £f7thof June respec- 
r. ly b the Earl of Elgin and Baron Gros, with 
the two Chinese commissioner . The provisions 
wore nearly the samo for England and for Franco, 
k ■ 1 mi indemnity to L» gnvn to the form i* 
nation for the expenses of the v, and for certain 
losses incurred by the merchants, The more 
j important oteiwr* of the English treaty urn; be 
thrown into a summary: Confirmation of the 
' former Treaty of Nankin—Agreement to appoint 
I hi - )> and.■ iador at Pekin, and Chines• mibas- 
! at London—JuUiily and suite of British 

an. .in. ruior o have midcnce and security it l > ei» in, 
mid i\i- dinei for travellin g transaction of biHncss, 
and han vniimioii o ! ■ l*or&—Bi.tish ambassador to 
corruip.iuii .j,, p rms of tapiaKy with tlr* Chin cm 


minister for foreign affairs—Christianity, whether 
ProtesLiuit or Catholic, to bo tolerated, and Chris¬ 
tian mi.vuvnrmcs protected throughout tho Chinese 
Empiiv—British subjects permitted to trade and 
to travel in tin interior—Chin-kianj', on tli** i > at 
! river Yang-fszc-kiang; Niu bwang, in JJa "diooria; 

| Tang-choo, in the Gulf of Po-chc-l<e ; Tac-wnn, in 
the viand of Formosa; bw.uow and Kiung-choo, 

I *n the ^hmd of Hainan, to be declared tree ports; 

in addition lo (.'anion, Amoy, i uh-cboo-foo, Ning- 
, po, and Sbniig.-h.’ie. tlieliv. already opened; and in 
| addition, aL>u. to throe other ports on tho Vang- I 
r/( -' ' soon at’ they should bo fired from 

l vhcl - dn Angio-(:!iifHH' cormna-vhii to prepare 
a commercial tariff, which is to be revised every j 
h.n years -ini.uid ir ms it dues to jo commuted for 



















iUPPLEMENT AllY CHAPTER—CHINESE AND JAPANESE EXPEDITIONS. 




rcm rate—Official correspondence to be 
in English as the text or original, with 
a Chinese translation as an accompaniment—The 
Chinese character or symbol denoting ‘ barbarian ’ 
to be in future omitted.in Chinese oflicial docu¬ 
ments relating to foreigners—British ships-of-war 
permitted to visit any ports in the empire, and 
their commanders to be treated on terms of equality 
by the Chinese officials—Both nations to assist in 
suppressing piracy in Chinese waters—Amount of 
indemnity to be settled by a separate article. 

The Earl of Elgin would not quit Ticn-sing until 
lie had clearly ascertained that the emperor under¬ 
stood and accepted the terms of the treaty: this 
done, he returned on the 6th of July to Shang-liac. 

It is impossible to avoid seeing that such a 
treaty, if faithfully carried out, would greatly 
revolutionise the commercial and social institutions 
of China. If British ships-of-war be permitted to 
visit any of tbe ports, and trading-ships have free 
entry to nearly a dozen of the number; if the 
great Yang-tsze-kiang bo made a channel up which 
British manufactures may penetrate ; if Christian 
missionaries may teach and preach, print and dis¬ 
tribute, without opposition from the government; 
if a British official may reside at the imperial city, 
and the Chinese emperor condescend to appoint au 
ambassador to Loudon; finally, if the vain assump¬ 
tion of superiority bo discontinued in Chinese 
official documents relating to the English--nn 
immense advance will have beeu made towards 
bringing China inf > the. fraternity of nations. The 
great doubt was, whether so vast a change would 
not bo too extensive to bo made at once--too 
humiliating, in the Chinese view, for the imperial 
government to adopt in its integrity: especially 
as the British did not oiler to assist the emperor 
against the rebels who ravaged his dominions. It 
was not expected that the forniulith'5 of ratifica¬ 
tion could all bo completed before the summer of 
1831). The Hon. Mr Bruce, brother to the Earl of 
Elgin, conveyed the • i eaiy to England. No sooner 
was the tenor of the treaty known, than English 
merchants begau to make inquiries and calcula¬ 
tions concerning increased exports, of salt and 
other commodities, to the China seas. The 
indemnity question was felt to be one which 
could not be settled without long delay, in treat¬ 
ing with ' peculiar a people as the Chinese. 
Commissioners on both sides were to decide how 
much should ho paid by China, for injuiy impel d 
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citizens left Canton, and their houses were at once 
seized by ruffians, who posted up proclamations 
of most ultra-Chinese character. One of these 
proclamations was to tho effect that, r Wc haw* 
ascertained that there are only two or three 
thousand English and French dogs in the city; 
but our numbers are thousands on thousands; and 
if every one of us carry but a sword to kill every 
foreigner that wc meet, we shall soon kill them elk 
If any one trade or supply provisions to the foreign 
dogs, we shall arrest and punish him ace rding to 
the village regulations. All those who arc in 
the employ of the foreign dogs mu t leave their 
employment in one month ’—and terrible denuncia¬ 
tions were hurled against all those who should 
disobey these behests. General Straubenzce and 
tho other officials were much perplexed bow to 
deal with this state of things; they begau to f ar 
that nothing less than a bombardment of the city 
would drive out the ‘bravo?,’ and restore peaceful 
trade; and yet it would, bo an anomaly to use 
cannon and muskets, beheading and imprisonment, 
against the subjects of an emperor with whom wc 
had just made a treaty of peace. In this oxige ney, 
Sir John Bowring caused largo posting-bill- to be 
printed in Chineso^announcing that a treaty of 
peace had been signed between the two couni rie- 
that all animosity ought now to cearo ; that many 
Chinese, hitherto residing at llong-kong as sen aut • 
ami u old's,had been frightened away by threaten¬ 
ing proclamations from sonu 
the mainland? that sui reptiti msattc npts n&q ueen 
made to check the supply o 
kong; and that many inc n 
arisen. The placard procet 
sons and communities atra 
with the peaceful iv.- umptiou of commerce between 
th two nations. An attempt to distribute this 
placard or proclamation wa n clumklv made, and 
led to disaster. Two British oflhvms, knowing the 
Chinese language, event with a lev seamen in the 
guu-boat Starling % to tho coast of the mainland 
nearly opposite the island of Hung-kong. Some 
difficulty being experienced in obtaining an it . r- 
view with tho official authorities, the sailors landed 
under a flag of truce, and attempted to post up the 
placards in the water-side suburbs of the town of 
Namtow ; they were, however, attacked by Chinee 
soldiery, and driven back to the gun-boat, with Bio 
loss of one of their number and the wounding 
of another. 
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they remained neutral; tlio attack being 
against the 1 braves * or Chinese soldiers, 
originated the contest. Within a few 
hours a fori "was attacked, the Chinese troops 
driven out, the fort destroyed, and two large brass 
c ims brought away as trophies. The object in view 
w;i3, not to injure the town or the inhabitants, but 
to prove to the authorities that any disregard of a 
flag oi truce would subject them to a hostile 
demonstration. 

Throughout these strange operations, in which 
war and peace were so oddly mingled—the one 
prev Namtow, the other at Ticn-sing—the 

city of Canton continued in a disturbed state. On 
the 21st of July, the ‘ braves J outside the city went 
ro far o: to plan an attack for the expulsion of 
the English and French altogether from the place. 
They were speedily beaten off. As before, how¬ 
ever. it was a discomfiture, not a suppression ; for 
tinj braves settled down in an encampment about 
four miles from Canton, ready for any exigencies. 
During a considerable time after tho signing of the 
hi oaty at Ticn-sing, Governor Whang either did not 
know t,r it, or else disregarded it; but in the 
com* o of the month of August, evidence gradually 
appearc 1 that he had been officially informed of 
the treaty. He forbade the' bravos to make any 
further attacks. Many Chinese traders, who had 
been driven in disquietude from Canton, now 
returned ; and Hong kong began again to look out 
fo: Chinese servants and work-people. Governor 
Whang’s |.reclamation, dated August 17th, con- 
which bore an aspect of con¬ 
siderable probability: ‘ There are, both within and 
without ibv. e.ty, inuny villains and tliieves who, 
protending they tiro braves, take advantage of the 
strife of affairs to create disturbances in order to 
plunder and rob, and from whose hands the 
citizens have suffered much. If such rascality be 
not speedily suppressed, how can the minds of the 
people be set at ease, or tranquillity restored ? 
And an loss the villain be apprehended, how can 
ti.v districts be purged? 1 Wherefore bo gave 
orders for tho suppression of violence and hostile 
jnnnile ilatidns. 

lairing the n ‘h . oi September and October 
—with the exception of a stroke of diplomacy at 
J:i p; . illy to be adverted to — Lord Elgin 
rcui ined in the China seas, chiefly at h’hang-hue, 
Waiting for tho Chinese commissioners who were 
to settle with him the minor details supplementary 
to he j eaty. Imrraer experience havhig shown 
that tho Cliauthorities view* J the obligations 
of u ■ ruify souk "hat lightly, it wavs not deemed 
j i s ■ ’ : either to give up Canton, or to withdraw 

1 naval force from the China coast, 
until all the * editions of the ticat y had been put 
in a fair train f r fulliluicnt. Canton gradually 
i*covered Us trade and quietude; Hongkong 
gradually got back its Chinese servants and 
m ti Miu; and tho ihiglish fleet vigorously put in 
opera!ion that clause .if the treaty which related 
to the suppvttgion of piracy. Expeditions '-.ere 


fitted out from Hong-kong, which captuij 
destroyed hundreds of piratical junks. 

One? of the most remarkable episodes in this 
remarkable Chinese war bore relation to Japan— 
an empire consisting of many islands, lying north¬ 
eastward of China. Until a few years ago, the 
Japanese traded only with the Chinese and the 
Dutch, The Dutch were allowed to establish a 
trading station on the small island of Dcsima, 
which was connected with the larger island of 
Kiusiu or Kioosioo by a bridge. At the Kiusiu end 
of the bridge was the city of Nagasaki or Nangasaki, 
with the inhabitants of which only the Dutch 
were allowed to trade. One ship annually, and 
one only, was permitted to come to Desima from 
Java, bringing sugar, ivory, tin, lead, bar-iron, fine 
chintzes, and a few other commodities, and con¬ 
veying away in exchange copper, camphor, 
lackered-wood ware, porcelain, rice, soy, Ac. 
The Chinese, like tho Dutch, were confined to 
tho little island opposite Nagasaki, but their 
trading privileges were greater ; at three different 
periods of the year they wore wont to send laden 
junks from Amoy, Ning-po, and Shang-bac, and 
ange Chinese commodities fbr 
Such was tho state of matters until a short time 
previous to tho Kusso-Turkisli war ; when tho 
United States, taking advantage of an insult 
offered to American ships, induced or compelled 
the Japanese government to permit intercoms o 
between the two countries, to bo conducted at 
certain ports under certain regulations. Some 
time afterwards, similar privileges were accorded 
to Russia and England. Tho convention with 
England, signed at Nagasaki on the 9th of October 
1855, provided for very little mure than this—that 
British ships might resort to the three ports of 
Nagasaki, Simoda, and Ilakodadi, for the purpose 
of effecting repairs, and obtaining fresh water, 
provisions, and such supplies as they might abso¬ 
lutely need. It was a deniel of such aid to 
distressed ships that had led the United States to 
threaten tho Japanese. France, not to be hit 
behind by other nations, cent an expedition to 
obtain shipping privileges similar to those conceded 
to America, England, and Russia. On tho -5th of 
May 1850, M. dc Montravel presented himself 
betbro tho governor of Nagasaki, accompanied by 
rather au imposing array of officers ;* 1m had no 
difficulty in procuring the desired concession. On 
the 111U of December in the same year, two British 
merchant-ships, about f<« enter tho havl jur a 4 . 
Nagasaki, to purchase certain.supplies, were refused 
admission ; whereupon the two captains sailed up 
close to tho town, lauded, and inarched with a 
strong escort to tho t \ddenco of tho governor. lie 
dccliuvd (u receive them, but undertook that any 
lot lor from them should be conveyed to the 
enq ’or a. Jedo or Ycdo, Ibu capital oi -Ivan. 

. 

edict being issued on January 2(7 1857, that 
riijj.u from uoy of tho four nations might enter 
Nagasaki as well us tho other two ports—provided 
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< of the crows attempted to penetrate into 

"^ie^imerior. This letter was, in fact, nothing 


more than the carrying out of an agreement, 
which the governor of Nagasaki had on a former 
occasion evaded. On the 17th of June 1857, Mr 
Townshend Harris, acting under the United States 
consul at Ilong-kong, signed a treaty at Mmorla 
with two Japanese commissioners. This treaty 
was a great advance, iu commercial liberality, on 
anything previously known in that region. 

Thus matters remained until the autumn of 
1858 ; when, expeditions to China having been 
sent from England, Franco, Rus da, and America, 
advantage was taken of the proximity of Japan to 
obtain by and for the first three countries the 
same trading privileges as had been granted to 
America. Il was, throughout, a very singular race 
between four great nations, in which America 
obtained the first start. Tlio Japanese had, 
during three or four year.-, seuii mud more of 
Europeans and Americans than at any former 
period, and had beguu to acquire enlarged notions 
of international commerce ; moreover, they had 
lately heard of the powerful armaments on the 
Canton and Pei-ho rivers, and uf tlio treaties which 
those armaments had enforced; from wheiwo 
tho Earl of Ligin inferred that lie might prob¬ 
ably meet with success in an attempt t< obtain 
an improved treaty of commerce. On the .‘Id of 
August lie entered the port of Nagasaki, with tho 
Zriru'H.i, Iiclrihuti- Ly and / — talcing with him a 
stoam-ya<.kt as a present from Queen Victoria to 
the Emperor of Japan. On the following dav he 
was joined by Sir Michael Seymour, with the 
Caknita and hiflc-iblQ s It being deemed best that 
the yacht should he presented at Jodo if possible, 
the expedition set forth again, and proceeded to 
Simodn. Here it was ascertained that Mr Towns¬ 
hend Harris, Unit 'd States consul, had just 
returned from Jodo with a new and very advan¬ 
tageous treaty of commerce between America and 
Japan ; that Count Putiatino was at that very 
moment negotiating for a similar treaty between 
Russia and Japan; and that Mr Donke ■ Curtius. 
Hutch consul, had been trying iu a similar direc¬ 
tion for Holland. The Earl at once saw that 
no time was to ho IcE, or he would ho distanced 
by the other diph matins. Procuring the aid of it 
Hutch interpreter, through tlio courtesy of Mr 
Harris, his lordship proceeded from Mm da 
towards Jedo on the 12th. Hi-regarding the vales 
♦id 

ing tlio oln.djurin r - idaoes »f 'hips, tho squadron, 
led l.c Captain Hlierard Osborne, boldly pushed 
on to the vicinity M’ the city-do the uttc" 
astonishment of the natives, official and non- 
ofiicitik Bouts approached, containing Japanese 
'officers, tv!to earnestly bogged tho British ire-pro- 
£ optative not to approach tlio great city, which had 
never.yet been visited by a foreign ship j but as he 
w.r deaf to their entreaties, tiny prepared to give 
him a courteous reception ou riioro. Although 
tho city was strongly protected by fo.ts. there 


was no indication of a hostile repulsion of 
strangers. During eight days did Elgin re.-iJc 
within the great city of Jodo, treated with every 
attention—possibly because there wore British 
Ships-of-war and a gain-boat just at hand. All the 
naval officers had opportunity of traversing the 
city during this interval, and mu with signs of 
civilisation such as induced them to write home 
very glowing descriptions. The earl at first met 
with difficulties, arising from tho circumstance 
that a conservative had jud. supplanted a liberal, 
ministry (to use English terms) at Jedo, strength¬ 
ening tho prejudice against foreigners. Ind 
this change of ministry had arisen two or three 
days before, in consequence of the signing of 
tho liberal treaty with America. Elgin, however, 
triumphed over this and all other difficulties ; he 
arrived at Bhang-hac again on the :3d of Sep¬ 
tember, bringing with him a treaty of commerce 
between England and Japan, signed at; Jedo on the 
20th of August. 

The treaty thus obtained wm written in Butch 
as tho original, with English and Japanese trunca¬ 
tions. Tlio chief clauses comprised the follcv-.n: 
provisions: England may appeint an ambassador to 
Jedo, and Japan an ambassador to London—The 
ambassadors lobe free to travel ip the leppoctiu 1 
umpires—Each j)owor may appoint consuls at the 
port.- of tlio other—The port? f Ilrdrodadi, Na:ia- 
gawa, Naganaki, .Nu-e-gata, 1 1 logo. Jcdo, ..ml 
O.saca, to he opened to British traders at varioin 
times by tho year 18G3—British tradcis may lease 
ground and build dwellings and warehouses at 
thoso ports—Tho British may travel to di tauecs 
within a certain padius of each puvi—In any 
dispute between Brilu . and Japanese, tin* British 
consuls to act as friendly arbitrators—If arbitration 
British offenders to bo tried 
and Japanese by flioso bf Japan—British ruridt m- 
may employ Japane e ns servants or workmen — 
British may freely exercise their religion—Foreign 
and Japanese coin may bo used iinliHerendv for 
commercial purposes—Supplies for British ^ .• -vl 
may bo stored at certain ports free of duty— 
Japanc-so authorities to render aid to d landed 
British vessels—British capunius may employ 
Japanese pilots—floods may b«j imported at un 
<t{i valorem duty, without any transit or other due ., 
and may be ro-cxj»or»cd duty free—British and 
J.ipanc o to aid ouch other in proveuth imp 
ling—Money, apparel, and household furniture of 
British subjects residing in Japa" i. be imported 
duty freo—Munitions of war to be prohibited—Ad 
other hrticlcs to pay nn ad valoru.t impel l-dutv, 
varying from * r > to dd pul* cent., according i« a tariif 
L) he |iLvially pi\ arul—Any trading priviUyo*, 
granted hcreafP r i > auy otlWr nation, b bo granted 
equally to England. 

Thievery inq riant dealy—c\ e hh»;:.! 
in its provisions Umii .‘lmt Cuueluded with China 
—was to bo mtnicil by the two courts, ’nud 
the ratifications exchanged, within •. -ir 

from the signaturo. 






















Sm Edward Lcgaud. 



§3. ENGLISH PROSPECTS IN THE EAST. 


Whoa, by tho month of October 185S, it was 
known that the* object of tlio Persian expedition 
I had been fulfilled by the complete withdrawn! 
of the Persian* from Herat; that tho purpose 
of tl>«* Chinese expedition had been even more 
Hun fulfilled, . opposing tho advantageous treaty 
mudo by the Em'l of Elgin to be faitlifully 
observed; aid that a remarkable commercial 
| treaty had been dgned with Japan—iho English 
nation Pit, not unjustly, that tiicii prospects 
01 a ivunc' rnent in the east were greatly height- 
| cued. All depended, however, or would depend, 
| on the result of the struggle in India; if that 
e: d-d witinfaotoiily, tho p< • r of England in Asia 
‘ would b ; greater than ever. That tho Indian 
| ftiup^b* ;con f rt have a favourable termination, 
Mn*w ilvjftU-d. There was much to be done ; bn* 
a:, ib- who)© empire cheerfully supported the 
! g MAjimput i*i the preparations for doing it, and 


as those preparations had bc'-u widely spread and 
deeply oonsidered, success was very confidently 
looked forward to.. 

Tho arrangement* for the final discomfiture (ii 
not extinction) of the mutiiiei and for bringing 
hack a mhgrided peasantry to habits of order and 
of industry, will be noticed presently ; but it may 
bu desirable first to glance at two important sub¬ 
jects which much occupied tho attention of 
thoughtful men—*namely, the probable causes of 
tho Revolt; and, uui'cqueut on those causes, the 
general diameter of the reforms proper to bo 
i introduced into the government of India, as an 
j accompaniment to the cbni:ge from tho Company’s 
regime to that of tho Queen. 

The complexity of Indiaii affairs was very 
remarkable; end in no instance more so than w Rl> 
reference to the first of the above two subjects of 
i speculation. Down to the closing scene, men cohid , 









































SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER—ENGLISH PROSPECTS IN THE EAST. 


m their answers to tlic question— 
■as the cause ol' the mutiny?’ Mili¬ 
tary officers, cabinet ministers, commissioners, 
magistrates, missionaries, members of parliament, 
pamphleteers, writers in newspapers, as they 
had differed at first, so did they differ io the end. 
This discrepancy offers strong proof that the causes 
were many in number and varied in kind— 
that the Revolt was a resultant of several inde¬ 
pendent forces, all tending towards a common end. 
It may not be without value to shew in what 
directions public men sought for those causes. 
Tho following summaries present the views of a 
few among many who wrote on tho subject: 

Mr Gubbins,* who was financial commissioner 
of Oude (or Oudli) when the mutiny began, was 
requested by Mr Colvin, liontenant-governor of the 
Northwest Provinces, to express his opinions con¬ 
cerning the causes of that catastrophe. Jle wrote 
out his opinions; and stated that mt* Ilcnry 
Lawrence, shortly before his death, concurred 
mairly with them. In the first place, ho did not 
attribute the mutiny to Russian intrigue—an expla¬ 
nation that had occurred to the minds of some 
persons. In the second place, he disbelieved that the 
mutiny was due to a Mohammedan con piracy; tho 
movement began among soldiers, of whom four- 
fifths or more were Hindoos; and certain Moham¬ 
medan'sovereigns and lead* m only joined it when 
they saw a, probable chance of recovering dominion 
for their race and their rcli ;ion. In the third place, 
Mr Gubbins equally denied that it \vn- a national 
\ riitag of a • Yrs ; 

for, he urged, the villagers were throughout more 
disposed to remain neutral than to aid cither side; 
we had no right to expect any groat loyalty from 
thorn; and we received all that could 1 airly be 
looked fur—tho sympathy of some, tli* hostility of 
others, but tho neutrality of the greater mun’- T. 
In tho fourth place, ho.dcuied that the annex: lion 
of Oudo caused tho mmiify; there wtro certain 
persona—courtiers of the deposed king, shopkeepers 
at Lucknow, soldiers of the late king’s army, and 
budmashes—who had suffered by tho change; but 
tbo mass of the population, ho contended, had been 
benefited by us, and had neither ground nor wifi; 
for insurrection. Having thus expressed hi> 
dissent from many modes of explanation, Mf 
Gubbins proceeded (:» oivo his own views, which 
traced the mu iny to three concurrent causes : ! l 
conceive that tbo native mind had boon gradually 
alarmed on the vital cubjcols of caste and religion, 
when tlic spfl’k was applied by tho threatened 
introduction of tie grca-ol «winidge; that thi 
spark fell upon a native army mosji dangerously 
organised, subject to nosuiii .icnt b '-Is of discipline, 
auddiscontcn - d ; and. ubuve nil, ilnu ih\> oceuud 
at a time when Be- g:tl ami ho Nor;'uv;extern 
Provinces were so denuded ut* E mptvn troops a< 
to leayotlie real power . . he bunds of the native s' 
?lr Rees’ confining his observations to tho 



province with which he was best acquait 
attributed the mutiny to the mode of governing 
Oude by the English, superadded to tho fierce 
hostility of the Mussulmans to Christians in 
general. Thousands of natives had been thrown 
out of employ by the change of government, and 
with them their retainers and servants; all alike 
were rendered impoverished and discontented. 
The shopkeepers of Lucknow, who had made large 
profits by supplying the palaces and harem of the 
king before his deposition, loot that advantage 
when an English commissioner took the king's 
place. New taxes and duties were imposed, as 
a means of substituting a regular for an irregular 
revenue ; and these taxes irritated the p; \. i s. 
The Mohammedan teachers and fanatics, he urged, 
enraged at the substitution of a Christian for a 
Moslem government, were ready fur any reac¬ 
tionary measures. Lastly, there were innumerable 
vagabonds, bravos,, and beggars in the city, wlio 
had found bread in ii under native rule, but who 
nearly starved under the more syHomaiic English 
government. Ucnec, Mr Rccs contended, the 
great city of Lucknow had fur a yc ir or more been 
ripe for rebellion, come from what quarter ami in 
wliat way it might. 

Colonel Bourchicr, - like many milkary officer*-. 

; ought for no other origin of the mutiny than that 
which was due to the siate of tho native army 
The enormous increase in that army—by tlic 
contingents raised to guard the newly acquired 
territories in Central India, the Punjaub, and 
Oude—with no c spending increase in the 
European force, encouraged a belief on tlic part of 
many of the natives that they had a fair chance uf 
being able to drivothe English altogether Rum the 
country. The colonel quoted nn opinion expressed 
by tho gallant and lamented Brigadier Nicholson, 
who pos v. ied an intimate knowledge of the native 
character—’ Neither greased eartri Igos, the anno,\«r 
lion of Oude, nor the paucity of Europe m officer.-, 
was the cause of the mutiny. For years 1 have 
watched the army, and felt sure they only warned 
an opportunity to try their strength with u?.* 

Mr Ludlow [ ridiculed the idea of dm mutiny 
being sudden and unexpected. Hor ini dto he 
fact that Munro Mctoalle, Napier, and otlwr 
experienced men, had long ago predicted tin 
eventual outbreak, arising mainly f m d«. !cc 
ti vc organi ali-ii 'f the military furor. Nr Ludh w 
himself alirihntcd tho mutiny to many euneurrant 
causes, Tho Brahmins were ngniuat us, R auw. 
wc wmv gradually sapping the foundation^ of th* 
religion mid power; the Mussulman loaders vere 
against us, because wo hid reduced tlic Me >1 
lulo to a shadow, ae l nmstj id tlu» iuwcR *0 • 
lilcewi ,u ; tlio Mahratlns wetc r. ,-lin'd us Kx mao 
mo hud gradually lessened die juavirot S. '• n i, 
Hoikar, tho Oulcowar, die I'oishnn, iho end 

I other leading men of their iruu’u ; l hc Ou 1 >n- 
i ny uv n - ■ 'aA. us, beeausc. hi adoi*: m lu having 
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nieir king, wo had greatly lessoned the 
and emoluments of the soldiery who 
had heretofore served him ; and lastly, the Hindoo 
sepoys were turned against ns, because they 
believed l ie rumour that the British government 
intended to degrade their caste and religion by 
the medium of creased cartridges. Mr Ludlow 
treated the cartridge grievance as the spark that 
hod directly kindled the flame; hut he believed 
there were sufficient inflammable materials for 
the outbreak even if this particular panic had 
not arisen. 

Mr Mead,* who, in connection with the press of 
India, baa been one of the fiercest assailants of the 
Company in general, and of Viscount Canning in 
particular, insisted that the mutiny was a natural 
result of a system of government wrong in almost 
every par. j idar—cruel to the natives, insulting to 
European:’ not connected with the Company, and 
blind even in its selfishness.. Moro especially, 
however, lie referred it to ‘tlio want of discipline 
in o Bengal army ; the general contempt enter¬ 
tained by tho repoy*; for authority; the absence 
of al 1 power on th part of commanding officers 
to reward or pun: d ; the greased cartridges ; 
*M)ti tl . unexation of Oucle.* Tho ‘marvellous 
n> 1 ~ r dy* of ho Calcutta government —? sort 
of language very customary with this writer—he 
referred f <«, not as a cause of the mutiny, but 
• am. Inner or condition which permitted 
the * a ,y spread of disaffection. 

Mr Radies,t who, as judge of tho Sudder Court 
at Agra, hod an ii dmnto knowledge of the North¬ 
west P; ovine.;?, c mi nd' I that, so mr r. concerned 
the provinces, there was one cause of the 
truubl* s, and one only —the mutiny e; tiio sepoys. 
It was a revolt growing out of a military mutiny, 
not a mutiny growing out of a national discontent. 
Ever ice the disasters at Cabool taught tho 
native, tint au Engli -h army might be annihilated, 

1 1 Kw. < had noticed a change in the demeanour 
»»l ih.- Bengal sepoys. He believed that they 
hi bilged- in dream of ambition ; and that they 
nmde use of the cartridge grievance merely as a 
prr‘<*xf\, in the bogiuniug of 1857. The outbreak 
h*’ r- • once commenced, Mr Raikes traced al) tho 
rent, ns eon ;equancoF, not ns cauacn.— 1 The villagers 
> » in.: itMricls wavered, bcauioC they thought 
•' ' Eng md wM r. i ly declining; UM 

fha»jur« / Mc'.vath-.:^, and other predatory trikes 
ro“o Into activity, because tho bonds v( reguhu 
vo' • • • iii. . .it Wt.ro 1 >■ < cncd; tho Mussulman fanatics 
r* «\ b'**uui o they deemed a revival of Morieni 
fewer just | •:/uoIo; >. 't Mr Rail:'- denied that 
who any tiling ltho general di*n flection or 
ueti .1 i| niMurrectioM in the i irvniM , with which 
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England—discountenanced the idea of any general 
conspiracy. lie believed that tho immediate 
exciting cause of the mutiny was the greased cart¬ 
ridges ; but that the predisposing causes were two 
the dangerous constitution of the Bengal sepoy 
army, and the Brahmin dread of reforms. On 
the latter point he said: ‘In the progress of reform, 
we are all accomplices. From the abolition of 
r>uttee, to tho exemption of native Christian con¬ 
verts from the forfeiture of their rights of inherit¬ 
ance; from the formation of* the first metalled 
road, to covering India with a network of railways 
and electric telegraphs—there is not a single good 
measure which has not contributed something to 
impress the military priests with the conviction 
that, if they were to make a stand, they must do 
so soon, else the opportunity would pass away for 
ever.’ 

The Rev. Dr Duff,* director of the free Church 
Scotch Missions in Ind»a, differed, on the one hand, 
from those who treated the outbreak merely as a 
military revolt, and, on the other, from those who 
regarded it as a great national rebellion. It wan, 
he thought, something between tbe two—a political 
conspiracy. lie traced it much more directly to 
the Mohammedan leaders than to the Hindoos, 
Ho believed in a long-existing conspiracy among 
those leaders, to renew, if possible, tho splendour 
of the ancient Mogul times by tho utter expulsion 
of the Christian English ; the Brahmins and Raj¬ 
poots of the Bengal army were gradually drawn 
kuo tbo plot, by wily appeals to their discontent 
on various subjects connected with caste and 
religion; while the cartridge grievance was 
used simply as a pretext when th • com draev 
• . ' • ndk, he '■ 

tended, had no strong bias one way or the other ■ 
there was no such nationality or patriotic tooling 
among them as to lend them to moke common 
cause with tho conspirators; but on the other 
hand they displayed very littlo general sympathy 
loyalty towards their English masters. Viewing 
the subject a; n. missionary. Dr Duff strongly 
expressed ha belief that wo neither did obtain, 
nor had a right to obtain, tl aid of tlm natives, 
.sroing that we had done so littl : 

Ghrfftianko them. 

Without extending the led. of; uthorilics rob nod 
to, it will ho scou that nearly all these writ era 
regarded t no ‘oartriugo grievance as merely the 
spark which kindled imkirnuuiblc material., and 
dm stale of the Bengal anny as one of the predi. - 
porir * car as < f tho mutiny; but they differed 
gi.vuly on die quoions whether the revolt wa.; 
i; dhev MoliJimm hn oi Hindoo, and whether 
J1 was a uati< ual reb« :liou or only a military 
D is probable til ii the aQinrufivu opiitioiiH 
- 

del' every „[ vlie v nc< aligned h:ul leally 

something *o do widi Mas momentous otit.bn ..k. 

We now p^ag to the second of the two iubjccU 
' • ) t< t Ilia *.} au,! ■.•ultr. 
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above—the views of distinguished men, 
founded in part on past calamities, on the reforms 
necessary in Indian government. And hero it 
will suffice to indicate the chief items of proposed 
reforms, leaving the reader to form his own opinions 
thereon. During tho progress of the Revolt, and 
in reference to tho future of British India, a most 
valuable and interesting correspondence came to 
light—valuable on account of tho eminence of the 
persons engaged in it. These persons were Sir 
John Lawrence and Colonel Herbert Edwardes— 
the ooo chief-commissioner of the Punjaub, the 
other commissioner of tho Peshawnr division of 
that province. Both had tlic welfare of India 
deeply at heart; and yet they differed widely in 
opinion concerning tho means whereby that wel¬ 
fare could be best secured—especially in relation 
to religious matters. Early in tho year 1S58, 
Colonel Edwardes published a Mcmoranhon- on 
tin: Elimination of cdX unchristian Principle* 
tho Government of British India. About tho samo 
time Mr MacLeod, financial commissioner, pub¬ 
lished a letter on the same subject; as did o'so, 
somo time afterwards, Mr Arnold, director-general 
of public instruction iu tho Punjaub. Sir John 
Lawrence, on V 21 sr of April, addressed a dis¬ 
patch to Viscount Canning, explanatory of his 
views on tho matters treated Oy these throe 
gentlemen, especially by Colonel Ed ward o.«. The 
colond had placed under ten distinct headings the 
‘unchristian element ’ faa ho tunned them) in the 
Indian government ; and it will r.uffico f>r the 
present purpose to give hero brief ab.-t.-act? of the 
statements and the rejoinders—by whiJ\ at r.vr 
ratc, tho subject is rendered intollieiblo to those 
who choose to study it : 

1. Exclusion of tho Bible and of Christian Teachir ;/ 


* ground" 


jeet of teaching the Bihlo at all -on tho ground 
that it would infringe the principle of religious 
neutrality ; that it would not bo fair to the r.aiivcs 
unless native religions were taught also; that it 
would seem to them a proselyting and even a per¬ 
secuting measure; that it might be pc itically 
dangerous; and that wc should involve ourselves 
in the sea of theological controversy, owing to tho 
diversities of religious sects among Christians. Sir 
John Lawrence, as wc liavo coon, adopted a 
medium between these extreme-'. 

2. Endowment of Idolatry at 

by tlio Government — In British India, many small 
items of revenue are paid by the government for the 
support of temples, priests, idols, and ceremonies 
pertaining to tho Hindoo and Mohammedan reli¬ 
gions. Edwardes urged that those payments should 
cease, as a disgrace to a Christian government. 
Lawrence pointed out that this withdrawn! could 
not bo effected without a gross breach of faith. The 
revenues in question belonged to those r« ligious 
bodies before England x annexed 1 tho states, and 
were recognised as such at the time of tho annexa¬ 
tion. They arc a properly, a claim m o the land, like 
tithes in England, or like conventual ku:w in 
Roman Catholic countries. They ai e not, and never 
have been, < d 1 as 

\Vc rei'ed the lands; but ifwc *vero to withhold the 
revenues derived ixomtb vt: lands, on the ground 
that the ju ligious services rre heathen, it would 
he a virtual persecution of li- -thorn u», and, a?, 
gnob,. repugnant to tho mild principlos of Ghri 
tiaoify. Lawrence believed that ;lio payments 
might so be made as not to. appear to encourage 
idolatry; but lie vnuld net listen to any such 
breach of faith as withholding them altogether. 

3. Jdccogniiion of Caste .—Culonel Edwarde-"', i" 


fromtheGov* mountSchoc!rand Colleges .—Edwardes ! common with many other persons, I 
insisted that tho Bible ought to bu introduced in “ ~ 

all govommenl schools, and its study made a part 
of the regular instruction. Lawrence was favour¬ 
able to Bible diffusion, but pointed out certain 
necessary limits. He would not teach native 
religions in government schools ; he would teach 
Christianity only (in addition to secular instruc¬ 
tion), but would not make it compulsory on native 
children to attend that portion ot the daily routine. 

Ho would wish to seo the Bible in every village- 
school throughout the empire—with these two pro- 
Vfcocs: that there were persons ablo to teach it, 
and pupils willing to hear It Who the teachers 
should bo—whether clergymen, missionaries, la} 

Biblo-rcaders, or Christianised natives—is a prob¬ 
lem that can oid} very gradually receive its solu¬ 
tion. Lawrence insisted that there must be no 
corn pub ion in the matter ofstudying Christianity; 

A must he an invitation to the natives, not a com¬ 
mand. The tour muthoriti named in the last 
paragraph all difftiroi in opinion on this Bible 
question Colonel Edwardes advocated a dutor- 

inincd and 00 tnj>ulfKo y teaching of th.. Bible. Mr 
MacLeod joined him b> a ooofddcrablo extent, but 
not wholly, Mr Arujbld strongly ... ;.t<?d tho pro 


believed Unit 

the Bhi'ph government had pandered too much !o 
the prejudices of caste, and that ihi; y , ought 
to bo changed. Lawrence pointed on dr it was 
mainly in the Bengal army that this \ re vail< d, and 
that the custom nroso out of veiy natural rircuiu- 
! stances. Brahmins and Rajpoots wore preferred lor 
* military s rvicc, ! ocause they v» ere gem rally lmn 
moil than tlioso of lower cur.res, bocn csc they wero 
(apparently) superior in moral qu nifications, and 
because they c descended from !v. id sol imis 
who had fought under<llivc and our carl; ; cnc mis. 
Oiir officers became so accustomed to (It cm. that 
at length they would enlist no others, lb in/ mor 
easily obtained from Oudo than limn an other 
province, it tamo to pass that tho Bengal n.i . 
gradually assumed the character of a vast ageceuuto 
of brotherhoods and ecurluhoods—c' '»• i* n<. lueily 
of iv n beloT.i ing to the same on^t"” *n >■ akmc the 
panic dialects, coming from he .*auuj di^Inet.*. 
and influenced by iho same arson.'.'ion*. U v 
the gradual growth of ft custom, which the 1L volt 
. 

riie government had mwn encourage- 

jnoiit Oi r isic )' i'lo’.’Cr; c\u 1 in tho Bor r J 
•jrn: \ 11c believed ' at . n <' pin l vi*io. would I . 
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by discouraging the higher aiul cncour- 
lower castes. AVhat is wanted is, a due 
of all, from the haughty Brahmin and 
Pinjpoot ca^e?, down to the humble Trading and 
Sweeper castes. Whether all should he combined 
in one regiment, or different regiments he formed of 
different castes, would depend much on the part of 
India under notice. Christianised natives would 
probably constitute valuable regiments, as soon as 
their number becomes sufficiently great. On all 
these questions of caste, the two authorities 
differed chiefly thus—Edwardes would beat down 




and humble the higher castes; Lawrence 
employ all, without especially encouraging any. 

4. Observance of Nati ve Holidays in State Dcpart- 
ments . — Native servants of the ‘government were 
usually allowed to absent themselves on days of 
festival or religious ceremony. Edwardes proposed 
to reform this, as being a pandering to heathen 
customs, uuworthy of a Christian government. 
Lawrence contended that such a change would be a 
departure from the golden rule of 'doiug unto others 
that which we would they should do unto us.’ A 
Christian in a Mohammedan country would think 



Fort St George, Madras; in 17 $ 0 . 


it cruel if compelled to woi' on Sunday, Cood 
Friday, or Christmas day ; and so would the 
ILii ’-mj a:ul Mussulman of India, if compelled 
f<> work on their days ot religious festival. 
LiMchCe thought that the number might 
•-•'A mar indy be lessened, by restricting the list 
; > such r.s wore especial religious day- in the 
j uaiivo faiths; hut beyond this ho would not 
t cm tail the privilege of holiday (holy day). Ifo 
adverted to ho fact that the Ciiri iau Bui 
i' in vie obvious to the natives by iho suspension 
of all public works. 

- -'kb; rh f i It/ //.. Jjrrish /Hindoo an l 
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removing all possible civil disabilities or legal dis¬ 
advantages from Christian con veils ; and he looked 
forward to tin- lime when it might perhaps be 
practieable fo abolish polygamy, and the making 
of contracts of betrothal by parents on behalf of 
infant, cliildron ; hut ho strenuously insisted cu 
1 tho importance of not changing any sue]) laws 
! until the government can cany the good-will of 
j the natives with them. 

G. /-yy 7y ,, o fin j jif 0 7 r . unedan Pro 

< It v,;'- mged by Edwardes that religious 

| piocc."-ion? ought, not to be allowed in tho public 
rin ets, mi 1( r protection of the police. Lawrence 
I joiiv d in this opinion—not, however, on religious 

. 

: hug and lighring bcl.wi-< ; « Aval conimunioos, and 
: bocau.se the Hindoo idofe and picture? are often 
ot n charmtcH* quite unfitted for exhibition m 
I pri -he thorough^; s. 
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^StrM^vrencc concurred, in the recommendation, 
that the police arrangements should he rendered 
more stringent in this matter. 

S. Restrictions on Marriage cf European Soldiers. 
— Great restrictions were, in bj r gone years, 
imposed by the Company on the marriage of 
European soldiers ; and a shameful disregard 
sh wn for the homes of those who were married. 
Edwardos condemned this stale of things ; and 
Lav, roncc shared his views to a great extent. He 
assorted that men are not hotter soldiers for being 
unmarried—rather the reverse ; and that women 
and children, in moderate numbers, need nut he 
any obstruction to military arrangements. Some 
change in this matter he recommended, lie 
pointed out, however, that in reference to the 
comfort of married soldiers, great improvements 
hn»l hceu introduced into the Punjaub, and im¬ 
provement' to a smaller exteut in other part? of 
British India. He full} recognised the boinnh n 
duty of the government so to construct barracks 
as to provide for the proper domestic privacy of 
married oldicm and their families. 

o. Connection of the Government tcitl the Opium* 
(rale. —Edwnvdes dwelt on tho objectionablo 
character of thh connection. Lawrence replied 
that the English were not called upon io decido 
for the Chinese how far the n o of opium is dele¬ 
terious ; and that, until wo checked our mvii con 
sumption * f iuto Heating lienor . we wore scai\ ly 
in a position to take n high moral tono on this 
point. He neverthulo-s fully a .reed that it v.u? 
objection hie in miy gov< inmoul to encourage he 
growth of this drug, a holy supervi ling the 
storing and selling, an 1 advancing money for this 
jpurpose to the cultivators. It was a revenue 
question, dil.n>i\o wholly on financi d pounds. 
How to provide n sulr-titide lor the or 

.£5,000,000 thus tUmed •would he u difTn utt 
matter ; but ho thought. the hoie course would be 
to ever tli© c imeotion between the government 
and the opium-trade, and to lay a heavy customs 
duty on the export, of opium from India. 

in. fndia . J ' iec Lnw. —It was conloudcd by 
Edsvr ’ . that die governiriont . m.oura:ed intern 
peianco by fanning out to monopolist* dm ii- hi 
of mnnu'hcturing and selling iiuoxicatajp dees 
.•lid spiiii... Te.wrcnco contr Led this point. Ik 
assorted that there is lc-s drmikenn- - j in Lidia, 
h i. rf drinkm'* ami drug-chcwinj, than under 
die former native rule, when 1 he Undo waa open 
l.i all. As a 'p dion of men: the Indian govern- 
m-v d" 'i ' nr-i r ilmi tb P of tilt home countiy, 
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in an unchristian way, that mischief and danger 
arc occasioned.* lie recommended that as n 
as the supremo government had orgnreod the 
details of a just and well-considered polity, 'it 
should he openly avowed and universally acted tn 
throughout British India; so that there may l>c 
no diversities of practice, n > isolated or o-mlictirg 
efforts, which would be the surest means of ext ii i: 
distrust; so that the people may see that wo have 
no sudden or sinister designs . and so that we may 
exhibit that harmony and uniformity of conduct 
which befit., a Christian nation striving to do its 
duty? Finally, he expressed a singularly firm 
conviction that, so far as concerns the jh.yaub. 
lie could himself carry out f all thcoc measure j 
which are really matters of Christiau duty on the 
part of the governmentmeasures which ‘ w add 
arouse no danger, • v.ld conciliate in.- •' .1 
provoking, and would subseiwc the ultimate 
diffusion of tho truth among the people. 1 

It wants no other evidence than is furnished l»y 
the above wry remarkable cc .-re. pondi nee * * show 
tliat the future government of India must, if it be 
effective, he based on some svstwn •which lias 1 -on 
well v, eight* • and scrutinised on all ides. The 
problem is nothing less than mat of guvomiug a 
hundred and eighty millions of human i- nw, 
whoso characteristic.; ale wry i.nporfoe iy kno’ n 
to us. U i- r. matter of no pva. difficulty to vi m 
out a scheme or plan of < vei-mn. - \ plentiubly 
bestrewed with personalities and aivValidns; 
then: have been man} such ; but the e dm judg¬ 
ment of men filling different ranks hi li e. and cv :.- 
vov-ant wiih differ*. nt a p -i t . of Indian rbir.ieUr, 
cm alone insure the cmbudhueul of ti sobouiv 
cnkulatcd to benefit both Ituli . ami Eu land. 
Win 'her the ah dilion of the -"VO’' ling p v ers <. f 
the East India C unpnuy will f icilit.iii. tin* solution 
of this, ivat problem, the future alum can do'w : 
it will at any rate simplify tin-. di-paiin <‘nbd 
operations. 

The Queen's proclamation, anuouuoiu 
change in the mode of government, and 
amiic.-l v to M ildoors under certain e.i 
Hood conditions, adverted caulibudy ! 
and l - pro pect?. Be 'v, huvw\. , t<*u. ii:ic • •* 
t.ii- important document it may ’owe! * °.v 

u !• v words - iHvjning the »idhm v y operations* 
iu t»;0 low v. t-eks inuurdkitob pn- -mg • » -- u 

Thi.ro op r;- i-*iw l”.; io IU» thev v. c r «., ini'! I'OsjIm l 
tie V'tlvo .1 into the huuiinv, down <»! d- 'i ’file 
handu, rather than tho lighting gu 
with a military oj ; >mi»t. TUvuugh'»ut 
i* In b i, iu (ho mon'b - -ft )el ibi r and 3 
vlidurhanc i had l*rui :u .n*ly tpvBod 
vepiovo —On 1*-, vvitb i •vtiomt -e 111 mi 
pr-.-vi ic h ol lb, bib and Am! thmir • m 
with prili jiu; o! lhui'ti'Ku' l mi l tb»* 
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0rIcinity, tlio Deccan mider the Nizara, the 
Nag poor territory, the Madras rogion, Mysore, uio 
South Main atta country, the couth of the Indian 
cninsufr —al 1 were bo nearly at peace ay to excite 
little attontipn. Of tlio two excopted regions, a 
iV’v details will shew that they were gradually 
tailing lucre u :id more under British power. 

on the guiding spirit wap e ’1! 
the Be/' in, one of the wives of the deposed king. 
She had tlio same kind of energy and ability as 
tlio ivaneo ot Jhansi, with less of cruelty; and was 
hence decei ving of a meed of respect. G'amp- 
gu8sip told tliaf. under disappointment at the 
Uniform defeat of the icbel troops whenever and 
wherever they encountered the English, she sent a 
pair ot 1 angle (ankle rnaments) to each of her 
general' or leader?—sc o Singly telling him to wear 
tlioro trinkets, and hecomo a woman, unless ho 
could vanquish and drive out tho Foringh 
J had tho tlicet of impcdling some of her 
(dikvis to mako attnclrn on tho British ; but the 
athu Ls we* utterly futile. There were many 
k.ulcis in Oadc who fought on their own account; 
a i: i *;atvT number, ho vevor, ackuow lodged kind 
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won id ultimately be crushed, everything foretold ; 
’or in every encounter, largo or small, they were 
ro disgmccfoJly beaten os to show that the leaders 
commando! a mere predatory rubble rather than a 
bravo disciplined soldiery. These encounters were 
mn./Jv it; Oudo, but partly in Debar and Robil- 
ciikL In the greater number of instances, how- 
ovci, tlio ? Jh? 1» ran instead of lighting, oven though 
mr was toil fold that of their opponents. 
Tin 1 1 dl«d ) mlinlrd sepoys from du Bnugal army 
v.i'i-- becoming daily fewer in number, so many 
bavin,, been shuck down by 
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almost certain; if they fled, it could only ho to 
tho jungle region on the Nepau! frontier of 
Oudc, where, though they might , carry - on a 
hide- and -seek game for many months, their 
military importance as. rebels would cease. In 
the dead of tho night, between tho 1st and 2d of 
November, the veteran commander-in-chief set 
forth from Allahabad with a well-selected force, 
crossed the Ganges, and advanced into Oude. Ilid 
first work was to issue a proclamation,- sternly 
threatening all. evildoers. A few days earlier, at 
Lucknow, Mr Montgomery, as ojiicf-commissioner, 
had issued a proclamation for the disarming of 
Oudc—requiring all tbalookdars to surrender their 
guns, all persons whatever to surrender their arms, 
all leaders to refrain from building and arming 
forts; and threatening with fine and imprison¬ 
ment those who should disobey. It. was intended 
and believed that the throe proclamations should 
all condueo towards a pacification—the Qwou’a 
(presently to bo noticed) ollering pardon to muti¬ 
neers who yield 1 ; tho coinmandcr-in-chiei s, 
threatening destruction to ail town.* and villr/.v-; 
which* aided rebel* ; and tho comrol .M/k .. 
lc: .cuing the powers for mischief by depriving the 
inhabitant rcucrally of arms. With Sir Colin 
.advancing towards tho centre of Oudc by i’ertab- 
gliuv, troops from F.ceUpoor, Hope Grant from 
Saline, and Ikwcroft from the Gogra at Fymb.ad, 
the Begum and lier suppo ders were gradually so 
hemmed in that ikey began to avail themselves of 
the terms of the Queen's proclamation by surrender. 

to such r/j-ilt that the authorities had 
horn 'he fir; 1 looked ; hut n»n -:r until now In 1 ;• il 
the/! millions for it been favourable. Oneofthotimt 
tofln UnjahI.allMculboo S 

tain of great influence and energy, and ouc whoso 
character had not boon staiued by decdj of cruelty. 

• n the ArraJi or Jugdkporo d‘strict, .in liko 
manner, the close of tie scene was foreshadowed. 
Uminer fJi; ;h and his coufedcrab j .had loug 
bafiled Bri ..idier Douglas; but now that koops 
ware converging from ail quarters u on tho 
juii/l *-haunt, the nV:h became more and moro 
isolated from band* in other diatriels, thidr 
positi-iu moro and more critical, and their iii : 1 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER—ENGLISH PROSPECTS IN THE EAST. 




jungTe, 23 milc 3 in length by 1 ii breadth; this 
useful Avork was begun in November by Messrs 
Burn, railway- contractors. 

In the other region of India above adverted to— 
comprising those districts of Malwuh, Bimdolcund, 
which are watered by the Bctwah, the Churn- 
bhl, the Nerbuddn, and their tributaries — the 
leading rebel was Tanteea Topee, one of the most 
remarkable men brought forward by the Revolt. 
Ho had mdfct of the qualities for a good general — 
except courage. lie would not tight if he could help 
it; but in avoiding tho British generals opposed to 
him, he displayed a cunning of plan, a fertility of 
resource, and a celerity of movement, quite note¬ 
worthy. The truth seems to have been, that he 
held power over an enormous treasure, in money 
and jewels, which ho had obtained by plunder¬ 
ing Seindia’s j • lace at Gwalior; this tivasuro lie 
carried with him wherever he went; and ho 
shunned any encounters which might i ndan;.or it. 
He looked <.ut for a strong city or fort, wliero ho 
might settle down as a Mahratta prince, with a 
large store of available ready wealth at hand; but 
as the Brilir-li did net choose to leave him in 
quietude, lie marched from place to place. Between 
tlio beginning of Juno and the end of November 
he traversed with liis army an enormous area of 
country, r-eizhig guns from various towns and Civ; 
on the way, but usually escaping before the English 
could catch him. Former chapters have, rhewn by 
what strange chvumvohitions ho nrrivod r.t Julra 
Patteeu ; and a detail of npendion® would sin w 
that his subsetg’ ait movomuiis ere equally 
erratic, Ho went to Seronj, then io Esigurh, then 
10 Chundcro ', thin to Poshore, then arrived at tho 
river Bctwah, and w avered whether he should go 
southward to the Deccan or northward toward: 
Jhanai. Every while he was oitliei followed <>r 
headed, bv cnlumie and detachments under Michel. 


Mayu 


. Bark es, Bmi t!», and t her officers. Whenever 


thevcould bring him to an encounter,they invariably 
beat him most signally; but when, as generally hap¬ 
pened, he escaped by forced mnrJUcu, they tracked 
iiini. lie | ickcdnp runs ard men as ho wvni ; fo 
that the amount of his fore \\ u nev. c rrec.ly 
kinnvn ; it varied from three to fifteen thousand. 
One of the most severe defeat^ he received w ns at 
Biudwah, on tie' V.) h of October, al llic Ucnd ol 
General "M»Vhol ; unothor, oil the fiotli, near 
Mulfhone, from tho nm active general. It 
vint felt oil all . Mis that thv; game • nuld nV 
bo indefinitely o ntinmd T»bUh'*< Topee wu 
lj|,F a hunted heart of prey. , , . .1 • ' 

v/hn would not let him rc !. Wluii U 1ml 

heeu dearly aVot lined l C mm •: jU. . in 

j?-quantum, Out :o fl>u i,il uni tin- ■■uv • 

Peed rebel soldier) could i .. • f, L(: than 
T)i it .-h troop? eon Id f IMv lie ,4, n inv. 4 u do oi 
•strategy Wjv* adopted ; cdluun >■ 'Em tom 'if'V -aul 
dirocuons began F march toward* : t 1 mum 
,j(n\ new which centre Woe Tue.-ori ar.J, his 
vclods: if one vlunJU eordu '- V . h 1 uu :» . Ivr 
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considered a 'military certainty that he mint be- run 
down at last. And if he fell, tho great work of 
pacification in that part of India would bo pretty 
well efrected ; for there w as no rebel force of any 
account except that commanded by Tauter a Topee, 
After his defeat at Multhono, Teviecn, v. ; u cm 
peril; Michel literally cut his army in two : and 
if he had pursued the larger instc.1 of the rnwllcr 
of these two section®, he might possibly have cap¬ 
tured Tantcca liimsclf. On the last day in October, 
tlio rebel leader crossed the Nevbudda river, tlicro- 
by turning bis back on the regions occupied by the 
columns of Roberts. Napier, Michel, k.ml:, and 
"Whitlock. During November, lie made home 
extraordinary marches in the country immedi¬ 
ately southward of the Nerbudda—being heard of 
successively at Baitool, the Simlwara liilK and 
other little-know n places in that region. He vr.s 
no butter off than before, howc . r. for lor ^ ere 
immediately seni against him from Abmednuggnr, 
Kamptco, and other phu.vs ; ho had lost nearly all 
his guns and stores, his reed follower-, thm.rh 
laden with wealth, were footsore and desponding; 
and, for the first, time, his companions began r.o 
look out for favourable terms of surrender. Tho 
Queen’* procla mation wr> ochir.untly ciJud.i i I to 
withdraw his misguided follower* from him; and 
the Kawab of BanJa, the most inlluciilaa! aumug 
thorn, vras the first to give hiu'u’ up to General 
Michel. 

Not only was a Virgo mr. aue of fo: i\cne.«s 
held out to those who would return to their 
allegiance ; but the British troop? In India i 
becoming so formidably num. "iu". as to render still 
more certain than ever the cvc.dunl trim. ; h of 
order and pvod govomincpt. The Queen's tvoopu 
in India n’ the bvpimiuig of NoVvinbor. th-iPC 
on the passage from id’ land, und tbot.o fold oil* 
lor furt!icr shipment, aiuc.iu id ,'...getbi Hit' 
short of one hundred thousand men. If aflbfd* a 
slrikiug instance of triumph over difiruhiev. that 
between November 1 57 and Nov-’’ut u 1 'S die 
roniuaiilav ami 0 ata-niivigation Com¬ 

pany convoyed u > lcis tlmh : l.K> r .. ■ imd 
soldiers to India by the overland ftnu —in Hpiiv 
of iW forebodings that Unit route would be 
unsuitable for Whole regiments of ♦•oblier*; the 
burning 1. pUan uc uit ui i lb ruot »n3 }. d 
Bc.s. xvcio iLaverscil ahm^i withoul d ter, tmd.*r 
tho watchful euro of thin company. 

Tho l rr of Nov .jtber L As \mw a great day in 
Int l ( d Uiis fin? the transfer- .u-u of p.ovtvidu,,; 
ptr «r 1‘uim tip India Oempuny m t i‘ •• 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


,±A\' to tlic occasion in the eyes of tlic 

rm l at every British station, largo or 

read amid sucli military honours as 
each place afforded. It was translated into most 
of the languages, and many of the duuects of 
India. It was printed in tens of thousands, and 
distributed wherever natives were wont most 
to congregate—in order tliat all might know 
t]int Queen Victoria was now virtually Empress 
of India; that the governor-general was now 
her viceroy; that Ibc native princes might rely on 
tho observance by her of all treaties made with 
iLeni by tbo Company; that she desired no 
encroachment on, or annexation of, the territories 
of those princes ; that die would not interfere with 
the religion of the natives, or countenance any 
rs of faith; that creed or caste 
should not be a bar to employment in her service ; 
Uiat the ancient legal tenures and forms of India 
should, as far as possible, bo adhered to ; and that 
oil mutineers and rebels, except those whose hands 
v, no blood-stained by actual murder, should, 
i*' of ivc a full and gracious pardon on abandoning 
their acts of insurgency, When those words were 
uttered aloud at Bombay (and the ceremony vm 
morc or less similar at tho other cities bathed) 
Iht spectacle was such a? the natives of India 
U .,;, v vor before seen. Tlic governor and all the 
chief civilians; the military officers and the troops; 
-the cler-w of all the various Christian denomina¬ 
tions; the nierchants, ship-owners, and traders; 
the Mdhammedans, Hindoos, Mahrattas, Pan 
worn !••••;!ited among the throng around the 
S1 0 t from v. hence the proclamation was read, first 
in gi.'dish and then in Mahratta. And then die 
ruoiuinz, tim music of military bands, tbo firing of 
auus, the saving of flags, tho illuminations at 
night, tbo fireworks in the public squares, the blue- 
;; .-Jit.s and manning of the ships, the banquets in 



the chief mansions— all rendered this a da] 
borne in remembrance. Sir Jamsctjec Jejel 
the Parsee baronet, vied with the Christians 
in the munificence of rejoicing ; and indeed, so 
little did religious differences mar the harmony 
of the scene, that Catholic chapels, Mohammedan 
mosques, Hindoo pagodas, and Parsee temples 
were alike lighted up at night. It may not be 
that every one was enabled to assign good reasons 
for his rejoicing ; but there was certainly a pretty 
general concurrence oi opinion that the declared 
sovereignty of Queen Victoria, as a substitute foi 
the ever-incomprehensible ‘raj’ of the East India 
Company, was a presage of good for British India. 
At Calcutta, the proclamation liad the singular good- 
fortune of winning the approval of a community 
always very difficult to please. The Europeans 
consented to lay aside all minor considerations, in 
order to do honour to the great principles involved 
in tlic proclamation. The natives, too, took their 
share in the rejoicing.’ A public meeting was held 
early in the month, at which an influential Hindu », ' 
Baboo Kamgopai Gliose, made an animated speech, 
lie said, among other thiujr; : 4 If I had power and 
influence. 5 would proclaim through tho length and 
breadth oi this land—from the Himalayas to Capo 
Comorin, from the Brahmaputra to tho B.iy of 
Cambay—that never were the natives more griev¬ 
ously mistaken than they have been in ado] 
the notion foisted-on them by designing and 
ambitious men—that their n ligion was at stake ; 
for that notion I believe 1*> have keen at the ro -t 
or the late rebellion. 1 Homo of tho more intelli¬ 
gent nathes rightly understood the nature . f the 
great change made in ihe government of India. ; 
but among the ignorant, it remained a mystery— 
rendered, however, very palahtble by the open 
avowal of a Queen regnant, and of a proclamation 
breathing sentiments ol justice and kindness. 
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APPENDIX. 


Enst Imh'i! Company's Petit ion to Parliament, 
January 1858.— (See p. 5fi3.) 



East, 


0 the lliglifc Honourable tho Lords 
Spiritual mid Temporal, and the 
Honourable the Commons of the 
' t United Kingdom of (bunt Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled ; 
The humble Petition of the East India 
Company, Sheweth: 

That yor.v petitioners, at their own 
oxpen . md by the agency of their own 
civil and military servants, originally acquired 
for this country its magnificent empire in the 


That the foundations of this empire were laid by 
your petitioners, at that ilmo neither aided nor .con¬ 
trolled by parliament, at the timu: period at v Inch a 
Succession of administrations tinder the control of 
parliament wove losing to l! tVo-.vu *. r Client Britain 
another great, empire on log opposite side of the 
Atlantic. 

That during the period of about a century, which 
has since elapsed, the Indian possessions of this 
country have been governed and defended from the 
resources of those po. se ,siotw, without the smallest 
cost to the British exchequer, which, to the best of 
}our pehLionu ’knowledge am: l 'id', cannot be said 
ot any otlur of the numerous foreign dependencies of 
the Crown. 

Tha» it boing manifestly impiopu* that Llm adminis- 
trati- ;t of any British possession should bo independent 
of flu? general government of the empire, parliament 
n 17»3 that a department of the imperial 
government should have full cognix ,nre of, am) powcv 
of control over, tho acts of your petitioner* in t 1 •• 
administration of India; since \vl deli time »h • horn- 
branch >f tho Indian .•;/.)vcrmn^uf L .. L <:u conduct. 
by the joint counsel- and mi the joint wap.mjvibi dy of 
your petitioners and of aininietu* cf r o ( iowii. 

'Li.at this arrangement liur, ru mu nqum periods 

undergono reconsideration Mon (lu> Ugt bjir:and 
various cqinpf&hensive iv 1 careful pin I ram- u*avy 
’ • 

l ho ros-alt of which has been, on each occasion, a 
J -*‘C\c.:d giant to your petitioners of • !i.:- p.m-ira c.\ r- 
viMjd by them in the admini^r j'.ion of India. 






That the hist of these occasions was so too • . aa 
1853, in which year the arrangements vhich l.ad 
existed for nearly three-quarters of a u tiny v tie. 
with certain modifications, re-cnactcd, and still sm . : st. 

That, notwithstanding, your petitioners have h\ . ived 
an intimation from her‘Majesty’s ini in .crs of their 
intention to propose to parlianu : < a l>ill for the 
purpo:o of placing tho government »d hor Mq,c:y’« 
East Indian dominions under the direct authority of 
the Crown: a change necessarily in ulviny ho afub 
tii u of the East India Company as an iminmun! of 
government. 

That your petitioners have not bcon informed of: tho 
reasons which have induced her Majesty’s minintn «, 
without any previous inquiry, to come to the resolu¬ 
tion of puttiug an end to a system of ndinim-’mC 
which parliament, after Inquiry, delihemtt ly c< . me ' 
and sanctioned less than five years ag \ and wh:eh, u 
its modified fonn, has not been in operation q.diu feu 
years, and cannot be considered to have tuntuvono i. 
sufficient trial during tliar short period. 

That your pc donors do not understand that her 
.Majesty’s niinisit-rs impute* any failure to those an mo¬ 
ments, or bring any charge, cither groat r>v isomll, 
against your petitioners. But the time at which die 
proposal is made, compels your petitioners to regard 
it as urihin r front tho calamitous events which huv.* 
recently occurred in India. 

That your petitioners challenge tlio most scorching 
investigation into the mutiny of thoBoiutal . a ,v , i“i 
tho causes, whether remote or immediate, which pi 
duced that luni ny. They have instructed tiic gr em¬ 
inent of India to n, po.nt a commo* ion . >r oonducBry 
such All inquiry u'\ tho spot ; and it i' tlu I 
anxious wish tlint a similar Inquiry may bo instdiiiod 
.n tin*, country by your [lordships ; honourable Ur.iso, 
in order that it may be ascertained whether any thing, 
either in Ihd cm.Htilntiou of the home goverrn . r. m 
India, or in the coinlwi.t of those bv wlmm k ha.: btv a 
udminintovtid, has had an; ’d m? in )»i »h* 

mutiny, or lm9 in ' w.- mp:ded 1 u muma'i ■ . 

U* Gupprvf.Luon ; nun whether tho i.utmy iendf, » " »’:} 

of tin) failure of ih arrangements nn.h r whudi India 
is at present lubniuiutcrcd. , 

Chat were it oven t t >o that dn-.-ii r r-n • * ,. r. 
had failed, the luduro could comkilutV uo loosen for 
divesting the East India r.-ni^unv ot its functions, .md 
rrftiiif miig tlmm lo he • id jestv r > ‘Oinintnt l *u, 
u a or t 1 ’ • exiting By atom, lie) M. .ntys govomnuiue 
















THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


/ d cabling voice. The duty imposed upc .1 
irt of Directors I::, to originate measures and 
fr une urafts ol" in.>tructi<ui... Lven had they been 
remiso n tide dm v, t.lioir ruiuuHuiueB, however discred¬ 
itable t 0 th-r.Hcivcfl, could in no way absolve the 
1 —K v of li r Majesty’s government; since the 

miu* A _t /or India porceccc, and has frequently excr- 
ci1, 'he power of requiring that the Court of Direct- 
ora riiould tak© any into consideration, and 

prepare a craft-dispatch for his approval. Her 

MijojU’s government are thus in the fullest sense 
ncc'>:ii/;Jjlc for all that has been done, and for all that 
ha; boon forborne or omitted to bo done. Your peti¬ 
tioner?, on the other hand, are accountable only in 
bo far aa tho act or omission has been promoted by 
themselves. 

That r,m!;r these circumstances, if the administra¬ 
te n of India had been a failure, it would, your peti¬ 
tioners enbniit, hAvo been somewhat unreasonable, to 
expect that a remedy would bo found in annihilating 
the branch of the i uiing authority which could not be 
th c io principally in fault, and might bo altogether 
blameless, in order to concentrate all powers in tho 
brain.:*. •• hi-h I 1 necessarily the* d ririvo share in 
every error, real or supposed. To believe that tlio 
administration of India would have been more free 
from error, had It been conducted by a mu::*;:;:/ ul tlio 
(Town with' at t . .* aid of the Court of Din 'tovy would 
bo to bcliove that tho xnmiptor, with full power to 
•••» Ii.dia as no plea oil, lias governed ill because 
bo h o bad tho a hstance of experienced and respon¬ 
sible advisers. 

TJiut your petitioners, howovor, do not seek to vindi¬ 
cate themselves a' the c.vpenso of any other authority ; 
they claim their full ehneo of tho responsibility 
of the mamma in which India has practically been 
govcim d. Tlict i. nor ib»l ,y 1 j to them not a cuhicvh 
of kunilliutioo, b. - of pride. They aro conacioua that 
tuoiv advice .i 1 initiative havo been, and have 
dcfluiv.vl to bo, a groin. and potent element in tlio 
conJ .. of aflh; n India. And they feel complete 
assurance, h:.6 tlio more attention is bestowed, and 
tlio more light thrown upon India and its adminis¬ 
tratethe inoro evident it will become, that the 


govtrmuc 
not only o 
mo.it bont 
M*u uric 
ciifur, it h: 


i} {bi 


ling on 
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which they havo borne a part, bus been 
f the purest in intention, but one of tho 
it in act, ever known among mankind ; 
) last and present generations in parti- 
*c?i,fn all departments, one of tho most 
rap ity im .o. jg government!) in tho world; and 
that, ; tho ituo when this change is propo* od, a 
greeter number of important improvement* are in a 
sulo of rapid progress than at any formed period. 
And they tti '.’ satisfied that whatever fuilhar hnprove- 
n< :c nay bo hereafter effected in India, can only 
c“ • in 1*0 development of gonna already pi an tod, 
huil lim>' on fu idarions already laid, under thou* 
i tv great measure by their express 


That rule/. b.r,v*v'i. i J lot the iinpn i likely to 
: mafic on tho public mind, enhor in England or in 
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lost India to tlio British empire ; and that liavi 
crowned a long caroer of misgovernmont, diey have, 
in deference to public indignation, been deservedly 
cashiered fur tlieir misconduct. 

That if the character of tho Kiot India Company 
were alone concerned, your petitioners might be will¬ 
ing to await the verdict of history. They are ratified 
that posterity will do them, justice. And they arc 
confident that, oven now, justice is done to them in the 
minds, not only of her Majesty’s ministers, but of r 11 
who have any claim to be competent judges of tho 
subject. But though your petitioners could afford to 
wait for‘tho reversal of tlio verdict of condemnation 
which will be believed throughout tho world to havo 
been passed on them and tlieir government by the 
British nation, your petitioners cannot look without the 
deepest uneasiness at the effect likely to bo produced 
on the minds of tho people of India. To thorn—how¬ 
ever incorrectly tlio name may cxprcr>3 tho fact—Iho 
British government in India is the government of tlio 
East India Company. To tlieir minds, the abolition of 
the Company will, for somo time to come, mean the 
abolition of tho wliolo system of administration with 
which the Company is identified. Thu measure, intro¬ 
duced simultaneously with tlio influx oi an overwhelm¬ 
ing British force, will be coincident with a general 
outcry, in i. /If most alarming to tlieir fears, from most 
of the: or ;nns of opinion in thin country, well as oi 
English opinion in India, denouncing the p.n l policy of 
tlio government on the expi . ground tint it lias b-cn 
too forbearing, and too considerate towards <l«o natives. 
The peoplo of India will at first f~el r.o certainty tint 
tho now government, or the government wider new 
name, which it is proposed to introduce, will hold iteelf 
bound by the pledges of its predecessors. They will 
bo alow to btliovo that a government baa been 1 
destroyed, only to bo followed by another which will 
act on tho • uno principles, and adhere to the r;mtu 
measures. They cannot Mq pccc that the existing 
oi ., ai of admini: :..tion would be .wept away without 
tho intention of rove: ring any pm l of its policy. They 
will see tho authorities, both at homo and in India, 
surrounded by persons vehemently urging radical 
changes in many parts of tip policy. Interpreting, r.s 
they must do, tlio change in tho instrument of govern¬ 
ment as a concession to these opinions and fooling*, 
they can hardly fail to believe that, whatever else may 
!) • intended tho government will no longer be per¬ 
mitted to observe that strict impartiality botween those 
who pro ft b s iui own creed and those v.ho hold the 
creeds of its native Rubjccts, which hitherto char¬ 
acterised it ; that their strongest and most deeply 
root l b cl.'■ *.'111 henceforth lo treated with much 

less regard t!pa heretofore ; and that a directly 
j'ggrcfchivo policy towards everything in tlieir habits, 
or in thoir i/ .gcs ami c iitems, which Englishmen 
doom objection able, will bo no longer cpnfinod to 
individuals and private a' /Aciftiiona, but will bo backed 
by all the power of government. 

Ami here yoi r potirioners think it importari 
oh .rive, thutin abstaining as they have done U n 
all inlorfiToiiee vrith nay of the religious prwtiee* 01 
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APPENDIX, 



manners of the natives. 1 That their policy 
mTfusrcspcct has been successful, is evidenced by the 
faot that, during a military Inutiny, said to liavo been 
caused by unfounded apprehensions of danger to reli¬ 
gion, the heads of tho native states and tho masses of 
too population have remained faithful to tho British 
government. Your petitioners need hardly observe, 
how very different would probably lia\o been tho 
issue of tho !.\to events if tho native princes, instead 
of aiding in tho suppression of tho rebellion, hud put 
them solves at its head, or if the general population 
had joined in tho revolt; and bov, probable it is that 
both these* contingencies would liavo occurred if any 
real ground had been given for tho persuasion that 
the British government intended to identify itself 
with proselytism. It is the honest conviction of your 
petitioners, that any serious apprehension of a change 
of policy in this respect would bo likely to be followed, 
at no distant period, by a general rising throughout 
India. 


That your petitioners have cecn with tho greatest 
pain, the demonstrations of Indiscriminate animosity 
towards tho natives of India on tho part of our 
countrymen in India and at home, which have grown 
up since tho late unhappy events. They believe these 
sentiments to be fundamentally unjust; they know 
thorn to bo fatal to tho possibility of good government 
in India. They feel that if such demonstrations should 
continue, and especially If weight bo added to them by 
legislating under tbeir supposed Liiluonc no amount of 
wisdom and forbearance on the part of the government 
w ill avail to restore that confidence of tho governed in 
the intentions of their rulers, without which it h vain 
oven to attempt tho improvement of tho people. 

T1 i it your petitioners cannot contemplate without 
dismay doctiino now widely promulgated, that 
India. 1 1 ton Id bo administered with an especial view to 


the benefit of tho English who reside there—or that 
in its admiuistudion any advantages should bo sought 
for her Aluj. srbjccto of European birth, except 
that whiih tiiey will necessarily derivo from their 
superiority of intelligence, mul from tlm ineiv:... 1 
prosperity . : the people, tho improvement of tho pro¬ 
ductive re sources el tho country, and. tho c.\b nbion of 
cununorcial intercourse. Your {> tilloi 
the most honourable cliarnc Loris tic of the government 
of India by England, that it has acknowledged no ich 
distinction ay that of u dominant and a subject race; 
but has hold that ils first duty was to tho pcuplo of 
India. Your petitioners feel that a gruit portion of 
I tho hostility with which th y are a sailed, is caused by 
the belief that they arc peculiarly tho guardians of this 
principle, and that, so long as limy lmvo any v<"ce in 
tho numiniitration of India, it cannot cusily bo in 
friugod ; nnd your petitioners will not conceal their 
belief that their exclusion from any part in tho govern- 
I raent in likely, *• il - presr time, to be regarded in 
| India as a first sucee-eful attack on that principle. 

I* That your petitioners, therefore, most »*urm;Hy 
lTPpvccuut to your [lordships'] honourable House that 
oven 't the con tern,. la u-d change could be proved to 
be in itsoll auvii*able, the pro v , t a most tUlbuitaldo 
time for entertaining it, and Hicy n»nyt sivon duand 
respectfully urge on your f torch: hip s’] bonina-able 
House tho expediency or at hut dr for ring Miy SU( .p 
cliaugc until U can bo oM ootid at a perod when it 
\v T oula riot be, in Ihc minds of the puonlu of Lad 

dircvtly connected with ihc ic . -:ihui i ous 

nnd with tho feelings to which the; c c>ctd > 
cHlicv given vi^a, or Jury o'Xrdod an c-rtimity of 
manifestation, Buchpostponement, your petitioners 



submit, would allow time for a more mature coasidor- 
ation than lias yet been given, or can be given in ho 
present excited orate of the public i uud lj tho \*i nous 
questions connected with tho organist von of a govern¬ 
ment for India; and would enable the most compe¬ 
tent minds in the nation calmly to examine whether 
any new arrangement can be devised for the homo 
government of India uniting a greater number of the 
conditions of good administration than tho present, and 
if so, which, among the numerous schemes which Imvo 
been or maybe proposed, poesoeM** tho :o rc-jui her 
tho greatest degree. 

That your petitioners liavo always willingly :• ..'quiesced 
in any changes which, after discussion by \ rrliamcnt, 
were deemed conducive to tho general well:.re, although 
such changes may have involved important sacrifices 
to themselves. They would refer to their partial 
relinquishment of trade in IS13; to its total abandon¬ 
ment, and tho placing of their oomimuviul charter 
in abeyance* in 1633; o transfer to India of thoir 
commercial assets, amounting to £l5,bf)6,000, u Bum 
greatly exceeding that ultimately n payable to them 
in rospect of their capital, independent of territorial 
rights and claims; and to their concurrence, in lHoS, 
in the measure by which tho Court of Directors was 
reconstructed, and reduced to its p.a sent numb. r. 
In tho samo spirit, yo^ur'petitioners would n u.-t gladly 
co-operate with her Ma jesty’s government in corroding 
any defects which may be cor'd derod to exist in th ; 
details ol‘ tho presont syfcucfn ; and they would be 
prepared, without a murmur, to relinquish iheir trust' 
altogether, if a better system for the control of il • 
government' of India can bo dovised. But o*» tlmy 
belie vg that, in tho construction of t.uch a <y;>tuin, 
thrro nro conditions which caur-r, wii. out Kir m ;,t 
dangorous consequences, bo departed from, your pJJ- 
honors respectfully nnd deferentially submit to ihc 
judgment of your [lordships J honourable liomie tin .: 
view of those conditions, in tho i vpo thv if yc a* 
[lordships’] honourable llouso should bcc runs t t .0 
ugroe in that viow, you will withhold your legihi.uivti 
sanction from any tfrrangdmenfc for the govivmnn f of 
India which doe"* not fulfil thu o.mdiliofi* in question 
| in at least mi equal degree with the \ i « -cut. 

That >our petitioners may venture to assume tbnt 
I it will not bo proponed to ver,t tho hero poi\i< » of 
tho administration of India in a minh. Vr of vl i.h own, 
without tlio adjunct of u council compos'd ot status- 
men oxpemnoed in Indian affairs, lit r Myu. ub. 
minintors cannot but bo a ware that tho knowledge 
necessary for governing u foreign country, nod in 
I particular a country like Iudi?>, requires t> i much 
•; tidal study as any other profesdim, ai d cmniut 
pu iV>1y be pos; * <*d by any one who lm in*. «tiv.>u»d 
a considerable portion of hia liio to tho ucqui*tiu<ci 
of it. 

That in cou^b uling a boil\ cT exporh need odvlscrB, 
to bo nf-.iuciated with the Jndi.iu minister, youi pelt* 

I tionors cdusiiler it ndispen ’Eh? tn boar ill mind . ni. 
thin body should not only bo quuldu d to advit*o tho 
mbiit . but'also, by it'* ndviot, to n■•roie.e, U# n 
certaii reo, iv moral check. I‘ c;uuioh^c cxpoctud 
that th ninieter, a ^eneial rul.*, • ■!• uld him •> If 
know India; while he will l»c exposed to )><rpututd 
I Bolicitutionrt irom individuals and bodies olUiot . mi «ly 
i -iuM .mt of that co • y, or h|io’ .in;, only oiunioii 
, of it to hnposo on thofco wh*» ioiow’oiill l.sh i an 
themselves and having vrvy (V.l(Uontly ohjoi. a in 
| v-lcw other titan the iu.ertv.s w good goferimiont 
I of India. Tho influoittcs likely to hu bi vught to b^ir 
I on him tkrongb Urn organs of popular 'opinion will. 
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... ilitr-tMuJority oi' crises, bo ei viby unRleading. The 
public opinion of England, itscil necessarily muc* | 
.mriintod with IWinn aflairs, can . only folio w tho 
promptings of those who take most pains to influence it, 
m,d i..l.c v.Ul - oncvMly bo fuch mi have Romo private 
iutoms. to serve. It ie, therefore, your petitioners 
of the utmoBt importance that any council 
which *i.»ay form a part of the homo government of 
Xu ilia should derive sufficient weight from its constitu¬ 
tion, :i,ul from the relation it occupies to the minister, 

| to be a substantial barrier agaiiut those inroads of 
I ' Ji-interest and ignorance in thV country from which 
td»e government of India has hitherto been compara¬ 
tively f. - ■, but against which it would be too much to 

I cxp. c - the i parliament should of itself afford a sufficient 
protection. 

That your petitioners cannot well conceive a worse 
, f*- rm of government for India, than a minister with a 

| council whom he should bo at liberty to consult or 
not at his pleasure, cr whose advice ho should bo able 
to d! i.-y.rd without giving his reasons in writing, 
ma] in a manner likely to carry conviction, ftuch an 
I r.nv lgcmcnt, your petitioners submit, would bo really 
1'iiblo \ ) tlic objections in their opinion orrouvously 
urp.d agnimt the present system. Your petitioners 
; csptclfully reprcaont that any body of prisons a :..oci- 
i nted with tho minister, which ia not a cli ck, will be n 
Kt-vo.un. Enlchii tho council is to constituted hr to 
be personally independent of the minister ; unless it 
\ A; uk If lo-iponiiiVjU; for recording an opinion on 
| cv ry l-idian subject, and pressing that opinion on tho 
minister, 'hAbtr it is agreeable to him or not; and 
I unit i the minister, wh.cn lie overrules their opinion, is 
• 1 -vtuI to record liis reasons — it., existence will only 

\ v ivo to weaken his responsibility, ami to give the 
j colourable iwioiiwn of prudcnco and experience to 
nio«nr * m the framing of which those qualities have 
had no shore. 

1 not it ..end be * i to expect that a new council 
I c ul l have us m :ch moral influence, and power of 
uvicitiitg its opinion with effect, at the Court of 
) Director.*. A new body can no more succeed to tho 
failings and authority which their antiquity and their 
.1 antecedents give to tho East India Company, 

, than a Vgislature, under a new name, sitting in 
V- • .mim.tcr, would hav the moral ascendency of tho 
iI«M.;;r ■ of Lords and LV . mom One of the most 
in-port mt elements of usefulness will thus bo nccos- 
| study wonting in any nowly constituted Indian Council, 
ftM i oiupui ■’ . ii ii the pn lent. 

That eur petitioner* find it difficult to conceivo 
that tho name independence, in judgment and act, 
winch ohuruuteriseB the Court of Directors will bo 
four*: -n any couaul all ot whose members arc i omin- 
ai'i I by iho crown. Owing tlioir nomination to tho 
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the minister. Unit happy independence of parliamentary 
and party influence which lias hitherto distinguished 
tint administration of Inflia, and the appointment 
to situations of trust and importance in that country, 
can bo expected to continue. Your petitioners believe 
that in no government known to history have appoint¬ 
ments to offices, and especially to high offices, been 
so rarely bestowed on any oilier considerations tl ,.u 
those of personal fitness. This characteristic, but 
for which, in all probability, India would luug Rim ' 
have been lost to this country, is, your petitioners 
conceive, entirely owing to the circumstance that 
the dispensers of patronage have been persons uncon¬ 
nected with party, and under no necessity of conoili it- 
ing parliamentary support; that consequently tho 
appointments to offices in Judia have been, nu a vide, 
left to the unbiassed judgment of the local authorities ; 
while the nominations to the civil and military services 
have been generally bestowed on tiio middle classed, 
irrespective of political considerations, and in a largo 
proportion on tho relatives of persons who had 
distinguished themselves by their ncrvice.i in India. 

That your petitioners therefore think it essential 
that at least a majority of die council which assist* 
the minister for India with Itc- advice, O liould hold 
their Rents independently of his appointment. 

That it is, in tho opinion of your pctluonerr, no V 
xiccc«:.a»*y lb. at Liu. order of the trail -ac tit n of bu.,iu< • 

«bon Id be unch as to make the participation of tho 
council in the administration of India u Rubstariteil 
one. That to this end it is, in the opinion of jour 
. i lo that the difipatches to India 

Hhould not be prepared by the minister, and laid he o. • 
tiio council, but f-hould bo prepared by die council, 
and submitted to the mini; ter. This would bo in 
accordance with lhj natural and obvious principle, 
that persons, choren for their lmowledge of sub jeer, 
fchould mgye-'i- the ino.io of dealing with it, instead 
of merely giving their opinion on fcugge.stmr-j coming 
front cdsowlicro. This i. aDo the only nmdo in which 
tho members of the council can feci themselvc M.iu- 
ciently important, or taiiiciently : ible, to secure 

their applying their minds to the subjects before thorn. 
It is almost unnecessary for your petitioners to observe, 
that Iho mind is called into far more vigorous action, by 
being required to propose, than by merely Icing called 
on to absent* The minister has necessarily tho ulti- 
matc de* ibion. Ii ho has also tho initiative, he hue all 
tho powers which arc uf any practical moment. A 
hciaj who:c only recognised fundion ia to find lank, 
would speedily h. that function fall into desuetude. 
They would feel that their co-operation in conducting 
tl o government of India was nou loully desired ; that 
they woi e . uly folt as a clog on the wheels of bunino* 
Their critiiism on r .i at laid I; .-n decided* without 
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tlioir being collectively consulted* would bo felt as 
importunate . ■ a more delay and impediment; at d 
their office would pn.huhly hi seldom sought., but by 
iho^e who were V.li ug to allow it: most impelU\ut 
dulic-i to become nominal. 
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• vwiij^ould not. be too restricted. India i.-» so wide 
nTfSltCtliit a practical acquaintance with even- part of 
ita nflairs cannot bo fouud combined in any small 
number of individuals. The council ought to contain 
men of general experience and knowledge ot i hu world, 
also men rnocially qualified by financial and revenue 
experience, by judicial experience, diplomatic experi¬ 
ence, military experience ; it ougld contain persons 
conversant with the varied social relations, and varied 
institutions of .Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North¬ 
western Provinces, the Punjaub, and the nativ .• states. 
Eve n the present Court of Directors, reduced as it is in 
numbers by the net of 1S53, does not contain all the 
varieties of knowledge and experience desirable in 
such a body; neither, your petitioners submit, would 
it bo safe to limit the number to that which would be 
strictly sufficient, supposing all the appointments to be 
ilm best possible. A certain margin should bo allowed 
for failures which, even with the most conscientious 
selection, will sometimes occur. Your petitioners, 
moreover, cannot overlook the possibility, that il' tho 
nomination takes placo by minister* aL the head ol a 
political party, it will not always be made 1 with tx- 
cle-si. to personal 1 

indispensable to provide that such errors or faults in 
tho nominating authority, so Jong r.s they are only 
occasional, «ha'l not seriously impair the efficiency of 
tho body. 

That while the re c m-fiderotions plead .strongly for a 
body not less numerous than the present, even if only 
regarded as ad vixens of the minister; their other 
othee, as a cheek on tl«c miifister, forms, your peti¬ 
tioners .w ' lait, a no less forcible objection to any con¬ 
siderable reduction of the present number. A body of 
six r l ight will not bo equal to ono of eighteen i.i 
that h elm,, of independent self-reliance which i< uecoy- 
j-an* to induce a public bo». to pr .. ils opinion on a 
minister to whom that opinion is unacceptable. How¬ 
ever unobjeetionnblv in other res) cts xo small .. body 
maybe constituted, reluctanpe to give offence will be 
likely, unless in extreme eases, to be a stronger habi¬ 
tual inducement in their uilnds than thodesiro to stand 
up for tl civ conviction:. 

Tin h in the opinion of your [lur.-V-hips*] Iionotirahle 
House, a body can be constituted which uni ion the 
ubo. enumerated requisites of good*government* in a 
^* eater degree than the Court ot Directors, your poti- 
Lhmers bor e only to express their humble hope that 
your endeavours for that purposo may bo successful. 
But if, in enutuorating the conditions of a good system 
of homo government for India you*’ petitioners have, 
in fncfc, enumerated tho qualities possessed by tho 
present system, then your petitioners pray that you; 
[loidsbips*) honouriddo H< use will continue the exit¬ 
ing power* of the Court of Directors. 

That your petitioners are aw.we that tho pro son fc 
home government ot India i; reproached with b%ing a 
double government; aud* tba. any arrangement by 
which an independent elu de is provided te the discre¬ 
tion of the miol ior, will bo liable !o u * ;w. ! r rcpioaxn 
But th y vo:: vi'. ih’* q/s m.eu.ration ouginu > in an 
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general instructions for their future guidance—fcr l to 
give or refuse sanction to great political measures, 
which arc refgrred home for approval. These duties 
aro more unalo.; u.x to iho functions of pm turnout il . ' 
to those of an executive hoard; and it might aln • st 
well be said that parliament,ds tii .. the government of 
Indio, should be constituted on the pHi 
able to executive boards. It is considered an excel¬ 
lence, not a defect in the constitution of parliament, 
to he not merely a double but a triple g< cemivm 
An executive authority, your petitioners c a .n t, may 
often with advantage be single, because promptitude i > 
its first requisite. But the function of passing a deli¬ 
berate opinion on post lacaauref-, and hying down 
principles of future policy, is a lmrircss which, m tho 
estimation of your petitioners admits of ami ren fives 
the concurrence of more judgments than one. It fa no 
defect in such a body to bo double, and no ex .alienee 
to be single, especially when it eir niy c mode so by 
cubing off that branch 6 f it which, by previoi training, 
is always tho best prepared—niul often the only one 
which is prepared at all—for its peculiar du 

I'l..it your petitioners bavo heard it aborted tluit, in 
consequence of what is called the double ^overumort, 
the Indian author!: mu are less responsible t'i parlia¬ 
ment and the nation than other depmtm* ms of 1 . • 
government of the empire, it i* impo.‘sibte b.» 

know on which of tho two branch s of home gu\ :r: * 
incut- tho responsibility ought, to rest. Your p... tioners 
fearlessly affirm Unit this impi\ j vion is n : only 
groundless, but tho very reverse of the hath. The 
Lome government of India I" n » f K , lutl u, . 
responsible than any utlic • Uu ldi 01 the admin a . 1 - , 
lion of tlm state; inasmuch as the ] v T ' ♦. ot the 
l\»urd of Comniissn ncr ., who tho minis ter fur Indm, 
i) as completely responsible as any other of her 
y’s ministers ; and, in his advisers also 

are responsible, Id is always cera..in, it. tlm < use of 
India, that the president ot* tho Boatd if Hommu;- 
sioner3 must ha\o either cominaricd or saiiclionud 
al! that ha* been done. No more ti an Ihri, ur 
petitioners would submit, can be known in. tho r ise of 
iho head of any department of he. Muimy's govern 
inont For it is ik»L, nor e..n it j.rden ihy be suppose.!, 
that auy minister of the Crown is fiio i, 1 ti.-fod 
advisors ; and the minister for India must, fe«‘ < 1 \ ion 
reasons, be more dependent than any other o! i ui 
Majesty’s ministers, upon the advice of persons who** 
Bv<. have \>een dovoted to the ^ hi -.-. • '! .h timn- 

advice has been given. But in the < i T-.-lia such 
ttdvwe.u are tu.; *gned to him by the co \stitiitien of the 
government, and they are .3 much ^ q.on ubic n>r 
i \Vliat they advise, as ha 1*»r whut lm ord.fins • vdfi.t, in 
| other departments tho nmiirdcvM only vdbeiat afivjV. • . 

juo tho suhordinat - ift his efi , x . utun ir<U' o v al 
( ‘kill end experience, but urn, in the puUi. c_.,oi:*u 
unknown l»> the public even by name ; utfvial rt-fiw 
piecludos tho possibility of :v>CertAlnliig a hat advice 
they giVe, and limy arc iv^poosibla only to the manstor 
hinisoll. By what r.ppljoatiuii of ic ns tins can lu* 
0 . led rAfcponsibl" government, and thu y-n; ,u>v r». 
ment of your pi ill. oners unfl the lihha Mu’ i d ,ui 
in c sponsible goverument, your \ fitnjncttt h rfi. it 
unnccosaavy to n^k. 

That, without hu/rtviug nu' plan i>u wbhh her 
Mujasiv'** nfihi»tci 4 ivubmpltb. U 10 ti.insfei /q (be 

0» un Of tho si'i’vnnt** Of *1' tVnJpauy,y«)iii i*cloMjm .1- 

find them)lv<’S im.dlc to a, jiiviwh the dulu’.c 
question of il«e lndnm mnn, ur hov Ihfili 4 1 u. 

out tlud tho high iiuh.ar^r |i !:L : :s rf tho elfin r.. 
of that 1 my J>avo uuqiiori . shiv apntng, ,u i* gitmt 




















THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


vv^-fpt(r\ V .. being a principal md biibslantivo 
Striding lie r M tjo:',y\ commL-iens, and enjoy in" 
O'pmL rank with her Majesty’* ouicon: ; and voui 
p< itionci*! would earnestly deprecate any change in 
that position. 

That yo'iv petitioners having regard to all these con- 
i idcrationa, humbly pray 3 our [lordsliips 1 ] honourable 
Houic that \v 1 *vill not give your sanction to any 
change in die constitution of the Indian government 
during tlic conlinuanco of the present unhappy dis- 
hul .in v, j-.ov without a Lull previous inquiry into the 
opunulo: r {' the pre vent b\ • jin. And your petitioners 
furtlier pray, that this inquiry may extend to e very 
dop in; • ...it of Indi in administration. Such an inquiry 
j'l .r j'etiti mers respectfully claim,not only as a matter 
of justice to ihcmt'civca, but because, when, for tho 
lir-st time in this cemury, tho thoughts of every public 
min in ti o country are fixed on India, an inquiry 
would bo more thorough, and its results would carry 
much 11101c im.tructicn to the mind of parliament and 
m u. j eon;..y, iluii .it any preceding period. 


j. . 1. < Objections to ti - First c n l Second 

India li.dc Apt JS&>. (See p. 5G7.) 
ft i ? . tho duty of your Directors to lay before tho 
ih'opvi.iinrn lh^ tv.-u bills which have boOxt Introduced 
Into pm Inui.cut l>y tlu !at( : by the precon 
I. 1 tii' • a,g the C. i India Company of .U pirticipa- 
(ton hi the government of India, and for framing a 
n<v hem of administrative agency. 

* Pi lot mcr occasions, when tho ministers of the 
Ow\. • have submitted measures to parliament for 
uU•■viny, In any m ict, the cons, ration of tho Indian 
government, thu substance of tho measures lias been 
Hi ' nonmiunicated to tho L'ouri of Directors, and 
?.»( opportunity allowed to them of offering utcli 
cnimi as ti • ir knowhal;/ ■ and oxpenuneo in Indian 
nil. ir • ■ : tigi'im. M >rw- pan donee being af:er- 

v,. ’ ‘ !. u 1; Tore hm Ooa; t of Proprietors, formed the 
most nppropriato report which tho Directors could 
malt" to their cointi taunt' on tho measures under con- 
'•vh r .ti »:i by tho legislature’. In tho present instance, 
'’* • 1 . ' ' u hr nc'. having bccu afforded to thorn, it 
eh mule that they rdiould adopt the present 
iiimlo of ln\ mg Wore the proprietary body tho obsur- 
. - eh 1 ih entitled to expect from its executive 

organ, on tl > bill.; no>v before parliament, and on the 
V r< *t’u ’ Ltiro of tho Company^ attuir?. 

V - toi ci nnot b it advert with feoliiv o of 

ki’• :f u.Uon ;.<> tho altered tone which public disci; -ion 
id to llie? character of tho Hast 
uud tho merit'; 

u v !• < H tlu Lumpany has borne so important a part. 
* ; ' Mention Id j.r; 1 osing the* abolition of tho Coin- 

pwormnonl wan r mcmoccd in the midst of, 
mid may i>e mii mined in deference to, a clamour, 
whinh rcpr^mit..( tho govu nme: ol India by the 
4 °i - uy iia ehni icicHsiot by nearly every fault of 
w hh u a niv'li. r 1 - eirmion. .. .n h • rr- , I rho 

r 'mn| uy n - the lain tauso ”* “ 
l*i' 1 I tv 1 '.ir . y<!' ’ 

In am pJ-uifr, thorn ban bcel 
mn,imwlodfrimmt that tho 1 * 11 ! 
bn ( 1 upn 7 uMi to th«*nrulvr } 

,y l ' *! ) jilt tl party, in, l fo 

rtOfi. Jt?..., have ullogeu anj 
i Hi * X W[ h, ,ho yoi . d'Him-ac' 
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have been use ailed, may bo considered to lmv£T“ 
successful. 

liut tlio admission generally made, and. made ex¬ 
plicitly by the propOBc.a of both the bilk, that the 
existing system works well, lias not had the effect of 
inducing doubt of the wisdom of hastily abolishing it. 
Neither does it seem to have been remembered, that 
if the system ha 3 worked well, there must bo some 
causes for its having done so, aiul that it would bo 
worth while to consider what the so are, in order that 
they might be retained in any now uyaLmi. if the 
constitution which lias made the Indian government 
what it : s, must be abolished, because it is thought 
defective in theory, wliat is substituted should at 
least be theoretically unobjectionable. Hut tho consti¬ 
tution of the East India Company, however anomalous, 
is far more in accordance with tho acknowledged 
principles of good government than either of the 
proposed bills. 

Tho nature of tho case is,indeed, itself so anomalous, 
that something anomalous was to bo expected in tho 
means by which it could bo successful}’ dealt with. 

All English institutions and modes of political ut’iion 
arc adapte 1 to tho ease of a nation governing itself. 
I11 In tin, tliu coco to bo provided for i. that of tho 
government of one nation by anoihcr, separated from 
it by half the globor unlike it in everything which 
characterises a people; as a whole, totally unacquainted 
v. itli \i; and without time or means for acquui 
knowledge of it or its afLira. 

Hi. tory prosents only two instances iu which the j 
or timilar difficulties havo been in auy console ;!!* 
degree surmounted. One is the lloman Empire; tho 
other is tho government of India by the East India 
Company. 

The means which the bills provido for overcoming 
theso difficulties consist of the mn hacked power of a 
lnihiL’ler. Tl.^rc H no difference of .■•Mmi-nt in this 
respect in-t".M \-0 two bills. Tin mini Iji, if i»- 
true, is to have a oouAdili B t ilia m .. desj ti 
rulers have councils. The difference mtwefin the 
council of a de:pj. and a coiihi i! whu h pievonts the 
ruler from being 11 despot is, that tho one is dependent 
on him, the other independent; that tho one has sengo 
power of its own, the other has not. dy the br. t bill, 
tho whole council is nominated by tho minister; by 
tho second, one-half of it is nominati.ddpv him. Tho 
functions to bo intinsled to it aro left, in both, with 
Remo slight c:;cep .ions, to the 1 
ere f'.on. 

Tho minister is indeed subject to the eon hoi of 
parliament and 01 the British ns.hon. But though 
parliament and the nation exorcise n salutary control 
over tliclr own m airs, it would bo contrary to all 
expci it noo to suppose* that they will exorolao it over the 
nlbiirsoi a hundred nnllious oi lliudonn end M di.ttn 
inedauB. llahiLunlly, t!.cy will dc abtlcss bo hereafter, 
n:. 11 icy havo been berciofo; % indittoroiit and iiia'i m- 
t| 0 to Indian ntTah ;, and will leavn them entirely to 
ti - minister. TI10 Comsequenr • will be, tlmt hi the 
e.\e poonai case.' in' ‘.liich ! do iutsrihro, thu int- . - 
bronco will not lo < rmiudod on knov.lodgo of the 
npi jcf-t, an wi^( probably be, fur the moat part, oou- 
whero L.' Ilu.ian estion in take 1 
party moti\ts, as Uie* me ill* ot injnp'ip * 
ion sob:.; Indian uudoontoid, g* ' 5 a^Hy 
>0' rd to goii'i govei nment, uiiccuc:! * i.i 
c ympalhie . of the public in hh» Pi our, 
o of fTiffin, but rich ImHvidiinla 
eg chv.i who h.avothe 
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pfcssT an a through agents in parliament. Aud it is 
important to remark, that by the provisions of either of 
the hills, the House of Commons will bo rendered even 
le c s competent, in poiut of knowledge of Indian afiairs, 
than at present, since by both bills all the members oi 
the Council of India will be excluded from it. 

The govtrnmont of dependencies by a minister and 
bis subordinate*, under the sole control of parliament, 
is not a new oxporiment in England. That form of 
colouial government lost tho United Slates, and had 
m viy lost all tho colonies of any considerable popula¬ 
tion and importance. Tho colonial administration oi 
this country has only ceased to bo a subject of general 
condemnation since the principle has been adopted of 
leaving all the important colonies to manage their own 
affairs—a course which cannot he followed with tho 
people of India. If the control of parliament has not 
prevented tho habitual mhiaanagcinenfc of countries 
inhabited by Englishmen like ourselves, who bftd 
every facility for ting and urging their griev¬ 

ances, it is not likely to be any effectual protection to 
Mussulmans und Hindoo a 

All governments requiro constitutional checks ; but 
the constitutional cheeks applicable to a case of this 
peculiar kind must bo found within the governing 
body itself. 

Though Eugland, ns a whole, while desiring nothing 
bet to govern India well, is necessarily ignorant of 
i under ordinal? circumstances, no par¬ 
ticular interest in its concerns, there arc in England a 
certain number of persons who possess knowledge of 

u 

fore, very d ..ivoble, for the . r,h • of India, C at Em-hiud 
should go% cm it thr rgh, and by means of, these per- 
sons. This would be tho ease if the organ of govern¬ 
ment principally consisted of persons \ 1 • > have pa. .sed 
a coivoidcruhlo portion of their lives in India, or who 
tVel that habitual inlorc ' in its affairs which is natur¬ 
ally acquired by huving aided in administering them ; 
and if this body, or a majority of if, Were periodically 
elected by a couptituOLa y composed of portions ui 
England who have h~\ ved the government f >r u conuin 
length of lime m Imf', or who ;j int.ia As r..o con¬ 


nect' d With lit! 


,.OIUO pOTIUtll 


It 


wholly insufficient, and if impliciily trusted, even 
dangerous. The good government, therefore, ..f India, 


by a minister mid a coi ned, depends iq on tun om "nt 
of influence possessed by the council; and their 
influence depends upon the forms of business. 

However experienced may bo the council, and 
evor inexperienced tho minister, ho will 
decidin will rest with One who 

may know less of tho subject than any member of ho 
council, and is sure to know less than tho council 
collectively, if they arose he tod will: ordirmrv judg¬ 
ment. Tiie council will liavo no suhfitantivo power, 
but only moral influence. It is, there foi\ . all-impuitnut 
that this influence shouldbc upheld. Unless tho 
of business are such as to i n uro that the council t'brll 
cxcrciso its judgment on all questions; that ail matte i j 
requiring decision shall be considered by them, and 
their views recorded in tho ir.niatcry sir go, bt lore the 
minister lias committed bimsolf to an opinion—they 
will possess no more weight or influence than tho same 
number of clerks in h\. office, win n also be can * on» 
i-ult if ho pleases: and tho power qf tpo minister will 
bo^practieolly uncontrolled. 

In both tlio bills theso considerations nre entirely 
disregarded. The first bill does not establish any 
forms of business, but \euvcs them to be deter mined 
by tho minister and his council; in other word % by 
tho minister. Even, therefore, if tho min let or first 
appointed should bo willing to establish t'onns whi h 
would bo any restraint upon himself, a nubiie 
minister would have it in his power to alter tho forms 
in any manner ho pleased. 

Tho second bill, uulike ibo first,does establish forms 
of In I in:;ss ; but such alone as w ,il i er'n My pre¬ 
vent tho council from being a reality, uni v. If 
render it tx usolces pngeant. 

To make the council a merely commUMivc b ly, 
without initiative, boforo whom subjects nro only 
brought after tho minister has xnario up lid iumd, iv 
ts tu-w fulness. Hut by 


would bo an additional advantage if this constituency 
h.ul the power of requiring information, aud compelling 
a public dipfu...... :u of Indian questions. The e oi'C 

conditions which, to a con side ratio extent. Ac existing 
constitution of tl e EaBt India Om 

The oilier great constitutional security for tho good 
government of India lieu in tho forms of In -taws. 
This is a j oint to which. ! ..fhciimt import . co ij not 
go norally attn- hod. The forms of bushier.'' are tho real 
Constitution of ludiri. 

Erom tho net orally of the case, recognired in both 
iho jjvupncud nv • ' urc , the ndtiriiuBlrutinu nn t L 
shared, hi omo ju\ portion, between a minlntcr ml n 
Conned. T»io ecu . _i| nuiy con iff of pinon# p-- ;mcl oug 
knowledge of In liu. -The miaiffer, except in vjry 
rare ci-sos, can pos r • ligle <r none, llo is placed in 
offu'c by the action political party, wlilch is govern.! 
by conffdovatiom; tui.uly nuc<>» uected with India,; aud, 

otfitjo by tho lime T o lu-j, able to Lain hi.; duty 

Even in the unnaud ge-m, of which pro iff cireum- 
sta:u e«i are un ex am pin, when Uu« inhibitor has ir.A ; 
himself acquainted with India ihrougi. tho discharge of 
high functions in Inch" La !;.«iow-: t ; y i, u% 

Um knowledg of onp iyan a id eno man's knowledge 
of & subject like Indlh,* until eorroc^od and 
by tlua of otl .r men, is, it may oufcly bo tUHnned. 
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tie ne r ; ad bill, in that of the Secretary ol‘ 
'!.... o council, as veil aa the president, bus 
a voictfin the uhpaiutmenL of the home establishment; 
while in . Lmcoud bill all promotions and all » . ; >dm* 
meat’: to the principal offices under the council, vest 
v.iih l.o See. Aavy of State, exclusively; a provision 
which divef ta tho council of all control or authority 
over their own establishment. Again, by Section All. 
of thy fh'-jt bill, no grant involving increase of expen¬ 
diture, and no appointment to office or admission to 
service, tan be nude without the concurrence of half 
tho count: J. Tins, as far as it goes, is a real power; 
but its value is much -diminished by the consideration 
that those by whom it is to be exercised arc tho 
nominees of the minister, dependent on him for their 
continuance in oi l a after a low years. 

In some other points the provisions of tho second 
/ 1: cum to have tho advantage. Its council is moio 
mini rous * • vli h, however, little importance can be 
CUhachc 1, if the council has no substantial power. It 
a I •• reci . that hie whole of lie council ought not to 
he nominated by f he minister, and that some pan of it 
should be elected by a constituency specially qualified 
by n knowledge tl India. Uut oven in these, the best 
) olrU of iui bill, it is, in the opinion of iho I)irectory, 
very far from unexceptionable. Tlio u nnination of 
even half tho council by the minb 'er, taken uwpy all 
tty for an i: dependent majority. It may, indeed, 
lm doubled v.,cr there is any sufficient reason f or 
Lt r * minister'noiuin.'d’ng any portion, except the «up 
posed rolnctanco of pouic eligible pev.nna to encounter 
a can vr.vx The proportion ol' one-third, whom Iho 
minister now numimieS to tlie Court of Directors, 
fu wins tho Luyy-.'A which, consistently with full security 
for indepim 1.o, can Le fo appointed. 

The jh mv; ioe that r*ach of the members nominal cd 
by ihc tT’own t;h dl be selected us tho representative of 
1 rtieul rm if ervi in 1 i ill 
inord ubjcotmnnhlo. -lot Only would it preclude tho 
norm •atiou of the na.... distinguished nmn, if the re at 
alod io the department in which ho 
lot at tho time vacant, but it would 
plo which cannot b? too stroimlv 
ir class legislation. J ho council 
ire the greatest mtuinublo variety of 
L experience; but if members should nut 
? Ives ns severally the reprosoutativus of 
hur of class interests, 
which continues to the Proprietors tho 
3portion of the council is, so far, 
cud tho principle of enlarging 
MiM.itnem y by the addition of persons of r certain 
h of Inhi.nl Korviue and residence is, in itself, 

. • j ' lei auio ; but unless guarded by provision* 
have never yet boon introduced into any 
1 system, no urge and sta'.tcrod a constituency 
proposed would greatly add to tlio inuou- 
- d r cuuvre .*»: r pccially uj it is not certain that 
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produce thc.;o benefits, tho affairs of which tho 
me enabled to conticl tlio management must bo tlieir 
own affairs. Election by multitudinous bodies, the 
majority of them of a very low average of education, 
is not an advantage of popular government, but, on 
the contrary, one of its acknowledged drawbacks. To 
assign to such a constituency the control, not of llich- 
own affairs, but of the affairs of other people on the 
other side of tlio globe, is to incur the disadvantages 
of popular institutions without any of the benefits. 
The Court of Directors willingly admit the desirable¬ 
ness, if not necessity, of some provision for including 
nn English element in the Council of India ; but a more 
objectionable inode than the one proposed of attaining 
the object, could scarcely, in their opinion, be devised. 

Besides the provisions which relate to the organ of 
government in England, the bills contain provisions 
relating to India itself, which arc open to the stronger 
objection. 

The appointments to the councils at Calcutta and at 
the subordinate presidency s, which are now made by 
tho Court of Directors, with tho approbation of tlio 
Crown, are transferred by both bills to tho governor- 
general, and to the governors o Madras and Bombay. 
The Court of Directors are convinced that this charge 
would greatly impair Iho chances of rood government 
in India. One of tho causes which has most contri¬ 
buted to the many excellences of Indian adininistratien 
io, that die governor-general and governors have 
always been associated with councillors selected bv 
tlio authorities at homo fiom among thcinui t cxp.rl- 
ehccd and nblo members of ti c Indian service, and 
who, not owing heir appointments to the head of th~ 
government, have generally brought to the considera¬ 
tion of Indian affairs an independent judgment. In 
consequence cf this, tho measures of a government, 
necessarily absolute, haw hud the adwmtago, seldom 
posset..ed in absolute government.:, of being always 
pr .. Ifd by a Uvi ond co.:: cicntiou* di-cuss".on ; wb’dej 
as tlio head of iho gov emu cut la li a- power, on 
recording lib roudonsg to :wi. contrary to the advice of 
bin council, no public inconvenience can ever arise 
from any confia: of opinion. Thcw important officers, 
wlio, by their participation in the government, form ;u 
salutary u restraint on tho precipitaoey of an inexperi¬ 
enced, or the will illness of a despotically tempered, 
governor-gem ral or governor, arc hence forth to he 
appointed by the great functionary whom they are 
intended to check. And this restraint is removed, 
when the noce ,sity for an independent council will ho 
greater than ever; since Urn power of appointing tho 
govurnor-goLural, and of recalling him, is tal an aw <>/ 
from tho Company, arid from fho body which i. to he 
i..en aubstituio. It may be ad (led that the author! :• :> 
at homo have m*d the opportunity o bonif; .tinted 

’••itl the ooridac .d ®t*i . 09 of cumUdutrs lor council 

front the romme raent of tie •>career. Tlicgevcnioi'- 
general or governor would olton have to nominate a 
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APrivMDIX. 


It would be a step towards the disorgan¬ 
isation of the fabric of government in India. A com¬ 
mission from England, independent of the local 
government of the country, deriving its authority 
directly from the higher power to which the local 
government is subordinate, and instruc t ' to carry 
back to the higher power information on Indian affairs 
which the local government is not deemed sufficiently 
trustworthy to afford, would give a most serious shock 
to the inllucncc of the local authorities, anu would 
tend to impress all native* with the belief that the 
opinions and decisions of the local government arc of 
small moment, and that the thing of real importance 
1 st the Auebess with which they can contrive that thohr 
claims and objects shall bo advocated in Eugland. Up 
to tho present time, it has been the practice of the 
home government to uphold in every way the authority 
of tho governments on tho spot; even when reversing 
their acts, to do so through the governments them olvee, 
and to employ no ngoncy except in subordination to 
them. 

i'rom this review of the chief provisions of the 
bills, which embody the attempt:? of two great divi¬ 
sions of English statesmen to frame r.p. organ of 
government for India, it will probably appear to tlm 
proprietors, that neither of them is grounded on any 
sufficient consideration of past experience, or of the 
principles applicable to the subject; that tho passing of 
either would bo a calamity to India; and that tho 
attempt to legislate while tho minds of leading men 
m e in so unprepared a state, is altogether premature. 

Tho opinion of your Directors is, that by ail consti¬ 
tutional means the passing of either bill should bo 
opposed; but that if one or tho other should be deter¬ 
mined on fur the purpose of transferring ihn adminis¬ 
tration., in mine, from the East India Company to the 
Crown, l' ury t xertion should ho urod in itu p . r .igo 
through committee to divest it of the mischievous 
features by whi h both bills aro now deformed, aud to 
umintnhi, ns at present, a really independent council, 
having tho mi buivt hmincss. dischar.'ing all tho 
duties, aud possessing all tho c p • * tho 

Court of Directors. And it is tho Court's conviction, 
thru measures might bo so framed os to obvinto what¬ 
ever may bo well founded in tho complaints jnado 

initiative of 

the council, ud that indepcudonco of action on their 
part which should bo regarded aa paramount and 
indispensable. 


A. /. Company's Objidions to ‘ . Third India Hill: 

June lSfiS. (Sco p. .ITO.) 

U Although tho bill which has liven newly brought 
iis by her Mrdi-ity’u minister .; 1 for the bettor rovem- 
i .! 1 ul. oi It: i. 11.13 no?, vet been n jually < an!..>: i 
Ci.ud to the Court of Dirocrars, the Couri, influenced 
by the desire which they »:r-ve already expros od to 
give ull aid in their power tosraulft rendering ibo 
scheme of govc'T»m(«i{, w'.ieli <t p* the ploftuurc ol 
pivrl; .mont to BtU/diuitu for f lie Ivia { India Comp my, 
ft** efficient f* r parpo-cr ,v he.. requested 
ur* to ffv before w'mr - :n,| lin d • -.../p v. ;• 

before her Majesty's travel .’uiuwt, n !hw ubuoLvut »oni 
on .soiuo portions of eh edi. 

Z. Having in doduraeius wffch Itnvo b. *n pvt .u» ed 
fo i arliamont'oxpresNQd th: .r i dly or* all 


“ I hnlrinmi and tlfputy-c’iftirftl 
1 i,or<i Spin Ur; prtritloil ■ the Be'! 


the goner •! features of tho subject, tho C ourt refrain 
from offering any further arguments on point- upon 
which tho government and the House ul Commons 
seem to have pronounced a decided opin'nn. Tho 
joint government of a minister ar,d a council, ■ imposed 
in majority of persons of Indian experience, deriv?n.;- 
their appou.rnents only p.v daily V : t mir.iKtcr.ial 
nomination, and all of them hole mg office c i r. teaui a 
independent of tho minister, is a combination which 
fulfils to a considerable extent the conditions-of a good 
organ of government for India. The Court would have 
much preferred that in the constitution of the* council 
more extensive rccoutso had been had to the elective 
principle, liut if they cannot hope that this course 
will be adopted, they see many advantages in the pro¬ 
vision by which one-half the number, instead of being 
named by t.lio government, will bo selected by a 
responsible body, intimately connoctod with lndi i, * < 
whom tho qualification of Candida* cs will in general 
be accurately known, and who w ill be under strong 
inducements to make such a cboico as will tend to 
inoivasc tho credit and consider.;lion of the buay. 

o. With regard to tk<-qualifications prose*ibed for 
members of council, the Court desire to offer a snggop¬ 
tion. Hot* Majesty’s present government have, on 
many occasions, expressed q. desire to secure* tin 
( sown appointments against Hie cv ; 
patronage. The security against such abuse b: 
hitherto consisted in tho strict limitation 0 
appointments to persons who have served a com i h i- 
ablo number of years in India. While* the Court rally 
agree with her Majesty’s government in recognising 
tho desirableness of an English element* it does j.-p 
xerru to them advisable that, this element hoi ld ; 
extend to nearly half tho council, v nly .1 l<nu majority 
being reserved for persons or Indian •Hfpuicuco. 
Knowledge of India is, after all, tho mo*t important 
requisite for a seat in the Indian UouucU ; it Idle 10 u 
chiefly iu the English nominations that then is any 
presort danger lest appointments ••.bould In) obtained 
through political or parliamentary influence—f run 
which influence* unless introduced tlirough il .t 
channel, the < ouucil, liko tho t’ourt of Directors, im»y 
be expelled to be altogether freo, Tho C’ciri, • .on 
foie, recommend that the qualification of ton yearn* 
Indian service or residence bo made imperative o 1 n 
least two thirds instead of a mote mr.oir; rf the 
fifteen members of council. They also think if qura* 
tiouable if tho interests of India will b ,% ;->vQumtcd by 
the exclusion of tho wliolo \<f tho mouth* » of . 

1 • om seats in parliament. These ;<ru tho 
only modifications which wo aro requested to an . «.t 
in tho provisions respecting the composition of vh* 
council. 

[Tho remaining objections made by if biredors 
were little more than a repetition ol those uiudonguinsl 
tho firnt and second bills(gh <. n in <. u ;:, m a pi e.. dnig 
page) ; and need not bo reproduced bore. The Direct* r\ 

, c.\pixs.scd a disiiko m npprchcuHion .»f (■ ad>oi«unnti 
I position in which Ou U .ueil v, .add bq pl.«ci f of d- 
! autocrat iu power to ho pe.—itf* d by the ~*iiOu Uii y II 
India; of tho tiausforonco *• the pa>ivciw ofJlln) fSc^c 
CVinmittoo wholly ;*nd soa*’) to bun , ut *b*i proomuil 
mod3 of making uppoiuimonff mid exevooing pairua 


ago : of any di.;iuvl»; 
aO'^onutji; and of tho 

the deputy 01 tho la 
objections wore U.su 
TiHM.llheal ions during 
1 i suit will bo qocq in 


nco m the mudo of au« ting 
..ppoinlo nt u» un> ffotfimupiiuii 
iiien should aj»j" , uq‘lorugaTo* L o 
\\ <;ovo nnninui. Many •>, r 
UC) i> oil wore produeUve oi 
1 In- diivi- Min in ih« bljl. M’l.c 
,bo next m < lx 01 ilii. Append*: 1 


















Al of Act fos t!‘A Better C nhUiniaU of lndu ■— 
r-id 22 Vi-', cap, lOG.—licccivcd Boy d Aesent 
A /od. A, 1S5S. (See p. r»73.) 

Transfer of Governing Poicers. 

I. Co vrrnkig powers transferred from tlio East India 
Com;--my to the Crov, n. 

Jl. all rights territories, revenues, and liabilities 
iftmibrjy transferred. 

III. A Secretary of State to exerciso all the govern- 
iv; por;< rs lien to fore exercii 1 by Court of Directors, 
Court of Propriotory and Board of Control. 

i 5. Provision eoieeming silting of secretary and 
under .1 ry in Heine of Common 1 '. 

V. Concerning re-election of secretaries to TIouso of 
Commons. 

VI. Secretary of Stato for India to receive ralary 
c -pia! to those of other secretaries of state. 

C'ou-i i: of India, 

VH. A Council of India,of 15 persons, to bo formed. 

* 1U. Court of Directors to elect 7 members of tlii * 

< oi i<: 11, lroui a non..; peroous po.rtcsdng oortuin ijuali- 
lh ; and '.bo Crown to appoint tin? other li. 

l.\. \ uran :io» among the H to be liiPd up by the 
1 •. n; Ltjd am mi" the otlior 7, by election by th 
( mocil. 

Niro ino.nVrt of tut: Council, ut least, must 
have had not Jess than ten ycimf 

AJ. M’.mbcra fo liold oiiioc for lily or during good 
b :liAVi oir. 

id', Member uot to ?it in parliament. 

< I i f. Annual salary of ill200 to each member. 

5 ’ - ' • i may r ,.i ; if after tmi year -’ 

»•*!.•*>, oil ti pemi* n ol 55 mibj.H to certain 
l’u» u . 

*. . r,. . ‘mi ... I eft.at* t.aicuvj ef Company to 
ws uiii) . ’t i., ni i. ju:k.! of huh ;, -subject to any 
: - • " altci w anL-j in tide .by iVivy Council and 

I *i <• 5' 1 by jmrii .Mont. 

* * 1 • S ' r ' f «i’*y .ii Council to mnko nil subsequent 
ap,n mi i ),'■{ .a tlio I to in n c.tabliidunoiit. 

r ' : - 1 '''• >.j u.uii: Hui.ii oft :c iv of the (.' mpany 
iv* *''* iu..l i 't.niu t pcrniut. . ntly by tlio C/uncil. 

A ■ ill. i y M*\i *• f tlio Company, trim .furred to 
j 'b.* . oi . u’*j » L.id Council, to have a claim to tlio pamo 
•*i; oi wi?m mnniit.'ioii nllownnuo a i if tbo ciianr .i 
Ef cT vori.nient had not lukftn plucu. 

1*' * • 5 dc* unit V .. t. Ji i*/» of tU Coo L 

( ° *' ^ ' ' ,n d’«ct affair* of Judin, in 

• #• ‘ -d ; but nil ounv‘i>ondu!ico to bo in tlio ammo of 
tl di roh. j . «if Biulo. 

> M. ol itato may divide die Council into 

couinii ic'i 

X i> ary of State to eh nu.l vote au prenidont, 
wvd , hit evident. 

'• I * l“ v it ipio up • mocftoigs co tvonutl by i 
.iti UOt fowor timii Olio e »oh ^ ,ik. 

>- ** * hi. • of : ft, dttririo <pionttnus on 

. 

£ 1 ' 1 11 ' phvcod upon i* id. 

• Mov ' ' *aiy’ii pioctt.diu, .i t" i •.)mi l.o nil ' • 

• ' x njp i ut litrucj' ft patchu?. 

! ci it ry to jrfvo rcaaotiv for r.uy ■ /rcVjy «.f 

* 1 V V ‘K ’ ‘ tin- dvr:. f the .i: ij'v. 

•Va v'|. h 0;; . ji. ary .n4Jo.Vi.il to oven win Cm imo pre- 

c Ju t 1 


XXVII. Functions of th-j*secret committee’ trans¬ 
ferred to Secretary of Stale. 

XXVIII. Dispatches marked c • qr not to ho 
opened by members of Council, 

Appoin<ncf.f3 a:,<i Patron 

XXIX. Of tho high appointments in India, eoiuo to 
be made by tlio Crown, some by the Council, and somo 
by tho Oovernor-gcnoral. 

XXX. Inferior appointments to be made as hereto¬ 
fore, except transference of patronage from Court of 
Directors to Council. 

XXXI. Special provision for civ ; 1 service in India. 

a A XII. Secretary in Council to m. dro rules for 

examination of persons intended for junior situations 
in civil service of India. 

XXXIII. Appointments to naval and military cadct- 
«biji3 to vest in tlio Crown. 

XXXIV. Competitive examinations for engineer! 
and artillery of tlio Indian army. 

XXXV. A certain ratio of cadotships to ho given to 
tho son . of persons who have serve I in India. 

XXXVI. All tlio other cadetships to be in tho gift 
of the members of tho Council, Euhjoet to approval ; 
tliC Secretary of State to have twico as many nomina¬ 
tions .Si an ordinary member. 

XaXVII. In all unchanged rul-M concoiiiiug 
pointme... , power of C"itrt of Direrior; - to bo vtr u* 
in Cowucil. 

XXXVIII. Tlio same in reCrenco to any dismissal 
from porviev. 

Transfer rf Property. 

XXXIX. Company’s property, credits, ar.d dchiir:, to 
revort to the Crown—except tho East India Stuck and 
the dividends thereon. 

aL. Scci’etary in Council may buy, soli, or borrow, 
ul tho uamo of tlio Crown, for tho service of India. 

lircenucs. 

XLI. Expend itu i‘o ofrovcii..c^ mlnlia wholly under 
Score Lay m Council. 

XLII. Liabilities of Company, an ' dlviilcnda on India 
stock, to bo borno by Secretary in Council out of 
rovemins of Indio. 

XL1H. Secretary in Council to keep a cadi ac ouut 
''"dh tho Jl of Buglond, and to bo responsible for] 
ail pnymi X in relation to India revonuo. 

XiAV. Transfer of cj.Ii ludiu.-n from tho Company 
to thn Council. 

XLV. A Htoclc account to bo opened ot Bank ofi 
England. 

XIA r I. Transfer of stock accounts. 

v I-VII. Mode of maiittgiiiir Councir* financcB at tho 
Sank. 

XLVJI1. Transitr of Exchequer bills, ko ft » u * 
Company lo Council. 

XJAX. a pwor ol iwiling bonds, debouturos> &o. 

L. th-ovisiong cimoornmg l'orgcry. 

i i. llogulntioufl ot audit department. 

( i The Cru yti to a^pcihit m:rl nr of Indian account:!, 
t- vh an all needful papers mo to 1 : Kent by ‘-ry 

in Connell. 

ftJJJ. Annual Ai.cn:irtU tp bo furnished Lo pint* ament 
of tlio revonuo and exp. udilure of In 5 
V Hporln no tho inor.il and mateml progriv f of t!ui| 

I H'Vi rnl j, .uleh ;i'>», 

f iv. \V*ui m India to b mvh> luiown to pmlimuopt*' 

t»in a • pccifiel period. 

Ti\^. In V' ; ova. a t / for warn unconnected 
> tU India, 
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Existing Establishments. 

LTI. Company’s army and navy transferred to tho 
Crown, but with all existing contiacts and engagements 
holding good. 

LV1I. Future pOwora as to conditions of service. 

LY1II. All commissions held under tho Company to 
bo valid as under the Crown. 

LIX. Regulations of service to be subject to future 
change, if doomed necessary. 

LX. Court of Directors and Court of Proprietors cease 
to hold power in reference to government of India. 

LXI. Hoard of Control abolished. 

LXII. Records and archives of Company to bo given 
lip to Council—except stock and dividend books. 

IAIir. Rimers of Governor-general, on assuming 
duties of that otllcc. 

LXIV. Existing enactments and provisions to remain 
in force, unless specially repealed. 


Acti\:iS fir l Contracts. 

LXV. Secretary in Council muy euo and bo rued a c 
a body corporate. 

LXVI. And may talco the place of the Company in 
any still-pending actions. 

LXYIT. Treaties and covenants made by tho Com- 
-rmy to remain binding. 

LXV 1U. Mombefs not personally liablo for such 
realms or covenants. 

LX fX. A Court of Directors still to exist, but in 
smaller number than before, and having powers 
rJating only to the management of the Company’s 
dividend untl a few minor subjects. 

LXX. ijaarlerly courts not in future obligatory. 

LXXL Company’s liability ceases, on ull matters 
no^v taken under tho taro of the Council. 


Saving of Certain flights of tho Company. 

LXXII. Sucre*ary in Council to pay dividends on 
lAdi,- sun. 1 ^ nut of India revenue. 

EXXIII. Divi<o 1 i - --tiiut.Q, o. preferential 
charge. 


CWrn. cement of the Act. 

LXXIY, Comment's thirty days af-Ar day ol 
receiving royal useent. 

LXXY. Oompany’b orders to bo obeyed in India 
until tho change of * oveinment shall have been 
proclaimed iu tho several presidencies. 


The Indian 'Mutiny II lief /' uni. (See p. 22G.) 

This noble manifestation of kind fooling towards the 
RulFerbrs in India, which or ycalcd in a public meeting 
hold in Loudon on the of August 1S57* assum'd 
m nificont proportions during tho n tl tbikidng your, 
when the colo.uids and l..igib«hnir,n voaiding id*oul 
had had time to respond to the appe-d mado to them. 


In a roport pv pared ?.*y the C mnniUr., cm tho let of 


varied privations to which tho mutiny had subjocb 1 
tliem. The sum of £35,767 e^pepded in England, was 
mostly in donations to tho following numbers rmi 
classes of persons : 


C2 Military ofTVeora. 

CG VVi-lov.s and children 
olllcera. 

r:. Yt’ivcs ol officers. 

25 Orphan* of officers. 

51 Other i ol.it ivr 1 1 f offlfie.s. 
13 JOL&blod soldiers. 

293 Widows of soldiers. 


of 


I 423 Children of 


Other relative? of lUcr.i. 

I: 1 Chnfymen and ini*>! murlei 
li Widows of Clergymen. 

1 Y )fe of n : : I’uar; . 

2J V» lUov.’s and n:i>luu:'i r.f 
civilians. 

73 ri;intern,r IV, ny^'hoifi!*, c. 


Qi' f cn Victoria’s Proclamation to the Printi C/.iDX 

and People of India—Bead h t]. L prinripn* n 
of India, November 1,165S. (Seo p. 6t2.) 

Victoria, by tho Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of tho Colonies ml 
creof in Europe, Asia, Africa, Amork.i, 
and Austiulaaio, Qu^cu, Defender tho Fnith. 

Whereas, for clivers weighty lv* .-rji.j, \,c h ive 
received, by and with tho advice and ivuscnt of Lh..» 
Lords Spiritual and Tcmpoial,aiid Common?! in I arlir- 
ment assembled, to take upon ourselves the gow rnmont 
of tho territories in India, here t«> 4 \>ro adminibtoa d in 
trust for ub by tho Honourable East lr.dl i Comp ;ny . 

Now, therefore, wo do by these prosomt m>ufy and 
declare that, 1 y the advice and consent aforesaid, wi* 
have taken upon ourselves tho taid governnicot; :\ud 
wo hereby call upon all our aubmeU v-llim iho . M 
territories to bo faithful and to bear true r.buji.incv to un, 
our heirs and successors, and id at Emit tLenwnAvoft to 
the authority of thuso whom we may h Tent:.» frt.iy 
time to time , jo ht to appoint to uhumidor C< 
government of out ; d v Etoiiev, iu oar u o i . i 
on our behalf. 

And we, reposing «i.* k octal -mb nnd ronddenoo in 
the loyalty, ability, nnd judgment . ». r right iim* * 
vd wall i uio*cd cousin ontl councillor, Ch i. - .i ,bn 


Yiscounl f anning, do hereby .eumdltuto and appoint 
1 : m, the fcaid Vr-emint Canuii g, iu b * uuv hr: b Viceroy 

• ’ ail Go > . • ;r in jvi 

ni.d to uiluiiuibier the govornment thereof in iv 
name, «ud generally to uct in oev’ 
behalf: subject to such orb-re 


nnmo nod Oil ( V 

shall, from time I .a. »vo fu»m » • lb arh on-,, 
Of our principal Secret" 'iub of fetatc. 

And wo do hereby confirm in . r ar r.cv. r. c. . 
civil rud military,.all per ans now omph,\eil u ihw 
service of the lie* curable i st India Ovuip/in,*"bj< u 
to our future pi no, and to such lava and cgulj*b m# 

as may hero:-< bo enacted. 

Wo l»» bv uilitou . t 0 tho nativo rrinecs of % 
tlirt «dI treat!** u«‘d < nuul ‘ :hi bv 

' 

company, are by hh a- coptcd, and 
in.vinuimod; ami wo look for the 
their part. ’ 

>Ve doslro no pxt< union of, on 
pp.-bc-Miami an ! \/hilo we will i» 


ho K. u,.ul ... I\ 

[0 u».- . »);. 


pr 


ut t rjcitn . ; 


They b. 1 1 remitted £12/,i-*>7 to Iudm, llicro 
dihfributed by auxiliary local coim:iii*cci ; th 
.Twisted suhove.ts after thou- return to, - r 
their roSitUnce in. tho hoifu* coun'ry, t», tho 
of Jt’ys,757; nnd their mann^mcm c*p«Ml 
ninuuut'.id (o i- j---- 


Them rotmunnd. 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


ii!) to rvll our other subjects; and tlioso 
QTmgfettOns, by the blessing of Almighty Ood, wo shall 
faithfully and conscientiously inlfil. 

TAitj! relying our^ lives on th truth of Christianity, 
ncl.nowledging wLli gratitude tuo solace of 
y K li •'ni:, -vc disclaim alike tin; right and Lho desire to 
i iivosL our convictions on any of our subjects. "Wo 
•1 : ; vo> i' to be onr Itoyal wilt and pleasure that none 
lu ui anyr ioe favoured, none molested or disquieted, 
v r.ason of their religious faith or observances, but 
n y all f’uiII alike enjoy the equal and impartial 
l rutcc'.ion of tho law; and we do strictly charge and 
Cajun . ii those who may ho in authority under us that 
tiny abstain from all interference with tlio religious 
belief ui won-hip of any of our subject. 0 , on pain of our 
highest displeasure. 

And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and 
imuartirily admitted to ofiices in our service, the 
duties of which they moy bo qualified, by their 
oda ;Nun, ability, ami integrity, duly to discharge. 

\r\j know ,.nd respect tho feeling* of attachment 
.. idi ivliioh t . natives o. India regard the lands 
inherited by them, from their ancestors, and we dcsiro 
* v protect them i ; all rights connected Ihcrowitb, 
subject to the cquit leiimi Is of the State ; and wo 
will Hat, go) ci illy, in fr ming and adminiHtormg tho 
i w, J regard be paid to tho ancient rights, usages, 
and customs i»f India. 

W deeply lumen* the evils and mis.- y whu li have 
’••a n hiMiuht up n r»idift by tiie acts «*f ; v 1 dons men, 
who have d’*• ' dth ‘ • ’ br m.u by fj’ao reports, 

* . . i > • • * . v ur power 1ms 

I » b. ttr r »| |#r<i«*non . m el llion in tho 

■ >'r til 1 ; 

*• »* , •• • h "iv c’.. b?n n 1 -if, but who 

i V , I r - . ' . '■ M ' 1 1 | )l «U!',V . 

V'i■ U • rif » mim , i vif;m t< .stop the 

uMo hn^ v :' 1 j p iciflc ition 
OwfAiciioy 7 1 lovernor- 
; . V an* \ ard'-n, on 


d •; •!,.« 

i' i»ioo 
lli • 
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ijOtUv 
*» have 


who in 
bc.i guilty of 
to* d* lured the 
ve whose 
of forgiven as, 
Oi w * Viceroy 
ur n nca and 

1 ftM « ndot:., 
H« or ;hiill bo 

hi f h /murdor 

a ittic i foibid 



To those who liavo willingly given aayTUin to 
murderers, knowing them to bo such, or who may 
have acted as leaders or instigators in revolt, their 
lives alone can bo guaranteed; but in appointing the 
penalty duo to such persons, full consideration will 
ho given to tho circumstances under which they have 
been induced to thyOw allegiance; and 

indulgence v.ill bo; shewn to those v/hoso crimes may 
appear to have originated in ti too credulous accept¬ 
ance of the false reports circulated by designing men. 

To nil others in arms against tho government, we 
hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, and 
oblivion of all offence* against ourselves, our crown 
and dignity, on the’ return to tlieir homes and 
peaceful pursuits. 

It is our Itoyal pleasure tint these terms of grace 
and amnesty should be extended to all those who 
comply with their conditions before the first day of 
January next. 

"When, by the blessing of Providence, internal 
tranquillity shall be restored,it is om* earnest desiro to 
Stimulate tho peaceful industry of rndia, to promoio 
works of public utility and improvement, and to 
administer its government for tho benefit of all ouv 
subjects resident therein. In tlieir prosperity will bo 
our at run;'th, in their coutc Ament our (security, and in 

f r gratitude our host reward. And may tho God of 
power grant mito us, and to those in authority 
or us, strength to carry out these our wishes for 
good of our people. 


Vi'couutCenninrfd Proclamali m.—lecucrf alAUahal "V, 
Hj^vcmbcr 1,1S53. (Soo p. 612.) 

Her Majesty the Queen having declared that it is 
her gracious pleasure to take upon herself tho govern¬ 
ment of tho Britidi territories in India, tho Viceroy 
uiul Governor-general hereby noth s that from t’ i? 
day all acts of tho gu\ eminent of India will bo done in 
- 

r—IT ;b,\j dit) t all men of every xace and class w ho, 
under tho administration ofthc Honourable East India 
Com] any, have joined to upb >d the honour and power 
of England, will be lho servants of tho Quocn alone. 

Tho Governor-general summons them, ono and a’J, 
each in his degree, and according to his opportunity, 
with lii*) wliuio horr! \nd ;; r- ugih, to aid in fulfil¬ 
ling tho gracious will anil pleasure of tho Queon, as 
r et- forth in her royal proclamation, 

from the many millions of her Majesty’s native 
ihjocts in India, tho Governor-general will now, mut 
at all times, exact a loyal obedience to the < 
in wot‘Is lull of bonovoloneo and mercy, their tiove- 
roign has made upon their allegiance and faith fulness. 


V / 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


limits in fuJiiit. 

1867 . 

J:in; 22. Cartridge disturbances began at Dumdum. 

(:. n riot inquired into a I 'irrackpore. 

.1 11. General Rf mscy warned government of disaffection. 

„ 20. 19tli Bengal N. I. riotous at Krhampore. 

Miir. 20. Cavil-id;:-: dkiurbances ati UmbuIK 

H 27. Freely mat ion'explaining Cartridge qncr.tiom 
« 2P. 3‘i‘di ft N. T. riotous at B:\rrackporo. 

0]. IPib B. N. T. di -> -ud-.d and dismissed. 

Apr. 24. Cartridge dLturhnnccs nt Meerut. 

May l.o v Lucknow. 

» 3. 7tli Outb Infantry mutinied at Lucknow. 

and diemi 

o 0. 3d B. N. C. puin ih**d at Meerut, 
r. 10. CoMMii^crv.LNTor tiie Great Revolt at Meerut. 

* ii Troops in Company’s pay on this day—38,000 

Europeans 2<>n,< l> Native-*. 

ti 11. Meerut mmiucevs (lltii and 20 h ft. obi., and 
3d B. N. C.) tnarchr-d to Delhi. 

• ,, C.SHi, 5 lib, and 74 th B. N. T . mutinied at Delhi, 
f. 13. Idlli, iVilh, and 4'.HU B. ft. 1., vud #lh B. N. C., 
dkarmod at LWau M.rr near Lahore, 
n 11. General An. on derailed from Simla, to head 

• tioeps, 

’ r* 16. B. N. Suppers and Miners mutinied at Meerut. 

«• 17. 2,'it.h B. N. I. riotous at Calcutta, 
i, in. Anson’s Proclamation concerning cartridges. 

„ 2 \ rath B. K. I. mutinied at Martian, 
n .. 9th B. N. I. •< n Allygurh and vuuuity. ( 

„ 21. First faiege-cohui.u left TTlnb.illa for Delhi. 

o Europeans at Cawnporo be ,v\n their ini ronchment. 
n 22. 2ith, 27th, aud 51-1 D. N. I., vsith Clh D. N. C., 
disarm *d at Peshawar. 

«i 2J. Colvin's proclamation —dieapvroved by Viscouut 
Canning. 

n Portion -.r Gwalior IT u nulin‘< 1 at Haltra? ?. 
w . Gen 1 cal An-ou h-U CinbaHu tor Delhi, 
p 27. " died at ivtunnel. 

H Wil/covs lhutd mrcc luit tyec. iu, for Delhi, 
a i:.s. Reed Kiu’^eede I Au am provibonally. 

.. , loth, end ROih ft. N. I nudum.-!'at Nqivo>;r:»Vd. 

* ;>*. Perticn.; ni 13th, i ; J a. J 7l&t B. N. L, \Vb 7lh 1 

N.C.. mul nied Lucknow. 

„ „ WilsOu •’defeated P lib reh<4« at Q 1 iroe:od*.en I 

' Nuggnr. j 

31. Wilson defer.uM Dribi rebels, near tin- lliado a. 

1. ,, Rarnurd left KurnvM to command army again.,v July 

Delhi. 

„ if 2bIh 13. N. I mulinietl at Sha!ijv.aaup'i.'j\ j „ 

I Jan '{. H(UandU7th B.ftM.diianv M a' Ac ' 

M 


June 3 . 17 th B. ft T . I. mutinied at Arimghur. 

a if 41st B. N. I., 9th nnd 10th Oude Ir.-:r. I, and 

2d Oude Mil. Police, mutinied at Socle j i* 

.i .i 29th B. N. I. mutinied at Moorrulabad. 
n n 72d B. N. I., and a -wing of I t B. N. C., mutinied 
at Neemuch. 

, 4. 37th B. N. 1, 13th Irreg. C, ud T - b - J , 

mutinied nt Benares. 

•• 12th B. N. I., and 14th Irreg. C., mutinied .it 
Jhansi. 

ri 5. 1st, fttd, tend 5Cth B. N. I., and 2d B. N. C., misti¬ 
me X at Cawnpore. 

„ .. Wing of Loodianah Sikhs mutinied nt Jourfp mr. ” | 

r» 6. Barnaul and Wilson joined forces at fth.y tit. 
i« Cth B.IN.I. mutinied at Allahulad. 
it ? Huni tuah Battalion mutinied at lluuri. 

H •* I Bhurl-poro Levies mhtiuied at 'lihurty ore. 
ii 7, 30th and 61st. B. N. I., nnd Gth B. C., lmd intad at 
Jullundur. 

. S. 22d B. N. I., ar.d 6th Oude I., mutiuic 1 tl PvzalMd. 

M ? MasKuorc of Europeans at Jhansi. 

« Ban* aai dof-ated Delhi i-obola at Badull • ii. 
ii , mrivod with riope-aiuiy bcfoif Delhi. 

.. 9. 1 hth lrrcg. C. mutinied at Su! Inn pore. 

•i European ; driven from Puttchpo^r .y •• ' ^ j 

» 10. 1st Oude Ittok- I. mn tini, 1 at Pmsli. ‘ 

, ^ ' Wing of 12th 1). N. I., uiuTl fth ; rH 7IT7* • *«-. 
at Nowgong, 

! Europeans driven from Ni crouch by >v! i . 
n 11. Neill relieved Ali.ihnend frdm tho 1 Wl«. 
ii .1 CUth B. N. I. m '.ink’d m Kohtuk. 

„ 12. Pi ret 1 it*|.irty from Futtoghur m..- icivl by 
Nr.ua Sahib. 

„ 13. rrc-3 ' Un,.. in. Ai t }s»k- l nt Calcutta. • 

„ . loth aud A/th Ik h. l.^ontiniod at Pfro*]>rr?. 

I t. -43d and 7«>th B. ft . 1, and 21 N. C. dwarm»*d til 

Bjutp :kport. 

,. Gwali«>r Contingent mutin’ .d at trivalloT. 

„ if*. King,of Oude uni hi r .m vcillui'e ' nt Cnh u m. 

.. 13. 10th Jk N T lnuliuied uh Fulteghuv. 

IS*. Defeat of Nut credwd rel>cl3 outride Delhi, 
n 23. ft .uponr In 7 C, di’-rvir. d at Nairj^vr. 

■i ,i Severe Battle <uitsi k Delhi. 

26. C3d and 35th B. N. I. disnimn d nt Pliilloto 

27. Eiiut u*.\r. of the K' volt ua b^d Engliuul. 

f. Boat-mas i ie at C.iv npoiv, b> Nona Snhil*. 

l)ug:i*ii*)i Halt! «■! I'hiuliut, t * Lmeaiua 
rt 1 1 h Irn - . C. imuinied nt M- .mil< i >ium 

•ijopuaiu nt SaUMor L.*n'n Uiomaylve- in foil. 

1 driveo out of J 'lore. , 

23*1 ft. N. I. m'-tin.od ut. Mhjw. 
r. bo? . of Em ’ ’o hi ‘.no.-, bt*|m. 

2. 'CU ■ J' -id' HO :ido Dw.l-i. 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


„jliileund mutineers entered Delhi. 

Mm-.-oilman Conspiracy discovered at Patna. 

Death of Sir H. Lawrence at Lucknow. 

, Kotah^Contin cent mutinied at Agra. 

5. Death of Sir H. Bernard outside Delhi 
.. Reed took command of siege-army. 

H , Disastrous Battle of Shahgunje, near Agra. 

„ 7. 14ih 13. N. I. mutinied at Jcdtim. 

„ 58th B. N. I. d Fanned at Rawul Pindcc. 

„ Havelock’o column left Allahabad for Cawnpore. 

„ 42d B. N. I., and 3d Irreg. C., mutinied at Saugor. 
w 0. 46th B. N. I., and 9th C., mutinied at Sealkote. 

•i 11. Second boat-party from Futteghur arrived at 
Bithocfr. 

.. 12. Nicholson defeated Sealkote-mutineers. 

7 n Havelock defeated rebels at Futtehpoor. 
if * Sir Colin Campbell left England for India. 

11. Sev. ro Battle outbids Delhi. 

•f 3 5. Ha.- lock defeated rebels at .long. 

.f 7 n •» h Pandoo Nuddoe. 

ft - Massacre at Cawnpore, by Nona Sahib. 

* 10. II w lock defeated Nena Sahib a f Abcnva. 

„ 17. » entered Cawnpore victoriously. 

• defeated Nena Sahib near Bithoor. 

* 7 Rood resigned command before Delhi—Wilson 

succeeded. 

1 on Lucknow Garrison. 

21. i 2th LTeg. C. mutinied at Segowlie. 

. .'■•.! I 

h « 7tb, 8 lit, and 40th B. N. I. mutinied at Dinapoor. 
2 i Ncaily 0000 person : uheltored in Agra Fort, of 
whom 2000 children. 

*27. Mr V .ik'-’s defenoo of Vrrali commence 1. 

2.. 26th j . N. T. iiMiSiii' 1 at Lahore. 

„ , Havelock defeated relxjls at Onao. 

n >t Busberutgunjc. 

» bo. Captain Dunbar’s di actor nt Arrah. 

. 31. lUnigurh Infantry mutinied at Barngurh. 

.i •• r' "c-army Ix'foro Delhi =6018 effectives, and 
1110 slok and wound*'b 

Aug. J. Odd B.N. L and lUli frreg. C. disarmed no 
Be rh‘on pore. 

.. S.v.to Battle outride Delhi. 

27 th Bombay N. I. mutinied at KoJaporc. 

2. Yinoent Eyro defeated Koer Singh near Arrali. 

.. 8. 59th B. N. I. disarmed at Umtiiar. 

f • Nicl .Ison arrived with his Column at D Ihi. 

* f$ 10. Severn Battle outsido Delhi. 

■It ¥ J‘2. I la lock's cr<*ond victory at Bail rutgunje. 

- ' 7 Vnuimb Byre defeated Koer Singh at JogdLpou. 

•i 18. Havelock rctroiiUd across Ganges to Cawnpoie. 

.. 14. Mil In-cg. C. mutinied a* Beilunnporc. 

■ 15 ; Jb Ron defeated rebels uiM ide Delhi. 

•• 10. Havelock d "Rated Nona Sahib at Bithoor. 

„ 20. Fijjrcc attack by the . ,*Mson Lucknow Residency, 
t. 22. JhoJporo legion mutinied at Erinpoora. 

.. ;M. Montgomery defeated rebels at Allygurlj. 
r 25, Nub 1 ! !> ’..on Battm of Nujufigbut near Delhi. 

«. Alec tie,; »n London a’, the Mansion-house, to 

• blidi Indian Mutii . Relief Fund. 

^ 51- J5.N. i. moulded at P. dr war. 

■j ,. , Outrun s Colo ui 0 left Allahabad for Cawnpore. 

Moran ait ick by rebels on Lucknow Residency. 
n 7, Ti’idor mut iiuy i 'captured Dlielpur • 

. Tiny Ix’fnro Dclli «* 13,000 moil. 

it p, Mr Oolvm died nt A«;a. 

11. Conn..’ of Delhi commenced. 

. Vlraunt Eyri kfeuted isboli. Koondun Tatke. 
. I J. D 'Ihi ent-vi" < by sd' d'.a; 1, id Nk)m! on. 

n J5-2 v . Gradual C> nqu* t of Delhi city -nd fortifies- 

h 1 On 1 i’u j : iic 1 Lf velixk and Neill at CaWllpor* 

- Id. AOth B. N. T. mutinied ji v ':ij<o(1o. 

p 18 A 2d b. N f. niu’ini ;1 at Jubbiilnooi*. 

■ B*. 1 • an »'.ud Hnvelocb ermr 1 Gan- • < into Cu lo 

. Oo rklu * d C i \ roboL nt Mutoflk 

*< BL ’t'-'-.on onpLiu * 1 Ivin^ uiul Vi'in-.* -* of Dehii. 


Ci 
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Sep. 28. Outram and Havelock captured the AlninT 

25. i» -f entered. LucknowRcsideucy. 

n Death of Neill at Lucknow. ' 

1 , 27. Outram and Ilavele k besieged in Residency, 
r. 23. Greathed defeated Delhi rebels at Boluridshuhur. 
Oct, 3. Peel’s Naval Brigade arrived at Allahabad. 
n 5. Greathed defeated Delhi rebels at Allygurh. 

•1 0. 32d B. N. I. mutinied at Deoghur. 

•• 10. Greathed defeated Indore rebels near Agra, 
n 15. Gwalior Contingent took the field, as a rebel army. 
1 , ,1 Rajah of Kotah’s troops mutinied. 

» 19. Greathed and Hope Grant retook Alinpooree. 

<• 26. »i r. „ amved at Cawnpore. 

r» 28. Sir Colin Campbell started from Calcutta, for 
scene of hostilities. 

Nov. 1. Peel’s Naval Brigade defeated rebels at Kudjna. 

K 9. Mr C ivanagh’s adventure at Lucknow', 
n 11 Europeans besieged in Fort of Neeinuch. 
n r1 Sir Colin Campbell crowed Ganges into Oude. 

ii 12. rr 11 captured Jelalabad Fort, 

n 14-17. " 11 fought his way into Lucknow. 

f, 18. lYing of 34th B. N. I. umtinic 1 at Chittagong, 

r, 20. ? 73d B. N. T. mutinied at Dacca. 

23. British evacuated Lucknow. 

. 24. Stuart defeated Bundda rebels near Mundesoor. 

•1 25. Death of Havelock, outbide Lucknow, 
n 27, 28. ‘Windham beaten by Gwalior rebels near 
Cawnpore*. 

r» 29. Lucknow Ganisou reemea Gauges to Caunporc. 
Dec. 0. Sir Cohn defoaicd 25,000 rebel' at Cawnpore. 
n 9. Hope Grant deb ated rebeb at rai Ghat. 

.. 14-17. Seaton defeated d.-Is in Minpoore • district. 

•. 19. Governrpi.nt unnonneed to Favt India Company 
an approaching chnneo in Company’s powers. 
« 28. Osborne. fromBundelareb • 

• 30. Wood defeated rebels near Sumbhulpore. 

11 31. East India Company protected against the pro* 
posed legislation for India. , 

185S. 

J»u. 1. Baieilly inulimcr. doh . d at Huldwancc. 

3. Sir Colin Campbell arrived at Futteghur. 

n 0. Jung Bahadoor and IBs Goorkha nnuy entered 
Gornckpore. 

7 n Raines def-.au 1 a body of k! c1s at Iiowah. 

12. Outram defeated 38,000 rebel, outride Alum Bur h. 

• 27. Adrian Hope defeated rebels at Shuir habad. 
n ,f Trial o£ the King of Delhi coMruonced. 

ft 28. Bast India Company potitionetl Parliament ngaiurd 
government pi oceeding*. 

F» b. 8. Rose liberated tho Europrui:- ..t 8 hu cor. 

1 b Sir Coliu returned to Cav, up-.re from Futteghur. 

.. . Maxwell repub-r l Gwalinr lebols at Cliowra. 

9 . Sir Cohn and Canning met at Allahabad. 

•. Delhi and M °rut divisions placed under Punjaub 
government. 

ff 10. M‘Oaucl.aiid rtpuh'cd Bi'idliy ri 1 n: 1 j a! ‘•hinda. 

- il. Great e-'.nroy oi women and children left Agra. 

.. 12. Lord ralmorston brought in India Bill No. 1. 

>. 12-18. Debates tbercon—government majoiitv, 318 
to 178. 

- ID. Franks defeated Pir* \\ no-.-oin nt Chnndah. 

7 if r» 11 ; Mrdiotned IT isoin nt Tlun.i-t : * 

X» , '- 

•• 20, Ralmcrston Miniatry resigned, 

1 21. Derby Mini try Mnuc:l—Lr*nl Kllenborough :.l 
; 1 he India Board 

" -» Ontra’u repulsed 2O,0(>0 rd <*U nt Alum Bngli. 

*-.V IIopv vlraut ! >nk Li .angunje from Oudu rebclr. 

W Onfii-lT '.:x - ■ . 1 ..rt yf Mvlmuihhi n itt Oiulc. 

■1 2-3. !’ *r Colin eroded Ganges, to head hi*i aiuiy. 

Mar 2. PirC:-i'.n .c . no- • to tlm Alum Bngh. 

" 2- 2l. Gnidual Ounijuvi.* al’ Luckuov/ fr-’ii rubobe 

k V r i.s»-'ciiit Cuniiicg’u tr-’. 1 " « 4 b*n •«> ih" OndiiuiR. 

4. «U..; li fe U/:d Bni'.(‘‘lnr c*. 2rli> lcn|w> l ,f i 

1 5. Rowerofi r« puFvd 12,000 rebrl'* at Goruckporo. 


















CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



&56foorklias defeated Oude rebels at Kaiidoo Nuddec. 

Rose defeated rebel Raj all of Sha&urh. 
rr Roberts headed the Rajpootana Field-force. 

11. Jung Baliadoor joined Sir Colin outside Lucknow. 
n Showers defeated a body of rebels at Bah. 

1G. Return of tho Guide Corps to Peslmwur. • 

17. Stuart captured Chendaree from rebels. 

21. Rose with Siege-army arrived before Jhausi. 
r. Lucknow finally conquered by British. 

22. MiUman repulsed byAzimghur rebels nt Atrowlia. 
n Roberta with Siege-army arrived before Kolah. 
25. Moncriefl. routed a body of Coles at CliucUcrdcr- 


pore. 

u 2G. Mr Disraeli brought in India Bill No. 2. 
n 29. Army of Oude broken up into separate column - 
n SO. Roberts captured Kotah. 

Apr. 1. Rose defeated Tanteea Topee outside Jhansi. 
n 2. (/ captured Jhansi—Ranee escaped. 

« - Kerr defeated. Dinapoor rebels near Aziragkur. 

* f i Death of Captain Sir William Peel at Cawnpore. 

» G. Seaton defeat* d Minpooree Rajah nt Kankur. 
n 7. ljft'L India Company protested against both 

India Bills. 

ft 12. Hou e of Commons determined to proceed by 
Resolutions on India Bill. 
n 14. Disaster at Rhodamow under Walpole. 

» r» Death of Adrian Hope at Rhodamow. 
h 17. Rowcroft defeat* d rebel;; at Amorah. 
m i. Jones defeated Rohilcund rebels at Nagnl. 
ft IS. Sir Colin resumed operations from Cawnpore. 
ft Douglas defeated Kocr Singh at Azimutgurh, 
n i* ft m * n Muneer Khaa. 

19. Ellen borough'a * Secret Dispatch* written. 

» •• Whitlock took Ibndo. and defeated Nawab. 

n 21. Lq Grand's di aster at Jugdi«pore. 

» ,i Jones defeated llohileund rebels at Nagecna. 
ri « Koer Singh eluded Douglas, and crossed Gj.ngv-'. 

22. Walpole defeated rebel-: at Sir :u 
i* 25. Jom xocovcrud Mburaduhud from Oudo rebel*. 

» ,* Sir Colin reached Putt glmr. 

». 27. n i* entered Rohilound. 

r 2^. fi joined Walpole at Rnmgunga. 
ft SO. .• ■/ entered Shahjebanpoov. 

n u Penny'a Column won Bat lie of Kokciowloc. 
i» Death of Penny at Kukerowlco. 
ii t» Mr Disraeli brought iu ‘It, .•luticua’ in Homo of 
CommruB. 

May 3. Lugnul ,d Gan :cs in _i>u* ait of K \ r Singh. 
ii 3-11. Ibll Loll fort of Shahjolninpour against 

8C00 rc 1 l 

„ C. Sir Colin defeated ,vl>clh r<ul ddo Bareilly. 

m 7. « •. ritptnri-'.l BaitUly—rcM leaders escaped. 

» Cv>rp; of Ikn; 1 European Cav dry determined on. 
>. 9. Lugard defeated Koer S: gb at Jugdispore—Kocr 

Singh Id Hod. 

pr n Rose marched in pursuit of Tanteea Topee and 
tho Ranee. 

a 11. Rose defeated them at Koo.n.-b. 

»» i Junes relieved HaH at Shabjebanpoor. ' 

« ». Ellen borough refiigned—Ln 1 Sunloy appointed 

to Board of Control. 

12. Lugard defeated Plainer Singh near Jugdisporo. 
i. Hope Grant detested 16,000 Oude i .! 
n 14-21. Gn at, delate.; in pavii iment, on Canning':! Pro¬ 
clamation and Kllonborongh's Dispatch. 

1 ». .Tom * attach' d in ,reat frieo nt Hbahjihrmpuor. 
r 15-23. Route hi fierce conflia with TanU-.n Toiay in 

and near Calpoo. 

... 17. Jung Hahadc -r retuvnod to v..p. ..i 

* IS. Sir Colin repulsed rebels at Shuhjt-bar 

m 2L Light ^tupiuer oioi.hixig (V tr.jop-. 

i 22. Cokoi joined Sii Colin from Pit ijlu.v-; 

i j. 23. Roa ...\piuv; t C.rlp. c-Tam. !; ■ , U ,rr - of 

I Jhansi, and Nav-ph 0 £ Btuidu, tied towards 

Gwalior. 

2 b J ucend I a rism at A ’. i o a i. ■ ■ 7 . 

ii Sir Ctdjpii capiurcd tort of Mohuunke i 


§L 

May 26. Railway opened from Allahabad to Futlchpojr. 

2S. Sir Colin returned to Futteghur from Roiikurd 
and Oude. 

n - Sir Colin thanked his army for past service®, 
it 30. Rebel leaders from Calpoo arriv. 1 at Gwalior. 

June 1. Scindia defeated by Tanteea Topee ar.d Culpce 
reliels. 

,i 2. Rebels captured Gwalior—-Scindia Hcd to Agra. 
r» 4. Lugaid defeated rebels in JugJispore jungle. 
a 7. Lord Stanley resumed India debates in Hou • c i 
Commons. 

• 0. Mahomed Hosssin defeated at Amorah. 

n 9-11. MonoriefT defeated rebels at Chuck eiderpora. 

. 13. Hope Grant defeated 16,000 rebels at Nnwabguuge. 

0 15. The Moulvie killed in action at J 
10. Rose arrived near Gwalior. 

» 16-19. Great Battle in and near Gwalior, 
n 17. Death of the Ranw of Jhansi at Gwalior. 
n n Lord Stanley brought in India Bill No. 3. 
n . ft Canning’s reply to Ellcnborougli’s Secret Dispatch. 

« 18. Mahomed Bossein defeated at Hurreah. 
ii 20. Rose recaptured Gwrdicr, and reinstated Seim* 
rr 21. Napier left Q r in pursuit of' T :««. 

»i 23. East India Company's objection-, to Bill Ao. hi. 
f« 24. India Bill reatl second time ii. Commons. 

« 29. Mr Mauson murdered by Rajah of Kaigoond. 

End of month. 80th and 31st Bombay N. L formed, to con¬ 
tain faithful men from mutinous 21st an 
27th. 

m u Faithful men of mutinous 01, 36 th, ;d 61 
Bengal N. I., formed into u n; . vogimrm. m 
Punjaub. 

July ‘2. Roberta with Rajpootana Ficld-I rco i hJoyf or. 
n 8. India Bill passed the Cmnmon*. 
i. 9. » a read a first time m Lords. 

, ir i, Tanteea Topee plundered Touk- 1 Don rCLrv.ard- 
driven out by Holme.,. 

ii 12. Rajah of Nargootid hanged nt B-1 :.vm. 

» 13. India Bill rend econd time in the lu-j.l-.. 

,i 14 20. Berkeley captured several small fou.-i in vU..le. 
ft 17. Rattray captured re b M l chHs at.Dchtvc. 
ii 21. Hope Grant tat out from Lucknow C confront 
labels. 

ri 23. Roberts left Tank in pursuit of Tui.Uoa Topee, 
n 28. Hope Grant relieved Maun Singh from ?:ic - a 
S hahgunjo. 

0 29. Ilopo Grant enter'd Ryzolvid, and drove iu»t 
rebel. 

30. Oavanagh defeated a I'.-Jv of rdu C. in MuhiaLvd. 
n 81. India Bill pa??M the Loith. 

a Outbreak of prisoners at MyrncnCtny. 

Aug. 1. Bundoln vebola seined Jalouu—expelled by Mac iutf. 

0 2. India Bill (ict) n h .1 

f. 3. 3\r ji Siu^h captured rnoreo. 

*i 7. Court of Direct;, i elootcd a« w. .. membciv. for - 
Council of India. 

« S. Roberta defeated Tanlt.a TVp'v at Sung. 'Wvr. 
ii 11. Park' b .uled a column from Neontmh, to « he. k 
Tnnt* e'i Tcpt-.-. 

K 12. Tanteea Topee e! ..vd ut M. i war frontier by 
Eriupoora fox',, 

n 13. HoWfovd leiook > . nij.o \ from O.i b i eh 
n n Carpenter del, t« d itbels tie; * Kirw\c. 

„ U Kabertfs defeat'd T.uiu:i T.*pjo nt Kauara. 

, 20. Tanteea TopCc Vvo cd Chumbul to Julia i’»\LlcvD. 

n 23. hiaj ier droVe ATnr» Singh out of Puirce. 
i, 25-29. Hope Grant figlituiy with Oude i-olH‘1. iJ .- h' 

Suit to poor. 

ii 29. Brahmin p! I di ie V'r. . it t hmlior. 
n HI, Dicamu.d 02d ud ih lb f !. mu* ml* 1 at 
Moulton. 

. r» Man Hin .h encamp . 1 nt Sir ■ \ a.uUi i*f ib ' i b 

Sept. 1. Ash burner <i«-uwitcd ichelv uear Mulioifj. 

L.irt day of 15. T C. m[ - -C gevcinm;.: puwvi. 
f , 3. New Con noil of jndt I I", o.l ila LitCn t , 

„ l>, Nnpicr def ^ttod Mi • Siunh at Bti|eo[hn; 

15. Michel del .‘ted Tnntcvn TV, r . • ar Beora. . 





















Continuous chase after Tanteea Topee, by 
various Britt:Ji columns. 

Oct. C-S. Dawson besieged by Ovule rebels at Suiideelu. 

- 5. JSvelrigh defeated. rebels at Meeafcgunjc. 

„ S. Barker and Dawson defeated rebels at Punno. 

„ 11. Tanteea Tepee defeated by Michel at Sind wall. 

„ 25 „ „ P at Malthone. 

n 20. Be:n PoOrwa. 

n GO. Mehndefc Hossein. defeated at oufdergnnje. 

* 31. Tanteea Topee crossed the Nerbuddo. 

!\ov. 1. Queens Pro -Lunation irsuod. 

. ■, Sir Colin’s final plans laid. 

November. Gradual defeat and surrender of rebels in Oude 
and Behar. 

tf Gradual defeat and surrender of rebels in 

■ Central India. 


-<SC 

OHbenis in oHInna anil liapn. 

135G. ; 

Oct. 8. A flair of the Lorcka Arrow near Canton. 

« 23-25. Seymour captured Forts in Canton river. 

.» 23, 20. Partial Bombardment of Canton. 

Nov. o. Ych refused a personal conference. 
n 6. Naval action with junks in Canton river. 
n 8. Chinese employed fire-rafts against British ships, 
n 20. British captured other Forts below Canton. 

Dec. 10. Bowring’s proceedings approved by home govern* 
ment. 

a 11. Dispute at Nagasaki with .Japanese authorities. 

1857. 



TILE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


(Slftnts in fcm;r. 

1856. 

Cbnnmort. Persia sent an army again.t Herat. 

A-;;. 22 . Order.; received at Bombay to prepare fleet and 
army against Persia. 

Oot 22. Kant India Company protected against expense 
of Persian Expedition. 

n Orders received at Bombay for force to embark. 

' 20. Pur inns captured Herat. 

1. Guvfcrnoi neral d dared war against Persia, 
id. Ovu iiu departed from England to command 
Persian Expedition. 

i 20 . I' 1 alb .i left Bombay fur Per ' in Gall 
D. c. 7. St ilker and 1st Division landed near Budiirc. 

Id. m n a captured Buahire. 

1S57. 

Jan. 30. Out ram .arrived at Bash ire, with 2d Column. 

Feb. 3 . Doha to iu Parliamen 1 concerning Persia, 
c Oimr.i.i in:•.;■«:! 1 from BuMtire to Boraujuon. 

U. Ni.lit-attack by Per^ifuiM at Khoor,h*aub. 

• 12 . I liar ' rjk arrived at liu.hii . 

Mar. 4, Treaty of Peace between England and Perrin 
signed ut Puris. 

14. BuieiJ'j of Stalker at Buskire. 
p* 17. ,i >. Ethorsey at Bushire. 
n I’*. Tiv.r of Peace ratified at London. 

2'J Outi u defeated Persians at Mohamrah. 

Ay 1. 1! -nnR* defeat <1 Per ; ans lit Ahwa::. 

M 5 . Nw.i of the Treaty reached Buslme. 

1 Tro.ity ratified at Teheran. 

May ll Outrum’.s army in Persia, broken up. 

^ * 1 - an l Havelock Eft Persia for India. 

(A v.umn). L racuati'..n of liemr. by the Persians, and 
'•onne'juent evncaation of Persia by tho 
Britinh. 


Jan. 1-L Attacks and counter-attacks in Canton river. 
a Id. Bowring's further proceedings .approved. 

•» 20. Japanese edict favourable to English .ships. 

Feb. 3. Debates in parliament on Chinc.-.o affairs. . 

12. Partial destruction of Canton by the British, 
r» 2 f. Great debate in House of Lords on China. 

Mar. 3. House of Commons cor. b-mnod Ohinera War— 
Ministers therefore dissolved parliament. 
Apr. 0. War-junkij destroyed in C.mton river, 
n 7. ? Asiiburnliam left England for China. 

. 21. Elgin left England for China. 

May 25. Attack on junk • in L -.T.pj Creek. 

Juno 3. Attack on junk-; in Fatshan Crock. 

July (early). Elgin arrived at Hoi. one 

„ (:nd). El du proceeded to com':;- with Canning at 

Calcutta. 

f'ept. o. Kilint mad ice •wiate'iancc of Chines junk-fiect. 
Dec. j 2. Elgin sent formal demand.: on Yob. 

a 24. On Y eh’s r fusal, El gin it - -ha d on si ora measure :\ 
.. 28-31. Cannonading and fighting around Canton. 
n 31. British cultured ail tho defence of Canton. 

1858. 

Jun. 5. Parker captured Commissioner Ycli. 

0. Provimonal government c^labli lmd at Canton, 
"-.■b. 10. 111 ., kado ot Ganton river ended. 

Mar. fend). Elgin proceeded to Shung-hai 

Apr. 24. Elgin nent his demands to the emperor at Pekin. 

,i 30. Binperor appointed a plenipotentiary'. 

May 20. Negotiations fail tig, Elgin ivsumod hostilities. 

n , Forts on the Pei-ho derlroyc 1 by English. 

June 3. Straubouzee encountered Chin< ^ outside Canicp. 
in signed Ti 

July 6. „ returned to Ehang-hao. 

Aug. 3. _ went (i, Nagasaki in Japan. 

- 1 L Namtow punished for broach of flap < f truce, 
r. 10. Kigiu arrived at Jedo. 

i 

Bept.it Oct. Gradual ixttlvaicnt cl details of Chin so tariff. 
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